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PREFACE. 


The editor and publisher of “Cist’s Advertiser,” at the instance of his friends 
and subscribers, nearly a year since issued a volume compiled of various histori¬ 
cal and statistical sketches, which made their appearance originally in his columns. 
Of these but a small edition was sold, the editor’s other engagements not permit¬ 
ting him the opportunity of offering it personally to his subscribers and others. 

A new volume is now presented, which, like the former, comprehends many 
valuable records, both of the past and the present, which will derive still higher 
interst in the lapse of time, and as subjects of reference in future years. 

There is no individual in Cincinnati, expecting to make it his permanent resi¬ 
dence, whose gratification and interest it will not be to preserve the information 
thus afforded, as a means of retracing the past, and thus affording him a source 
of rich enjoyment in the decline of life, when such gratifications have become few 
and faint. 
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CINCINNATI MISC ELLAN Y. 


CINCINNATI, JUNE, 1849. 


N« poctpoKcmeHt mm aoMaat #f the Weather. 

I observe the following, which forms a regular 
advertisement in a Hickman (Ky.) newspaper, 
%nd put it on record as a trait of the region and 
the times: 

** Notice. —The funeral of Mr. Nicholas J. 
Poindexter, having been postponed on account of 
the inclement weather, will take place near Tot¬ 
ten's Mill, on the 26th April next. The public 
are invited. 

Ear far music. 

The band of an English Ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople, once performed a concert for the en¬ 
tertainment of the sultan and his court. At its 
conclusion his Highness was asked which of the 
pieces he, prefered. He replied, the first, which 
was recommenced, but stopped, as not being the 
right one. Others were tried with as little suc¬ 
cess, until at length the band, almost in despair 
of discovering the favourite air, began timing 
their instruments, when his Highness exclaimed, 
** Inshallah, Heaven be praised, that is it!" 

Sentimentality. 

The French carry sentiment farther than any 
other people in the world—in fact they carry it 
into every thing. The remains of Bichat , one of 
the most distinguished physiologists and medical 
writers of France, after haying reposed forty- 
three years in the old Catherine Cemetery at 
Paris, have been lately removed with great pomp 
and ceremony to Pere Lachaise. But on exhu¬ 
ming the remains, lo and behold! the skeleton 
was found without a head! The grave digger 
supposed he had mistaken the grave of the cele¬ 
brated professor for that of some decapitated 
malefactor, but the circumstance served to iden¬ 
tify the skeleton as that of the professor; for 
when Bichat died, his loss caused his friend, Prof. 
Roux, so much grief, that he procured its ampu¬ 
tation to preserve it as a souvenir. The latter 
was now called upon for the head, and it was 
finally restored and intered with the body, in situ. 

The son of the celebrated Broussais, also, for 
the purpose of preserving a vivid remembrance 
of his father, had his head cut off, and it now 
forms a mantel decoration in his study. Buffon, 
almost inconsolable for the loss of his wife, allay¬ 
ed his grief in the occupation of dissecting her 


body as a labour of love! This is an indisputa¬ 
ble fact. 

Of what individuals but Frenchmen could such 
traits of sentimentality be, with truth, recorded? 


“ Doctor," said a wag to his medical adviser 
one day “ isn't there such a disease as the shin¬ 
gles?” “Yes, to#be sure," replied Galen.— 
“ Then I've got it, for certain," said the patient, 
• 4 for the roof of my mouth has broken out in a 
dozen plaoes!" 


First Mrs mate Child mf Okie. 

The question has been repeatedly asked—who 
is the oldest white male born in Ohio, and still 
living? 

The Marietta Intelligencer gives Judge Joseph 
Barker , son of Col. Joseph Barker, who was born 
at Belpre , as having long borne the reputation of 
the oldest native, if not the “ oldest inhabitant" 
of the State; and adds, that Lester O. Converse, 
of Marietta, has a better title to the distinction in 
being born at Waterford , in Washington county, 
on the 14th February, 1790. 

I cannot find any individual living who was a 
native of Cincinnati at an earlier date than May, 
1793, which was the birth day of David R. Kem¬ 
per, who was born on Sycamore street, Cincin¬ 
nati, opposite Christopher Smith's present resi¬ 
dence. 

1 am able, however, to furnish the names of 
the first born who survive to this day, both of 
males and females. They are probably also the 
first born male and female in Ohio, among the 
living or the dead. These are Christian F. Sense- 
man and Mary Heckewelder, the children of Mo¬ 
ravian Missionaries, who were born in 1781, at 
Gnadenhutten , on the Tuscarawas, now residing 
both in the same county in Pennsylvania; one at 
Nazareth , the other at Bethlehem. They were 
born within a day of each other. 

While on this subject, let roe state a singular 
fact Although our city is but fifty-seven years 
of age, we have as residents a lady who with her 
son and granddaughter are all born within four 
miles of Cincinnati, the last two being bom in 
the city itself. 

The grandaughter is thirteen years of age. 
Of course then as far back as 1833, we had indi- 
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viduals of the third generation born here. The 
great grandmother, one of the early pioneers, is 
also yet alive. This is a state of case probably 
unparalleled in Ohio, or indeed in any settlement 
no older than our state. 


Chancery Delays. 

Soon after Mr. Jekyll was called to the bar, a 
strange solicitor coming up to him in Westmin¬ 
ster Hall, begged him to step into the coart of 
chancery to make a motion, of coarse, and gave 
4iim a fee. The young barister looking pleased, 
but a little surprised, the solicitor said to him, “ I 
thought you had a sort of right, sir, to this mo¬ 
tion; for the bill was drawn by Sir Joseph Jekyll, 
your great-grand-uncle, in the reign of Queen 
Anne .”—Lord Campbell's “Lives of the Cfran* 
cellars” 


Early Maps of Cincinnati. 

Streets .—West of the Section line separating 
Section 24 from the rest of the city, there was 
not a street laid out at the date of 1815. That 
line followed a due north course from a point at 
the river Ohio, about half way between Mill and 
Smith streets, crossing Fifth street just east of 
the mound which lately stood there, and Western 
Row about two hundred yards south of the Cor¬ 
poration line. Plum, Race and Walnut streets 
extended no farther north than Seventh street, 
and Sycamore was not opened beyond the pres¬ 
ent line of the Miami Canal. From Walnut 
street west as far as Western Row not a street 
was[opened north of Seventh st., nor from Main 
street east, beyond the bank of the canal already 
refered to. It was the same case with respect to 
Broadway from Fifth street to the Corporation 
line in the same direction. Court street, west of 
Main, was called St. Clair street, and Ninth 
street to its whole length, at that time, was laid 
out as Wayne street. Eighth street, east of Main, 
was called New Market street. 

Public Buildings .—Of churches thejre were 
only—the Presbyterian Church which preceded 
the present building, on Main street; the Metho¬ 
dist Church on Fifth, where the Wesley Chapel 
has since been built; a Baptist Church on Sixth 
street, west of Walnut, on the sctte of what 
is now a German Church, corner of Lodge street; 
and the Friends* frame meeting house, on Fifth, 
below Western Row. Of all these the last only 
remains on its original scite; the Presbyterian 
Church having been removed to Vine, below 
Fifth, where it still stands under the name of 
Burke’s Church, and the others having been since 
removed to make way for their successors. The 
scite of the present Cincinnati College, on Wal¬ 
nut street, at that date was occupied by the Lan¬ 


caster Seminary. Young as was the place it j 
furnished business for three banks—the Bank 
of Cincinnati was on Main, west side, and north j 
of Fifth st.; the Farmers' and Mechanics' Bank, 
on Main, west side, between Front and Second 
streets; and the Miami Exporting Company on 
the spot now occupied by W. G. Breese’s store, I 
facing the public landing. These,* with the Court 
House and Jail, which stand now where they then * 
stood, made up the public buildings for 1815. The . 
brewery, corner of Symmes and Pike streets; an¬ 
other, corner of Race and Water streets; a potash 
factory on Front street, immediately east of Deer 
Creek; Gulick’s sugar refinery on Arch street; a . 
glass house at the foot of Smith street; a steam 
saw mill at the mouth of Mill street; and the 
great steam mill on the river bank, half way be¬ 
tween Ludlow street and Broadway, constituted 
in 1815, the entire manufactories of the place. 

Markets .—Besides Lower Market, which occu¬ 
pied the block from Main to Sycamore, as well as 
that from Sycamore to Broadway, in the street 
of that name, and Upper Market, which stood on 
Fifth between Main and Walnut streets, there 
was ground vacated for markets, which having 
been found unsuitable for the purpose, was never 
occupied for that use. One of these embraces the 
front of Sycamore street on both sides from a 
short distance north of Seventh, to the corner of 
Ninth street. Another is on McFarland street, 
west of Elm, forming a square of two hundred 
feet in the centre of the block. A slight exam¬ 
ination of these places where the dwellings have 
been built back from their line of the respective 
streets, will point out at once ttte space dedicated 
fof this purpose. 


They who will abandon a friend for one error, 
know but little of human character*and prove 
that their hearts are as cold as their judgments 
are weak. 


PatroBymics. 

No man thinks his own name a strange or odd 
one, however much so it may be to others. fVe 
are so familiar with the names of John Taylor, 
or John Miller, or John Carpenter, or John Ba-’ 
ker, that we have lost all sense of the oddity o% a 
surname which signifies simply, in the 
who bore it, his occupation or employment. , 
The Cherokees, in Arkansas, having adopted \ 
most of the customs of the -frhites, their aborigi¬ 
nal names are now translated into the English 4 
language, furnishing a series of names which 
seem very singular to our eyes and ears. Of ? 
four individuals arrested under a charge of mur- i 
der near Taldequah lately, the names are Squir - 
rel , John Potato e, Wm. Wicked and Thonias 
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Muskrat. The chief justice in the Going Snake 
district, is Jesse Bushyhead. 

Church Organs* 

The lovers-of music should witness the per¬ 
formance of an organ made by Mr. John Koehnke, 
of oar city, for Zion Church f on Columbia near 
Vine street, in which building it is now put up. 
It is wonderful that organs made by Erben and 
others are brought from the East, when at less 
expense a far superior article can be obtained of 
Cincinnati manufacture. I fearlessly challenge 
comparison here between those made by Erben 
and the organ here refered to. There are few 
finer instruments of the kind and size any where. 

■- - 

The Cisrhmati Historical Society. 

It is desirable that files of periodicals now in 
existence, or that were once published here, 
should be placed for preservation in -the library of 
this society. Even single numbers, where files 
cannot be presented, will be acceptable. 

The following prints have been deposited with 
Mr. Randall, Librarian of the Society, as a com¬ 
mencement: 

1. The Western Washingtonian. 

2. The Daily Commercial. 

3. Orthodox Preacher. 

4. Reformist. 

k. Licht Freund. 

6. Christliche Apologele. 

7. Western Medical Reformer. 

8. Youth’s Visiter. 

9. Christmas Guest. 

10. Artist and Artisan. 

11. Western Genera! Advertiser. 

12. Cincinnati Miscellany. 

I trust that our city press will make up files 
for this commendable purpose. 

Am Apt Scholar* 

An old chap in Connecticut who was one of 
the most niggardly men known in that pprt of the 
country, carried on the blacksmithing business 
very extensively; and, as is generally the case in 
that State, boarded all of his own hands. And 
to show he envied the men what they eat, he 
would have a bowl of bean soup dished up for 
himself to cool, while that for the hands was 
served up in a large pan just from the boiling pot. 
This old fellow had an apprentice who was rather 
onlucky among the hot irons, frequently burn¬ 
ing his fingers. The old man scolded him severe¬ 
ly one day for being so careless. 

“How can I tell,” said the boy, “if they are 
hot unless they are red?” 

“ Never touch any thing again till you spit on 
it; if it don’t hiss it wont burn.” 

In a day or two the old man sent the boy in to 
<oe if his soap was cool. The boy went in—spit 
in the bowl; of course the soup did not hiss. He 
went back and told the boss all was right. 

u Dinner!” cried he. 

All hands run; down sat the old man at the 



head of the table; and in went a large spoonful of 
the boiling hot soup to his mouth. 

“Good Heavens!” cried the old man, in the 
greatest rage, “ what did you tell me that lie for? 
you young rascal!” 

“ I did not lie,” said the boy, very innocently. 
“ You told me I should spit on any thing to try 
if it was hot; so I spit in your bowl, and the soup 
did not hiss, so I supposed it was cool.” 

Judge of the effect on the jours. That boy 
never was in want of friends among the jour¬ 
neymen. 


From the St. Louis Reveille. 
t A Desperate Adventure. ^ 

[The following adventure of two men, one of 
them a St. Louis Boy , has been sent us, with a 
request to publish. The incident is one of those 
which gave such wild interest to the homeward 
journey of Lieut. Fremont.— Eds.] 

While encamped on the 24th of April, at a 
spring near the Spanish Trail, we were surprised 
by the sudden appearance among us of two Mex¬ 
icans; a man and a boy—the name of the man * 
was Andreas Fuentas, and that of the boy (a 
handsome lad eleven years old) Pablo Hernan¬ 
dez. With a cavalcade of about thirty horses, 
they had come out from Puebla de los Angelos, 
near the Pacific; had lost half their animals, sto¬ 
len by Indians, and now sought my camp for 
'aid. Carson and Godey,two of my men, volun¬ 
teered to pursue them, with the Mexican; and, 
well mounted, the three set off on the trail. In , 
the evening Fuentas returned, his horse having 
failed; but Carson and Godey had continued the 
pursuit 

In the afternoon of the next day, a war whoap • 
was heard, such as Indians make when returning t 
from a victorious enterprise; and soon Carson 
and Godey appeared driving before them a band 
of horses, recognised by Fuentas to be a part of 
those they had lost. Two bloody scalps, dang¬ 
ling from the end of Godey’s gun, announced 
that they had overtaken the Indians as well as 
the horses. They had continued the pursuit 
alone after Fuentas left them, and towards night¬ 
fall entered the mountains'into which the trail 
led. After sunset the moon gave light, and they 
followed the trail by moonlight until late in the^ 
night, when it entered a narrow defile, and was * 
difficult to follow. Here they lay from midnight 
till morning. At daylight thev resumed the pur¬ 
suit, and at sunrise discovered the horses; and 
immediately dismounting and tying up their 
own, they crept cautiously to a rising ground 
which intervened, from the crest of which they 
perceived the encampment of four lodges close 
by. They proceeded quietly, and had got within 
thirty or forty yards of their object, when a move¬ 
ment among the 'horses discovered them to the 
Indians. Giving the war shout they instantly* 
charged in the camp, regardless of the numbepH 
which the/our lodges might contain. The Indi¬ 
ans received them with a flight of-arfrotfs^ shot 
from their long bows, one of which passed 
through Godey’s shirt collar, barely Wiissing the 
neck. Our men fired their rifles upon a steady 
aim, and rushed in. Two Indians were stretched 
upon the grouud, fatally pierced with bullets; the* 
rest fled, except a lad, who was captured. The 
scalps of the fallen were instantly stripped off, 
but in the process, one of them, who had two 
balls through his body, sprung to his feet, the 
blood streaming from his skinned head, and ut- 
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tered a hideous howl. The frightful spectacle 
appalled the stout hearts of our men; but they 
dia what humanity required, and quickly termi¬ 
nated the agonies of the gory savage. They 
were now’ masters of the camp, which was a 
pretty little recess in the mountain, with a fine 
spring, and apparently safe from all invasion. J 
Great preparations had been made for feasting a 
large party, for it was a very proper place for a 
rendezvous, and for the celebration of such orgies 
as robbers of the desert would delight in. Sev¬ 
eral of the horses had been killed, skinned, and 
cut up—for the Indians living in the mountains, 
and only coming into the plains to rob and mur¬ 
der, make no other use of horses than to eat them. 
Large earthen vessels were on the fire, boiling 
and stewing the horse beef; and s several baskets 
containing fifty or sixty pairs of moccasins, indi¬ 
cated the presence or expectation of a large party. 
They released the boy who had given strong evi¬ 
dence of the stoicism, or something else of the 
' savage character, by commencing his breakfast 
upon a horse’s head as soon as he found he was 
not to be killed, but only tied as a prisoner.. 

Their object accomplished, our men gathered 
up all the surviving horses, fifteen in number, re¬ 
turned upon their trail, and rejoined us at our 
camp in the afternoon of the same day. They 
had rode about one hundred miles in the pursuit 
and return, and all in thirty hours. The time, 
place, object and numbers considered, this expe¬ 
dition of Carson and Godey may be considered 
among the boldest and most disinterested which 
the annals of western adventure, so full of daring 
deeds, can present. Two men, in a savage wil¬ 
derness, pursue day and night an unknown body 
of Indians into the defiles of an unknown moun¬ 
tain—attack them on sight without counting 
numbers—and defeat them in an instant—and for 
what?—to punish the robbers of the desert, and 
revenge the wrongs of Mexicans whom they did 
not know. I repeat it was Carson and Godey 
who did this—the former an American, born in 
Boonslick county, Missouri; the latter a French¬ 
man, born in St. Louis—and both trained to 
western enterprise from early life. 

_ - 

Fine Feelings. 

We knew a blunt old fellow in the State of 
Maine, who sometimes hit the nail on the head 
more pat than the philosophers. He once heard 
v a man much praised for his “good feelings .” 
Every body joined, and said the man was posses¬ 
sed of excellent feelings. 

44 What has he done?” asked our old genius. 

44 Oh! in every thing he is a man of fine be¬ 
nevolent feelings,” was the reply. 

44 What has he done?” cried the old fellow, 
again. 

By this time the company thought it necessary 
to show some of their favourite’s doings. They 
began to cast about in their minds, but the old 
man still shouted, 44 what has he doneV' They 
owned that they could not name any thing in 
particular. 

44 Yet,” answered the cynic, 44 you say that the 
man has good feelings—fine feelings—benevolent 
feelings. Now, gentlemen, let me tell you that 
there are people in this world who get a good 
name simply on account of their feelings. You 
can’t tell one generous action that they ever per¬ 
formed in their lives, but they can look and talk 
most benevolently. I know a man in this town 
that you would all call a surly, tough and un- 


amiable man, and yet be has done‘more acts of 
kindness in this country than all of you put to¬ 
gether. You may judge people’s actions by their 
feelings, but I judge people’s feelings by their 
actions.” 


Supcntitiou of the Sea* 

The author of the 44 Naval Sketch Book” gives 
the following as the origin of the prevalent aotion 
among sailors that the appearance of the birds 
known as 44 Mother Carey’s Chickens,” is the 
precursor of a storm: 

44 The 4 Tiger,* an outward bound East-India* 
man, had one continued gale, without intermis¬ 
sion, till she got to the Cape of Good Hope, by 
which time she was almost a wreck: that off this 
Cape in particular, she was nearly foundered: 
that in the height of the gale were seen a num¬ 
ber of ominous birds screaming about in the 
lightning’s blaze, and some of them of monstrous 
shape and size: that among the passengers was a 
woman called 4 Mother Carey,' who always seem¬ 
ed to smile when she looked upon these foul- 
weather birds, upon which it was concluded that 
she was a witch: that she had conjured them up 
from the Red Sea, and that they never would 
have a prosperous voyage whilst she remained on 
board; and, finally, that just as they were deba¬ 
ting about it, she sprung overboard and went 
down in a flame, when the birds, (ever after 
called 4 Mother Carey r s Chickens') vanished in a 
moment, and left the Tiger to pursue her voyage 
in peace.” 


44 The Stan and Stripes.” 

A correspondent of the New Bedford Mercury 
has picked up the following interesting scrap of 
history: 

1783. 44 On the 3d of February, the ship Bed¬ 
ford, Capt. Moores, belonging to the Massachu¬ 
setts, arrived in the Downs, passed Gravesend the 
4th, and was reported at the Custom House mo 
6th. She was not allowed regular entry until 
some consultation had taken place between the 
Commissioners of the Customs and the Lords of 
the Council, on account of the many acts of Par¬ 
liament yet in force against the rebels of America. 
She was loaded with five hundred and eighty-seven 
butts of whale oil, manned wholly with American 
seamen, and belonged to the island of Nantucket, 
in Massachusetts. The vessel lay at Horsley 
Down, a little below the Tower, ana teas the first 
which displayed the Thirteen Stripes of America in 
any British port." — Barnard's History of Eng¬ 
land, page 705. 


.Brevity. 

It is a common idea that the most laconic mili¬ 
tary despatch ever issued, was that sent by Cssar 
to the Horse Guards at Rome, containing the 
three memorable words, 44 Veni, vidi , vici," and 
perhaps until our own day, no like instance of 
brevity has been found. The despatch of Sir 
Charles Napier, after the capture of -Scinde, to 
Lord Ellenborough, both 'for brevity and truth, 
is, hotvever, far beyond it. The despatch con¬ 
sisted of one emphatic word —“Peccavi." 44 1 
have Scinde,” (sinned.) 
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Sty by day fhe gstpnt'band who settled, the 
west mt the .peril of their lives, are disappearing 
fro» thq, theatre of furtnan life, and a few brief 
years must weep the. survivors to that bourne 
figgi which ne traveller returns. 

Among these heroic spirits two brothers, 
Jeflsa* and EHas.Hughes figured in the frontier 
wars of Western Virginia. They WeTe both re¬ 
markable men. As early as 1774, Elias bore 
arms at the age of 18, and was doubtless at the 
period of his death, which occurred as lately m 
the 22d of last March, the last survivor of the 
n^emorable battle of Point Pleasant, on the 10th 
October* 1174. * This was the hardest fight 
•ever sustained with the Indians, it having lasted 
from early in the "morning till near night, sev¬ 
eral persons perishing from exhaustion in the 
course of the day. 

Thomas Hughes, the head of the family had 
emigrated from the south branch of the Poto> 
mac, and established himself with his wife and 
children at Clarksburg, Harrison county, on the 
Head waters of the Monongahela, at that period 
on the frontiers of the white settlements. In 
•this region, periodically invaded by Indians, the 
brothers, Jesse and Elias semd their apprentice; 
ship to border warfare. 

In 1777, Jesse, who was twenty-two, and Elias 
twenty years of age, attached themselves to a 
company of spies or rangers, raised by Capt. 
James Booth for the protection of the settlements. 
At one time die brothers being out on a scoot, 
they examined the localities of the enemy near 
the Steep bank of a run, made a smoke of rot¬ 
ten wood to keep off the gnats, and lay down 
wpop.lheir arras for the night, their moccasins 
the breech of their guns. Sometime af¬ 
ter, heating something like the snapping of a 
stick, tmd looking in the direction, they saw at 
a distance three Indians approaching, Instant¬ 
ly tbeiyoung me% sprang to their feet, leaped 
dow$ tfie bank and over the run. The Indi- 
aus pursuit, not knowing the^place so well, 
fell down the bfftik. The whitaB hearing the 
plash, stopped an instant, put on their, mocca¬ 
sins, raisefrjsyell and put off at full speed, leav¬ 
ing the Indians to take care of themselves. 

Id the middle of June three women went out 
Mm Wat’s fort to*gather greens in an adjom- 
ibgfield, while thus engaged were fired on 

bydtieatffitfdnal of a party of four Indians.— 
The bftltpasipd throughthe bonnet of a Mrs, 
oHaekevt Who screamed, an# with, the others ran 
towards the fort. An India# having in his hand a 
long staff mounted' with a spear, pursuing close¬ 
ly after them, thrust if with so much violence 
nC£ Mrs. Freoqghvanother of the women that, 


I entering her back just below the shoulder, it 
| came out at herjeft breast. With his tomahawk.* 
he r cleft the upper <part of the head, and-tarried * 
it off to save the scalp. 

The screams of the women alarmed the men 
in the fort, and seizing their nfies they ran out 
just as Mrs Freeman fell, a few shots were fired 
at tfffe Indian while he was tugging away at the 
scalp, but without effect, except so far as .to 
warn the men outBide of the fort that danger 
was at hand, and they quickly came in. Among 
these were Jesse Hughes, and a comrade named. 
John Schoolcraft, who, while they wore getting, 
in, discovered twolndiansstandingby the fence,/ 
and looking so intently towards the men at the 
fort as not to perceive any one else. Hughes* 
and Schoolcraft being unarmed—having left^ 
theix^grgns in the fort—stopped to one side and. 

! made their way in ^ly^ Hughe s, his broth¬ 
er and four others, armed themselves and. Hgpt 
out to bring in the dead body, and while Jesse 
was pointing out to the rest qf the party how 
near he had approached the Indians before no* 
ticing'them, one of the Indians made a howl 
liko a wolf, and the whole party moved off in. 
the direction whence the sound proceeded un¬ 
til supposing themselves near the spot, and stop¬ 
ping in a suitable place, Jesse howled also* He 
was answered, and two Indians were soon seem 
advancing. An opportunity offering, Elias 
Hughes shot one and the other took to flight.— 
Being pursued by the whites, he took shelter in; 
a thicket of brush, and while they were pro¬ 
ceeding to intercept him at his coming out, he 
returned [the way he enteied and made his es¬ 
cape. The woundod Indian also got off, la. 
their pursuiL^JLthfljQthaia. tK^party passed by " 
where jthe wounded man lay, and one of the men 
was for stopping and finishing him, bpt Hughes 
called out “he is safe! let us have the others,’ r 
and they all pressed forward into the thicket 
On their return the savage was v gone, and al¬ 
though his free bleeding enabled them to pur*, 
sue bus track readily for a while, a hssvy show-; 
er of rain falling while they were in pursuit, all- 
traces-ofhim were finally lost. 

On the 16th June, Capt. Booth, who being an* 
well educated man, as well as an efficient lead¬ 
er in scouting parties, being at work in his field, 
was surprised and shot by the savages. Jesse 
Hughes by common consent succeeded to his. 
post. 

In 178(T West’s fort was again visited by the 
Indians. The frequent incursions of the ?aga- 
ges during the year 1778, had led. the inhabi¬ 
tants to desert their homes and shelter them*, 
.selvesin places of greater security; but beings 
unwilling to give up the improvements which, 
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they hid already made, and commence anew 
in the woods, some few families returned to 
their farms during the wintei*, and on the ap¬ 
proach of spring moved into forts. In this case, 
the settlers had been in only a short time* when 
the enemy made his appearance, and continued 
to invest the fort for some time. Ignorant when 
to expect relief, the feeble band shut up there 
were becoming desperate when Jesse Hughes re¬ 
solved at all hazards to obtain assistance from 
abroad. Leaving the fort at night, ho eluded 
their sentinels, and made his way to the Buch- 
snnan fort. Here he prevailed on a party of the 
men to accompany them to West’s and relieve 
thOse%who had been so long shut up there. They 
drived before day, and on consultation, it was 
thought advisable to abandon the place once 
more and remove to Buchannan fort. On their 
way the Indians resorted to every artifice to sep¬ 
arate the party so as to cut them up in detach¬ 
ments, but to no purpose. All their stratagems 
were frustrated, and the entire body reached the 
fort in safety. 

In March 1781, a party of Indians surprised 
the inhabitants on Leading creek, Tygart’s Val¬ 
ley, nearly depopulating the settlement. Among 
others they killed Alexander Roney, Mrs. 
Dougherty, and carried away Mrs. Roney and 
son,and Mr. Dougherty prisoners. On receipt 
of these tidings at Clarksburg, a party'was 
promptly made up to chastise the savages, and 
if possible, rescue the prisoners, and pursuit be¬ 
ing immediately made 5 , the advance of the party 
discovered rho Indians on a branch of Hughes’ 
river. Col. Lowther and the brothers, Jesse and 
Elias Hughes led the pursuing force- It was 
concluded to leave th« Hughes^ watch the one' 
my, while the residue of the party retired a short 
distance to rest, with the design to attack them 
in the morning. As soon as day dawned, on a 
preconcerted signal being made, the whites 
crawled through the brush, and a general file 
was poured in on the Indians of whom one on¬ 
ly made his escape. Young Roney unfortu¬ 
nately lay sleeping in the bosom of one of the 
Indians,and the same bullet that passed through 
tite head of the savage deprived the boy of life. 
Mrs. RoUey, ignorant of the fate of her son, and 
in the prospect of deliverance, losing the recol¬ 
ection of the recent murder of her husband, 
rtm to the whites repeating, “I am Aleck Ro¬ 
ney’s wife of the Valley, I am Aleck Roney’s 
wife of the Valley, and a pretty little woman, 
too if I was well dressed.” Dougherty who 
was tied down and unable to move, was discov¬ 
ered by the whites as they rushed into the camp. 
Fearing that he was one of the enemy and might 
do them injury as they advanced, one of the 


party stopping, detaftnded who he was. Benum¬ 
bed with cold, and discomposed by the firing, 
he could not make hhnself kiiown or understood. 
Thu white man raised' his gun, directing ft tdW- * 
ards him and called out that if he did not say 
who he was, he would put a ball through bhh, 
be he w hite man or Indian. Fears supplying I 
him with energy, he exclaimed at last, “J— 
am I to be killed by white people at last.” Col. 
Lowther then recognized him and saved his life. 
The plunder recovered on this occasion Was so 
abundant as to divide fourteen pounds seventeen 
shillings and six pence—nearly forty dollars to 
each of the recaptors. 

In September, 1785, a party of Indians who 
had been stealing horses near jClarksburg were 
fottowed by a company raised on the spot out 
of the border warriors, commanded as before by 
Lowther, and the brothers Hughes, Jesse and I 
Elias. On the 3d night after starting, the whites 
and Indians unknown to the fact had encamped 
within a short distance of each other. In the 
morning the pursuers divided taking two differ¬ 
ent routes. Elias Hughes and his party discov¬ 
ered the Indiana by the ^moke of their fires, 
and creeping cautiously up through the brush 
were enabled to get near enough for Hughes to 
shoot, when one of the savages fall and the res¬ 
idue took to flight. One of the Indians passing 
near where Col. Lowther stood, was fired at by 
him as he ran, and killed on the spot. The hor¬ 
ses and other plunder regained from the savages 
were taken home by the whites who weTehow¬ 
ever waylaid on the route, and one of their num¬ 
ber, John Barnet, so badly wotraded, that he died 
before reaching home. 

At another time Elias Hughes and his men 
discovering a party of Indians, fired upon them. 
The Indians ran in different directions. Hughes 
made after one, and was gaining upon him fast, * 
in a bottom piece of land in which were no 
trees, when the Indian turned quickly about 
with loaded gun uplifted* Hughes’ gun was 
empty and there were no trees to spring behind. 
But instantly springing obliquely to the- right 
and left, with a bound and out stretched arm, 
he flirted the muzzle of the Indians gun to one 
side, and the next moment had his long knife 
in him up to the hilt. 

On the 5th December of the same year, the ht- 
dians made another inroad into these devoted 
regions, and marking their progress with blood 
and plunder, massacred several of 4ie men and 
women and carried off some prisoners, a daugh¬ 
ter of Jesse Hughes among the the rest. She 
remained in captivity a year, when she was ran¬ 
somed by her father. 

| In September 1789, Jesse beiftgone of a party 
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of drovem who were taking Qattle into Marigjta 
for the supply of the settlers there, the compa¬ 
ny encamped for the night, when within a few 
miles of the river Ohio. 7n the morning while 
dressing they were alarmed by a discharge of 
guns which killed one and wounded another of 
the drovers. The most of the party escaped by 
flight. Nicholas Carpenter and his son, who had 
hid in ^ pond of water, were discovered, toma¬ 
hawked and scalped. George Leggett, another 
of the. drovers was never heard of afterwards, 
having doubtless lost his life there. Hughes him¬ 
self. although taken at great disadvantage, ef¬ 
fected his escape. He wore lon^ leggings, and 
when the firing commenced, they were fastened 
to his belt, but were hanging loose below. Al¬ 
though an active runner he found lu» purs up rs 
were gaining on him, and that his safety depen¬ 
ded in getting rid of these incumbrances. In 
as brief a space of time as possible, he halted, 
stepping on the lower part of the leggings and 
broke the strings attaching them to the belt, 
which he had no time to untie or even to get out 
hia knife and cut. As 'little lime as this cost, 
it was at the hazard of his life. One of the In¬ 
dians approached and flung a tomahawk at 
him, which however, only grazed his head.— 
Once disencumbered of the leggings, he soon 
made his escape. 

On one occasion during this period of danger, 
which kept such men as the Hughes’ in con¬ 
stant employment Jesse, observed a lad, in¬ 
tently eligaged, fixing hie rifle. * ‘Jim,” said he, 
“what are you doing there?” “/am going to 
shoot a gobbler that I hear on the hill side,” said 
Jim. /hear no turkey” replied Hughes. “Lis¬ 
ten,” said Jim. “there—don’t your hear it; lis¬ 
ten again*” “Well” said Hughes, after hear¬ 
ing it repeated, “/’ll go and kill it.” “No you 
won’t,” exclaimed the lad, “it is my turkey; / 
heard it fyrst.” “Well,” said Hughes “you know 
/am the best rtiarksmfcn, and besides /don’t 
waggt the turkey; yo* may have it.”* Jim then 
seeing, Hughes went out, with his own ri- 
the side of the fort which was furthest 
ftm'tbe supposed turkey, nn<J skirting a ravine 
in on the rear, and as he expected, disccv- 
. 4fe$$*n /ndian who was seated on a ehesnut 
eta**; surrounded and partly hid by sprouts, 
go&bling at intervals and watching in the 
. direction of the fort, to see whom he would be 
able to decoy opt. Hughes crept up behind him, 
IMkI the first notice given the savage of his pres- 
.jgLCCtWae a shot which deprived him of life. He 
off the scalp and went HUo the fort where 
Jim was waiting for the prize. “There now,” 
tmid the lad. ”you have let the turkey .go; I 
should hav*JtiU*d U if I had gone.” “No.” 


said Hughes, “J did not let it go,” and taking 
out the scalp & throwing it down, “There take 
your turkey, Jim, I don’t want it ” The lad wai 
overcome and nearly fainted in view of the nar¬ 
row escape he had made. 

In 1790 the hostilities of the /ndianshad been 
reduced to stealing horses, merely. The Ohio 
above Marietta was their crossing place to 
Clarksburg, the route from that river being 
through a dense forest. All was quiet in the 
settlements, as they had been for some time 
without alarms on the score of Indiana. One 
night a man who had a horse in an enclosure, 
heard the fence fall: he jumped up and ran out 
and saw an Indian spring on the horse and dash 
off. An hour or two sufficed to rouse the neigh¬ 
borhood, and a company of twenty-five or thir¬ 
ty persons agreed to assemble and start by day 
light. Tk^y took a circle around the settle¬ 
ment, and soon struck .of ten or twelve 

horses, ridden off, as they judged probable, by 
the^ame number of Indians. The captain call¬ 
ed a halt for consultation. Jesse Hughes who 
wqs one of the party was opposed to following 
their trace, alleging he could pilot them a near¬ 
er way to the Ohio, where they would be able 
to intercept their retreat. A majority, inclu¬ 
ding the captain advocated pursuit. Hughes 
then insisted that the Indians would waylay 
their trail, in order to know if they were fol¬ 
lowed, and could choose spots where they would 
be able to shoot two or three of the whites, and 
put their own friends upon their guard, and that 
the savages once alarmed would keep the start 
they had already got. These arguments appear¬ 
ing to shake the purpose of the party, the com¬ 
mander, jealous of Hughes’ influence, broke up 
the council, calling on (he men to follow him, 
and let all cowards go home. He dashed on 
then, the men all following him. Hughes felt 
the insult keenly, but kept on with the rest.— 
They had not proceeded many miles till the trull 
went down a drain, where the ridge on one side 
was very steep, with a ledge of rocks for a con¬ 
siderable distance. On the top of the cliff, two 
Indians lay in ambush, and when the company 
got opposite, they made some noise which in¬ 
duced the men to halt; that instant two of t|te 
company were shot and mortally wounded.— 
Before any of them could ride round and ascend 
the cliff, the Indians were out of reach and 


gni. 

The party of whites then agreed that Hoghea 
as in the right, and alttfStogh fearful they were 
>o late, changed their route ro^intercept them 
t the crossing place. They guye the'wonn- 
ed men in charge of some of their numbers, 
nd making a desperate posh, reached the Qhio 
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‘fiver next day about an hour after the savages 
had crossed it. The water was yet muddy with 
the horses trails, and the rafts the Indians had 
crossed on, were yet floating on the opposite 
shore. The company were then unanimous for 
abandoning all pursuit. Hughes had now full 
satisfaction for the insult. It seemed, he said, 
as if they were going to prove the captain’s words 
and show who were the cowards. As for him¬ 
self, he said he would cross with as many as 
were willing, half their party, being a3 he sup¬ 
posed, enough to take the enemy’s scalps. They 
all refused. He then said if but one man would 
cross with him he would keep on, hut still no 
one 'would consent.. He then said he would go 
by himself and take a scalp or leave his own. 

After his party had got out of sight, Hughes 
made his way up the river three or four miles, 
keeping out of view from th© ©4her shore, as he 
supposed the Indians were watching to see if 
the party would cross. He then made a raft and 
crossed, the. river, and encamped for the night. 
He struck their trail next day, and pursuing it 
very cautiously some ten miles from the river 
found their camp. There was but one Indian 
in it, tho rest being out hunting. In order to 
pass his time pleasantly, he had made a sort of 
fiddle out of bones, and was sitting at ease sing¬ 
ing and playing. Hughes crept up and shot him. 
He then took his scalp and made his way home. 
This is the last I have been able to learn of Jes¬ 
se Hughes, except that he survived many years, 
and died not long since. 

After Gen, Wayne’s treaty, Elias Hughes and 
family settled upon the waters of the Licking in 
Ohio. Tho Indians having, at an early day, kill¬ 
ed a young woman whom he highly esteemed, 
and subsequently his father, the return ot peace 
did not eradicate his antipathy to the race. In 
the month of April, 1800, two Indians, having 
collected a quantity of fur on the Rocky Fork 
of Licking, proceeded to the Bowling Green, 
stole three horses and put ofl for Sandusky.— 
The next morning Hughes, Ratliff and Bland, 
.going out for the horses and not finding them, 
did not return to apprise their families; but con¬ 
tinued upon the trail, and at night discovering 
the Indians’ fire on Granny’s creek, some few 
miles N. W. of where Mt. Vernon stands, lay 
down for the night, and the next morning walk¬ 
ed up to the Indians as they were cooking their 
morning repast. At first the Indians looked 
somewhat embarrassed, proposed restoration-cf 
the horses, and giving part of their furs by way 
of conciliation, from which the whites did not 
dissent, bat were thinking of the whole of their 
furs and the future safety of the horses. 

It being a damp morning; it was 1 proposed to 


shoot off all their guns and put in fresh loads.— 
A mark was made; Hughes raised his gun os¬ 
tensibly to shoot, which attracted the attention 
of the Indians to the mark and was a signal.— 
Ratliff downed one, Bland’s gun flashed, but 
Hughes turning quickly round, emptied his gun 
in the other Indian’s head, setting fire at the 
same time to the handkerchief around it. On re~ 
turning they kept their expedition a secret fot 
some time. 

Hughes’ memory failed him considerably the 
last three or four years. Previously his eye sight 
failed him entirely, but partially returned again; 
With patience he waited his approaching end, 
firmly believing that his Redeemer lived, and 
that through Him ho should enjoy the life to 

come. 

His decease occurred, as I have stated, on the 
22nd last March. With him doubtless disap¬ 
peared the last survivor of those who bore a part 
in the memorable battle of Point Pleasant, at 
the mouth of Kanawha, seventy-one yearasince. 
The body was attended to the grave with every 
demonstration of the respect due to his past ser¬ 
vices, by several military corps, and a concourse 
of his fellow citizens. 


The General Assembly of the Pres byte* 
rian Church. 

: This body composed of the delegates of the 
Presbyterian churches in the United Stales, met 
for the first time in Cincinnati, and for the sec¬ 
ond time in the west, on Thursday ladt. There 
are nearly two hundred on the rolls, who are 
constituted in about equal proportions .of min¬ 
isters and ruling elders. They are generally 
fine looking men, with much less of the rigid* 
Scotch and Scotch Irish cast of features than 
might be expected from the great element of 
their descent. 

An impression appears to prevail that this 
body is selected from the church at large, out of 
its strongest members. This is a great mistake. 
Each Presbytery, according toils number; sends 
one or more ministers, and as many lay repre¬ 
sentatives, and the usual practice is to delegate 
them in turn, varying in particular cases to suit 
the convenience of members. The presump¬ 
tion therefore is, that each general assembly is a 
fair representation—and no more, of the talent 
and weight of character of the denomination 
at large. Neither is the title D. D. appended to 
the names of the ministers, any evidence of the 
greater weight of influence, talent, knowledge 
or piety of him who holds it as compared with 
the rest It is conferred not by the church but 
by the various colleges of learning throughout 
lUv land, and as a general rule* it is doubtless 
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the fact that those who bestow degree most free¬ 
ly, are least qualified to judge on the subject.— 
One of the Doctorates in the Synod of Cincin¬ 
nati was lately confered on one of the members 
by Augusta college, Ky. He had probably 
graduated there. I could find fifty ministers 
of others in the same denomination better enti¬ 
tled to pre-eminence in knowledge, judgment, 
and pulpit abilities. 7T these distinctions are to 
be confered, they ought to be bestowed by the 
General Assembly; but the whole syBtera is at 
variance with that parity of presbyters which 
forms a fundamental doctrine in the church or¬ 
der and government of Presbyterians. 

Various questions of *deep interest to that 
church are fairly before the assembly, and some 
of them have been discussed, at length. The 
debates are pnblic and appear to command a 
crowd of auditors. 


The Indian Trail* 

“The Indians have attacked Mr. Stuart’s 
house, burnt it, and carried his family into cap¬ 
tivity!” were the first words of a breathless 
"woodman, as he rushed into a block-house of a 
village in Western New York, during one of the 
early border wars. “Up, up—a dozen men 
should have been on the trail two hours ago/ 9 

“God help us!” said one of the group, a bold, 
frank forester, and with a face whiter than ash¬ 
es, he leaned against the wall gasping for 
breath. Every eye was turned on him with sym¬ 
pathy, for he and Mr, Stuart’s only daughter, 
a lovely girl of seventeen were to be married 
in a few days. 

The bereaved father was universally respect¬ 
ed. He was a man of great benevolence of heart, 
and of some property, and resided on a mill seat 
lie owned about two miles from the village.— 
His family consisted of his eldest daughter and 
three children. He had been from home, so the 
runner said, when, his house was attacked, nor 
had his neighbors any intimation of the catas¬ 
trophe until the light of the burning tenements 
awakened the suspicions of a settler, who was 
a mile nearer the village than Mr. Stuart, and 
who proceeded towards the flames, found the 
house and mills in ruins, and recognized the feet 
of femiles and children on the trail of Indians. 
He hurried instantly to the fort,and was the indi¬ 
vidual who now stood breathlessly narrating the 
events which we in fewer words have detailed. 

The alarm spread through the village like a 
fire spreads in a swamp after a drought, and be¬ 
fore the speaker had finished his story, the little 
block-house was filled with eager and sympa¬ 
thizing faces. Several of the inhabitants had 
brought their rifles, and others now hurried 
home to arm themselves. The young men of 
the settlement gathered, to a man, around Hen- 
rj Leper, the betrothed husband of Mary Stuart; 
and though few words were spoken, the earnest 
grasp of the band, and the accompanying looks, 
assured him that his friends keenly felt For him, 
and were ready to follow him to the world’s 
end. That party was about to set forth, when 
a man was Been hurriedly running up the road 
'from (he direction of the desolated home. 


“It is Mr. Stuart 1” said one of the oldest of 
the group, “stand back, and let him come in.” 

The men parted right and left from the door¬ 
way, and Immediately the father entered, the 
neighbors bowing respectfully to him as he pass¬ 
ed. He scarcely returned their salutation, but 
advancing directly to his intended son-in-laftr, 
the two mutually fell into each other’s arms. 
The spectators, not wishing to intrude on the 
privacy of their grief, turned their faces away 
with that instinctive delicacy which is nowhere 
to be found more often than among those who 
are thought to be rude borderers; but they heard 
sobs and they knew that the heart of the usual¬ 
ly collected Mr. Stuart must he fearfully agita¬ 
ted. 

“My friends,” said he, at length—‘this is kind, 

I see you kqpw my loss, and are ready to march 
with me! God bless you! He could say no 
more, for he was choked with emotion. 

“Stay back, father,” said young Leper, us¬ 
ing for the first time a name which in that mo¬ 
ment of desolation carried sweet comfort to the 
parent’s heart “you cannot bear tho fatigue as 
well as me—death only will prevent us from 
bringing back Mary.” 

“I know it—I know it, my son—hut cannot 
stay here in suspense. No, I will go with you. 

I have to-day the strength of a dozen men!” 

The fathers who .were there nodded in assent,, 
and nothing further was said, but immediately 
the party, as if by one impulse, set forth. 

There was no difficulty in finding the trail of 
the Indians, along which the pursuers advanced 
with a speed incredible to those unused to for. 
est life, and the result of long and severe disci¬ 
pline. But rapid as their march was, hour af¬ 
ter hour elapsed without any signs of savages, 
though evidence that they passed the route a 
while before was continually met. The sun 
rose high above the heavens until he stood above 
the tree tops, then he began slowly to decline, 
and at length his slant beams could scarcely 
penetrate tho forest; yet there was no appear¬ 
ance of the Indians, and the hearts of the pur¬ 
suers began to despond. Already tho pursuits 
w&84iselesp, for the boundaries of the settlers’ 
district had long been passed; they were in the 
very heart of the savages’ country; and by thin 
time the Indians had probably reached their vil¬ 
lage. Yet, when the older men, who alone 
would venture to suggest a return, looked at the 
father or the intended son-in-law, young Leper* 
they could only utter the words which would 
carry despair to two almost breaking hearts, and 
so the march was eontined. But night drew on, 
and one of the elders spoke: 

“There seems to be no hope,” he said, stop¬ 
ping and resting his rifle on the ground, “we 
are far from our families. What would become 
of the village if attacked in our absence?” 

This was a question that went to every heart, 
and by one consent the party stopped, and ma¬ 
ny, especially of the older ones, took a step or 
two involuntarily homewards. The father and 
young Leper looked at each other in mute des¬ 
pair. 

“You are right, Jenkins,” said the young 
man, at length. “It is selfish in us to lead you 
so far away from home? on”—aud here for an in¬ 
stant he choked— “onr perhaps a fruitless errand. 
Go baok f-we thank you for having come to far. 
But as for me, my way lies ahead, even if it 
leads into tha very heart of an Endian village 
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“And I will follow you!’* “AndIt” exclaim¬ 
ed a dozen voices; for daring, in moments like 
these, carried the day against cooler counsels, 
and the young to a man, sprang to Leper’s side. 

Even the old men were affected by the con¬ 
tagion. They were torn by conflicting emo¬ 
tions, now thinking of their wives and little 
ones behind, and now reminded of the suffering 
captives before. They still fluctuated, when 
one of the young men exclaimed in a low voice— 

'•See! there they are!” and as he spoke he 
.pointed to a thin column of light ascending in 
the twilight above the tree tops, from the bot¬ 
tom of the valley lying immediately beyond 
- them. 

•‘On them, on,” said Jenkins, now the first to 
move ahead; “but silently, for the slightest 
noise will ruin our hopes. ” 

Oh, how the father’s heart thrilled at these 
words! The evident belief of his neighbors in 
the uselessness of further pursuits, had wrung 
his heart and with Leper he had resolved to go 
unaided, though meantime he had watched with 
intense anxiety the proceedings of the councils, 
for he knew that two men, or even a dozen, 
would probably be insufficient to rescue the 
captives. But when his eyes caught the dis¬ 
tant light, hope rushed wildly back over his 
heart. With the next minute he was foremost 
. iu the line of pursuers, apparently the coolest 
and most cautious of all. 

With a noiseless tread the borderers proceeded 
until they were within a few yards of the 
encamped Indians, whom they discovered 
through the avenue of trees, as the fire flashed 
up, when a fresh brand was thrown upon it.— 
Stealthily creeping forward a few paces further, 
they discerned the captive girl with her two 
little brothers and three sisters, bound, a short 
distance from the group; and at the sight, the 
fear of the father lest some of his little ones, un¬ 
able to keep up in the hasty flight, had been 
tomahawked, gave way to a thrill of indescri¬ 
bable joy. He and Jenkins were now by com¬ 
mon consenflookcd on as the leaders of the par¬ 
ty. He paused to count the group. 

‘•Twenty-five in all,” he said, in a lowjwhis- 
per. “We can take off a third at least with one 
fire, and then rush in on them,” and he looked 
to Jenkins who nodded approvingly. 

In hurried whispering the plan of attack was 
regulated, each having an Indian assigned to 
his rifle. During this brief pause every heart 
trembled lest the accidental crackling of a twig 
or a tone spoken unadvisedly above a whisper 
should attract the aueuiion of the savages. Sud¬ 
denly, before all was arranged, one of them 
sprung to hie feet, and looked suspiciously in 
the direction of our little party. At the same 
insuint. another sprung toward the prisoners, 
and with eyes fixed on the thicket where the 
pursuers lay, held his tomahawk above the start¬ 
led girl, aa if to strike the instant any demon¬ 
strations of hostilities should appear. 

The children clung ro their titters, side with 
stifled cries. Thu moment was critical; if the 
proximity of the pursers w is inspected their 
discovery would be the result. To wail until 
each mfin hud hie victim assigned him, might 
prove ruinous; to fire premuturtly might be 
equally ho, Bv* Leper forgot every considera¬ 
tion in the peril of Mary, and almost at the in¬ 
stant when the occurrences we have related 
were taking plaoe, took aim at the savage stand-. 


ing over his betrothed, and fired. The Indian 
fell dead. 

Immediately a yell rang through the forest— 
the savages leaped to their arms, a few dashed 
into the thicket, others rushed on the prisoners, 
the most sagacious retreating behind trees. But 
on that whoop a dozen rifles rang in the air, and 
half a score of the assailed fell to the earth, 
while the borderers, breaking from the .thicket, 
with uplifted tomahawks, came to the rescue.-*- 
A wild hand-to-hand conflict ensued, in which 
nothing could be seen except the figures of the 
combatants, rolling together among the whirl¬ 
ing leaves; nothing heard but angry shouts, 
and the groans of the wounded and dying. In 
a few minutes the borderers were victorious. 

Leper had been the first to enter the field.— 
Two stout savages dashed at him with swinging 
tomahawks, but the ’knife of Leper found the 
heart of one, and the other fell stunned by a 
blow from the but end of his father’s rifle, who 
followed hjp intended son-in-law a step or two 
behind. A second’s delay would have been too 
late. 

Fortunately none of the assailants were kill¬ 
ed, though several were seriously wounded.— 
The suddenness of the attack may account for 
the comparative immunity which they enjoyed. 

How shall we describe the gratitude ana joy 
with which the father kissed tiis rescued chil¬ 
dren? How shall we tell the rapture with which 
Leper clasped his affianced bride to his bosom'? 
We feel our incapacity for the task and drop a 
veil over emotions too holy for exposure. But 
many a stout borderer wept at the sight. 

Soda Water Factor y 9 Steam Fatty, tie. 

One of the summer luxuries of large towns 
and cities, great and little, is Soda Water. Of 
this the consumption in many places, is incon¬ 
ceivable to those who forget how extensively 
and frequently, men need, or fancy they need 
the refreshing influence of oooling draughts,—* 
There are two soda water manufacturers in Cin¬ 
cinnati. where the article is made, and the foun¬ 
tains charged fit for use; My nptes refer how¬ 
ever only to that of J. S. Glascoe, the more im¬ 
portant of the two establishments. 

Soda water is made by impregnating water 
with carboriic acid gas, in the proportion of 5 
parts in bulk of one, to twelve of the other, the 
gas in a fountain of the eapaeity of 17 gallons, 
being condensed into a volume of one twelfth 
its natural space. It is the expansion of that gas 
when discharged for use, whi’ch creates the ef¬ 
fervescence in the tumbler, and tbepHRgency of 
the soda water when drained at a draught. 

The following is the process of manufacture. 
The gas is generated in a strong leaden vessel 
by the action of diluted sulphuric acid on mar¬ 
ble dust—carbonate of lime. It is passed into 
two gasometers holding 75 gallons each, and 
thence forced by steam power acting on 4hree 
air pumps into the fountain, compressing ninoty 
five gallons of carbonic acid gas into thp apace 
of seven gallons in the corns of .three 
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A safety valve is in connection with the ma¬ 
chine which indicates a pressure of 85 lbs to the 
square inch in* the fountain. I learn that Mr. 
Gkucoe fills fountains for Maysville, Covington 
and Frankfort, Kentucky; Lawrenceburg and 
Rising Sun, Indiana; and Dayton,Ohio, as well 
as great numbers in our city. As only one 
dollar for each filling is charged by him, the 
old method of filling by hand, equally inconve¬ 
nient and dangerous, has been generally aban¬ 
doned. He tells me he filled last year more than 
1160 fountains, the number of which he expects 
will reach this year to 1500. 

Mr. Glascoe also manufactures putty by steam 
power, producing at the rate of four hundred 
thousand pounds per annum, equal to 8.000 
kegs of 50 pounds each. In this process he 
has been enabled to reduce the price from 12i 
to 4 cts. extending his sales in all directions 
to a distance which controls the markets of the 
west, the south-west, and the region along the 
lakes to the north. This is effected by machinery 
which crushes the whiting, previously dried by 
hot air, under a huge roller of 1200 lbsthe 
mass being turned up again under the action of 
plough sheares, so that no part of it escapes pul¬ 
verising. The oil being then poured in on the 
mass, the process of grinding and crushing is 
renewed and carried on until the entire mass is 
thoroughly mixed and rendered fit for immediate 
service. 

The whole process is well worth a visit to the 
manufactory. 


Modern Buildings. 

The progress of the arts as well as of wealth 
and cultivated taste, is introducing improve¬ 
ments in house building, of which our predeces¬ 
sors had no conception. We of Cincinnati, can¬ 
not of course build houses which shall com¬ 
pare in luxury and extravagance, with some of 
the palaces in Boston, New York, and Phila¬ 
delphia. Still, we are erecting houses as fine 
ad any people ought to build, and some equal 
in substantial and simple elegance, to those 
found anywhere. One of the latest of these is 
that of J. M.Niues, on Eighth, between Walnut 
and Vine streets. The mouldings, stucco work, 
&c., of the parlors are very rich, indeed. 

In another class of these buildings, such as 
Messrs. Parkhurst , Probasco, S. S. Smith, on 
Fourth street, bath houses and other conven¬ 
iences are introduced to great extent. In Mr. 
Probasco’s the doors are dll made in the style of 
cabinet work, and of our richest and most beau¬ 
tiful native woods. This is the introduction, 
or rather the revival of a highly ornate feature 
in architecture. I say revival, die oldest house 


| in this city—-Mr. Wads’s, on Cemgresa street 
—being built in this style. All the wood-work 
except the floors being of black-walnut, a wood 
whose beauties cannot be duly appreciated un¬ 
til the lapse of time haB brought them out to 
view. 

Relics of the Past! 

Ft. Hamilton, June 21 st, 1792. 
Dear General : 

Agreeable to the directions con¬ 
tained in your letter of the 11th Inst, five of the 
scythes were sent forward to Major Strong, and 
with the remaining six I commenced work on 
Monday, and have already cured five cocks of 
hay, which in my opinion, is little inferior to 
timothy. It is so warm on the Prairie that it is 
cut, cured, and cocked the same day; conse¬ 
quently can lose none of its juices. An addi¬ 
tional number of eoythes will be necessary,in or¬ 
der to procure the quantity you want. I can 
find no sand as a substitute for whetstones—per¬ 
haps some might be procured among the citizens. 
One, two or three, if more cannot be had, would 
be a great relief. The window glass, iron and . 
hemp came forward, but not of the other arti¬ 
cles wrote for. 

I have allowed the mowers one and a half ra¬ 
tions per day, and both them and the hay-ma¬ 
kers, half a pint of whiskey each. This I hope 
will meet your approbation. I have also prom¬ 
ised to use my endeavors to procure them ex¬ 
tra wages. As the contract price of whiskey is 
about 16 shillings per gallon, and this extra li¬ 
quor cannot bo considered as part of the ration; 
would it not be well to furnish it as well as the 
salt in the Quarter Master Department. I am 
sure you will conceive that men laboring hard 
In the hot sun require an extra allowance, and 
it maybe brought here at 15s. cost and carriage. 
Lt. Hartshorn returned last evening with his 
command, arid will no doubt report to you. He 
is of opinion there is a camp of Indians not far 
distant from this, on the west side of the river. 

I shall employ his cavalry as a covering party to 
the hay makers, &c., which will make the duly 
of the infantry lighter—the many objects we 
have to attend to-makes their duty very hard.— ' 
The want of camp kettles to cook their meat In 
is a great inconvenience. Inclosed you have a 
return for articles we cannot well do without 
The want of clothing for the men is also a sub¬ 
ject of complaint. I am told there are a num¬ 
ber pairs of linen overalls in store at head quar¬ 
ters. I wish you would think proper ta send 
them here, with some shirts to cover our naked-* 
ness. Indeed I should feel much relieved by;a 
visit from you. Permit me here to suggest the 
necessity of furntshing.grass hook# for the hone, 
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Mid indeed the contractors men ought to have 
them also. 

The officers of the 2d regiment contend with 
me foT rank* and I believe are about to make a 
representation to the President on the subject. 
As I filled Captain Mercer’3 vacancy, and was 
myself th’e bearer of his commission, and being 
appointed by a different act of Congress, I feel 
no uneasiness with respect to their claims. But 
the want of my commission may be some in¬ 
convenience. I addressed Gen. Knox on this 
subject in March last-having received no an¬ 
swer, I fear from the multiplicity of business in 
your office at that time he overlooked my request, 
and have therefore to solicit your influence with 
him for a copy of my commission to support my 
claims. 

Respectfully yours, 

JNO. ARMSTRONG, 
Capt. Commandant. 

Gen. s. Wilkinson. 

Fort Washington, July 6th, 1792. 
Dear Sir: 

I have only time to tell you that you 
must forward by the convoy, if it has not reach¬ 
ed* the enclosed letter, or if it has, by two of 
your runners—it being of moment. Keep a 
good lookout for “poor Jack” or Charley may 
biirn the hay. Adieu. 

Yours, &c. v 

JAS. WILKINSON, B. Gen’I. 

N. B. I send a nag for your particular atten¬ 
tion. She is my favorite, and is very poor. 

J. W. 

J. Armstrong, Esq., Capt. Com’dt. 


Ferocity of a Bear* 

The following remarkable instance of fero¬ 
city in a bear is related as having occurred at 
Bridgeport, Maine, nearly forty years ago. It is 
seldom that tBe black bear manifests so much 
ferocity when met with in the forest of New 
England. This one, however, was accompanied 
by her cubs, and her courage and rage were 
stimulated by the love of her offspring: 

“Benjamin Foster, son of Maj. Asahel Fos¬ 
ter, of Bridgeton, being on his way through a 
thicket of woods, was suddenly alarmed by the 
growling of a bear. He soon discovered an old 
she bear and two cubs. The old one immedi¬ 
ately made towards him, growling, and very 
fierce. He immediately took to the first tree he 
could find, which was about nine inches diam¬ 
eter, and about twenty feet to the first limbs; 
this he ascended with all possible speed, and 
having reached the limbs, he called to the near-) 
est neighbor, who lived about a quarter of a 
mile distant, for help. The bear, on hearing 
his cries* retreated from tho tree and hallooed 
also, which she repeated as often as he called 
for help. 

The bear then returned to the tree and climb 
ed up nearly to the first limbs, but losing her 
lurid ahe fell to the ground; this enraged her, 


and she again asefended the tree with greater 
velocity, and overtook him at the lenght of a- 
bout thirty feet, when she seized him one foot, 
but the shoe coming off she fell to the ground; 
recovering, she ascended the tree a third time* 
and took off the other shoe, he. constantly call¬ 
ing for help and finding none.* He had now as¬ 
cended the tree as far as was safe for him to ven¬ 
ture, the bear constantly tearing his feet with 
her teeth, until they became a moat shocking 
spectacle. 

The bear at length fastened her jaws so pow¬ 
erfully to one of his heels as to cause the limbs 
by which he held to break, and he fell to the 
ground, the bear falling at the same time on the ; 
other side of the tree; and notwithstanding his 
feet was in this mangled condition, he escaped 
to the nearest house and arrived safe. The dis¬ 
tance from the ground bv measurement, from 
whence the young man fell, was 48 feet It is 
supposed that hie repeated and eager cries for 
help tended to increase the rage and fury of 
the bear, which had her whelps with her. 


Governors of the States* 

States Governors. T'w} exp . 

Maine, Hugh J Anderson, Jan 1846 

New Hampshire, John H Steele, June 1845 
Massachusetts, *George N Briggs, Jan 1846 
Rhode Island, *James Fenner, May 1845 
Connecticut, ♦Roger S Baldwin, May 1845 
Vermont, ♦William Slade, Oct 1845 

New York, Silas Wright, Jan 1847 

New Jersey, ♦Charles C Stratton, Jan 1848 

Pennsylvania, Francis R Shunk, Jan 1848 

Delaware, ♦Thomas Stockton, Jan 1849 

Maryland, ♦Thomas J Pratt, Jan 1848 

Virginia, James McDowell, May 1846 

North Carolina, ♦William A Graham, Jan 1845 
South Carolina, William Aiken, Dec 1845 

Georgia, ♦Geo. W Crawford, Jan 1847 

Alabama, Benj’n Fitzpatrick, Dec 1845 

Mississippi, Albert G Brown, Jan 1846 

Louisiana, Alexander Mouton, Jan 1847 
Ohio, ♦Mordecai Bartley, Dec 1846 

Kentucky, ♦William Owsley, Sept 1848 

Tennessee, ♦James C Jones, Oct 1847 

Indiana, ThosJ Whitcomb, Dec 1846 

Illinois, Thomas Ford, Dec 1846 

Michigan, John S Barry, Jan 1846 

Missouri, John C Edwards, Nov 1849 

Arkansas, ThoVnas Drew, Nov 1848 

Terrttories. 

Florida, John Branch, Aug 1847 

Iowa, John Chambers, Mar 1847 

Wisconsin, Henry Dodge, July 1847 

♦Whigs 12; Democrats 17. 


SllRRUGBI. 

ON Tuesday, May 8th, by the Rev. D. Shepardson, Mr, 
James M. Smith to Miss Jane Poinier. 

Thursday, May 22d, by Rev. F. Beecher, Dr Freder- 
ick H. Banes of New Orleans, to Miss Virinda Wig* 

OIN8. 

Sunday, 25th inst. by Rev. J. W. Hopkins, Mr. John 
Clarke to Miss Susan Havmon. 


DEATHS. 

ON Tuesday, 13th inst, Hemslet A. son of Andrew 
M. and Elizabeth Springer—aged 3 years. 

Tuesday, 20th inst. Sarah, consort of N. T. Horton. 

I Wednesday, 21st inst, Albert, son of John and Mads 
Sberer—aged 1 year, 11 months. 
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I Value of Property here. 

I am asked sometimes, why I do sot publish 
regularly the sales of real estate as they occur, 
by way of evidence abroad to capitalists of the 
increasing value of property in Cincinnati. 

To this the reply may he made, that our city 
dailies keep the eommunity advised of eueh sta¬ 
tistics to better advantage than a weekly pub¬ 
lication permits me. There is however a rea • 
son more forcible in the caser It is difficult to 
impress persons resident elsewhere, with the 
\ fast that these ordinary sales are any thing else 
than heated speculations which must burst as 
hubbies. They canhot understand why money 
for which it is difficult to obtain 0 per cent in 

I onr atlantic cities should produce 10 to 15 per 
cent invested here in real estate, and they nev¬ 
er will, until-they become residents here, and 
observe with theirown eyes the elements of our 
, prosperity. * 

For these reasons, it is occasionally only, that 
I touch on the subject.' Lately I gave prices of 
property *old' at sheriff’s sale, feeling that such 
a feature in its disposal, must remove all dis¬ 
trust as to its true value. And I will now add 
: a remarkable example, strictly authentic, of the 
I perfect safety and great productiveness of judi- 
I cions purchases in real estate here., 

! In the year 1839—only six years since, James 

Wise and Thomas Bateman purchased a block 
or square of the Bens’ property, at (3 33 cents 
per foot front. In a year or two they made sales 
of a part successively for 7, 10, 12 and 14 dol¬ 
lars. For tie whole of the residue,, they have 
since refiued thirty dollars per front ft. Just such 
speculations offer now as formerly, the only dif- 
' ference being that it takes in later days, larger 
investments to produce the same profits. 

Veiesnu 

This article has been extensively imported 
from the Atlantic •cities heretofore, for our mar¬ 
ket, both for use and for sale. For the benefit 
of multitudes who purchase the finer qualities 
of furniture, ignorant that the outside wood is 
| i veneer or facing upon some other, which is ei¬ 
ther cheaper or stronger, or perhaps both, it 
may be not impertinent to state that most of 
I what they buy is of this description. In this 
; there is however no deception, they being sup- 
, plied with an article of furniture equally good, 
if not better, and much cheaper, than if made 
■olid. The v e n ee rs brought to thia market are 
Mahogany, Rose, and Zebra, of foreign woods, 
and ftlack Walnut and Curled Maple of do¬ 
mestic growth, innch the larger share being-of 
the first- class. Not leap than fifteen to twenty 
tbohnand dollars in value of them have been an¬ 
nually cold ci used here. 


In those revolutions of- manufactures which 
are constandy occurring, Cincinnati la now be* 
coming the bead quarters to the weat lor the sup* 
ply of this article. Mr. Henry Albro, at the 
intersection of Symmes street and the Canal*, 
has had in operation, for the last two years, a 
veneering saw, apd is turning out every descrip~ 
tion of veneering from foreign and domestic 
Woods that may he required. He has already 
effected 4 reduction of 35 per cent, in prices 
and is preparing the way te supply eur own and 
foreign markets with native woods of unrivaled 
beauty in surface and figure. 

There ate no finer ornamental woods in the 
world for furniture, than those of American 
growth, the black-wiinnt, cherry and curled 
maple, for example. Fashion has heretofore 
patronized those of foreign countries, on the 
principle which g»««ms thousands, that noth¬ 
ing is valuable but what ia u far sought and dead¬ 
ly bought.” But fashion; like all despots, has 
her caprices, and the Rose and Zebra and Ma¬ 
hogany are evidently declining iu favor; and as 
our native growth appears winning its way into 
use into England and France, and challe{£es 
the admiration of foreigners, it will command 
a preference eventually in the domestic as well 
as the foreign market. 

But our American woods aje dot only equal 
to any of Foreign growth, but the various wes¬ 
tern articles are superior for cabinet ware to the 
corresponding kinds east of the mountains 
This is no doubt owing to the greater rapidity 
of growth incident to our more fertile soil and 
milder climate. 

As a.specimen of the value of western tim¬ 
ber for these purposes, it msy be stated that 
black-walnut forks have been sent from St. Lou¬ 
is to the eastern cities, sewed into venae**, and 
sent back and sold id that shape for 131 cents 
per superficial foot, These veneers are so thio 
that it takes thirty-two to make ah inch in thieR- 
ness, they being not as thic&as pasteboards* 
and the same log which furn&^>oard» of » 
given size, wiHsaw into veneej^ft^n fold'-— 
Specimensef Mackevalnut, SainRpdcurled* 
sawed here and worked upMpo c»ir-beoMr 
cabinet furniture, asd piano frames, may be 
seen at Geyer’s, Pfaff»s and Rosa’chair facto¬ 
ries, M’Al pin’s-cabinet ware rooms, & Britting’e. 
piano factory, which cannot be surpassed any 
where. Mr* Albro has received an order forve- 
neers of select western woods, to send to the 
Boston market, a portion of which is designed 
for shipment to London and Liverpool, by way 
of testing the demand there, Of that demand 
there can be no doubt, for it will prove not only 
one of the most elegant materials for uSe there* 
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tat Among the cheapest ofrerteere, the duty An¬ 
do* the late Tariff being but 25 ehillieg* per 50 
cubic feet—about 25 eta. on 500 re Beers of the 
usual siae, a rate which renders the impost mere- 
]y nominal. 

The parts of trees adapted to ornamental pur< 
poses are the forks or crotches, carls, warts,*and 
etjger excrescences, which, valuable as they are 
for this purpose, are fit for nothing else. As 
these have heretofore been sawed into hoards, in 
which shape they are not one fifteenth .part as 
productive as in veneers, ah inadequate supply 
only has been furnished by the saw mills. But 
the increased supply created by their multiplica¬ 
tion into veneere, will not only provide for our 
domestic markets, but furnish an extensive sale 
abroad in Europe, and our atlantio cities. 

The domestic woods, thus far sawed at Al- 
bro’s are black walnut , ewlod maple, cherry, 
sugar tree, oak, ash and apple, which afford 
when sawed up, an infinite variety of curls, dot- 
tings, waves, streaks and other fancy figures, 
some being of the most graceful and others of 
the most grotesque appearance. These are fur¬ 
nished at the mill, at a price as low as from 
three to six cents, per superficial foot, and of 
first rate specimens. They also saw for the own¬ 
ers of the Togs if desired, and at low as at 125 to 
150 cents per 100 feet . It is easy to conceive the 
increased demand and use, which this reduction 
in prices must create. Nor is it less obvious 
that hereafter the entire veneer supply of the 
West will be sawed id the Jfest. Independent¬ 
ly of its own growth of woods, which, wherev¬ 
er it can be done, will be cut up on the spot, 
the foreign woods from Hayti, Cam peachy, Hon¬ 
duras and other places can be imported at as 
little expense into Cincinnati or any other place 
in the West, of steamboat access, as into any 
Of the Atlantic cities, The freight from New 
Orleans, which is the butt end of the expense, 
is only 18 cents per ewt,, and mast become even 
less as the ded|nd> enlarges. Besides, the &• 
nest veneer jwgpde east, are laid aside on the 
spot, for thlHftm and finer descriptions of fur¬ 
niture tra<y, arj our workmen here will net 
besatisfieawiti®iy thing short ef a first rate 
article when within their reach. 

Mr. Atbro’s establishment was built by Mr. 
Ferdinand Walters, who possessed an equal in¬ 
terest in it. Mr . W. has the reputation of be¬ 
ing one of the most ingenious machinists in the 
United States, and certainly there are many ev¬ 
idences of it on the premises, the machinery be¬ 
ing greatly simplified as well-aa unproved; one 
lever here serving <o run the carriage back ami 
forwards, while on most of these saw mills, two, 
and even three are requisite. Nor-must it.be 


supposed that rt requires rtd more skill or Judg¬ 
ment in these than in the ordinary saw-mills, for 
eight or ten years in attending a veneering saw* 
is preparation little enough for the employment- 
The veneering saw is 41 feet in diameter, and 
is driven with such power and velocity as to 
moke 400 revolutions in a minute. It has die 
capacity to cet two thousand feet per day, but 
sueh.is the severity of its service that more thsfo 
half the lime is oegupied in sharpening it. 

Mr. Albro is about to add a chair top and a 
scroll saw for preparing all sorts of scroll work, 
and sawing mahogany and other valuable weeds 
into every needed variety of form and shape - 
Any intelligent man, erhe wiH sit down and 
reflect a few minute* on die'extent and con* 
parative unproductiveness of our American fw- 
ests, devoted hitherto merely to furnishing fire¬ 
wood and pearl ash, will discern that it ia hard¬ 
ly possible, in a pecuniary sense, to. overrate the 
importance of furnishing countries like England 
and France, with their supply of ornamental 
woods. * 

What the additional advantage of veneering 
upon our Western timber will prove, may be 
judged by the fact, that a tingle log of Maasanih 
la mahogany was sold at auction, in New York, 
not long since, for $502 17 cents, or$l 32 cents 
per superficial foot. 

Relics of the Last War. 

Fart HamiUtont Aug. J7tb, 1812. 

Sir: 

Capt. Collins has agreed to meet the de¬ 
tachment at Lebanon as you wished. I prom¬ 
ised to them payment of his company about 10 
o’clock. He has really one of the finest compa¬ 
nies I ever saw; somewhere about 100 strong; 
they are a fine cheerful set of fellows as can be 
well placed in exercise—whatever is offered 
them they are ready and billing to march when 
and where they are wanted. I expect to be in 
Cincinnati to-morrow. Tfie^ have some tents 
and are preparing more. They expect orders 
from you for marching. 

I am sir respectfully, 

YSur ob’t. servant, 

GEO. P. TORRENCE. 
Maj. Gen. J. S. Gako. , ' 

■ i . . . ■ r-’ 1 -- - , 

Marietta, June 24th, 1812, 

Maj. Gew. Gxno: 

Sir—The Secretary at war had authorized 
ms to draw from the Arsenal at Newport fifieds 
hundred stand of arms—I request ybu to refeeftvo 
them from Major Martin, together with a» ma¬ 
ny eartouch boxes; Inspect them thoroughly 
he fore ybu receive them- Let them be taken 
to Cincinnati and safely-deposited 7n some place 
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where Jhey will not be likely to be endangered 
by fire* They ere foe the use of Ohio militia.— 
Please write me whether there ere any tents, 
«*mp kettles* sabres and pistols &c, Ac. in the 
Arsenal—as I am recently called upon by the 
Secretory at war to establish a military post at; 
Sandusky. , 

The expenses of inspection, transportation,; 
4tc H yon will please to charge the State of Ohio 
suad I will cause payment to be made. 

y: Ms;. Martin will not deliver them subject 
to inspection, you will receive them inboxes ae 
they are. New arms have lately gone to the 
Arsenal—*if better than the old ones take them— 
got the bent you eon* 

Address me at Chillicoihe. 

With esteem.and friendship youcs, 

R.J. MEfGS, of Ohio. 

June 30th, 1412, received on this letter fif¬ 
teen hundred standh of arms without inspection, 
undTour hundred cartridge boxes. Capt. Jenkin 
oon* Capt. Carpenter and Lt. Ramsey, present/ 

CfhilUcoihc, Aug. 16th, 1812. 
’Gen.Gako: ■ 

You have befoie this seen Capt. Sutton, 
from the Army. Muskets and bayonets are pre¬ 
ferred in the army to rifles, even against Indi-. 

1 nns. Many of the muskets want greaA repairs, 
and I have not enough for the present requisi¬ 
tion. I wish you to send without delay, as 
many boxes of muskets and cartouch boxes, and 
* , tents, and camp kettles as will be enough for 
500 men to Urbama. I do not wish in supplying 
new requisition, to take the arms &c., which 
you have for your division, a®d I Enclose an or¬ 
der for what I want. I am putting you tosome 
trouble, but it cannot be helped. Please keep 
an account of postage, expenses, &c. &c. t will 
b adjust this after the Piqua council is over. 1 
cHaoald have spent a few days with you, but the 
new call prevents me. 

I shovdd be pleased to see you at Piqua—if 
you k da not come, write tome there. Iam 
\ afraid Hull is too slow. The terror die army im¬ 
pressed on its first arrival in Canada, is greatly 
diminished. 

One waggon will carry all the arms &c. which 
I require. 

1 am sir, 

. Your nb’ugerv’t. 

R. J. MEIGS, 

Aug. Sfitb, 1812. 

Gano. tv.. 

Or. the. commandant of the militia of Ohio in; 
ths town of Cincinnati: 

Sm: r ; 

You Will wi&mtt any delay, -send by a 
0 two home light wagon, the4KS4>eund6r.pi#4e of ! 


artillery at Cincinnati to this place by day and 
night. 

You will also send me one laige and full wag¬ 
on load ot six-pounder balls, and powder, for 
which purpose I send an order oq the United 
States Military Storekeeper at Newport. 

Your ob’L serv’t. 

R. J. MEIGS, 
Gov. of Ohio. 

SOD balls and -500 lbs. powder sent on the 
within to Urbans. 

Pioneer libraries. 

The records of the past in the great westers 
always interesting waymarks of its progress.— 
Beyond this, they frequently serve to shew our 
obligations to the noble race of men who have 
subdued it for cur use • 

I trust my readers will find the following no¬ 
tices of tho first Library formed in Athens cotta- 
t> in ow State, and lie happy results, as interes¬ 
ting as it appears to me. I condense it from the 
proceedings of the Washington county school as¬ 
sociation, published in the Marietta Intelligen¬ 
cer of the 22d ult. A discussion arising in that 
body on the establishment of libraries in eaoh 
township of the county. Judge Cutler xaade.tbc 
following statement. 

“A settlement was commenced in Athens 
County about the year 1798 in the midet of a 
broad wilderness. But few families commen¬ 
ced it, and they were twenty miles removed from 
all intercourse with the settlement in this coun¬ 
ty. They were alone. They were at first only 
three familiar In a little time another settle¬ 
ment was formed on Sunday creek. One settler. 
Squire Tdoc, came to the Eastern settlement fo 
consult about making a road from one settle¬ 
ment to the other. All collected; and some one 
after describing their solitary condition, and 
stating that there was but one newspaper taken, 
coming only once in-two months, and but veqr 
few books, suggested the pljn of procuring a li¬ 
brary. All were agreed. The next question 
was, how shaH we get it 7 We have no money. 
Gsq. Brown was at that time on a visit, prepar¬ 
ing to move to Sunday creek. Esq* True paid 
that he could show them bop a library could 
be abtained. They could 4a U by catching 
Coen#, if ^sq. Brown would, agree *o take, and 
sell them and toy out the money for hook#,— 
The plan was resolved on? ;tfce coons ware abun¬ 
dant ; the boys could catch $ or 10 apiece* Tbs 
ekins were /taken to Boston and sold fox fifty dab 
lays. Two eminent men were asked tooelee* 
the -books. Tbeii.choice was excellent. *Aqd 
now for the history of that library. It was in¬ 
creased. • The Oetilement iacreaeed;«ie*hil- 
dreniac reseed. AU 'had access to tketjljbjMg, 
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43om* fifty young men, now scattered about 1 
over the West, gained information from that li¬ 
brary. Some are distinguished lawyers, some 
wealthy merchants, some professors in colleges, 
some Judges of court, and one became Thomas 
Ewing, Another settlement, containing about 
the saqie number of young men, without these 
advantages, presented in the result a very dif- 
Jerent aspect. Only a ridge separated tbe*wo 
settlements. Of the latter only a few rose even 
,to mediocrity of circumstances. Their history 
lias beep stained by crime. Murder and rob¬ 
bery bare been committed among them. Of 
late the library has been divided between the 
settlements on Federal creek and Sunday creek. 
The Federal creek division contains about 400. 
From the commencement, the library has been 
agood one. There has also been a library at 
Belpre, called the Putnam Library, which affor¬ 
ded vast benefit to the young men of Belpre, 
and as a consequence, a most respectable settle¬ 
ment has been built up there. We should com¬ 
mence with the mind while it is tender. Chil¬ 
dren, if not engaged in something beneficial, 
will be in mischief. There should be a good 
foundation laid in season. ! 

Mr. Wm. P. Cutler gave his experience and 
recollections, which were that books were ex¬ 
ceedingly uninteresting to him, until he drew a 
book from the coon-skin library, which gave 
him a taste for reading. Sabbath School books 
carry forward children in the work of educa¬ 
tion, and sometimes quite as much as the in¬ 
struction of the day school. Was of the opin* 
ion that 'diffusing libraries was a cheaper as 
well as more efficient mode of educating those 
who had once learned to read, than schools. On 
this point he gave facts and statistics for which 
I have not space in my columns. 

Judge Cutler resumed.—In 1800 a family from 
Vermont came into this State very poor. The 
father was intemperate, but industrious. He 
was a shareholder in the coen-skin library. The 
family never Ipd any opportunities for educa¬ 
tion, but the boys were excellent at catching 
coons, and caught a fine parcel, took a share 
in the library and got books. One boy was found 
to possess a mathematical mind superior to al¬ 
most any in this country. He went to Athens 
gnd proved himself very remarkable as a math¬ 
ematical scholar. He is now dead. He left a 
property estimated at $500,000, and a high 
character. The young persons who drew from 
that eoon-ekin library, acquired millions which 
they probably would not have obtained without 
the instruction derived therefrom. 

Mr. Slooumbt a teacher testifies as follows— 
Hie opportunities for instruction were very lim¬ 


ited. At 15 or 16 could write his name and read, 
when the tall words did not happen to<\ often— 
For a few months in the winter season we had 
such schools as we could get. Was accustoth- ^ 
ed to see boys go on the ice to skate; got him 
a pair, put them on and started off. His feet 
outstripped his head which fell on the ice— 
Before getting up, be pulled offhisakates—and 
that was his last skating. Resolved to employ 
his evenings in reading. The first book hap¬ 
pened to be very interesting. After labor <fone 
in'Hhe day time he spent his evenings and ear¬ 
ly mornings in reading. Whatever proficiency 
he had made in teaching was the effect of that 
fall on the ice. When teaching school in Qar- 
mar, two lads come under his instruction about 
the same time, with equal capacities. One boy 
was allowed to run abroad on the Sabbath; the 
other was kept. Many yean after, within five 
days, the fint was hanged, and the second, or¬ 
dained as a Presbyterian preacher. The latter 
having his Sabbaths to spend at home, acquired 
a taste for reading. The latter when in school 
was the more mischievous of the two. 


Cake and Candy Factories. 

One of the wonden suggested by many de¬ 
scriptions of our city business is, how can most 
of these persons pay such extravagant rents as 
they do out of such picayune operations as they 
appear to carry on? This difficulty has presen¬ 
ted itself to me frequently, as I suppose it has 
also to others. Taking the census of 1840, and 
many of my statistical examinations since, have 
set me right on this score, and made it apparent 
that individuals were piling away three, five and 
even ten thousand dollars per annum, out of a 
business which did not appear to me likely to 
pay expenses. 

One of these businesses thus underrated by me 
was that of cake and candy manufacturing.—I 
supposed iu the eight or ten establishments o f 
this sort, there might be perhaps as many thou¬ 
sand dollars worth of products sold. On this it 
must be obvious, nothing more in the shape of 
profit could be made than te support the fami¬ 
lies of those engaged in them. Vet many of 
them paid high rents, and had other expenses 
to meet. 

When I took the census, I found that* there 
were twelve persons engaged in this business, 
and the yearly value made by themselves and 
hands amounted to 54,000 dollar*. The 
value preduoed at this time in the general pro¬ 
duction of prices, is but 40,000 dollars, 
and the quantity made, & nett profits are about 
the same as five years since* 24 bands are em- ( 
ployed as amisfonts. 
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I take the case of Mr. E. Harwood on Fift 
.street to illustrate this business. His differs 
from the rest in this respect, that while individ¬ 
uals produce more than he does in particular 
branches of Confectionary and fancy baking, he 
manufactures a mbre general assortment than 
any of the others. Besides the almost infinite 
variety of cakes and candies usually made, he 
makes lozenges of every description. Jujube 
paste of various flavors; wedding cake orna¬ 
ments, and fancy work of all sorts. 

One interesting mature of this business is the 
supply of wedding cake &c. for wedding occa¬ 
sions. These are furnished to an extent of 
which I was not aware. One bill, the highest 
supplied this season smounting to os much as 
one hundred and sixty-three dollars. Another, 
one of our longest established cabinet makers 
ordered to the value of one hundred, as did one 
of our arbiters of fashion in a different line, to 
the same value. It is well that these expenses 
are not ordinarily incurred oftener than once in 
a lifetime, a few auch drafts on his purse, suffi¬ 
cing to strip a man of ordinary resources. 

I have the testimony of eastern men, that they 
have nothing in New York, Boston, or Philadel¬ 
phia, to surpass in taste, elegance or quality, 
the finer specimens supplied wedding parties by 
either Harwood or Burnett. 


Strawberry Statistics* 

This is almost the only article which, between 
the action of drought and cold weather, has not 
failed in our market supplies this spring. 

It has been tepeatedly stated that 4000 quarts 
per day are sold during the season of strawber¬ 
ries in our markets. As I have understood, this 
is considered abroad incredible. I examined 
the strawberry stands at Lower Market street 
last Saturday, and found one hundred and six¬ 
teen cases, averaging thirty-five boxes of one 
quart each to the case, being a total of four 
thousand and sixty quarts. The quantity offer¬ 
ed at Canal Market, and at various stands 
through the city, would easily increase the ag¬ 
gregate to 5000 quarts. These are sold at pres¬ 
ent from 5 to 6 cents per quart, according to 
quality, the price of the article averaging 8 cts. 
throughout their entire period of sale. 

A four-horse waggon drove up on Friday last 
to fifth street market with two tons strawberries! 

Most of this delicious fruit is cultivated in adja¬ 
cent Kentucky, where patches of from five to ten 
acres are frequent. Two of the Strawberry gar¬ 
dens are eighteen and twenty acres, and one of 
them reaches to thirty acres in extent, there be¬ 
ing at least one hundred and forty acres devo-j 
ted to the culture of this article. 


Boisons and their Antidotes* 

I notice in one of my, exchanges a case of loss 
of life, by, a mistake of Sal petre for Epsom 
Salts. The following table serves to show what 
abundant means are supplied as antidotes to 
poison in mistakes of the sort. It is indeed re¬ 
markable how many of them may be handed 
from the tables or cupboards of almost every 
family in the land. It seems providential, that 
remedies so simple, and at the same time so 
readily obtained at the inslent of need should be 
found almost every where, Pearlash, vinegar, 
sweet oil, green tea, whites of eggs, sugar, milk, 
molasses, tobacco, chalk, lime, and salt, consti¬ 
tuting the great mass. 

Treatment. 

Potash or Pearlash, dissolved 
in water: or magnesia; copi¬ 
ous draughts of warm water 
or flax seed tea. 

Vinegar,—large quantities of 
Sweet Oil. 

Strong decoction of green 
tea, or of Peruvian bark, or 
red oak bark. Abundance 
of warm water, or flax seed 
tea to promote vomiting. 
Hydrated per-oxide of Iron; 
otherwise thirty grains white 
Vitriol, as emetic; grpat 
quantities white of eggs with 
milk, tobacco smoked large¬ 
ly in a pipe. 

Solution of Epsom Salts, or 
of Glauber Salts. 

Brown Sugar; white of egg 
with milk» molasses. 
Stomach pump: otherwise 30 
grains white vitriol; promote 
vomiting. 

Epsom or Glauber Salts; oth¬ 
erwise thirty grains white 
vitriol. 

Very large quantities of 
white of eggs, or Flour mir¬ 
ed with water and milk. 
Produce vomiting with large 
draughts of warm water arid 
Flax seed tea. 

Chalk and water, or lime in 
water. No drinks to produce 
vomiting; mind this last. 

Strong salt and water in 
large quantities; much flax¬ 
seed tea, or milk and water. 
Large quantities of milk ; 


Poisons. 
Acids: Vitriol , 
Aqua fbrti*, 


Alkalies. Jbf- 
ashy Soda , tec. 
Antimony :— 
Tartar Emetic . 


Arsenic. 


Copper : Blue 
Vitriol . 

Laudanum : 

Sugar of Lead. 

Mercury: Corro¬ 
sive Sublimate. 

Sal petre. 

Essential Salt 
of Lemons . 

Lunar Caustic . 

White Vitriol; 
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White of eggsjwrmtdrinks. | 
Hemlock , Stra- 30 grains white vitriol as 

monhjm, &c. emetic; use stomach pump; 
■* . ^ after these, coffee, lemonade 

or vinegar and water. 

The dose of white vitriol’ named is for an a- 
diilt. The stomach pump must be used by a 
physician. 

Send for a physician instantly; in the mean¬ 
time use the remedies directed as they may be 
accessible. Use theAi most promptly. 

Hamilton and Bur*v 

Our than Us are due, and cordially tendered 
to the correspondent from whom we derive the 
subjoined interesting communication: “X send 
you,” he writes, “an original anecdote of Gen. 
Hamilton and Colonel Burr, which you may re¬ 
ly upon as authentic* It was related to a party 
uf gentlemen, of whom I was one, by the late 
Judge Rowan , of Kentucky, in his life time at 
different periods,a distinguished member of both 
houses of Congress, from that state; and cele¬ 
brated in the western country as the first crim¬ 
inal lawyer of his day—not even excepting Mr. 
Clay himself. At the time of the relation, in 
«he winter of 1840, he had passed his eightieth 
year, but he had retained his eminent colloqui¬ 
al faculties unimpaired; and he told the story 
with an emphasis and manner peculiarly his 
own. He remarked that he retained in his mem¬ 
ory the exact words of the parties, and that he 
Was the only living recipient of them. But four 
persons, up to that moment, had ever had cogni¬ 
sance of the circumstance; these were. General 
Hamilton, Colonel Burr, their mutual friend 
General D****, and himself. He had his infor¬ 
mation from General D****, and he was pledg¬ 
ed to secrecy during his life time. The injunc¬ 
tion of secrecy was now removed, by the recent 
death of his friend, and he felt at liberty to 
speak. He had been silent for forty years; he 
was a young man when he heard the anecdote; 
he was an old man now, when proposing to relate 
it for the first time, “Gentlemen,” said he “this 
one circumstance filled up^in my mind, the out¬ 
lines of the character ol these two celebrated 
men; I want no other history of them. You may 
write ponderous tomes, eulogistic of the one and 
denunciatory of the other;.but I have a fact in 
my head, and it is the cent re of my opinion. Col¬ 
onel Burr, when arraigned for hi8 trial, did me 
like vary great honor to invite me to beeorne his 
counsel and advocate, but I remembered the 
fact, and refused. 

4 ‘It was at that period in our history when 
the Confederation, having cast off the iron hoop 
Of war, teemed to have no other bond of strength. 
Men’s minds were unsettled; there was no grav¬ 
itation of principle; no unity of purpose; no 
centre of raeilon: Patriotism had expended its 
enthusiasm^ liberty had lost its vitality, and for¬ 
bearance its subordination. Burr believed that 
the staggering elements would fall in confusion, 
writhe for a season in anarchy- and emerge in 
monarchy. He believed that the fermentation, 
if allowed to take its course , would froth and effV 
vesce, and rectify, by crystulicing the desire 
put Washington on the throrie* He thought hotj 


ever, that there was a shorter way to ‘stability’ 
by intrigue; by the conjunction of adverse in¬ 
fluences ; a way less sindous to his own ad¬ 
vancement. He believed that there was no man 
without bis price, while his acute discernment 
told him that Hamilton’s was a character which 
even his own partisans would turn to in despair, 
and prefer it to his, in testing an experiment or 
trying a theory.* He had a proposition to make 
to General Hamilton; it was patriotic or it was 
traitorous; it was full of meaning, overreaching 
the words, balancing the ambiguity nicely, but 
searching enough to find the weakness, had it 
existed. He knew he wquld be understood 
without being committed; Answered without 
being betrayed. There was treason in it; but 
it, was in the occasion, the manner, the words, 
if you please, and yet it was no where, if he 
chose to disclaim it! He had a proposition te 
make, but he would not write it down! Mark 
the man: he could not be prevailed on to put 
it upon paper. He gave Ins friend the wordr, 
and4he emphasis, & made him repeat both, until 
they told right to his own ear. These were the 
exact terms; , 

“ ‘Colonel Burr presents his compliments to 
General Hamilton: Will General H. seize the 
present opportunity to gi ve a stable government 
to his country, and provide for his friended 
“ General Hamilton did not hesitate a mo¬ 
ment: this was his answer:— 

“ ‘General Hamilton presents in return, his 
compliments to Colonel Burr: Colonel B. thinks 
General H. ambitious: he is right; General H. 
is one of the most ambitious of. men, but his 
whole ambition is to deserve well of his country.’ 

“There is an answer,” continued the narrator, 
“which would have deified a Roman; there is the 
[first of the offences which he expiated at Wee- 
hawken. * 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Onq of the Cincinnati Pioneers. 

Butter Go., State of Ohio, May 31, 1845. 
Mr . Charles Cist: 

Dear Sir*-^In your paper of *h* 
7th inst. I see a list of the names of the early 

f encers of the city of Cincinnati—among them 
see four as far back as 1790; that is John Rid¬ 
dle, James Ferguson, Mrs. Wallace and Mrs. 
Gano. When ! waff abouf-17 years Of age Mr. 
James Burnes and mysejf.fpom:Washington co M 
Pennsylvania, landed at Cincinnati, bet weep the 
1st and lOthof April, 17S&. We continued there 
until the second week in June. Mr. Burnes 
purchased one in and out lot—he cleared one 
acre of ground, and planted it inc com and mov¬ 
ed there the next spring. There was but four 
families there when we landed. Mr.- McHen¬ 
ry had a large family, two sons and two daugh¬ 
ters, young men and young women.' I e&pect 
some Of $bem live in Hamilton county. VTbey 
lived a number of years where, Hamilton 
road crossed Mill creek, perfrapa 4or $ guiles 
from the city. A Mr. Kenneqy J tfod a "smalt 
fondly. A Mr. Dement had a sapH family. A 
Mr* Ross had a smallJjtmily. M r * McMillio, 
John Vance, DavitHBoM, Mr. Rqeves, Hard.es- 
[ty, Van Eaton, arm fBoConnell, all lived in orie 
[shanty, being pe rtoph the first that was edter 
put up in the paefe, nearly all of them had 
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| been out with the surveyors, surveying Symmes’ 
purchase, and were there when the town was laid 
out; and all had lots in it. I returned then as 
a volunteer in September 1790 on Harmar’e cam- 
paign. Harmar’s army marched from there the 
last week in September for the Indian towns, 
near where Fort Wayne was afterwards built. 
I served through that campaign, returned with 
the troops to Cincinnati, and tarried there that 
winter, and until December, 1794 . I was a vol¬ 
unteer in St. Clair’s defeat on the4th of Novem¬ 
ber 1791. That winter after Harmar’s campaign 
that l was at Cineinnali, I recollect Mr. Riddle 
was there—Mr. Fsfgueon I think was there—if 
it is the same, he married a Miss Reeder—Mrs. 
Wallace was. there—her maiden name wag 
Sayre—Col. Wallace and she.were married in 
92 or 93. I do not recollect any of the name of 

I Gano—there are of that name who lived at Co¬ 
lumbia. 

1 expect if live to be in the 'city in the coui^ 
of a month, when I expect to give you a call. 

THOMAS IRWIN. 


Professional Ideas and Feelings* 

It is inconceivable how thoroughly habit im¬ 
bues men with a professional spirit. A few in¬ 
stances will suffice to establish th’s point. 

. Brindley, the celebrated Engineer, on an ex¬ 
amination before the House of Commons, made 
a remark which implied his very low estimate 
of river navigation. A member of the commit-1 
tee which was taking his testimony became quite 
restive, and at last exclaimed. Mr. Brindley, for 
what purpose do you suppose rivers were made? 
7b feed canals > was the characteristic reply. 

An Auctioneer in New Orleans, had fivp chil¬ 
dren which he named Ibid, Ditto , A lot. One 
More and The Last. The man was obviously 
insensible of the ridiculous character of such 
patronymics, and decided on them with the 
same motive, that he would strike off an in¬ 
voice of goods under the hammer, the whole 
Choice springing from business association of 
idMS. , 

. An instance of professional feeling of'a dif¬ 
ferent kind is the following. 

A brave veteran officer during the war of 1812 
retfonaoitaring a battery considered impregna¬ 
ble end which it was necessary to storm, an¬ 
swered the engineers who were dissuading ljgra 
from the attempt: “Gentlemen, you may think 
what yon please? all I know is that the Ameri¬ 
can flag must be hoisted on the rampart? to-mor¬ 
row morning, for I h*vtthe vriejj in my packet?* 
Xa this case the simple .feeling uppermost wot 
“I must obey orders.” It rievet seemdd : to en¬ 
ter his mind that the attempt might prove im¬ 
practicable: r%1 ' 

Here is one case mi generis. 

Jtovart,.a French author wrote to a frierid in 
Lflddpn: “Buffon, the great naturalist, has just 
hie wife. lie would be inconsolable at the 


event wereit not for the pleasure he onUciffrfcAr 
in dissecting her. 

Horne Tooke, . on his death bed, was asked 
by one of his friends. Bow do yon do*. J)oX 
said the grammarian, tortured probably more b> 
the bad English than by his own pains, I don’t 
do at all—I suffer. 

$ome of my readers have seen a- grammar of 
the Latin language, by James Ross, of Philadel- 
phia. Never was a man more tfrapt up in hit 
studies than Ross* A (pan who did not under¬ 
stand Greek oc Latin, and that critically, writ 
in his eyes, of no uSe in society. Business call¬ 
ed him once to Harrisburg, and to occupy a few 
minutes while waiting for the individual be eame 
to see, he strolled into the court house. A mur¬ 
der case was before the jury, the evidence was 
all through, and the prosecuting attorney had 
closed his speech, in which he bad happened *o 
observe that such and such was the general rule- 
of law on a particular point then in issue. Tho 
counsel for prisoner adverting to this remark ad¬ 
mitted the rule, but added. It is well known 
| there ie no general rule without an exception.— 
This was too much for Ross. He Had stood un¬ 
moved, the most pathetic appeals to public sym¬ 
pathy, but that a proposition like this should bo 
asserted in open court was absolutely shocking. 
^Begging the counsel’s pardon,” said he'“that 
is not true, all Greek nouns ending in, os aro 
of the masculine gender. There io one toftivert 
sal rule and admits of no exception.” The sur* 
prise of the court, and the irrepressible laugh* 
ter of the auditory may.be more readily Imagin¬ 
ed than described. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the 
kind, is an anecdote recorded of an Oxfordshire 
jailor, who accosted a prisoner condemned to 
the gallows, thus—-my good friend I have* fit- 
tie favor to ask, which, froni your obliging dispo¬ 
sition, I thihk you will hardly refuse. You are 
ordered for execution on Friday a week. I have 
a particular engagement on tbatday;if it makes 
no difference to you, suppose we say next Fri¬ 
day inste ad!!! _ , ’ * , 

Things in jfingland. 

In the Davenport Gazette of the nit* f 
observe an interesting letter to the editor from 
bis brother, J. Milton Sanders , now in Europe 
ou tlie “Magnetic Light?* business. ‘|t ia’tpo 
long to transcribe for my columns*. I subjoin 
however, one or two brief extras which will in* 
terest us of Cincinnati. His own observation* 
of the destitutions andeufferings of the poor in 
England, are not at all in accordance with tha 
notions on that subject, in the Untied States. 

“What strikes an American upon visiting this 
country,is the solidity with which every thin# 
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is built. The English appear to have long ago 
tried all our present experiments, and, like wise 
.taen, they have ascertained that the only cheap 
way to build a thing is to spare no expense* but 
to construct it from the solid iron or marble, 
and in a manper that ages may make no im¬ 
pression upon it. We are paving our streets 
with small'stones, or else trying experiments 
with other materials. The streets here are com¬ 
posed of huge blocks of marble sunk in the 
ground. Every street is like a floor, and every 
pavement like Platt Evens’, only instead of free 
stone, they here have granite or marble. The 
docks are built to last for centuries, as also the 
Assizes Court, a building partly finished, and 
which when completed, will be one of the most 
magnificent structures in the world. It was be¬ 
gan in 1838, and will require at least half a do¬ 
zen years more labor to finish it. Our build¬ 
ings, however, magnificent or vast, must be 
driven forward with lightning rapidity, even if 
they do totter in a dozen years, but there they 
take things more coolly—they have worn on 
their youthful ardor, and like a full grown man, 
they build—not for present comfort and gratifi¬ 
cation alone, but for the present and future al¬ 
so. Every thing here that you look at is solid. 
Marble seems used ; altogether for purposes where 
we use wood, and where we constantly employ 
the carpenter, the English employ the iron foun¬ 
der or the stone-cutter. 

So far as I have seen and read since I have 
been here, I am inclined to think that the ac¬ 
counts we get of the starvation and misery of 
the poor, is altogether exaggerated. The popu¬ 
lation here is more dense than in our country, 
therefore we must look for more poor people, 
and consequently more destitution. But, thus 
far, I have seen but three or four children—and 
no grown persons—barefooted, and none dressed 
worse than you will find them in New York.— 
The poor here mostly wear rough shoes with 
thick wooded soles, £nd are dressed in corderoy, 
or some fabric similar to it. I scarcely or nev¬ 
er take up a newspaper but I see some article 
relative to assisting the poor, and speaking of 
their destitution, of the cold weather, and of 
the necessity of doing something for their relief. 
There are twenty-seven benevolent societies 
and institutions in this city, and I understand 
that they do a vast amount of good. 

There is a marked difference between our 
poor people and those here, in respect to educa¬ 
tion. Here the poor are very ignorant, while 
ours can, with few exceptions, read and write. 

There is considerable difference between the 
English and American in appearance asm every 
thing else. The English all look alike. They 
have fair skin, flush faces, and the same cast pf 
features; and with some exceptions, they do not 
appear naturally to possess the mental vigor of 
our countrymen. This tony be a mistaken idea, 
but still I gained it by what I conceive to be 
close observation. So far as I have seen, the 
English are also a polite, obliging people. ^They 
treat you with attention, are gentlemanly in 
their address, and prove that they are an enlight¬ 
ened people. 

I have seen more drunkenness here than I 
would see at home in a month; and who could 
aqtieipate any thing else when you encounter 
a-«*Gin Palace” at every turn of a cornet ? Here 
they drink the liquor pure* not mix it into ‘Ju¬ 


leps,’ ‘Cocktails,’ ‘SHtfgs,’ etc. as we do; still 
with all of this, the more I see of the English, 
the more I am convinced of the distorted carica¬ 
tures Charles Dickens has drawn, and^ which pass 
with us for genuine and highly wrought sketch¬ 
es. Dickens’ sketches of us are equally truth¬ 
ful as those drawn by his ow if people, ana there¬ 
fore you may judge bow well he paints. 

The First Lioa. 

A w/iter in the N. Y. Commercial gives the 
following account of the first lion introduced in¬ 
to the U. States: 

r “The first lion that appeared in this country 
made his debut in the year 1798. He came to 
New York in a French Brig belonging to the 
Island of Gaudaloupe, which had made a voy¬ 
age to Africa for slaves, and, having landed 
them at Charleston, South Carolina, proceeded 
to New York to.obtain an outward cargp of cat-. 
lHoes, beads, New England rum anatobacco, 
for the Congo market. 

“The lion was a small young whelp, not more 
than six months old, and was brought as a pet 
by the commander of the French slaver.. While 
the brig was in New York, the lion became 
troublesome and mischievous, and the French¬ 
man, weary ofhim, sold him to a man who was 
a servant in a hotel situated where the old Ton¬ 
tine now stands. This man, whose name / think 
was Gold, paid ten dollars for the whelp, took 
him home and caged him till he was a year old, 
when he.commenced exhibiting him. A lion 
in that lionless age, was a downright wonder, 
and every body was anxious to say, ‘I hare ab¬ 
solutely seen a sartin live lion.’ ! 

“Mr. Gold, the owner of the animal, without 
the aid of the puffs of the press, soon became a 
lion himself, in consequence of his association; 
and the two lions were objects of universal cu¬ 
riosity. Mr. Gold was not unapprised of the 
fact, and made the most of it. 

To obtain admittance to the Hons, the curi¬ 
ous had to pay one dollar , and that fee was deem¬ 
ed dog cheap by the admirers of the wondera of 
animated nature. Mr. Gold remained proprie¬ 
tor of the‘only lien there was in the U. States 9 | 
till the year 1820, when he sold out for the 
sum of one thousand dollars, and with deep re¬ 
gret parted with the author of his fortune and 
nis fame, his majesty the king of tbs beasts. 

“I met this Mr. Gold in the year 1832, and I 
these facts from his mouth. He was then an old 
man, possessed of a large fortune, all of which 
eame through the lion; and he told me that.be* 
fore lie sold the animal, he had produced him 
upward of thirty thousand dollars. He never 
exhibited him for less than one dollar ‘the 
right.’ 

“Those were old and happy days; the men 
of that era About which Mr. Thomas Ritchie 
likes to talk, when Mr. Jefferson wore red plush 
breeches, and old John Adams and Timothy . 
Pickering insisted that every man of taste and 
fashion should wear a cocked hat and periwig. 
But— 

Old times have changed; old manners gone—- 

A stranger fills the Stuarts’ throne. 

“And now you can see a whole army of lions, 
tigers, leopards, zebras, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
and one-tnird of the whole animal world, by 
pay ing the very small sum of twenty-five cents n 
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Cincinnati in 1876. 

The following article was written for the car¬ 
rier of the “Advertiser” for last New Years day, 
and was designed, as appears on its face, to fur- 
nidi a picture of Cincinnati, so far as it is sketch¬ 
ed, thirty years hence. Some of the anticipa¬ 
tions may appear extravagant, but the reality 
when that period shall arrive, will be found in 
advance of present conjecture. In one respect, 
what was fancy six months since, is now reali¬ 
ty. I allude to Texas forming a part of our re¬ 
public. And I am induced to publish these 
speculations now, yi the fear, that if I put them 
aside for any length of time, what is now proph¬ 
ecy will probably lose its interest by becoming 
history. 

I have no doubt that in less than thirty years, 
the hourly issues of newspapers referred to here, 
witt supercede the immense sheets which 
now constitute some of ourjmost important 
dailies. 

THE CINCINNATI ROCKET. 
January 1st, 1876, 10 o’clock issue. 
The New Custom House. 

We learn on undoubted authority, that the 
commissioners appointed for that purpose by 
the President, have selected as a ecite for the 
new Custom House, that desirable location now 
occupied by the row of dry good stores stretch¬ 
ing from Tate Willoughby & Co. to Norton, 
Brothers & Co., embracing a front of 150 feet on 
Pearl street, and nearly central to the block from 
Walnut to Vine street. As this lot has been pur 
chased through to Third street, there v ill be 
ample apace for the splendid edifice, with its ap¬ 
propriate offioes for the various deputies con- : 
neoted with the department, which the already 
heavy and rapidly increasing importations to 
this port require. We learn that Mr. J. Long- 
worth,' the owner of the premises is to receive 
750,000 dollars for the property. We consider; 
that sum not much more than the value of the 
mere ground , and allows him hardly any thing 
for the substantial warehouses erected not more 
than fifteen years ago, leaving nothing for the 
Third street improvements, which in truth ought 
to have been pulled down twenty years since. 

Our City Hall* 

The city hall is now .rapidly advancing to 
•completion, and will’when finished, form one of 
the most magnificent structures in our magnifi¬ 
cent city. Its transcendant elevation, which 
will enable it to overtop even the new Custom 
home, about to be built just south of it, must 
•display its glories, and render it an object of ad- 
to the thousands upon thousands who 
plSRyfery week up and down the beautiful riv¬ 


er which washes our proud city’s feet. We un¬ 
derstand that it will be ready for occupation Ofi 
the 15th inst., just six weeks from the period 
when the foundation stone was laid. We defy 
any city in ear widespread republic, to surpass 
this specimen of industry and activity, as we 
also challenge its equal in elegance of design, 
and symmetry of proportions. Some of our Ol¬ 
der citizens whose recollections go baek far en¬ 
ough, remember it as a place of public amuse¬ 
ment in 1845, under the name of Shires’ gar¬ 
dens. 

Meat hers of Congress. 

On the steamboat Texas just landed at onr 
wharves from Galveston, came passengers, the 
Hobs. Wm. Burnet, and J.- L. Williams, the 
Senators elect from Brazoria, the State lately ad- 
ded to one great National Confederacy and for¬ 
ming its sixty fifth Star. Mr. B. is a son of the 
late D.S. Burnet in the early days of Texas im 
Vice President. Col. Williams is an emigrant 
from Arkansas, who has however been a citi¬ 
zen of that State for twenty-dive years. They 
will go in the 12 o’clock ears to Washington* 
which will enable them to see a delightful coun¬ 
try for the first time, and also to reach that citjr 
by day-light. 

The Philadelphia Fire; 

The 9 o’clock cars from Philadelphia of this 
morning, bring no further particulars of the ca¬ 
lamitous fije which has desolated that fair and 
flourishing city. We are promised all the de¬ 
tails by our correspondent there, which will 
doubtless reach us by the 12 o’clock line, and 
we shall lay them before our readers in the 10 
o’clock issue of to day. The train this morn¬ 
ing teached the depot in the unpiecedented pe¬ 
riod of four hours and fifty minutes, being at 
least twenty minutes shorter passage than ever 
known before. The past generation thought, 
when they had carried steam on rail roads to 
sixty miles an hour, the Ultima Thule of progress 
had been reached; what would they have 
thought of being swept forward at the rate of 
one hundred and twenty miles per hour by at¬ 
mospheric pressure? We do not despair, in view 
of the late important discoveries in chemistry, 
Which we announced in our 8 o’clock issue, of a 
speed of 200 or even 250 miles per hour, being 
brought within reach of our enterprising citi¬ 
zens. We recommend Locke’s line as affording 
the best accommodations to persons travelling 
this route. 

Main Street Oraffe* 

We have received a communication signed 
Publius, denouncing the project on foot in the 
| City Councils, for making a new and strait grade 
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from the corner of Main and Front, to strike the 
preeent grade at Jackson place, formerly Court 
ognare, the old City Court House, once occupy¬ 
ing the West end of that square. We are obli¬ 
ged to d®ciine publishing the article, pur re¬ 
stricted limits precluding it. 

jdentepnfal Anniversary of Indepen¬ 
dence* 

Throughout the whole length and breadth of 
t^e land, but one spirit appears to animate the 
American people in reference to the approach¬ 
ing Centenary of our National Independence, 
which occurs on the 4th July of the present 
year. There is no' doubt, judging by the gen¬ 
eral interest the subject has already elicited, 
that the festivities and spectacles of every de¬ 
scription that are arranging for that day, will be I 
on a scale worthy of the greatest empire in the I 
world. We know of nothing determined here, 
as a part of the exercises or exhibitions for that 
ppcasion, except that the directors of our Acad¬ 
emy of Fine Arts, have resolved to throw open 
the doors of its great rotunda to the public, on 
that day, free of expense. We can conceive of 
nothing more appropriate. No American can 
cbntemplate the sublime works of Powers, or the 
series of our early Presidents and Statesmen 
from the pencil of Kellogg, with other works of 
other Cincinnati srtists without a thrill of re¬ 
joicing in the glories of the land which gave him 
birth. 

An Old Pioneer. 

Gn Christmas last, we started down to pay 
ofcr respects to Jonah Martin Esq., the patriarch j 
of our city, and the last survivor of the pioneers. | 
Mr. M. is now in his eighty-seventh year, and 
in the possession of better health than he has 
had for many years. He is a noble relic of the 
past. It is wonderful to think of a man in the 
enjoyment of an existence which may last for 
a dozen years yet, and lost as it were among the 
675,000 inhabitants of our populous city whose 
recollections go back tq the period of 1795, 
when he personally knew every man, woman 
and child which then made up its inhabitants, 
then numbering only 500 persons. We under¬ 
stand he attributes hie vigorous health, to the 
early abstinence from spirituous liquors, which 
characterised his habits at the period in the ear¬ 
ly part of the present century, when it was the 
fashion for almost every one to sacrifice on the 
altars of Bacchus. 

Street Paving. 

One of the great improvements of the age, 
we regard Stevens’ system of paving streets.— 
A Specimen of this may be found on Fourth at., 


extending from Main to Sycamore. It consists 
of a chemical preparation, which in its fluid 
state, passes over and through a layer of six or 
eight inches deep of tan bark or sawdust, and 
hardens to a degree which keeps the whole ' 
pavement perfectly elastic, while the surface is 
smooth enough to pass the water during and af¬ 
ter rains immediately into the gutters. Noth¬ 
ing can be more delightful than the noiseless 
revolution of carriage wheels over such surfaces. ' 
It is like rolling over an unbroken sward,or rath¬ 
er over carpeting. Mr.S. deserves the thanks 
of the community he has delivered from the. 
nuisance of noise, filth, jolting and dust, to which 
we have been for years subjected under the old 
system of paving our streets. 

Course of Trade. 

Our rail road reporter has registered yesterday 
by the Transportation Car line to Boston, via. 
the Lakes, two hundred and fifty hales 4-4 cot¬ 
ton sheeting, as a consignment to the Boston 
market At the value there—seven cents, they 
will bear transportation, and nett a fair profit to 
the forwarders, Messrs. Sprague and Adams of 
the Globe mills of this city. We learn thatitis 
the calculation of these gentlemen to enlarge 
their operations the ensuing spring, so as to em¬ 
brace the manufacture of fancy prints for the 
Eastern markets, which we have already three 
or four factories engaged in making, who expect 
to find a market for their surplus articles in the 
Chinese and India markets, now thrown open 
the commerce of all nations. 

Early Bridges over Mill and Beer Creeks. 

At the commencement of the present centu¬ 
ry,tthere was a floating bridge across Mill creek 
at its mouth, and a ferry kept along side, which 
became the dependence for crossing when the 
high waters rendered the bridge useless. They 
were both in charge of a man named White, 
who probably owned the ferry. Between the 
two he carried on quite a profitable business.—* 

In the spring of 1807 or 8, a rise in the Ohio un¬ 
moored one bf Jefferson’s gunboats, which was 
built at the mouth of Crawfish dreek, just above 
Fulton, and had been fastened by a grape vine 
cable, my friend Salisbury not having then open¬ 
ed his assortment of Manilla rope. As she float- , 
ed by the then village of Cincinnati, every caqoe 
here was put in requisition, and with some diffi¬ 
culty the vessel was towed into Mill Creek, and 
secured beneath the bridge already referred to. 
The river continuing to rise, Mill Creek woe - 
backed up, as it has since been, several miles, 
with the effect to use the boat as a lever to lift 
the bridge from its moorings, the string pieces 
and all above giving way, and likely to float 
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off in detached parts. To prevent this as far.as 
possible. White stripped the bridge of its plank, 
when away went the craft, and with it a 
considerable portion of the bridge timbers.— 
These plank afterwards formed the door of the 
first warehouse built in Cincinnati. 

. At that period, the only bridge across Dfeer 
Creek, was one with a descent at each end, less 
than one fourth in height compared with those 
now built over it, and built of a single string 
piece from bank to bank. This was protected 
from freshets by piling loads of stone on the 
edges, for thirty feet or more each way from the 
baqks. The ravine in 1800 was not more than 
12 feet across, and overhung with evergreen 
and water willows. 

At a later date, that is to say, during the great 
flood of 1832, the bridge over Mill Creek was 
raised as in 1807 by the pressure of the waters, 
but being substantially built, floated eff entire, 
keeping company down the Ohio, with a Metho¬ 
dist meeting house which was carried out of 
the Muskingum. The bridge lodged at the head 
of an Island, 6 miles above Louisville, and was 
soon alter brought up to reoccupy its original 
position. This was effected, after a vain effurt 
to tow it back entire by steamboat, by taking 
it to pieces and loading it into a flatbeat. This 
was the bridge destroyed by fire at a later date. 

Relics of the Past. 

Copt Jno. Armstrong to Gen . Jos . Wilkinson. 
Dur General : 

I feel myself in some measure relieved 
from the visit youhave paid this post. As the 
important duties imposed on my command, have 
come within your own observation, any re¬ 
marks with respect to my apprehensions from 
the enemy become unnecessary. Every force 
you may please to put under my command, 
shall be employed to the utmost advantage, my 
abilities and exertions may be adequate to. 

Securing the hay appears to be an object of 
great attention, perhaps one or more public 
♦f imi may be had at head quarters—the use of 
them here would effect your wish. Fifty paiis 
of shoes, if more cannot be spared, would be a 
great relief. Ten cartridge and ten bayonet 
bolts also would enable me to parade my com¬ 
pany in uniform. To serve me in this instance 
Jam sure would give you pleasure, /well know 
they are'in store, but perhaps claimed by some 
•f&cera who have not men to wear them. Ten 
men will complete my company, perhaps you 
may think proper to increase my command by 
•ending them, forward.- The whipsaw I have 
Deceived is not calculated for my wants—per¬ 
haps a better one might be procured. The 


scythes are subject to be broken, and some 6it 
them being good for naught, tnore may bb 
thought necessary. The whipsaw, file, and 
whetstones as soon as they can be had, will 
serve to forward the business yon have ordered. 

Two or more non-commissioned officers would 
add to the safety of my small parties: 

Yours with respect, 

JOHN ARMSTRONG. 

July 1st, 1792. 

Ft. Hamilton, July 8th, 1792, 
half past 12 o'clock, P. M. 

Dear Sir : 

Your letter by express was this moment 
handed me—I am truly sorry for the ntiafortune 
of Col. Spencer’s family, and mtich obliged to 
you for the early information and advice. The 
convoy moved this morning, at which time the 
spies were detached in the direction mentioned 
in my letter of yesterday. If they discover no 
fresh tracks they will not return. Be assured 
every exertion on my part will be made, not oii« 
ly to save my men, but to procure as much hay 
as possible. The weather for some days past 
has been unfavorable to our hay parties. The 
horse will be detached for you the moment Cap!* 
Peter! arrives. 

Yours with due respect, 

JNO. ARMSTRONG. 

Gen. James Wilkinson . 

Gen . James Wilkinson to Cespt. Jno. Armstrong 
Fort Washington, July 10th, 1792. 
Dear Sir: 

I send you byCapt. Peters ten gallons port 
wine, and 5 galls, brandy which please accept. 

The waggons are hired at 20 s. per day and 
found—you know how to get the penny worth 
out of them—drive late and early, and make 
short halts—at the same time keep your scythes 
steadily at work. We shall soon, complete the 
300 tons, and the sooner the safer and better 
I wish you to send me an escort of 20 horse on 
Friday, that I may join you. 

Last night l received an express from M*j. 
Gen. Wayne, the purport solely to prohibit ©& 
fensive operations, on our part. This expresi 
costs the public 100 dollars, for what? Tho 
shoes and belts are sent to you. Mr. Miller ia 
to do duty whilst he continues with you. 

In haste, I am yoUre Ac. 

JAS. WILKINSON, B. Gtn'l 

J. Armstrong, Esq., Capt. Com’dt. 

Ft. Hamilton, July 14, 1792, 8 o’clock P .M. 
Dear General: 

Your letter of this morning by SeijU. 
Armstrong came duly to hand. I send you the 
two men mentioned therein, as also a letter to 
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Cot Johnston on private business, which I will 
a#k you to forward by your express. My hay 
and bullocks are safe, and /conceive mueh 
more exposed when grazing than in the pen.— 
Copt. Peters’ company will on to-morrow en¬ 
camp on the parade, as well as the men of Lt. 
Hartshorn’s troops, I am willing to believe were 
you here they would be permitted to remain on 
tbs ground they at present occupy. 

Believe me sir, I am conscious of our expo¬ 
sed situation, and well know we have been re¬ 
connoitred by the enemy; who will probably 
with three hundred attempt a stroke at this post 
—I mean the haymakers. In two days more I 
shall have all my hay home; And Mr. Miller 
who has been particularly useful to me, and a 
judge of the quantity, says there will he an hun¬ 
dred and fifty tons. This is more than 1 calcula¬ 
ted on. The remaining 150 can easily be pro¬ 
cured, and as much more if wanted, and work¬ 
men, guards, &c. can be furnished. Two or 
more carpenters are wanted to assist Ward. 

With due respect, 

JNO. ARMSTRONG, 

Gen. Jambs Wilkinson. 


Orthography. 

The following order for goods on a business 
house here by its customer at Dayton, is a spe¬ 
cimen of the literature of the period and region 
which gave it birth. If the schoolmaster was 
abroad at that date, he had not got far west. 

Dayton, Dec. 6th , 1813. 
•Messrs. Yatem an & Anderson, 

Gentilmen—You will pleas let Mr. 
▼ancleve have the barril of Coffy and a Blige 
aus. Smith Eaker. 

N. B. Pleas to let aus no if a half tun of shug- 
ger kittle Can Be had and at wat prise—By the 
Bare, if you can purchis 4 Dizen Duch Aul- 
macks and send them by the Bare you will 
much a Blige aus. 

Yalme of Properly, 

A sale of property yesterday ou Vine street 
juat ovor the corporation line, presents some in¬ 
teresting facte. It was taken at Sheriff* sale in 
. 1830 by the late owner, resident in Philadelphia 
to secure a debt, at 5 dollars 33ots., being two 
thirds its appraised value. In 1833 during the 
palmy days of the United Stales Bank, the pur¬ 
chaser disposed to invest the proceeds in the 
stock of that institution, authorised his agent 
here tosell it for what it would foteh, even if 
not more than it had cost in 1830. The agent 
dissuaded his principal from doing so, asserting 
he could make no other investment of money so 
much to his advantage, and that if he would 
dreep it ten or twelve years, it would sell for 


more than thirty dollars per front foot. ft was 
accordingly retained, and offered for the first 
time yesterday at public sale, when it brought 
the average price per foot of thirty-six dollars 
fifty cents. 

The front was 280 feet, and the property which 
cost in 1830 fifteen hundred dollars, has with; 
in 15 years produced over ten thousand dollars; 

Quere, what would the fifteen hundred dol¬ 
lars have produced the owner if he had put it in¬ 
to United States Bank stock? It would have 
bought less than ten shares which have since 
sold as low as three dollars per share. 

A Disappointment. 

My friend DickB-, who never buys any 

thing for cash which he can obtain on credit 
was passing by a tailor’s shop on Main street, 

where the firm of-&- take measure 

on a large and a sliding scale . when glancing at 
the wair he beheld the significant words, WE 
TRUST, and was about to negotiate for a new 
suit, when approaching nearer and reading tin, 
to the smaller fetters below, he found the whole 
read as follows: We trust no one will ask credit, 
who is not prepared to give us accepted orders 
on a wholesale dry goods store, or ready money. 
Dick evaporated on the spot. 

Early Militia Parade. 

Cincinnati, Sep. 24th, 1798. 

GenertU Orders. 

The Secretary of the Territory, now vested 
with all the powers of Governor and Comman¬ 
der in Chief of the same—will on Tuesday the 
25th instant, review the first battalion of the 
militia of Hamilton county. The battalion it 
to be formed for this purpose at 3 o’clock, on 
some convenient spot of ground near to Major 
Ludlow’s. 

Arthur St. Clair Jr. and Jacob Burnet Esqs., 
will act as aids <le camp to the Commander in 
Chief on this occasion, and are to be respected 
and obeyed accordingly. . 

WM. HENRY HARRISON, 
Commander in Chief 
Militia N. W. Territory. 

Will Col. Gano please to fill up the blank is 
the above order with the hour which he may 
! think most convenient, and let me know the one 
fixed on♦ W. H. H. 

Lt. Col. J . S. Gano, 

Commander First Battalion Hamilton county 
Militia. 

The'Battle of Waterloo* * 

Among other things in a volume recently pub¬ 
lished in England, entitled ♦‘The Iron Ihike,** 
and consisting mainly of sayings and doings 
of his Grace of Wellington, is the following 
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laoonte.letter, written by the Duke io Marshal 
Buuespo&d, giving an account of the Waterloo- 
tfiair aoon after it took place; 

“You will have heard of our battle of the 18th. 
Never did I see such a pounding match. Both 
were what the boxers call ‘gluttons.’ Napoleon 
did not manoeuvre at all. He just moved for¬ 
ward in the old style, in columns, and was driv¬ 
en off in the old style. The only difference 
was that he mixed cavalry with his infantry, 
Mid supported both with an enormous quantity 
of artillery. 

“I had the infantry for some time m squares, 
and we had the French cavalry walking about 
as if they had been our own. I never saw the 
British infantry behave so weU.’’^ 


Shot not a Tear. 

Shed not a tear, o’er your friends early bier, 
When X am gone. 

Smile when theetow tolling bell you shall hear. 
We*p not for met when you stand round my 
grave; 

Think who has died his beloved to save; 

Think of the crown all the ransomed shall have, 

„ When I am gone. 

Plant yea tree, which may wave over m^„ 
When I am gone. 

Sing ye a hymn when my grave ye shall see, 
Come at the close of a bright summer’s day, 
Come when the sun sheds its last lingering ray, 
Come and rejoice that I thus past away— 

When I am gone. 

Plant ye a rose that may bloom o’er my head, 
When I am gone. 

Breathe not a sigh for the blest early dead, 
Praise ye the Lord, that X am freed from all care; 
Sente ye the Lord, that my bliss ye may share; 
Look up on high and believe I am them, 

. When I-ara gone. 

Good Breeding. 

To be thoroughly well bred, requires educa¬ 
tion, eariy training, and real goodness of heart. 

To those who have not nad and have not 
now these advantages, some hints may be of¬ 
fered, so far as personal behaviour is concerned, 
and when we enumerate some of the transgres¬ 
sions against good manners, we will perceive 
dwy are' more common than we might have 
ouppoabd. Among them, says a good critic is 
“loud and harsh speakings making noises in 
eating or drinking, leaning awkwardly while 
sitting, rattling knives and forks when at table, 
starting up suddenly and rushing unceremoni¬ 
ously out ot a room, tossing any thing away 
with indifference or contempt, receiving any 
thlrig without thanking the giver, standing in 
tftM way of any one when there is little room 
to pass, (a grievotiopracu ce to this cily,) Mop¬ 
ping fcolorp any one who is looking at any ob- 
jecFparticularly, pushing or jostling any one 
wfthetat apologising, taking possession of a seat 
tftsst keloiigs to another, intruding opinions where 
they are not anight, ot where they give offence, 

k 


leaving acquaintances in the street or in a pri¬ 
vate circle without bidding them good bye or 
courteously saluting them, slapping any ore f*» 
miliarly on the shoulder, interrupting a person 
who rs in conversation, telling long, tedious, or 
humdrum stories, whispering in cdmpauy, ma¬ 
king remarks on the dress of those about yon 
or upon things in the room where you are, flatly / 
contradicting a person—using slang phrases, (a 
very common habit,) interlarding our speech 
with foreign phrases, (well hit off in the iffew 
comedy of Fashion,) repeating the words, saye 
she, you know, and you understand, helping 
yourself first at the table, using a fork as a tooth¬ 
pick, scratching the head, putting the fingerain 
the ears, cleaning or paring the nails before 
company, mentioning the price of any thing 
when it is offered to a guest, asking question# 
which give pain, and neglecting to answer let¬ 
ters.” ___. * 

Clerical Witness. 

i The London Herald has a rich report of a 
breach of promise case. The plaintiff was the 
daughter of a clergyman; the defendant, a cap¬ 
tain of one of her Majesty's regjments. One 
of the witnesses for the plaintiff was Rev. Lu¬ 
cius George, who testified that the gallant Cap r 
tain was a constant visitor in the young lady’s 
family, and was with her in her walks and 
drives. So marked were the attentions as to 
attract the “decided notice” of the witness. One 
day, the latter met Capt. O’Brien at tile bar of a 
hotel, at Cove, the place of the lady’s residence, 
and asked him what brought him there? The 
latter, in reply, wished to have a talk with tho 
Rev. witness. It seems that O’Brien wished to 
have some doubts cleared up touching the creed 
of the girl’s father. He bad heard, that, though 
he was a clergyman of the established church, 
yet he was a papist at heart. Daring the talk, 
the Captain partook brandy and water freely; 
the clergyman, however, declined. At this 
point the counsel for O’Brien thus cross exam¬ 
ined the witness:— 

“Cross examined by Mr. Freeman—When 
did the conversation take place in Cove?—A- 
bout the beginning of July. 

At what time of the day was it?—about half¬ 
past Id o’clock at night, wlieo I went to get a 
candle to go to bed. 

Well, I suppose with the help of the brandy 
punch you changed his opinion? I did not 
take any of it; (laughter.) 

Well, but he took two tumblers of brandy 
punch before he spoke to you on the subject? 
Not.it* he only took one tumbler—but he came 
up to the mark afterwards. 

Yes, he came up to the mark, as you call it. 
You have the misfortune, like mypelf, to be a. 
bachelor? I have, if it be a misfortune, (laugh¬ 
ter.) 

But I wish to have your opinion on it? I 
would sooner you gave me your own, (laUgfe* 
ter.) 

Then my opinion is that it is a most misera¬ 
ble state, (laughter.) 

Mr. Benin ett—then I advise you to try matri¬ 
mony, (great laughter.) 

Mr. Freeman—/ believe you are a pretty 

pleasant companion to the ladies! 

Mr. George—T am very glad ybu think so. 

Now* are you not a very pleasant man ? Why 
you may say so if you think proper, (laughter.) 
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Now; did you ever pay attention,, to a nice- 
young lady in your life? Really, 1 do not see; 
what this hqs to do with Miss Forrest, (laugh¬ 
ter.) 

Gome now did you over pay attention to a 
young Iqdy ? My lord, are these the usual ques* 
lions a witness is subject to in the chair.. 

Mr. Freman—When we have such a witness 
and such evidence, they are; Now did you ev¬ 
er gist next a girl* I don’t think it necessary to 
answer such a question, (laughter.) It I saw 
any object but to annoy a person I would an¬ 
swer it. 

I assure you I have no wish to annoy you. 
and if I have done so/humbly beg your pardon, 
but I-must put the question and ask you, did 
you ever sit near a nice girl at dinner? I have 
no doubt but I did; [laughter.] 

And did you not pay her those nice and gen¬ 
tle attentions? I suppose I have; blit what has 
tikis to do With the matter? However, I did not 
copie here to give an account of every transac¬ 
tion of my life, [laimhter.] 

Court—I may as well relieve you of your em¬ 
barrassment by telling you the object of these 
questions. You have sworn that you saw him 
pay attentions to the''lady, and Mr. Freeman 
wishes to know what your notion of attention 
is. 

Mr. Freeman—I do not wish to give you the 
slightest offence, and you need not have called 
on the court for protection. 

Mr.George—Then I will answer you with 
pleasure; but I did not see what reference the 
question had to the matter. I will now bow to 
the decision of the Court.. 

Mr. Freeman—Now, don’t criminate yourself, 
[laughter.] 


, Washington Officials* 

In all countries, and under every form of 
Government, there is a power behind the throne 
’ greaterthan the throne itself. Do you see that 
boy? said one of the illustrious ministers of 
France. He is the arbiter of the destinies of 
Europe. How so? you ask. I will tell you; 
he governs his mother, his mother governs me, 
/ govern the king my master, and my gracious 
sovereign governs the whole continent. 

Among those of my readers who have visited 
Washington during the administration of Gen. 
Jackson, there are individuals who well ^recol¬ 
lect Jemmy Duffy , one of the officials of the 
White House, /never could make out Jemmy’s 
Cffice exactly, but a very important part of his 
* functions was to stave off a gang of people who 
had no business with Old Hickory > yet who 
would have absorbed his whole time to the ex¬ 
clusion of his appropriate duties, but for the 
guardian care of Duffy , whose intuitive knowl¬ 
edge taught him who among the crowds of 
Gotha and Vandals in the shape of office seek* 
crs and loafers, besetting the Capitol, had a' 
claim to be admitted to an audience. It may 
bo roadily supposed Jemmy had no sinecure, and 
that ha made ample use of fits dilcretionary 


powers. “Faith” said Jemmy* on on* occasion, 
“they do say I am a thought rough,and may he its 
thrue t but I don’t know how long I may howld 
my office, and while I do reign, 1 mane to reign.” 

When General Jackson left the white house 
Mr* Duffy left the premises also. “There niver 
was but one ould Hickory in the world, and no 
man could be hiaaqual,and afther being his right 
hand man for eight years, its not meself that 
shall keep the doors for the nixt one.” So Jemmy 
abdicated, and Martin Dunnavan succeeded 
him during the administration of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren. He also proved well suited for hia employ¬ 
ment and continued in office until the idea of 
March, 1841, when] Gen. Harrison came on 
to take possession of the White House. The 
palace-had been duly vaeated by its late tenant, 
and DunnaVan stood at the door ready to re¬ 
ceive the new President, and deliver up the keys 
of the house. As Harrison entered the dwell¬ 
ing. Martin put his best leg foremost, in the 
atti tude of delivering up his nrust. And who are 
you? said the President. Plaze your honor’i 
worship and glory, my name is Dunnavan, 1 am 
the lafit of the Martins, and will l go too ? Why, 
said the kind hearted old man, with a smile, 
we have a saying in our part of the Country, that 
it is ill luck to drive the martins away from the 
house, so / think you had better stay, Dunnavan. 

Whether Martin remained under Tyler, and 
continues under Polk, I nover distinctly learnt, 
but believe to be the fact, jff so he has done 
the honors for four Presidents, in little more than 
as many years. 

St. Clair’s Defeat. 

I am indebted for the following letter to 
Judge Matson, of North Bend. The Judge has 
been a resident of Hamilton county for fifty-four 
years, and an accurate and intelligent observer 
of cotemporary events, as well as a sharer 
in the toils, privations and dangers of western 
pioneer life. He has promised me further in¬ 
teresting notices, on subjects kindred to’the 
present.- 

“In the month of January, 1792, Gen. Wil¬ 
kinson being about to set out to St. Clair’s bat¬ 
tle ground to bury the dead who had been left 
there in the disastrous action of the 4th Novem¬ 
ber preceding, and bring off valuable public prop 
erty, reported to be still on the spot, made m eeU 

for volunteers to strengthen j,j 8 which 

amounted to. merely two hundred regulars*— 
Some one hundred and fifty men or more from 
various parts of the county, rendezvoused in Cin¬ 
cinnati. The volunteers from North Bend of 
which / was one, were under the command o£ 
Capt. Brice Virgin, and we left that plane enm* 
mounted, but principally on foot, being promfe- 
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ed hones from among those belonging to the 
United 'States, which were kept screes the river, 
in Kentucky where Newport now is. There 
was the heaviest snow on the ground ever 
known within the memory of thd whites, which 
on the day before we started was increased to 
two feet in depth. The Ohio had been fro¬ 
zen, and so thick was the ice at Cincinnati that 
111 our efforts to open a channel for the flats to 
bring over the horse* proved abortive, and they 
had to be taken up ahd crossed above the mouth 
of the Little Miami, where the ice was found 
strong enough to bear their weight. As soon 
as we could be made ready, which was on the 
25th, the regulars and volunteers Bet out, the late 
Gen. Harrison, then an ensign, and lately arri¬ 
ved, being one of the officers. We took the old 
trace, opened by Gen. St. Clair. The first night 
we encamped on the hill, near what is now Ca¬ 
ry’s Academy, this side Mt. Pleasant, and the 
next arrived at Fort Hamilton. Left Hamilton 
pretty late in the day, and encamped that night 
at Seven Mile creek, and next day leached Fort 
Jefferson, then the outside post. Capt. Shaylor 
was in command there. 

Here Gen. Wilkinson issued a general order 
to the effect that the severity of the season had 
compelled him to abandon one object of the ex¬ 
pedition, the destruction of an Indian town fif¬ 
teen miles below, on a branch of the Wabash, 
that he would send back tho regulars to Fort 
Washington, and that the mounted men would 
proceed to the battle ground, with the public 
sleds to bring off such of the artillery and other 
property as might be recovered. We encamped 
next night, eight miles this side of the field of 
battle, which last spot we reached the succeed¬ 
ing morning at 11 o’clock. 

On this day’s march, and when we were about 
half way to the battle field, we arrived where 
the pussuit had ceased, and on counting the 
number of dead bodies which appeared to have 
been dragged and mutilated by wild beasts, 1 
made it seventy-eight, between that spot and 
the battle ground. x No doubt there were many 
more, who finding themselves disabled, crawled 
into tho woods and perished there. 

We were ordered to encamp directly where 
the artillery Ac. had been left, I suppose with 
the view of beating down the snow to facilitate 
finding what we were in search of. Here we 
found the artillery dismounted, except one pieee, 
a six-pounder. Some of the carriages had been 
destroyed as far as they could be with fire. We 
brought off that x piece and two carriages with 
tks irons of tho rest, together with several mus¬ 
kets. We previously buried the dead by the 
fatigue parties digging a large pit, into which 


as many of the dead were thrown as it would 
contain. We had not a sufficiency of spades Ac. 
to do justice to the undertaking, and left great 
numbers unburied, as we worked little more 
than the residue of that day. The men had 
been all scalped, and so far aa their clothing was 
of much value, all stripped. Hardly one could 
be identified, the bodies being blackened by 
frost and exposure, although there did not ap¬ 
pear any signs of decay, the winter having set 
in early, and proving very severe. One corpse 
was judged by Gen. Gano and others to ^ave 
been tlat of Gen. Richard Butler. They had 
noticed the spot where he fell daring the ac¬ 
tion, and entertained little doubt as to his iden¬ 
tity. He lay in the thickest of the carnage the 
bodies on one side actually lying screes each 
other in some instances. The pile in the pit 
was so numerous that it raised quite a mound of 
earth above the surface of the ground, when we 
covered it op, The main body hed been en¬ 
camped on a large open flat, and the advanced 
corps of Kentuckians occupied timbered ground 
in front, from which they were driven in by m 
general assault of the savages, who then occupi¬ 
ed sheltered ground to pour in a destructive fire 
on the Americans. Two ravines, one on each 
side of the main encampment, put down to the 
creek which were also occupied by the Indians 
who were thus enabled to creep under shelter of 
the edges to attack their enemies. 

We then travelled to Cincinnati where the 
public horses were given up. and the troope dis¬ 
persed home, many of the volunteers being 
frost bitten on the route. 

Most of the pieces of artillery had been car¬ 
ried off, and of course escaped our search at the 
time. Several were afterwards found in the bed 
of the creek. One piece, a six-pounder, was 
ploughed up a number of years after, on the bat¬ 
tle ground, by some person who occupitd the 
field, and taken down to Cincinnati and soft! 
for sixty dollars to a Capt. Joseph Jenkinson 
who commanded a volunteer artillery corps in 
the place. I suppose it to be the same piece 
which Governor Meigs ordered to Urbana .in 
1812, in the letter you published lately in the 
“Advertiser ” Perhaps some of your readers 
can shed light on this part of the subject. 

Yours, 

J. MATSON. 

North Bend, June 16th, 1845. 

Infirm ity of Purpose. 

Cruel as the spectacle may appear, yet <m# 
may derive a moral lesson even at a Spanish 
Bull Fight. The Plasa de Toros, with its fierce 
encounters and ghastly wounds* is not perhaps 
exactly the place at which one would reason to 
learn philosophy; but still the reflecting obser- 
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ver cannot fail to see that the reason why the 
boll, with his untamed strength and desperate 
Courage, does not triumph completely over his 
puny Toes, is because he lacks a determined pur- 

E 03 e. The mounted picadore (lancer) goes down 
orse and man, before the impetuous charge of | 
the infuriated bull—the horse is pierced through 
and through, and the ridpr lies helpless and 
crushed beneath his struggling steed. One 
would suppose, indeed that there was no hope, 
and that another thrust from those blood-stained^ 
horns must silence the foe forever. But it is 
rarely so. As the Bull gathers strength for a 
fresh attack upon the prostrate mass before him, 
an espad —a little fellow, attired like the Figaro 
of the stage-^adroitly intervenes, flashing a scar¬ 
let mantle before the daszled eyes of the taging 
creature. Cunning combats against force—the 
impetuous monarch of the Andalusian plains 
hesitates irresolute, and then dashes after the 
new annoyance, leaving the bruised picadore 10 
ihe rescuing care of the attendants. And it is 
upon this principle that the comhat is mainly 
conducted. _ When any one of the quadrilla of 
bull fighters is too hard pressed, another calls 
off the attention of the bull by ready interfer¬ 
ence, and thus, while many horses perish, but 
few of the biped combatants are slain. 

The bull lacks a determined purpose—he has 
power enough and more than enough; but ho 
auffers his attention to be distracted by a multi- 
plicity'of objects; and it is often even so with 
fnen. An iron will must triumph over obsta- 
cles; but if we lack perseverance and concert- 
trativeness, running first to the right hand and 
then to the left, after any thing that may catch 
the eye or please the fancy, the probabilities are 
that we shall fail in every endeavour. It is the 
faculty of having a determined purpose, fixed 
and inflexible, which for the most part consti¬ 
tutes-greatness < among men. They pursues 
straight line, and are not to’be called off by the 
flitting hy of gaudy colours* and in every pur¬ 
suit, this is the tin in element of success. Mark 
out yuur object then—do you seek fame or for¬ 
tune—would you excel It i science or gather re¬ 
nown in literature — have you a thirst for dis¬ 
tinction—would you traverse distant lands? No 
matter what your intend, set it clear before jou 
rmd press onward towards it unfalteringly. This 
is the grand secret of n triumphant life; and it 
will be found that many of those who stumble 
nnd fall down by the wayside, are like the bull 
of the dc Ibrot, deluded victims to idle 

streamers and flaunting flags; 


Habits of Sheep. 

l)r. Anderson relates the subjoined anecdote, 
which shows how perseveringly these animals 
will follow their leader, an amusing fact in illus¬ 
tration of natural history, 

• ‘A butcher’s boy was driving about twenty 
fat wethers through the town of Liverpool, but 
they ran down a street along which he did not 
want them to go. He observed a scavenger at 
work with his broom a little way before them, 
and called loudly for him to step ike sheep.— 

The man did accordingly what he could to turn 
them hack, running from side to side, and flour¬ 
ishing his hroorn with great dexterity; but thej 
sheep much agitated pressed onward; and at last 
one of them came right up to the man, who fear¬ 
ing it might jump over his head, while he was _ 

stooping, grasped the broomstick in both hands, plaints. 


and held it over his head. He stood for a few 
seconds in this position, when the sheep'made a 
spring and jumped fairly over him without 
touching the broom. The first had no sooner clear¬ 
ed bis impediment than another and another, in 
so quick succession,that the man, perfectly con¬ 
founded, seemed to lose all recollection, and 
stood in the same attitude till the whole jumped 
over him: not one of them attempted to pass on 
either side, though the street was quite clear.’* 

Shoulder Arms! 

An unexpectedly touching scene was presen¬ 
ted to the French Academy of Sciences very 
lately. The new invention of Van Petersen 
was to be exhibited—an artificial arm, by which, 
if the wearer has but a third of the shoulder re¬ 
maining, he can pick up a pin, lift a glass of 
wine to his lips, hold a newspaper, etc. A com¬ 
mittee had been appointed by the academy to 
decide on its merits, and an old soldier from 
the Hospital of Invalids was the subject of Ox- 
periment. He bad been for many years depri¬ 
ved of both arms at the shoulder, and when the 
substitutes were attached, he performed altthat 
was set down by the inventor, with the greatest 
ease—taking a glass of wine, etc. But half an 
hour of these restored functions had moved the 
heart to the old mllitgire. As the arms were 
detached, his breast beared with emotion diffi¬ 
cult to be suppressed—“harder to bear*” he 
murmured, u than the first loss, when he did not 
know their value.” The Academy sat a few 
moments in breathless silence, all present evi¬ 
dently affected. 

“Well!” exclaimed M. Arago, at last, * 'has 
no one anything to propose? Are we to let 
this brave, old mango back mutilated, when 
we can relieve him? How much do they edst?” 

“Five hundred francs each!” ^ 

“Ah! it would be costly to re-furnish all the 
maimed soldiers of the Hospital, but the others 
have not been reminded of their loss. We will 
subscribe the thousand francs for this one.” 

The proposition was received with acclima¬ 
tion, and the veteran walked away gesticula¬ 
ting with new arms. 

Pharmacy in Questions and Answers. 

What is Pharmacy? The science of con¬ 
cealing how little can be done to assist nature. 

What is the best method to procure bark?— 
Throw physic to the dogs. 

When may a cold be said to be caught?— 
When your nose runs after it. 

What would you call a slight attack of tfce fe¬ 
ver and ague? No great shakes. 

What is phlebotomy? Skilful bleeding. 

State the most effectual time to bleed. The 
moment your patient becomes convalescent, 
then put in your biil; delay is dangerous, and 
heolth ungrateful. 

What would you call a violent outbreak ?— 
Rash! 

What is the usual result of affection of the 
heart? Increase of tight. 

Can the patient get assistance? Yes. How? 
By ringing the belle . 

How is the heart enlarged? At the expense 
of the corporation. 

Where ie the best place to exanrine diseases? 
At a magistrate** office. 

Why? Because there they lodge all Coin- 
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First Settlement on the Miami* 

“The impression that John Cleves Symmes, 
“and those who purchased from him were the 
first settlers on the banks of the Miami , has ex¬ 
tended so generally as to leave no doubt of the 
fact in the public mind. It will probable there¬ 
fore surprise the community as it did me to 
learn that in 1785, sixty years ago and four 
years prior to the landing ofSymmes, the whole 
Miami bottom was explored as far up as Ham¬ 
ilton and openings made at the best spots for 
the purpose of establishing pre-emption rights, 
by a party from Washington county, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. One of the company, John Hindman is 
yet living and resides a few miles from Hills¬ 
borough Ohio. I add his narrative as given to 
me^in his own words. 

“My father, Jdhn Hindman was a native and 
resident of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
where I was bom in 1760, and at the age of 20 
left that neighborhood for Washington county, 
where I remained four years. In the month of 
March, 1785, I left the State of Pennsylvania, 
taking water at the mouth ofBuffalo creek with 
a party, consisting of William West, John Sim¬ 
ons, John Seft, and old Mr. Carlin and their 
families. We reached Limestone point, now 
Maysville, in safety, where we laid by two 
weeks. The next landing we made was at the 
mouth of the Big Miami. We were the first 
company that had landed at that place. The In¬ 
diana had left two or three days before we lan¬ 
ded. We found two Indians buried as they 
were laid on the ground, a pen of poles built 
around them, and a new blanket spread over 
each one. The first we found was near the bank 
of the Ohio, and the second near the mouth of 
White Water. Soon after we landed, the Ohio 
raised so as to overflow all the bottoms at the 
mouth of the Big Miami. We went over there¬ 
fore to the Kentucky side, and cleared thirty or 
forty acres on a claim of a man by the name of 
Tanner, whose son was killed by the Indians 
some time afterwards on a creek which now 
bears name. Some time in May or June we 
started to go up the Big Miami, to make what 
we called improvements, so as to secure a por¬ 
tion of the lands which we selected out of the 
best and broadest bottoms between the mqpth 
of the river and where Hamilton now stands.— 
We started a north course and came to White 
Water, supposing it to be the Miami; we pro¬ 
ceeded up the creek, but Joseph Robinson who 
started from the mouth of the Miami with our 
party, and who knew something of the country 
from having been taken prisoner with Col. 
Laughery and carried through it, giving it as 
his opinion, that we were not at the main river, 


we made a raft and crossed the stream, having 
the misfortune to lose all our guns in the pas¬ 
sage. We proceeded up to where Hamilton 
now is, and made improvements wherever we 
found bottoms finer than the rest, all the way 
down to the mouth of the Miami. I then went 
up the Ohio again to Buffalo, but returned the 
same fall, and found Gens. Clarke, Butler, and 
Parsons at the mouth of the Big Miami, as com- 
■ -*aissioners to treat with the Indians. Major Fin ] 
ney was there also.- I was in company with 
Symmes when he was engaged in faking the 
• meanders of the Miami river at the rim© John 
Filson was killed by the JIndians. ” 

Kentucky* 

Kentucky ha9 a State character sin generis .— 

; When we cross the Ohio river from Cincinnati, 
a people is found of temperament* habits, pur* 
suits and taste, as different from the population 
of Ohio as can be found, if we were to travel 
five hundred miles in any other direction. In 
early days the Kentuckian was half horse, half 
alligator, and a slight sprinkle of the snapping 
turtle. Now he is all horse . He realises the fa¬ 
ble of the centaur, being inseparable from his 
steed. Every man there ought to receive the 

given name of Philip-, a lover of horses* 

Accordingly wherever one of our citizens trav¬ 
els through Kentucky, horse-bills and advertise¬ 
ments of races are apt to attract bis notice. 

Apropos of races. The Oakland races near 
Louisville came q/F in jockey phrase, last week. 
This le^ds me to notice another characteristic 
trait of these people. 

It is well known that Rev. N. L. Rice now 
of our city, held a public theological debate last 
year at Lexington, Ky., with a distinguished 
opponent, Alexander Campbell, of Bethany, 
That such a discussion should attracts crowds 
will not surprise those who recollect the dense 
masses which blocked up the Tabernacle a few 
weeks since during the debate between Meiers, 
Rice and Pingrefc, but I suspect no where else 
than in Kentucky, could the sporting Jratemitg 
have found in such controversies, materials for 
the long odds. Bets were mad© on the speed 
and bottom of the debatants, as they would have 
been at the race ground, begining with three 
to one on Campbell, the odds equalizing in the 
progress of the debate, and finally two to one 
that Rice would drive his opponent out of the 
field in the course of debate. A9 the judges who 
presided there were not authorized to decide, and 
popular vote was taken on the merits of the 
debate, I presume the shareholder in each case 
was allowed to determine which had won 
or lost, in the exercise of his own personal judg 7 
ment. 
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fort debate was conducted with ability on 
both sides, no doubt. I never heard Mr* Camp¬ 
bell make a public address, but his reputation 
is established in the whole west. Mr. Rice, al¬ 
though comparatively young in years, is, as is 
well known, of great intellectual power, and oth¬ 
erwise admirably qualified for oral discussion, 
and as he was a Kentuckian, and the debate 
held on the soil of the State, it is probable much 
State pride and feeling was excited in the breasts 
of many, who cared little for the subjects in 
dispute. This feeling was exhibited afterwards, 
in a shape which could hardly have been shown 
any where else. One of the running horses at 
the Oakland races I have referred to, bore the 
name of Nathan L* Rice , in'honor of the cham¬ 
pion of Kentucky. He was, indeed, beaten 
with great ease, which is more than can ever 
have been said of his name-sake. The name 
was at any rate as much out of character for the 
horse, as the race ground would have been for 
the man. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Mammoth Cave-*No. I* 

Mr. Cist: 

The natural curiosities of our coun¬ 
try are many and wonderful, and each day, al¬ 
most, brings with it some new discovery. The 
falls of the great Niagara, our burning and hot 
springs, the Natural Bridge of Virginia, as well 
as our caverns and grottoes, have their visiters 
in countless numbers, seeking the gratification 
of a laudable curiosity, or to regain lost health. 
The most singular and most wonderful of all, 
is allowed to rest, nearly in its original beauty 
and grandeur, scarcely attracting a tithe of the 
great stream of travels, that courses yearly from 
one end of our Union to the other. I would call 
the attention of those who desire to have their 
curiosity satisfied, or knowledge added to*to 
the Mammoth cave of Kentucky. It is within 
two days travel of Cincinnati, being 95 miles 
south and west of Louisville, in Edmonson coun- 
v. Ky. one fourth of a mile from Green river. 
There isa steamboat running regularly past the 
Cave, affording every facility to travellers. Up¬ 
on their arrival they will find the “Cave House” 
to be neat and clean, with fine piazzas for prom¬ 
enading, and a table sufficiently well supplied 
to satisfy the palate ot the most dainty. The 
surface of the country, in the region of the Cave 
is peculiarly diversified, and will attract the at¬ 
tention of the naturalist in an eminent degree. 
But the external of the country, however singu¬ 
lar it may be, yields in interest, to the internal 
of the Cave, which all visiters are anxious to en¬ 
ter the moment of their arrival. At least I found 
it so with myself. Five of us, with the guide 
in advance, left the house for the entrance, 
which isin a little ravine called “Cave Hollow,” 


and is 200 feet above Green riVer, and 100 feet 
below the general level of the table land above. 
It is thickly shaded by forest trees, that serve as 
a sort of screen, to hide the mouth which is 
yawning to receive you. Turning short round 
a mass of rock, you stand instantly in the very 
breath of the cave, which is steadily passing out, 
condensing as it strikes you., In summer you 
experience a chilly damp, and feel as i{ you were 
entering some long-shut-up and uninhabited 
old house. The thermometer, in the heat of 
summer varies some 30 degrees, by being rais¬ 
ed or lowered at this point some five or six feet. 
Fifty feet below, and at an angle of 30 degrees 
from where you stand, you see^in the dim light 
of the Cavern, a large hopper, capable of hold¬ 
ing 20 cart loads, which-was used during and 
previous to the last war, for leaching the earth 
of the Cave, by the saltpetre workers. You be¬ 
come used to the chill in a few moments, and 
start down the stops, which lead around the side 
of the immense opening—at the bottom you 
find level and good walking, and after advan¬ 
cing a few rods, your torches become of use.— 
About a hundred yards from the entrance, at 
the “narrows,” you come to a door, above which 
a rude iEolian harp is fixed, that is forever “dis¬ 
coursing sweet sounds,” as the cool air of the 
Cave is constantly rushing out to the warmer 
atmosphere above, with a current of four miles 
per hour. Near this place and beyond, the tracks 
of oxen and carts remains as perfect as when 
made 30 years ago, and being protected from 
heat and frost, drought and rain, why should 
they change in a thousand years? You now 
gradually descend until the Cave opens out into 
immense proportions, and you come to the first 
branch, called after the ornithologist, Audubon, 
being the only place where birds of any kind 
have ever beeu found, and they were bats. At 
this point is what is called the Grand Dome, 
being 80 feet high, and near a hundred feet in 
diameter. We lit it so as to have a fine view, 
with Bengal lights, when we stood enchained 
by wonder and admiration. “Gothic Avenue,” 
next received us after climbing up a long flight 
of steps, running out and up, from the side of 
the main Cave. The purity of the air is now 
fei%by all; the chill has now left us, and the 
thermometer stands at 57, never varying either 
winter or summer. Our Curiosity was now rav¬ 
enous, and we proceeded to gratify it at all haz¬ 
ards. Forward was the order for the time, each 
one seeing something to wonder at, and exclaim 
about. “Stalagmite Hall,” is the first place of 
great interest in this avenue. It is a spacious 
enlargement of the Cavern, the roof of which is 
curiously supported bv columns of all shapes 
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and dimensions; being formed by tbo stalag¬ 
mite-ascending, and the stalactite descending, 
until they meet, and form a single piece. They 
are sometimes in rows, and sometimes isolated, 
producing a most singularly beautiful effect, as 
all beyond the reach of our lights was in utter 
darkness, and left the imagination free as air, to 
fill up the distance in whatever manner the in¬ 
tense excitement of the moment could conjure 
up, A few hundred yards farther on, we stop¬ 
ped and refreshed ourselves at a sulphur spring, 
which lay directly m our path. All this dis¬ 
tance we had fine walking, and we began now 
to act more like boys just let loose from school 
than any thing else. Certain it is we were not 
sober and sedate men, for we ran, jumped, ho!* 
lowed, screamed, and laughed as if we were 
mad!— Dr. Croghan, the proprietor of the Cave, 
explained all this, for I was anxious to know 
why our desire to jump, run, and laugh, could 
not without some exertion be repressed . He said, 
that the carbon of the blood, that principle 
which is so abundant in the upper air, and which 
when the blood is nearly saturated with it, pro¬ 
duces that dull and lethargic feeling often ex¬ 
perienced, was continually being extracted by 
the pure air of the Cave when breathed into the 
lsng8; and as a {consequence, your blood was 
coursing through your veins, red and limpid, 
and as volatile as quick-silver. Elastic 10 a won¬ 
derful degree in every muscle, and buoyant in 
feeling from the novelty of our situation it is not 
to be wondered at* that we made boys of our- 
aelves for the time. “Devil’s Arm-Chair” and 
“Elephant’s Head,” formed out of the Stalag¬ 
mite were the next curiosities. “Haunted Cham¬ 
ber” is a place where two mummies were found 
in a high state of preservation. The Indians no 
doubt, have penetrated into this Cavern to a 
greater distance than we might expect, as there 
ate sundry indications, in other avenues. It is 
said, there is no principle of decay in the Cave, 
as the temperature is so uniformly at one point* 
and so dry. “Lpver’s Leap,” next arrests your 
footsteps, after getting down which, you find 
your way through a fissure in the rock, and 
come into a lower cavern, containing what is 
termed. the..“GothiG Chapel,” one of the most 
beautiful places we had yet seen. Talk about 
the abbeys and pillared halls of the old world! 
they are nothing to this specimen, in the back- 
woods of the new. Here is a temple, older than 
any built with hands, and of an architecture so 
unique, that it has not to this day, received its 
appropriate name. A more original pulpit can¬ 
not be conceived. It is of the most singular 
shape* just large enough to hold a man, and is 
formed about tne centre of this part of the Cave, 
by the drippings from the roof, which is suppor¬ 
ted on each siae by double rows of columns, 
leaving it in a half circle, and forming a sort of 
an amphitheatre, as it were, for the audience. 
Long did we stop here, and admire the ever va¬ 
rying changes produced by each different dispo¬ 
sition ef our lamps. We left however, and went 
on still farther to the “Cinder-pile,” a very ap¬ 
propriate name for the spot, as the formation 


here, resembles remarkably, the pile of einden 
thrown from a blacksmith’s forge. We were 
now four miles from the entrance, and had to re¬ 
trace our steps, to the main Cave* our curiosity 
wonderfully excited by promises made by our 
guide of what we should see on the morrow.— 
We had been in the Cave over six hours, which 
had flown by, as so many minutes. We found 
a good supper ready for us, and very comforta¬ 
ble quarters in the “Cave House.” The couch 
| soon received my tired limbs, and slumber came, 
bringing with it the wildest dreama imaginable. 
The caverns presented by the excited imagina¬ 
tion, were of the most fantastic shape, and per¬ 
petually changing. Daylight at last peeped in 
at my windows and with alacrity I arose, that I 
might be ready for my under-ground journey.— 
I found five or six of the gentlemen belonging 
to our party already on the piazza, preparing for 
the descent. The guide came at length, with «' 
lamp for each, and a gallon can of oil slung up¬ 
on his back. As this was to be a long journey, 
our host had, with commendable care, paid at¬ 
tention to the anticipated wants of seven or eight 
men, who, no doubt, might be hungry during 
the day. K. 

Seats of Government in Ohio* 

It seems by the following letter, that the Ohio 
Legislature held its session of 1810-11, at Zanes¬ 
ville, and that they were then about to deter¬ 
mine on a permanent pcite for the capital of the 
Stale. 

Zanesville , Jan; 3d, 1811. 

Sm: 

I received yours of the 25th ulL, since 
which nothing of importance has transpired* 
though business is going on more briskly now, 
but there is too much argument \ six lawyers in 
the house of Representatives, and two practic¬ 
ing lawyers in the Senate. This day the sect 
of government comes on the carpet in the House 
of Representatives. Sell’s farm, which is the 
place the Commissioners*reported, twelve ifliles 
above Franklinton, on the west side of the Scio¬ 
to is most spoken ofj.but there is Worthington, 
Franklinton, Zanesville, a place in Delawarq, 
not far from Bixbie’s; but this latter place U 
supposed too much north—it is difficult to say 
where it will, rest yet. Very little is yet said of 
the resolution, bnt its friends I fear are the ma¬ 
jority. If so, as they are in the habit of sweeps 
ing, they may sweep away with, it, but 1 find 
there is no telling how a question will be deter* 
mined until it is tried. 

I cannot tell when an adjournment will take 
place, but I do not expe* to be at home before 
the last of the month. . 

Remember me to my old friend Capt. Carpen¬ 
ter. Capt. Hubbell ate breakfast with me on 
Monday last, and was on his road to Waahing-* 
ton—I think he started on with Worthington. 

Please remember me to the family. 

Y ° U ”aARON GOFORTH. 
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Adventure at Higgins 9 Block-House. 

I give the following narrative from notes of a 
statement made me a few weeks since, by Mr. 
E. E. Williams, of Covington, Ky.; probably 
the only survivor among the actors in the events 
which he records. 

After the battle of the Blue licks . and in 1786 
our family removed to Higgins 9 block-house on 
Licking river, U miles above Cynthiana. Be¬ 
tween those periods my father had been shot by 
'the Indians, and my mother married Samuel 
Van Hook, who had been one of the party en¬ 
gaged in the defence at Ruddle’s station, in 17- 
80, and on its surrender was carried with the 
rest of the prisoners to Detroit. 

Higgins’ Fort, or block-house, had been built 
at the bank of Licking* on precipitous rocks, 
at least thirty feet high, which served to protect 
us on every side but one. .On the morning of 
the 12th June, at day light, the fort whieh con¬ 
sisted of six or seven houses, was attacked by a 
party of Indians, fifteen to twenty in number. 
There was a cabin outside below the fort where 
William McCombs resided, although absent at 
the time. His son Andrew and a man hired in 
the family, named Joseph McFall, on making 
their appearance at the door to wash tnemselves 
were both shot down, McCombs through the 
knee, and McFall in the pit of the stomach. 
McFall ran to the block-house, and McCombs 
fell, unable to support himself longer, just after 
opening the doorof his cabin, and was dragged 
in by his sisters, who barricaded the door instant¬ 
ly. On the level and upon the only accessible 
side, there was a cornfield, and the season be¬ 
ing favorable, and the soil rich as well as new, 
the corn was more than breast high. Here the 
main body of the Indians lay concealed, while 
three or four who made the attack attempted 
thereby to decoy the whites outside of their de¬ 
fences. Failing in this they set fire to an old 
fence and corn-crib, and two stables, both long 
enough built to be thoroughly combustible.— 
These had previously protected their approach 
in that direction. Capt. Asa Reese was in com¬ 
mand of our little Fort. “Boys.” said he, “some 
of you must run over to Hinkston’s or Harri¬ 
son’s.” These were 1ft and 2 miles offi but in 
different directions. Every man declined, I 
objected, alleging as my reason, that he would 
.give up the fort before I could bring relief, but 
on his assurance that he would hold out, I agreed 
» go. / jumped off the bank through the thick¬ 
et of trees which broke my fall while they 
scratched my face and limbs. I got to the ground 
with a limb clenched in my hands, which I had 
grasped unawares in getting through. I recov¬ 
ered from the jar, in less than a minute, crossed 


the Licking, and ran up a cow-path on the op¬ 
posite side which the cows from one of those 
forts had beat down in their visits for water. As 
soon as I had gained the bank, 1 shouted, to as¬ 
sure my friends of my safely, and to discourage 
the enemy. In less than an hour I was back 
with a relief of ten horsemen, well armed, and 
driving in fuU'chisel, after the Indians. But 
they had decamped immediately upon hearing 
my signal, well knowing what it meant, and it 
was deemed imprudent to pursue them with so 
weak a party, the whole force in Higgins’ block¬ 
house hardly sufficing to guard the women and 
children there. McFall, from whom the bullet 
could not be extracted, lingered two days and 
two nights in great pain, when he died, as did 
Combs on the ninth day, mortification then ta- 
king place. 

From Higgins’ station, we moved in the fall 
of 1791 to Covington, or rather the mouth of 
Licking, buildings cabin about twenty rods be¬ 
low the point. This was the first house put up 
in what is now Covington. 

Before this however, and in the fall of 1790, 
I had volunteered in Harmar’s expedition* and 
was on my road, when my horse descending a 
piece of hill ground got one foot entangled a- 
mong the roots ot a tree, and in his efforts to 
extricate himself, fell and broke his leg. la the 
fall I was so much hurt as to confine me to bed 
for two weeks, before 1 could again walk.— 
Next year my brother James and myself volun¬ 
teered with St. Clair among the troops from Ken¬ 
tucky , and continued with him till the defeat. I 
assisted in building Forts Hamilton and Jeffer¬ 
son and Greenville. I was not in the battle, be¬ 
ing detached with the troops under Maj. Ham- 
trarack, beek to Fort Hamilton to escort on the 
provisions, clothing, &c., of which the army 
stood in want, When we had nearly reached 
on our return, the place where we hud left the 
army, we met the flying stragglers. I then re¬ 
turned to Kentucky. Wayne sent on troops in 
1792, and came on himself m 1793, and encamp¬ 
ed his entire force at “Hobson's Choice ,” a strip 
of dry ground above Mill creek, reaching at its 
upper range somewhere about the present Gas 
works, and started thence about the first of Au¬ 
gust. James and I were sent for as old Indian 
fighters, and a corps of ahout 6$ scouts waolaps¬ 
ed and put under the command of *Captsrin 
Ephraim Kibby, of Columbia. We moved on 
the line of forts already constructed, built Fort 
Recovery—St. Clair’s battle ground,—Fort 
Wayne in the forks of Maumee, and Fort Defi¬ 
ance on the Auplaise. We then went on to the 
rapids of the Maumee, where Wayne defeated 
the Indians. Here again I escaped the battle, 
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although loss'danger was incurred in it than 
usual in Indian fights, the regulars having driv 
en the enemy with such spirit) and at such a 
rate,that the volunteers, and especially the moun¬ 
ted men who were compelled to take an exten¬ 
sive circuit to get round the fallen timbers where 
the charge was made, were not able to over¬ 
take either the pursuers or pursued, who were 
driven two mile3 on a run at the point of the 
bayonet. Capt. Kibby’s company had been de¬ 
tached across the river to scour the woods, and 
rouse the Indians, who were supposed to be con¬ 
cealed on that side, and likely to endanger the 
rear of the American troops, as they could ea* 
Ally have crossed by wading the ripple above 
the rapids. It appeared however, that there 
were none at that place. I returned home being 
regularly discharged. There was hardly any 
money in circulation. A few of the officers 
drew enough to pay their expenses home, but 
the private soldiers and volunteers did not get 
their pay for many months afterwards. 

Mill Creek Bridge m 1798. 

In one of my lat numbers I published a his¬ 
tory of the early Mill and Deer Creek bridges. 
The following subscription paper drawn up by 
John Qeves Symmes, supplies a chasm in the 
early records of Cincinnati. Of theindividuals, 
signing the subscription. Judge Burnet and 
Griffin Yeatman of our City, alone survive. 

Hamilton County, April 10th, 1798. 

We the under-written subscribers, whose 
names are hereunto affixed, do promise to pay 
to Thomas Gibson, George Cullum, John Matson, 
Senj*nd William H. Harrison, Esqs., or to the 
order of any three of them, the several sums an¬ 
nexed to our names for the express andsole pur¬ 
pose of forming and erecting a bridge over Mill 
creek at its mouth, either of stone or wood,on pil¬ 
lars or bents, so high as tobe level with the top of 
the adjacent bunks, and twelve feet wide, cover 
ed with three-inch plank,and so strong that wag¬ 
gons with three tons weight may be safely drove 
over the same, and so durable that the under¬ 
taker shall warrant the bridge to continue, and 
be kepttn repair for passing loaded waggons, 
seven years after the bridge is finished. 

The grsat advantage of this bridge, as well 
for supplies going to market, as to the merchants, 
and other inhabitants of Cincinnati, 
ae fbr travellers in general, need no illustration. 

One year from the date hereof is allowed to 
fill this subscription, and contract with an un¬ 
dertaker to build the said bridge, which if not 
begun within the year, this present subscription 
shall be v oid. 

JS M m ribtrU Name*. 

Jo&n Ck&es Symmes, One hundred dollars. 


- Thomas Gibson r Forty dollars. 

Wm. H. Harrison, Forty dollars. 

Corn’s. R Sedam, Forty dollars. 

Israel ’Ludlow, Seventy dollars. 

Joel Williams, Thirty dollars. 

Wm, Ramsay, Five dollars. 

Samuel Dick, Seven dollars. 

Smith & Findlay, Ten dollars. • 

George Fithian, Three dollars. 

J. Clarke, Five dollars. 

Andrew Park, Three dollars. „ 

Culbertson Park, Three dollars. 

Stephen Wood, Ten dollars. 

David Snodgrass, Two dollars. 

Aaron Reeder, Thiee dollars. 

Burt & Newman, Five dollars. 

Griffin Yeatman, Five dollars. 

J. Seilman, Five dollars. 

Benjamin Stiles, Eight dollars. 

Thomas Goudy, One dollar. 

George Gordon, Three dollars. 

A. St. Gair. jun., Five dollars. 

Wm. McMillan, Two dollars. 

. J. & Abijah Hunt, Twenty dollars. 

Jacob Burnet, Five dollars. 

Joseph Prince, Three dollars. 

•Twenty dollars in addition to Wm. Ludlow*# 
subscription, subscribed for him by Wm. H 
Harrison at Mr, Ludlow’s consent. 

Great Men not always wise. 

John Quincy Adams, having received a vol¬ 
ume of Scott’s Commentary on the Bible from 
the publisher at Philadelphia, in reply said:— 

“With my sincere thanks for your kind at¬ 
tention, I must pray you consider me a subscri¬ 
ber for the book, and, to saye the trouble of re¬ 
peated payments, enclose a check for the 
whole subscription—a geheral principle of pro¬ 
priety interdicting my acceptance of articles of 
value while I am in the public service.” 

Mr. Adams does not seem to peifeeive that by 
such a course, he is opening wide the door fbr 
bis becoming an unwilling purchaser'of not on¬ 
ly books of every description, but various other 
kinds of goods. He will find his card, or I great¬ 
ly mistake, an open letter or authority for eve¬ 
ry book publisher to draw on hhn for the valtfe 
of one copy of any publication be makes. Nor 
will this prove the only article he will thus be 
compelled to buy. 

Mr. Clay, on the contrary, has more knowl¬ 
edge of the world, that is to say of human nature. 
Witness his late correspondence with Orlando 
Fish, of New York. 

“Epistolary. —Punch will have to knock 
under to Orlando Fish. The following corres¬ 
pondence is a curiosity: 

“Dear Sir: Deprived as we are doomed to be, 
of the pleasure of having yourself at our head 
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Cor a few ensuing years, "Will you allow us the 
minor pleasure of having ourself at yours, for “a 
brief period, by accepting this Hat? and may it 
afford you, sir, what you have so zealously la¬ 
bored to secure to us—Protection. 

Very respectfully yonr ob’t servant, 

ORLANDO FISH. 

Hon. Henry Clay. 

9 REPLY. 

Ashland, 29th Jan., 1845. 

My Dear Sir: I offer many and cordial thanks 
for the Hat which you have kindly presented 
to me, and for the note which accompanied it. 
The Hat might have “protected” a better or wi¬ 
ser head than -mine, but no head was ever cov¬ 
ered by a better or more elegant Hat. 

Most truly, I am your friend and 
obedient servant, 

H. CLAV. 

Orlando Fish, Esq. 

Had Mr. Clay paid for the hat, he would have 
been supplied with hats sufficient, and more 
than sufficient to last his natural lifetime. He 
treated the subject like a man of sense. Mr. 
Adams is a learned man, learned rati^r than 
wise. If he. had been more piactlcal in his 
knowledge,'he must have perceived that he laid 
himself under no more obligation by accepting 
the commentaries than Henry Clay wa^ under 
to Orlando Fish for the beaver. The publisher 
atnd the manufacturer could make more money 
opt of the names of John Q. Adams and Henry 
Clay, than they could have obtained by the di¬ 
rect payment of their articles of which they 
made presents. These things are tricks of the 
trade, perfectly understood in the business world. 

Territorial Marriage Licences. 

The following document, among the papers 
of Col. Thomas Gibson, wfio solemnized the 
marriage referred to, relates to the lady whose 
brief history may be found in the last Advertiser. 
Il is one of thoso remarkable coincidences which 
baffle all calculation and probability, that my 
narrative had hardly gone to press, when this 
licence came to light. 

BY HIS EXCELLENCY, 

Arthur St. Clair, Esq., Governor of the Terri¬ 
tory of the United States North West of the Ohio . 

PERMISSION of MARRIAGE is given 
to John Downs and Luey Virgin* both of 
Hamilton county, and the honorable the Judges 
of the Territory aforesaid, the Justices of the 
Courts of Common Pleas, or any of them, or any 
other person authorized by the Statutes of the 
Territory aforesaid to solemnize MARRIA¬ 
GES* are hereby empowered, upon application 
to them made by the parties aforesaid, to join 
them together as HUSBAND and WIFE. 

Given under my hand and seal at Cincinnati 
the twentieth day of September, in the year of 
ppr Lord, one thousand eight hundred. 

ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 


Relics of the Last War. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 14th, 1813. 

Dear Sir: 

I have the pleasure to inform you 
that the detachment of militia has marched for 
Dayton in good health and spirits. The batall- 
ion from my division will consist of five compa¬ 
nies, between three and four hundred strong.— 
I have had uncommon difficulties to encounter 
in organizing and marching them, the Brigade 
Major having notified me of his resignation at 
a time when his services was most wanted, and 
Gen. Findlay not having official notice of his 
exchange, and Brigadier General Wingate, 
Col. Mills, and Major Kain never joining until 
yesterday, so you may judge of my situation, 
having the sick, lame v lazy, and worst of all, the 
ignorant, to attend to, and had not Mr. Thomp¬ 
son taken some part of the arrangement off my 
hands in the Quarter Master department* I could 
not have got them on the march so soon. They 
are now completely equipt—I made them pur¬ 
chase blankets &c. with their advance pay, and 
have several engaged that I have hired to make 
up cartridges, as we could get none at the Ar¬ 
senal. 16hall send a load of ammunition to Day- 
ton on Tuesday—have kept a guard for that pur¬ 
pose. The cartridges made are the best I have 
ever seen. I got buckshot moulds made, and 
as I got them for eight dollars, which is very 
cheap, I shall not put them in Bryson’s account 
as they are very useful lor the State, some 9 and 
some 12 buckshot in each cartridge, and by ex¬ 
periment, I find they will answer much better 
than ball cartridges; though I have had some of 
them made—I have them put op in dofeens, and 
completely packed—about 00 dozen in each 
tight keg, that will not admit the wet to injure 
the ammunition. I have sir, been indefatigable 
in my exertions on this occasion, and hope my 
transactions will meet your approbation. I send 
a greater supply of unfixed ammunition than the 
detachment will require, which will be wanted 
in advance as / presume, and knowing the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining buckshot, I will order the man 
to go on casting a quantity, that by giving a 
short notice, may be forwarded to your order to 
any point on the frontiers. We have a rumor 
in town that Gen. Harrison has had an engage¬ 
ment and been victorious, God grant it may be 
true. I am sir in very great haste, which will 
apologise for this confused sorawl. 

From your most ob’t. humble aer’vt. 

JOHN S. GANO. 

His Ex. Gov Meigs. 

St. Marys , May 28th, 1813. 
Maj.Gen.J. S.Gano. 

Sir—-A company of riflemen, under th« 
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Command of Captain David E. Hendricks from 
the division under the command of Major Gen. 
Whiteman has recently been ordered to this 
place, and perhaps they never could have render¬ 
ed more essential services than at this time as 
there is not a man for duty here. I expect a part 
of said company here to day. The Captain came 
in last evening He states that the company is 
extremely reluctant to come on without assu¬ 
rance of receiving one month’s pay ;I have prom* 
ised they should be paid one month’s wages in 
advance, and notwithstanding, you may consid¬ 
er it as not coming within your jurisdiction, 
yet under existing circumstances, I thought it 
my duty to call on you to intercede with the 
District Paymaster, to send on the money with 
Captain Hendricks* I hope you will use every 
exertion with Mr. Hunt or Mr. Taylor, (as the 
case may be.) I have wrote to Mr. Hunt on 
the occasion. The money may be enclosed to 
me, I will make any arrangement he may direct, 
or he may authorise any other person that may 
seem just to him. Paymaster Smith has gone 
to the Rapids, and will be gone a considerable 
time before he can return. Something is ne¬ 
cessary to be done, or I shall have command of 
a garrison without an individual to do duty, my¬ 
self and staff excepted. 

The water taking a rise in the St. Mary’s and 
Auglaiie, and believing it indispensibly neces¬ 
sary, that the provision should descend the riv¬ 
er the first opportunity, as we cannot expect an¬ 
other flood, 1 sent every man on with the boats 
Irom this post, and left but a Sergeant’s com¬ 
mand at Amanda, You may therefore judge our 
situation. We have no news only what you 
must have heard. Please write me when con¬ 
venient. And permit me to close with my beat 
wishes for your welfare &c., 

JOHN WINGATE, 
Brigadier General. 

Cincinnati, May 31st, 1813. 

Data General: 

I received your letter by Capt. Hendricks 
and immediately attended to your request. I 
called on Mr. Hunt who informed me he was 
instructed by the Secretary of war to make no 
payments in advance. I then celled on Geu- 
Harrison, who informed me he wished to accom¬ 
modate the men, I then proposed if he would 
sanction it I would make the advance, which 
hs said he would, and I seod by Capt. David E. 
Hendricks five hundred dollars, which you will 
please to have paid out on regular muster pay, 
and receipt rolls in the name of your pay master 
Smith, as I have thought best to attach them 
to Col. Millsi’ regiment. Out of the five hundred 
dollars 1 hsve given Capt. Hendricks^orty for his 


own use, which he will account for in his pay 
The better way will be to pay one month’s pay 
and have all the rolls Complete for the month \ 
it will save trouble. 

I am sir, in great haste. 

Your friend and humble serv’t. 

JOHNS.GANO, 

Gen. John Wingate. 

Franklinton, Sept. $6th, 1813. 
Dear General: 

I have the honor to report myself to yoa 
as Maj. Gen. Commandant of the Ohio Militia 
in service, under your command. I have order¬ 
ed two companies of upwards of eighty to St. 
Mary’s. The one commanded by Capt. Joseph 
Carpenter, I presume Major Whistler took on to 
Fort Wayne, and Capt. Titus’ company ordered 
to report to, and receive orders from the com¬ 
manding officer at St. Mary’s? I have in addi¬ 
tion, a regiment commanded by Col. Delong on 
their march to Seneca, and ordered one hun¬ 
dred men properly officered to Fort Meigs, from 
his regiment, which is about 800 strong. I have 
one regiment from my division here of 8 compa¬ 
nies, and 600 strong, though s9me are about to 
be detailed or engaged in the Quarter Master’s 
employment. J have a regiment here upwards 
of 600 strong—they will march to-morrow for 
Seneca. Unless I receive your orders to thd 
contrary, I will leave this on Wednesday morn¬ 
ing for that place, with my staff which is small, 
Maj. A. A. Meek! aid, and Maj. Joseph Vane*, 
and await your orders. The Governor consid- , 
ered Fort Findlay as a post of no importance, as 
the stores have been removed—though 1 will 
send a small detachment from Upper Sandusky 
on my arrival there os I think it of importance 
to keep open that communication. I shall be 
happy to hear from you and receive your orders 
whieh shall be promptly obeyed at all times.— 

I only regret I could not be with the first to 
cross into Canada with you. 

I am sir, yours 

with respect and esteem, 

JOHN S. GANO, 
Maj. Gen. Corn’dt. O. Militia, 

Gen- Wm. H. Harrison. 

Felix G# M’Connell. 

With much of the manner of Crockett, he is 
by far his superior in intellect. I would place 
implicit confidence in his judgment. Some of 
his colleagues have informed me that in bissec- 
tion of country he is invincible before the peo¬ 
ple, and respected by all who know him. Ma¬ 
ny anecdotes, which I cannot write out, have 
been related pertaining to his canvass for Con¬ 
gress, in which be was opposed by a Whig gen¬ 
tleman of great ability as speaker. Let me tell 
one, although it loses its force when put on pa¬ 
per. At a great gathering of the people ofvtis 
district on the 4th of July last, to hear the com- 
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petltors fair Congress express their views, his op¬ 
ponent, after discussing varions points of politi¬ 
cal moment, concluded his address with an elo¬ 
quent appeal to the ladies, hundred^of whom, 
from all parts of the district, had assembled up¬ 
on the occasion. The concluding part ofhisop- 
nent’s speech seemed to strike home, which 
cConncIl, who was watching its effects, in¬ 
stantly perceivpd. When he took the stump, 
after replying to the prominent political allusion 
of his competitor, he haid it was not in him to 
do injustice to any one; but as the gentleman 
had alluded to that tender passion called love, 
tie must say comparatively with himself he 
knew no more about it than did an old aunt he 
haS in North Carolina, who lived to the age of 
150, and afterall died an old maid “I grant,” said 
McConnell, “that my Whig friend is a fine look¬ 
ing man, just forty, and not yet married—look 
at him ladies, and assure'yourselves I do him no 
discredit. But I do say that men must be judged 
by their acts—a fine looking mark just forty, 
and not yet married! Look at that picture,” 
pointing down upon his competitor, “and now 
look at this!” (Here the speaker drew himself 
to hts full length, and running both hands 
through hisfine bushy beard, gazed around and 
around upon the audience, and continued.) “I 
am, I think, a pretty considerable good looking] 
man for my age and inches, and I have one of‘ 
the best and prettiest little wives, a Straight and, 
strict member ot the Methodist persuasion, that ’ 
this or any other country ever produced. And 
why did I get her? Because I possessed that 
passion which my more polished friend rubbed 
out years ago—yes, years ago—four hundred 
*nd sixty moons have shone upon him and yeti 
Unmarried! When I discovered that the con¬ 
sent of her father could not be obtained—and 
he, by-the by, was a good old fellow, although 
ia Whig—like a man, I entered beneath the 
tool of her parents, and like a man, I bore her 
upon my shoulders from the house to the bridal 
altar, chased by dogs howling, barking and 
biting, to the portals of the Church. A happy 
wife, three little McConnels, and an easy con¬ 
science, are the fruits of the tender passion ns I 
possessed it. If he can say as much, Felix 
Grundy McConnell backs out from the canvass 
—if not, let him forever hold hts peace.” My 
informant says, nothing could have been more 
effective—the ladles waived their white ’ker- 
chiefs in very ecstacy of delight—the men 
shouted and stamped as men never shouted arid 
dtomped before—and the county gave the ec¬ 
centric McConnell an overwhelming majority. 

The Bright Side of Hnman Nature. 

In aletter published in the Lynn [Mass.] Pi¬ 
oneer, giving a description of the fire in Pitts¬ 
burgh, we find the following passage: 

“The big church below me kept the flames in 
check, and not until the buildings beyond me 
had done their worst did my house take fire. I 
was sitting upon a trunk, my wife beside me, 
and Jesse behind us in the open cross street a 
little east of our house, when four or five of the 
mass came to me and asked where my house 
was. I pointed to it, and accordingly they went 
to work and cleared every room in that house, 
bringing out every thing, I believe, that it con¬ 
tained, the kitchen furniture only excepted; they 
brought out every bedstead, every bureau; they 
brought myj lipsalve, my tooth brush, all my 


books and papers, every straggling pamphlet 
and newspaper; and, finally, pulled my sign off 
the window-shatter. Nor did they stop at this; 
but they procured a dearborn wagon, and jievef 
stopped till they had carried every article to a 
place of safety, taking glasses and breakable ar' 
tides in their hands. 1 do not know the name 
of one of them. Two black girls of fourteen or 
fifteen years of age carried out a good furniture 
wagon load of articles, taking them up to the 
new court-house and watching them till they 
were finally removed, and all refused not only 
compensation or wages, but they refuted to ac¬ 
cept presents. To one man I presented a man¬ 
tle clock, because I believed it could not be sav¬ 
ed but by being carefully carried to the country. 
He took it away. Yesterday I left my office 
door open; and, when I came back, the clock 
was on the mantlepiece keeping time and ex¬ 
actly right. My goods were carried to six or 
seven different places upon the hill above the 
town; they have all been returned to me I be¬ 
lieve. and all that I have paid for trouble taken 
was two dollars to the wagoner. Yesterday a 
colored woman brought home our first washing 
of white clothes since the fire, and begged that 
we would accept the trifling favor from her, be¬ 
cause we had done so much for ‘her kind of peo¬ 
ple Mrs. E. saw a bundle of her clothes upon 
a cart on the evening of the fire ad she was go¬ 
ing up on the hill; she took hold of it, and the 
cart went on, leaving the heavy bundle on the 
road with her. Two little ragamuffin boys, less 
than twelve years old, came to her assistance, 
and carried it a great^way to the house of an ac¬ 
quaintance; when she took out lier purse to pay 
them there was not a cent in it. It was a hand ¬ 
some bead purse; she offered it to them. ‘No, 
indeed,’ said one of them, *we’d bo ashamed to 
take any thing from you at such a time as this.’ 
There were your regular alley blackguards.” 

Long and Short. 

An amusing anecdote is related of the late 
Sir Charles Williams, who for many years trav¬ 
eled the western circuit, and had a full share 
of business. Being a diminutive man, he pre¬ 
sented a striking contrast to another counsellor 
Williams, who went the same circuit, and who 
was a very tall person. It happened, on one oc¬ 
casion at Exeter, that some irregularity among 
the counsel called for the interference of the 
Judge, to whom the persons of the two barris¬ 
ters were unknown out of court. Mr. Williams 
the little was addressing the court, when the 
judge requested him to stand. 

I “My lord, I am standing,” exclaimed the as¬ 
tonished counsel. 

“Then,” continued hts lordship, addressing 
the other, “Mr. ohn Williams, I will thank you 
to «7,sir.” 

“My lord, I am sitting,” said Mr. Williams 
the tall. ■ 

^ L_L ~ 

- On Wednesday the 18th inst., by the ifcev. Mr. Wil¬ 
son, Mr. Thomas'Gibson to Miss Flohilia Graham, «h 
of this city.____ 

DEATHS. 

On Monday the 16th inst., Mrs. Ruth Davenport, 
consort of Cyrus Davenport. 

On Tuesday the 17tb ihtL, RbbrccaC. Clonprii. ■ 
j Ob Thursday the 13th inst., Anna, infant daughter of 
1 P. and M. Wilson, aged 18 months. 
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Wonders of Art. 

Some time since I referred to a master piece 
of name punching, bearing in circular form, the 
stamp, “7th Annual Fair of the Ohio Mechan¬ 
ic’s Institute,” which was so minute that four 
of these circles could be laid upon a dime. Eve¬ 
ry letter was distinctly formed, duly proportion¬ 
ed, ai)d visible to the naked eye. This piece of 
work was executed by Mr. Sheppard of the firm 
of Sheppard & Davies, gold pen manufacturers, 
Main between 7th and 8th streets, $nd waB ex _ 
hibited at the last fair of the Institute, /thought 
the performance wonderful, and dfd not suppose 
it conld be surpassed as a piece of delicate and 
accurate engraving. 

What will my readers think of an engraved 
circle so small that it covers no more space 
than the wreath circle of a half dime, and yet 
presents in that space a well defined copy of 
“The Lord’s prayer, and the ten command- 
with their respective titles? This was 
executed in the establishment of Toppan, Car* 
penter & Co., and handed me by Mr. C. A. Jew¬ 
ett, vpho hat charge of their branch in Cincin¬ 
nati. It may be seen at my office by the curious 
in such matters. 

I The First Church in Cincinnati. 

The original proprietors of Cincinnati, when 
they laid out the town, dedicated four in-lots, 
numbered 100, 115, 139^ and 140, for the use 
6f a church, grave yard, and Bchool; this was 
in 1780. In that year the property was occupi¬ 
ed as a burial ground, In 1790* Rev. David 
Rice of Kentucky, a Presbyterian Clergyman, 
came to Cincinnati and organized a Presbyterian 
Society, which has continued ever since, and is 
now represented by the First Presbyterian Soci¬ 
ety of Cincinnati. 

In 1791, a number of the inhabitants, formed 
themselves into a qprapany, to escort tho Rev. 

I James Kemper from beyond the Kentucky Riv¬ 
er to Cincinnati; thfy accompanied him hither 
and on his arrival, a subscription was set on foot 
to build & meetinghouse. Before this time the 
creep upon e portion of the lot, at the corner of 
Fourth and Main streets, had been partially 
elegeed, end within a small circle, seated upon 
tho legfr—the people met for worship, in the 
open air, with their rifles by their aidep. In 
1792, the meeting house was erected, and the 
• whole four lots were enclosed with a post and 
imilfonce^ The timber for the building was ta¬ 
ken from the spot upon which it was erected. 

The subscription paper for the erection of the 
Church is still in existence—it is dated January 
16th, 1^92/ It is headed as follows: 

“We the subscribers, for the purpose of erec¬ 
ting a house of public worship, in the village 


of Cincinnati, to the uses of the Presbyterian 
denomination, do severally bind ourselves, and 
executors, firmly, and by these presents, the 
several sums of money, and commutations in 
labor, respectively annexed to our.names, to be 
paid to John Ludlow, Jacob Reeder, James Ly¬ 
on, Moses Miller, John Thorpe, and Wm. Mc- 
Millen, or either of them, their heirs or adminis¬ 
trators, trustees appointed for the business of 
superintending the building aforesaid, payments 
to be made as follows: 

Ohe third part of our several subscriptions, to 
be paid so soon as the timbers requisite for the 
aforesaid building may be collected on the 
ground, where the said house is to be built.— 
Another ihird, when the said house is firs mod 
and raised.^ And the other third part, when the 
aforesaid house may be under cover, and weath¬ 
er boarded. 


. In witness whereof, we have hereunto sub¬ 
scribed our names, on the day affixed to our 
names.” 

Here follow the names of the Bubcsribers^ 
which are given, that we may cherish the mem¬ 
ory of the generous dead, and furnish an exam¬ 


ple to the living. 
John Ludlow 
Jacob Reeder 
James Lyon 
Moses Miller 
John Thorpe 
Wm. McMillen 
John B Smith 
David E Wade 
[James Brady 
Joel Williams 
Levi Woodward 
Wm. Woodward 
Jeremiah Ludlow 
James Dement 
Richard Benham 
John Cutter 
Joseph Lloyd 
Kehemlah Hunt 
Cornelius MilLer 
Abram Bosten 
Gabriel Cox 
Savnuel Pierson 
Daniel Bates 
Benj. Fitzgerald 
James Kemper 
Isaac Bates 
John Adams 
Wm. Miner 
James Miller 
Seth Cutter 
S MHler. 

John Lyon 
James McKane 
William Harrison 
Margaret Rusk f 
Benjamin Valentine 
Asa Peck 
Robert Hind 
"Robert Benham 
Samuel Dick 
Joseph Shaw 


Isaac Felty 
James Wallace 
' Robert Caldwell 
Jog a Davies 
Thomas Ellis 
Daniel Shoemaker 
John Blanchard 
Benjamin Jennings 
Jno Gaston 
Jonas Seaman 
Reuben Roe 
John Cummins 
Elliott & Williams 
Thomas McGrath 
James Bury 
Thomas Gibson 
Henry Taylor 
Elias Waldron 
Thos. Cochran 
James Richards 
John Bartle 
J lVIercer 
H Wilson 
Wm. Miller 
James Reynolds 
Thomas Brown 
Matthew Deary 
James McKnight 
John Darrah 
Samuel Martin 
Dan’l. C Cooper 
Moses Jones 
Francis Kennedy 
Israel Ludlow 
J Gilbreath ^ 
James Wilkinson 
Winthrop Saigeant 
Richard Allison 
TVfUhlon Ford 
John Wade 
M McDonogh 
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Samuel Kitchetf 
Matthias Brant 
Samuel Williams 
jabesh Wilson 
David Logan 
James Lowry 
David Long 
Alex. McCoy 
Joseph Spencer 
David Hole 
James Blackburn 
James Cunningham 


J Mentxiee 
Joshua Shayfor 
Wm. Peters 
James Kremer 
W M Mills 
H Marks 
Matthew Winkm 
Efcekiel Sayre 
Samuel Gilman 
W Elwes 
John Dixon 

_ w Daniel Hole 

On the llth June, 1794, another subscription 
was circulated for the purpose of further finish¬ 
ing the Presbyterian meeting house in Cincin¬ 
nati, and also for paling the door yard and fen¬ 
cing in the burying ground, to be paid to the 
■ante parsons named as Trustees. 

Ta this paper, in addition to those who bad al¬ 
ready subscribed to build the meeting house, 
and who again contributed to its completion, 
we find the names of 
Esra F Freeman Juo Brown 

David Zeigler Joseph Prince 

C Avery Andrew Park 

Oliver Ormsby John Biddle 

Job Gard Patrtek Dickey 

Robert Miteheil A Hunt & Co. 

Martin Baum Peter Kemper 

G Yeatman , 

When the property was dedicated by the pro¬ 
prietors, they held the equitable title only ; the 
government held the legal estate, but had con¬ 
tracted with John Cleves Symmes, to convey to 
him a large tract of land which included the 
town plot of Cincinnati; the proprietors claimed 
under Symmes. In 1794, the President of the 
United States issued a patent to Symmes, who 
was thus invested with the legal estate; and af¬ 
terwards on the 2f th December 1797, convoyed 
the lots to Moses Miller, John Thorpe, John 
Ludlow, James Lyon, Wm. McMillen. David E. 


Wade and Jacob Reeder, Trustees for the Pres¬ 
byterian Congregation of Cincinnati. The title 
thus conferred, has been fully confirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Ohio in Bank, in 1638-39, in 
tkeir decision in the case of the city of Cincin¬ 
nati sfirarnst the 1st Presbyterian Church. 

In the list of subscribers for building the 


meeting house, we may notice Jama Wilkinson, 
then a Colonel in the army, and commandant 
of Fort Washington, and the Gen. Wilkinson of 
later American history. 

Winthrop Sargeant Adjt. Gen. of the North 
Western Army, afterwards Secretary of the N. 
W. Territory and subsequently Gov. of Missis- 


■ippi. 

Richard Allison, Surgeon Genl. of St. Clair 
and Wayne’s armies. Mahlon Ford, a Captain 
in the regular service^ and who was afterwards 
dreadfully wounded in St. Clair’s defeat. 
Captain Shaylor and Peters, officers in St. Clair’s 


army, John Thorpe, Superintendent of artifice!*. 

Mr. Elliott, one of the partners ofEllidhand 
Williams government contractors, was the fa¬ 
ther of Commodore Elliott, of the U. S. Navy, 
and was killed between Springdale and Hamil¬ 
ton by the Indians in 1794. His body was in¬ 
terred near the corner of Main and Fourth sts., 
in the Presbyterian burial ground, and was re- 
moved some years since to the Cemetery beyond 
1 the canal, where hia son has erected a handsome 
monument to his m emory. 

-Relies of the Past. 

Fort Washington, July 10th, 1792. 
Dear Sir: 

1 will thank you to spare the rifle horse, as 
much as may consist with due caution. They 
have a hard tour before them, and I wish to 
have the horses in vigor. 

Yours, 

JAS. WILKINSON, 
Brigadier Coastal. 

Jno. Armstrong, 

Com’dt. Ft. Hamilton. 

N. B. 1 have expected Ashton some days with 
three hundred men, but have given him up.— 
He means to resign, poor Smith is dying—Free¬ 
man killed—what then! J.' W. 

Capt. John Armstrongs 

Fhrt Washington, July I4th, 1792. 

Dear Sir: 

I have this moment received your letter 
by Serj’t. Policy, and send out Ser’jt. Arm- 
strongapd a party of the horses for the two pris¬ 
oners, who have escaped from the enemy. You 
will mount them on two of the Quarter Master** 
best horses, and let them move under cover of 
the night. J cannot leave this post until I take 
their examination and transmit it to the Seo’y. of 
war, and therefore the sooner they arrive the 
better. 

Should the enemy attempt to pull dawn your 
bullock pen , Of to fire your hay, during the Rea¬ 
son of darkness, Capt. Peters and a Sub, are to 
sortie with fifty men, and with or without tints, 
as you may judge proper. The gates to be in¬ 
stantly shut, and your works manned in the most 
defensive manner your force may admit. I go 
upon the possibility that circumstances mejf in¬ 
duce you to have his command, some where or 
some how within your walls. 

Capt. Barbee is not to move before he receives 
further orders, but is daily to keep out light re¬ 
connoitring parties, on foot or horseback, in ev¬ 
ery direction. 

My respects to Barbee. 

: ' In haste, yours, 

JAS. WILKINSON, 
Brig. Gen. Commanding. 

Jno. Armstrong, 

Capt. Com’dt. Ft. Hamilton. 
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, Fori Hamilton, July 17th, 1792. 
tiuo. Gen. Jas. Wilkinson. 

Dear Ginhil: # 

Yoor letter of yesterday came duly to 
hand. The distressed situation of the settlers 
oa the little Miami, and in short every where 
•q the frontiers cays loudly for the aid of Gov¬ 
ernment. Is it not probable that you may he au? 
tborieed to call into service from Kentucky, a 
body of horse sufficient to justify an enterprise 
against some of the Indian towns. Perhaps that 
on Abglaixe river, or at fts mouth. The savages 
are certainly very poor, and the destroying theiKj 
cornfields would make them more so. This in 
my opinion would have a better tendency to 
bring about a peace, than to expend -—- dollars 
in presents at a treaty. Seme of Capt* Barbee’s 
men being sick and their horses lame, the great¬ 
er part of the infantry being on fatigue, was I to 
detach any part of the former, who tire employ- ; 
ed for the safety of the workmen, the objects 
you fcpve in view could not be accomplished in 
due seawm; and indeed with all my exertions,. 
unless additional workmen are cent forward, it 
will bo winter before the bouse l have began 
will be finished. Two carpenters, two sawyers, 
with whipsaw files could be employed to public 
advantage. - 

Enclosed yon have a return of Captain Bar¬ 
bee’s troops, who are daily employed at pat rotes. 
With me there iy no doubt but the enemy are 
contemplating a stroke at our advanced posts; 
if intended against this place and St. Clair, pol¬ 
icy would juatify the peaceable disposition they 
have shown toward# both, u it might in their 
opinion throw us off our guard, but be assured 
I shall lpave as little to chance aa eur situation 
will admit of. 

Cfaelosed you have an account against those 
sptep for articles furnished by Mr. Ewing for the 
payment for which I am held responsible. 
Ploaao to direct the stoppages go bo made and 
paid to Mr. Bunion, in bebalf of the contractor. 
rAlHa well here. Yours, 

John Armstrong. 


scythes—this n^ay happen about the 24th; in 
the meantime make hay. 

Yours, 

JAS. WILKINSON. 

J. Armstrong, Capt. Com’dt. 

Scenery around Cincinnati. 

In the neighborhood of this city« we have ev¬ 
ery variety of scenery, pictuseeque, wild or mag¬ 
nificent, where nature and art have vied with 
each other in the exhibition of their respective 
charms. Of these, various instances will occur 
to my readers) it is natural scenery, simply, I 
am about to describe^ 

There is a tract of seventy acres just this side 
of Columbia,in the rear of, and overtopping what 
is called Sportsman’s Hall, a mSe or two above 
Fulton, which embraces, in that part of it adja¬ 
cent to the river, every thing to interest and grat¬ 
ify the man of taste. Of this tract, some tea 
acres forms a perfect circle, except where a nar. 
row tongue of land connects it with the adjacent 
country. Opposite this tengue the circle of the 
tract strikes the Ohio bottom, beyond which the 
river itself sweeps in a graceful curvature, which 
presents circle touching circle, and affords 
from the spot to which I refer, a view which 
can be taken at one glance to the right and left, 
four miles up the current of the Ohio, and down 
as far as the lower part of Covington, being in 
range 10 miles and an half. In this glance, fre¬ 
quently four or five steamboats at a time serve 
to grace and enliven the scene. Stepping for¬ 
ward to the edge of the circle, the whole scope 
of that magnificent clearing, Turkey Bottom, is 
visible to the east. While immediately in front, 
the highly cultivated farms and extensive un¬ 
cleared timbered land of Kentucky lies before 
the spectator. 

The circle to Which I refer is elevated abrupt¬ 
ly; perhaps210 feet from the bottom land, which 
skirts its entire edge, the surface rolling gently 
and gracefully on every side. And what I ad¬ 
mire as much as any other feature of this char¬ 
ming spot, is the native forest, which cleared 
pf its undergrowth, exhibit#: a grove of sugar 


Fort Workington, July 19th, 1792. 

Dear Shi : 

Mr. Hartshorn has this day returned from Co¬ 
lombia, and l expect to leave this poet [if noth¬ 
ing material intervenes J on the 2d, with 68 
fresh peak horses; in the meantime, you will be 
pleased to tend bank all'the hired teams you can 
spare, aa they are expensive, under an etcoti of 
infetrtry, taken, from your garrison—aay 20 or 
25 men. I gave, the horse, the rifiemen, and 
*Capt. Peten’ company, for a march forwards,. 
and shall Cake from you all but two of your I 


trees of the noblest class.. The proprietor, I. D. 
Wheeler, of the firm of I. D. Wheeler & Co. 
h«s on this {dace erected a cottage edifice of 
great simplicity, and in {fcrfect keeping with 
the whole scene, where he- passes the hours 
abstracted from business pursuUe. I was remind¬ 
ed by the spot, of Robinson Xrusoe anckhis isr 
land, not merely in its isolation, but tbejqqie- 
ness of the birds, squirrels, and rabbits whicji 
rove the scene, fearless of guns, which are never 
permitted to be fired on the premises. 

I regret to add that there is one thing wan¬ 
ting to complete the magic of the scene. What 
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that is may b© cdnjectured, when I f tale as I am 
bound in candor to acknowledge, that Mr. 
Wheeler abides there in single blessedness. As 
the beauty of the scene brings visitors duly in 
numbers, it is to be hoped, that some of the 
forms of loveliness, which press the velvet car¬ 
pets on hie lawn with steps so light as to leave 
hardly an impression thsre r may be persuaded 
to take Up an abode, and become the guardian 
genius of so sweet a spot, which only needs an 
Eve to complete its attractions. Even Eden was 
a desert and a solitude while Adam was alone. 
What lady will take the hint ? 

Cat Latin* 

FELIS ET MURES. 

▲ FABLE. 

Felis sedit by a hole, 

Inteati she cum omni sou)— 
Frendqferats; 

Mice cucurrerunt over the floor, 

In numero duo , ties, or more— 

Obliti cats.. 

Felis saw them oeulis, 

I’ll have them, inquit she, I guess— 
Dumludunt, 

Tunc ilia crept toward the group, 
Habeam, dixit, good rat soup— 
Pingues"Bu nt. 

Mice continued all ludere 
lntenti they in ludum vere— 
Gaudenter: 

Tune rushed the felis into them; - 
Et tore them omnes limb from limb— 
Violenter. 

MORAL. 

Mures omnes nunc be shy, 

Et aurem prsebe mihi— 

Benigne, 

Sic hoc facia—'“verbum sat,” 

‘ Avoid a devilish big Tom cat— * 

Studiose! 


dn Monday, Jana 90th, Mrs. Hdldulh £azlj.y Mills, 
wife of Bev. Thornton A. Mills, in the 30th year of her 
age. 

On Monday, June 30th, at 11 o*cloek A. M., NapolbOn 

B.Mosst. * 

Flatting Machines. 

This is a part of the labor-saving apparatus 
of modern days, which threatens to change the 
face of mechanical employment. The planing 
machine however,, takes from manual labor its 
severest as weir as most unprofitable drudgery; 
the ripping up and planing out flooring boards. 
In the {Tutting up annually, for this city and sub¬ 
urbs 1500 houses, an immense amount of this 


article is needed, certainly not less than five 
millions of feet. Accordingly there are twelve 
planing machines operating in Cincinnati, prin* 
cipally on Woodworth's patent There are three 
or four however, which run on the eoncave sys¬ 
tem with Conical tpring ratters or slides, being 
BickneWs patent , a Cincinnati invention which 
cuts 25 pr. cent per day more than the other; 
and what is of more importance to the purchas¬ 
er, supplies an article of perfeet joint and ew> 
face superior in smoothness to any otherwrought 
by machinery. * l 

Messrs J. H. Story & Co. have just put their 
planing machine in operation, which is oner of 
BicknelPs patent, in a newly erected budding 
constructed expressly for the purpose, on Third 
below John street. The., floor of the establish¬ 
ment is made of brick, and the shavings are con¬ 
sumed as fast as made, serving fo put and keep 
the Engine in motion. Messrs. Story & Co. 
are practical carpenters, whose workshop occu¬ 
pies the upper stbry of the building, find ns such 
offer special advantages to builders hi their 
knowledge of what kind of artiele suits for bro¬ 
ther carpenters, both as respects materials and 
work. 

The value of flooring boards made of these 
twelve machines amounts to 120,000 dollais am 
nually; the average price being equal to $2 
40 cts per M feet. 

CORRESPONDENCE* 
Mammoth Cave—No. 2. 

Mt. Cist : 

In my last -number I closed by a deocrip 
tion of our party of eight, with their prepara¬ 
tions, for their journey to be undertaken, intern 
ding to find our way as for into the Cave as any 
who had preceded us: It is better for vtsiters 
to associate some six or eight together, that they 
may have the benefit of a combination of lights, 
as each person carries a lamp, suspended by an 
iron wire bale a Great car# should be tabes in 
crossing the rivers, not to get aH your lights in 
one boat at a time, as an accident, suolrab'up¬ 
setting your frail craft, would leave you in dark¬ 
ness visible, and no means that I am aware of 
would give you any clue to the shore. For who 
can swim in perfect darkness* in a strait line? 
And should you be fortunate enough bo fo do, 
the hirsute horrors of a perpendicular reek, 
springing directly up from the water,' might be 
the barrier to safety, instead of the gentle and 
sandy declivity, ef the point of departure:' Tn 
our eagerness to cross the rivers, we did' net 
think of danger, until we were afloat, anil all 
our flambeaux, placed upon a little epot ^in the 
prow of our tottering bark. * 

But let us start on our journey. Equipped as 
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! have mentioned, we soon entered the mouth 
of the ever-breathing Cavern. The enchanting 
•wains of the Eolian Harp greeted our ears, pass¬ 
ing which, wo lost the last remnant of the light 
above. Leaving •’•Gothic” and “Audubon” av- 
suites en our right, we continued our journey 
in whht is tsrnted-the ♦♦Main” Cave, until we 
came to a small house, or box, rather, as it had 
noioef, and but one apartment. It was occu¬ 
pied by a Dr. Mitchell, who bad been its inhab¬ 
itant near four months, hoping to cure an affec¬ 
tion of the lungs. He had improved, somewhat, 
but 1 am satisfied, no permanent cure can be 
affected by this mode of living. 

A little distance beyond the house, there is a 
large reck which has fallen from the roof, very 
much resembling the holl of a steamboat. Be¬ 
hind this rock, you descend dirough an opening 
as it were tender the wall of the Cave, called the 
“Dog Hole.” As unpromising as this may Sound, 
and as difficult as may be the entrance, it is the 
vestibule of one of the most interesting and won¬ 
derful avenues, amongst the one hundred and 
sixty-nine already discovered. Descending in 
your journey, you strive at the “Side Saddle” 
pit, ♦‘Minerva’s” dome, and next the ••Bottom¬ 
less Pit.” This is a curious point. The dome, 
is merely the “pit,” extending up through the 
roof, say twelve or fifteen feet in diameter.— 
Prom the top of the dome, to the bottom of the 
pit, which tfte exactly opposite, it is veTy near 
900 feet. The pit has very much the appear¬ 
ance efan old well, the sides being perpendicu¬ 
lar. The pit h directly in your path, and there 
emdd be no further progress, were if not that the 
proprietor has throw a temporary bridge across 
it, with a v iraiHng upon one side, and that a very 
frail one. That wfc might have a good view of 
it, the guide saturated a newspaper with oil 
from his can, set it on fire, and dropped the bia¬ 
sing envoy Into the pit. The illumination was 
beautiful, showing every fissure in the walls of 
this' immense shaft. 

Leaving the pit, it is no great distance to the 
winding way. This, in some places is not more 
than four feet high, the top half of which, is 
from three 1 6 five feet in Width, while the'low¬ 
er half it not more than 18 inches. It is very 
crooked*, and your entrance into the “Relief 
Chamber,” fclfows you to straighten up and ex¬ 
pand, much to your comfort. Next you come 
into the River Hall, which traversing some dis¬ 
tance, and descending a ladder, you come to the 
first tivor,—the river “Styx,” This is four miles 
from the mouth of the Cave. The river has a 
sandy margin, and I should suppose was nearly 
fifty yards in Width, without any apparent cur¬ 
rent, as* it Was-said fo be very low,, five or six 


feet rn depth, and transparent ate aiii A few 
steps further on, is “Red River,” a little wider,* 
and about as deep as the “Styx. ” One fourth of 
a mile from this, is the “Echo” River, the deep¬ 
est and widest of the- tbreeVbeing about" 10' feet 
in depth, and a quarter of a mile in width. In 
several places we discovered a stow current. It 
has been ascertained that the surface of this riw- 
er, is nearly upon a levs! wkh the surface of 
Green river, whieh passes the Cave House bur 
a short distance from the lawn. It must of 
course flow into Green River, as they usually 
rise and fall together. This point is five mifoo 
from the entrance. Five miles 1 It is along 
distance from the light of the glorious sun. Min¬ 
iature rivers and mountains, -vales and eKfls bad 
been passed, that bad never in all previous time 
drank in the light, of aught save our torchon, 
while their relations and namesakes above had 
been revelling in the sun’s rays for countlaos 
ages. But then the distance yet to be made io 
before ua, with all the jewels of thin rich casket 
yet to be seen, and we must enter our boat, and 
shove out into the darkness beyond. The tone* 
patency of the water is astonishing, as we could 
see the sand and -pebbles by the light of car. 
lamp*, as plainly as if in air. The guide told ue 
the water was very low, and we found that we 
had almost to prostrate oursolves in the boat, 
that we mig^it pass under the roof, whieh ap¬ 
pears like an areh sprung from one side of the 
Cave to the other. This was soon after leaving 
the shore. One Fourth of July, some three or 
four yearaainee, a party of two ladies and two 
gentlemen, with the guide, crossed the river r 
whieh was then slightly rising, and made*a vis¬ 
it of some six or eight hours. . They enjoyed 
themselvea as all do, who see the wonders of the 
Cave beyond the rivers, little thinking of the 
danger, which they had left behind, and which 
, was ijacteesing each moment of their etey. Up¬ 
on their return, they were amesed and stupi&ed 
to find the water bad risen some4 or 5 foot, in 
their absence. Consternation seised uponthsm 
for a time, as visions of starvation, in utter dark¬ 
ness flashed upon their minds. They gave them¬ 
selves up for lost. They knew not when the 
water would.fall, or whether they could repass 
the low and arched portion of the roof spoken of 
above. They resolved however to try,-and that 
quickly, at each fleeting moment added to the 
fast riling flood, and a little delay might cut 
thefti off forever frbm the cheerful light of day, 
and anxious friends without. They stopped in¬ 
to the small and totting flat boat with beating 
hearts—they pushed boldly out, the guide in 
the bow. In • a little time they see the dreaded 
arch by .the light of their torches, and instantly ' 
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<|©nl the descending roof with their bends. AW 
jc»ow lay down on tbeir backs in the sand and 
water which was at the bottom of this craft, and 
aucoeedod in squeezing themselves, and their 
cockla-shell of a boat through the opening left 
by the still rising water. One hour longer, and 
their egress would hove been utterly stopped!— 
On thairstriYal at the . mouth, they found there 
had been a tremendous fall of rain, which bad 
suddenly raised Green River, as much as it had 
its counterpart.in the Cave. K. 

Mammoth Ca*e*-No. 3. 

Mr. Gist: 

About half way across the river the 
cavern expands into mammoth proportions, and 
the numberof chambers and recesses above are 
innumerable. Hero is the remarkable echo 
which gives its name to the river. A slight 
♦stroke of the osrupon the frail boat, is repeat¬ 
ed mritlons of times, receding at each succes¬ 
sive echo, until (he sound dies away in the most 
distant chambers above you, assuming the mel¬ 
ting tones of the wind harp* The ear is never 
surfeited with this musical echo, and nil the dif¬ 
ferent noises we could eon jure up, were tried 
ovferand over again with the same harmonious 
affect. The most bewitching melody, is retam¬ 
ed to the expectant ear, from the musical apart¬ 
ments above, whatever may be the cause. A 
pistel wax discharged, arid thunder burst upon 
os, as grand and startling as any ever heard a- 
bov«r always, however giving ns a strain of 
sweet melody as it left us. Simple and discon¬ 
nected sounds suit this place the bes* Ole Bull 
might play one of his most ravishing airs here, 
and it would be a jumble of discords on its re¬ 
turn. One plain, distinct cause will give hack 
* most beautiful effect, as each portion of tike 
cavern has time to articulate, and send to you 
•its own echo, in its own form. This wiH be 
noon discovered by the visiter. During out voy¬ 
age, wo sew many of the eyeless fish, floating in 
the clear water, without any apparent concern 
f fot their safety, With a scoop net we caught 
several, and examined them closely. They are 
white, ebout four to she inches in length, and 
-entirely'destitute of eyes. They are a new spe- 
'cies, wonderfully suited to their dark and silent 
abode, being to constituted as to possess an 
external covering, whose sense of touch, is pe¬ 
culiarly delicate, enabling it to perceive the 
slightest-impulse given to the water, and from 
whence it proceeds. I had sent to me, by a 
f riend who is travelling upon tbs continent of 
Europe,a short time after my visit to the Mam¬ 
moth Cave, a bottle, containing a fish in flue 
preservation, from the celebrated Grotto of 
' Adelsberg, at the head of the Adriatic, Austria. 


This flsb is also without eyes, but is very diflsr- 
ent in its conformation, from tbs fish of the Ken¬ 
tucky Cavern. The “Proteo” of the Grotto of 
Adelsberg, is nearly aix inches in length, very 
much the shape of an eel, having the same-char¬ 
acter about the head and tad* The color is of 
an ashy grey on the back, running into a dirty 
white underneath. It has no fine* The tail is 
flatened, andanswewaM the purposes of an oar 
for teulling. About an inch from the point of 
the nose, there extends from its body, on each 
side, an arm, of half an inch in length, the cod 
of which is garnished with three fingers or 
claws. It hat two exactly similar appendages, 
one third of its length from the tail. These 
arms, or legs, indicate that it walks upon .tbs 
bottom of the stream which runs through the 
Austrian Grotto. The fiah of our great Cave 
bears a strong resemblance to the catfish of our 
rivers, but has no thorns for its defence, its del¬ 
icate sense of touch answering in tho place of 
all warlike weapons. 

Leaving the river, we pursued our journey, 
and at some distance from tfie river, a skarp an¬ 
gle of the wall of the Cave presented to ««. the 
rudder, pink stern, after bulwarks, and wheel- 
house of a large steam ship. Farther on “Me¬ 
ryls Vineyard” is reached, through a halo in the 
roof, by the aid of a ladder. Here met our eyes, 
the beautiful Stalagmite formation* in the shape 
of bunches of grapes. They are formed by the 
dropping of water, impregnated with lime. The 
water upon its striking, -flies off in spray, and 
thus forms the globule, which looks mush like a 
half-ript grape. Beautiful stalactite*are ipnmc- 
diately above, suspended from the roof. Two 
miles from the “Vineyard” you are ushered Jnt© 
•sCleaveiand’s Cabinet .” Here let the scientif¬ 
ic, as well as the enthusiastic stop?—look—ad- 
mire—and wonder. This portion of the Cave 
caxml be desoribed. No person will ever have 
an adequate idea of it, unless he **&* it* 

Conceive, if you can, yourself standing under 
an arch, some twenty feet in height, and fifty in 
width, encrusted with a thick coating of frost, 
through winch is protruding in all ditceUora, 
buds, vine-tendrils, rosettes, sun-flowers, cactus 
leaves,—-every thing from. the most exqui¬ 
site end perfect lily to the elegance and taste, 
of the most elaborate Corinthian Capital, fash¬ 
ioned from a material the tnoat delicate; and all 
of a pearly white; and you have i&mt con¬ 
ception ofthis unique Cabinet. At some points 
the roof is'entirely studded with snoW’balls, 
which have, apparently, been frozen there, and 
present innumerable/rcefr to your lamps, where¬ 
in the light is reflected, witheparkliug brillian¬ 
cy, as if from millions of diamonds. . Sulphate 
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of Soda* ao pure os itoan bo b Under your foot, 
iir pilot. Every turn you make, press uts some 
new and beautiful vegetable form, of the Utmost 
delicacy. Alt are very fragile, and many vi»t- 
ets destroy tkem with the moot wanton careless¬ 
ness. They do not think that any cnrioua trav¬ 
eler will ever eeme after them. Aa there tpeci- 
mena of fibrous Gypsum are entirely unique, be¬ 
ing very probably without a parallel in the world, 
and have been thousands of yearn in arriving at 
their paeaent wonderful state, the barbarity, and 
idiotie gratification, of a stupid and ignorant 
vioiter may be eenceived. A moat shameful 
course taken to diafigure, the beanty of this 
chaste ceding, and apparently very popular, is 
to make the initials of the name, upon its white 
surface, by the smoke of the lamp. Hundreds 
of such efforts are visible in till parts of the Cave, 
but especially here. The guide should be in¬ 
structed to report every visiter to Dr. Croghan, 
who is guilty of such shameless conduct, and 
payment should be exacted for spoliation of prop¬ 
erty. 

A gentleman of oar city, of scientific attain- 
k mtnts, has given the name of Oolophylites * or 
Curled Leaf Stone*, to the fibrous gypsum for¬ 
mations, of “Cleaveland’s Cabinet.” After leav- 
the Cabinet, which is near a mile iu length; you 
are arrested by the ‘‘Rocky Mountains”—truly 
*nd appropriately named, aa any who may ev¬ 
er cress them, will surely acknowledge. Gloom 
of a peculiar* nature, characterizes this spot a- 
bove sRothers. Pen and pencil, will bothjfetf, 
in giving die tiigktert idea of the magnitude and 
grandeur of this awful place. We lit our Ben¬ 
gal lights, and were silent with awe. 

Still further on, and thirteen long and weary 
miles from the entrance, we came to the gem of 
this whole cavern. It is named “Serena’s Bow¬ 
er.” This beautiful spot is guarded by an ap- 
pertvre, which is very difficult to enter. The 
interior of the Bower is a fit ending to so vast a 
Cavern, amply repaying the determined explo¬ 
rer far his energy in reaching it. 

It is smgll and deep, bottom,roof and sides being 
entirely covered with stalactite formations. From 
ihe ceiling, the stalactites join on the sides, and 
ran down to, and form thevery floor of this most 
beautiful grotto. The roof is shaped much like 
,4ft umbrella. Tbfridea that strikes you is, as 
if from a common centre in the roof, the long 
hair from the heads of an hundred females had 
been -let down, and that it had been dropped 
from that centre in the most graceful manner 
imaginable to the walls, "down which it flows in 
most grotesque confusion, forming miniature 
. grottoes, surrounded with fan-like pillars; and 
when illuminated interiorly, producing a most 


exquisite picture. This is a Fairy realm, and 

this the abode of their Queen. * 

In the side of the Bower, and about three feet 
from the floor, is a basin of the meet limpid wa¬ 
ter : around the edge ef which* the most curi¬ 
ously shaped pillars, form as it wars, a fence 
for its protection. Hanging a lamp inside of 
the columns, and above the water, it illuminated 
this magic fountain, and drew from each oae 
present, an acclamation of wonder and delight. 4 
We sat down, and quietly feasted our eyes, with 
the rare and exqaisite beauties of this lovely 
•pot. We had been over six hours, constantly 4 

traveling and wondering; and were now much 
impressed with our utter exclusion from our fel¬ 
low beings. 

Six hours longer, and we were again within 
sight of the heavens, with the sun, red and low 
in the week v K. 

Governors of the Stoles* 

States Governors, Thn exp. 

Maine, Hugh J Anderson, Jan 1846 

New Hampshire, John H Steele, June 1845 

Massachusetts, *Gcorge N Briggs, Jan 1846 

Rhode Island, "James Fenner, May 1845 

Connecticut, "Roger S Baldwin, May 1845 

Vermont, * William Slade, Oct 1845 

New York, Silas Wright, Jsn 1847 

New Jersey, "Charles C Stratton, Jan 1048 
Pennsylvania, Francis R Shunk, Jan 1848 

Delaware, "Thomas Stockton, Jan 1849 

Maryland, "Thomas J Pratt, * Jan 1848 

Virginia, James McDowell, May 1846 

North Carolina, • William A Graham, Jan 1845 
South Catalina, William Aiken, Dec 184& 

Georgia, "Geo. W Crawford, Jan 1847 

Alabama, Benj’n Fitzpatrick, Dec 1845 

Mtsriasippi, Albert G Brown, Jan 1846 

Louisiana, Alexander Menton, Jan 1647 

Ohio, "Mordecai Bartley, Dec 1846 

Kentucky, "William Owsley, Sept 1848 

Tennessee, *James C Jones, Oct 1847 

Indiana, ThosJ Whttsomb, Doe 1846 

Illinois, Thomas Ford, Dee 1846 

Michigan, John S Barry, Jan 1846 

Missouri, John C Edwards, Nov 1849 

Arkansas, Thomas Drew, Nov 1848 

Tziaivonits. 

Florida, John Branch, Aug 1847 

Iowa, John Chambers, Mar 1847 

Wisconsin, Henry Dodge, July 1847 

"W&tgs 18; Democrats 17. 

Washington Officials. 

Cincinnati, June 20th, 1845. 

Mr. Chaxles Cist : 

Deer Sir—I read the notice of Martin 
Donnavan in yours of the 18th with much inter¬ 
est, as an evidence of which 1 add my jown rec¬ 
ollections of Martin. 

I saw him at his post on a visit 1 made to 
Washington in 1843, and again in 1845, and can 
therefore vouch the fact that h% continued un¬ 
der both the Tyler and Polk dynasties, after 
having served under both Van Buren and Har¬ 
rison. 
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When l saw kith in 184$ it.was in company 

with Mrs. L-—and other Madias’. “Oh!” 

mid Martin to Mr*. L., who wae remarking the 
faded and soiled condition of the furniture and 
upholstery, “things do look very shabby here 
iadade. When we gave die last party to Lord 
Ashburton, I pledge you my honor there was 
hardly lights enough for the party to see each 
other’s faces, Ji’s aaltered times hero now. But 
wo shall see better days soon I hope.” Then 
.sinking his voice and looking round, as ifmfraid 
of its echo. “I hope your ladyship is a ginuine 
dimecrat. “Surely, Martin, and so is all the 
party.” “Theresaid Martin, “I knew yen 
well enough, that you would not betray me;” 

When 1 saw him in 1845 he reminded me of 
this seeUe. “I tewld you,” said he “things 
would all come round again.” 

I feel it but justice to Martin to vindicate him 
from the imputation to which hie continued ser¬ 
vice under the last four Presidents might snU 
ject him,of being a successor of the vicar of Bray. 

An early settler. 

One of my subscribers who has recently re¬ 
turned from a business trip to the neighborhood 
of Greenupeburg, says: 

"Among many objects^ interest to me in my 
visit to the neighborhood, was an old lady, Mrs. 
Lucy Dawns , at whose table I sat with her self, 
her daughter, grand daughter, and great grand 
daughter. By this you may readily suppose she 
is a relic of the past. She was the daughter of 
Jeremiah and Lucy Virgin, and the sister of 
Brie* Virgin, a name well known to our early 
setters She was bom September 17, 1769, 
in what is now Fayette county, near Beeson- 
town—since Uniontown, being the first child 
of American parents born on this side of the 
Allegheny mountains; and is therefore an imper¬ 
sonation of the great west. She says she re¬ 
moved in 1790 to Limestone and thence in 1792 
to Cincinnati, where she was married to Mr. 
John Dfcwns. They returned to Pennsylvania 
and finally settled in Greenup nounty, Kentucky. 
Her residence is at Oldtown in that county. 

She distinctly recollect* seeing-Gerf. Wash¬ 
ington at her father’s, and a neighbor’s house 
when she was between four and ffce years of 
»g*. He was then engaged surveying lands in 
what is now called "Washington’s bottom,” 
from that circuipstance. The old lady enjoys 
good health and walks quite erect. < 

Old town, hex place of residence, is alleged 
in the neighborhood to have been an Indian 
village in earlyWimea. There are old residents 
who have been there 45 and 59 years, who al¬ 
ways considered it such, by what they learned 
from the first settlers. It is certain that toma¬ 


hawks, flints, pipes and ether Indian append 
gee have been picked up for years and ate stiU 
found, although in less numbers. 

I have learned from other sources that there 
was an Indian village also in theeouthern p.ari 
of the State. I should be glad if some of yUur 
correspondents- who are familiar wUh the sub¬ 
ject, could-determine these facta, it is well 
known to be the received opinion that Qfiio and 
Indiana were the dwelling places for the Indian 
tribes, to whom Kentucky was faunting^grounda 
and battle fields. I had no othsr opinion prior 
to this v'aitef mine to Greenup county.” - 

Planing Machines* 

I have referred two or three times to the ,, 
subject of planiog machines, as of vast impor¬ 
tance to the house building interest, divesting 
the journeyman carpenter of the most labori¬ 
ous and unprofitable part of his business—rip¬ 
ping out rough boards and dressing their surfa- 
ces. 

Mr. B. Bicknell, a highly ingenious mechan¬ 
ic here, has grystly improved as well aa simpli¬ 
fied the old fashioned Woodworth’s planing ma- • 
chine, and as a consequence has been annoye^ 
and persecuted with suits from individuals hold¬ 
ing, under that. patent.* It is with great pleas¬ 
ure I learn, therefore, that the suit brought in 
fie Kentucky diaUrict Court at Frankfort, to test 
the validity of his right to make and sell "Bick- ’ 
nell’a Concave or Conical planing machine*” 
brought by the rival eetabliahment,haa jus* beaa 
decided in Javor of the Cincinnati, inventor.— 
Judge Munroe held, "That Bicknell’s was jio 
infringement uf. Waodufartlj’s patenV even i* 
Woodworth’s could be sustained, either for a - 
combination or improvement;” that it did not 
use the carriage claimed by Woodworth; that it 
did not use his planing wheel, either horizontal , 4 
or vertical; and that Bicknell’s planing wheel 
ia differently applied to the boards, which gave 
it a greater capacity to plane the surface, and 
that the cutter wheels, used for tonguing and | 
grooving were not the same described by Wood- ' 
worth; Bicknell’s having cutters to give a 
smooth edge to the plank* which Woodworth’s^ 
had not. " 

'Jhere are now four of Bicknell’s machines 
in operation here, to wit: T. JJateman & Co., J. * 
H. Story & Co., Thompson and Mitchell, Wor¬ 
cester & Co., and a fifth belonging to Bicknell 
and Jenkins, is about to be put up, at the .inter¬ 
section of Race street with the Miami canal.—- j 

This will make when completed, 13 establish¬ 
ments of the sort,which will cut this season jover 
five millions of feet of flooring boards, which at 
twsnty-four dollars per M, the current average 
price, is a product of 120,000 dollars. 
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CINCINNATI MISCELLANY 

Cincinnati? julit, i84d. 


Revolutionary Patriotism. 

Instances of heroic devotion to the liberties 
and independence of the United States during 
our revolutionary struggle were of constant oc¬ 
currence. I publish the following authentic nar¬ 
rative of the life of Christopher LuDwicx,wbo re¬ 
dded during my boyish days in the Northern Lib- 
erties, of Phila. and whose grave and venerable 
appearance always filled up in my youthful fan¬ 
cy, the picture of one of the ancient patriarchs. 
His history and example point out what men, 
comparatively obscure, may accomplish for the 
public welfare where the spirit of doing so ex¬ 
ists. 

Christopher Ludwick was born on the 17th of 
October, 1720, at Giessen in Hesse Darmstadt, 
in the circle of the Upper Rhine, in Germany. 
His father (was a baker, in which business the 
son was instructed as soon as he was able to 
work. At fourteen years of age he was sent to 
a free school, where he was taught to read and 
write, and the common rules of arithmetic. He 
was carefully instructed at the same time in the 
principles of the Christian religion as held by 
the Lutherans. Of this school he always re¬ 
tained a grateful remembrance. At seventeen 
years of age he enlisted as a private soldier in 
tho army of the Emperor of Germany, and bore 
his part in the war carried on by the Austrians 
against the Turks, between the years 1737 and 
1740. At the close of the war in Turkey, he 
set off with 4 one hundred men for Vienna. Their 
march was through a dreary country, and in ex¬ 
tremely coid weather. Seventy-five of his com¬ 
panions perished on the way. He spent seven 
months in Vienna. The incident that made the 
deepest impression on his mind while he re¬ 
mained in that city, was the public execution 
of the commissary-general of the Austrian ar¬ 
my, for fraud and peculation. 

From Vienna he went to Prague, where he 
endured all tho distresses of a seventeen weeks’ 
siege. After its furrender to the French arms 
in 1741, he enlisted as a soldier in the army of 
the king of Prussia.—Upon the return of peace 
he went to London, where he entered himself 
as baker on board the Duke of Cumberland East 
lndiaman, and went to the East Indies undeir 
the command of Admiral Boscawen. He spent 
three years and a half in different parts of that 
country. In 1745 ho returned to London, where 
he received in wages for his services one hun¬ 
dred and eleven guineas and an English crown. 

With this sum of money in his pocket he set 
°ff for Germany to visit his father, who he found 
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had died during his absence in India, and had 
left him his whole estate consisting of a small 
freehold, which ho immediately stfld for five 
hundred guilders. With this money, and part 
of his wages, he returned to London, where he 
remained several months, enjoying the pleasures 
of that great city. After spending his last shil¬ 
ling at the places of public resort in the neigh¬ 
borhood of London, he went to sea, and passed 
the years between 1745 and J75& in sneeesrire 
▼oyages from London to Holland, Ireland, and 
the West Indies, as a common sailor. In these 
voyages he saved 25 pounds sterling; with 
which he bought a quantity of ready mado 
clothes, and embarked with them for Pbiladel* 
phia, where he arrived in 1753. He sold these 
clothes for a profit of three hundred per cent, and 
with the proceeds returned to London. Hero ho 
spent nine months in learning the Confectiona¬ 
ry business, and the making of gingerbread.— 
In the year 1754 he returned to Philadelphia 
with a number of gingerbread prints/ and in*, 
mediately Bet up his business of family and gin¬ 
gerbread baker. 

In the year 1774 he felt, with the great ma¬ 
jority of the people of America, the impulse of 
that spirit of liberty, which led them to oppose, 
first by petitions and afterwards by arms, the at¬ 
tempts of Great Britain to subjugate the Amer¬ 
ican colonies. He possessed nine houses in Phil- 
adelpbia, a farm near Germantown, and three 
thousand five hundred pounds, Pennsylv ania 
currency, at interest, all of which he staked 
with his life, in the cause of his country. He 
was elected successively, a member of all the 
committees and conventions which conducted 
the affairs of the revolution, in Pennsylvania, 
in 1774, 1775 and 1780. His principles and con¬ 
duct were alike firm, under the most difficult 
and alarming events of those memorable years. 
In one of the conventions in which he was a 
member, it was proposed by General Mifflin to 
open a private subscription for purchasing fire* 
arms. To this motion some persons objected 
the diffieulty of obtaining, by such a measure, 
the sum that was required. Upon this Mr. Lud¬ 
wick rose and addressed the chair in the follow¬ 
ing laconic speech, which he delivered in bro¬ 
ken English, but in a clear and firm voiee i “Mr. 
President, I am but a poor gingerbread baker, 
but put down my name for two hundred pounds. 9 
The debate was closed with-this speech, and 
the motion was carried unanimously in the af¬ 
firmative. 

In the spring of 1777 he was appointed a»* 
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perintendent of bakers, and director of baking 
in the army of the United States. When his 
commission was delivered to him by a Commit¬ 
tee of Congress, they proposed that for every 
pound of flour he should furnish the army with 
a pound of bread. “No, gentlemen,” said he, 
“I will not accept of your commission upon any 
such terms; Christopher Ludwick does not want 
4o get rich by the war; he has money enough. 
I will furnish one hundred and thirty-five lbs. 
of bread for every hundred weight of flour you 
put into my hands.” The committee were stran¬ 
gers to the increase of weight which flour ac¬ 
quires by its manufacture into bread. From 
th s time there were no complaints of the bad 
quality of bread in the army, nor was there a 
moment in which the movements of the army, 
or of any part of it, were delayed i’rdm the want 
of that necessary article of food. After the cap¬ 
itulation of Lord Cornwallis, he baked six thou¬ 
sand pounds of bread for his army by order of 
General Washington. 

At the close of the war he returned and set¬ 
tled on his farm near Germantown. His house 
had been plundered of every article of furni¬ 
ture , plate and wearing apparel; by the British 
army on their march to Philadelphia. As he 
had no more cash than was sufficient to satisfy 
the demands of the market, he suffered a good 
deal from the want of many of the conveniences 
of life. He slept six weeks between blankets, 
rather than contract a single debt by replacing 
his sheets. He was alike averse to borrow¬ 
ing money; for such had always been the ac¬ 
commodation of his manner of living to his rea¬ 
dy cash, that he never but once was without as 
much as was equal to the necessaries of fife, 
and that was in Berlin, where he received a gra¬ 
tuity of two-pence from a stranger, to purchase 
a mug of beer. 

He died on the evening of the 17th of June 
F800, in the BOih year of his age. 

The following is an extract from his will. 

M As I have, ever since I have arrived at years 
of discretion; seen the benefit and advantage 
that arise to the community by the education 
and instruction of poor children, and have earn¬ 
estly desired that an institution could be estab¬ 
lished in this city or liberties, for the education 
of poor children of all denominations gratis, with¬ 
out any exception to country, extraction or re¬ 
ligious principles of their parents or friends, and 
as the residae and remainder of my estate will, 
in my opinion, amount to upwards of three thou¬ 
sand pounds specie, 1 am willing that the same 
shall be a mite or contribution towards such in¬ 
stitution, and flatter ,myself that many others j 
will add and contribute to the fund for so laud-1 


able a purpose. And therefore I do will* de¬ 
vise and direct that all the residue and remain¬ 
der of estate: real and personal, whatsoever and 
wheresoever, not hereinbefore otherwise dispo¬ 
sed of, shall be appropriated as and towards a 
fund, for the schooling and educating gratis of 
poor children of all denominations in the city 
and liberties of Philadelphia, without any ex¬ 
ceptions to the country, extraction, or religious 
principles of their parents or friends.” 

In every stage and situation of life, Mr. Lud¬ 
wick appeared to be, more or less, under the in¬ 
fluence of the doctrines and precepts of chri 
tianity. Part of this influence, it has been said, 
was derived from his education. But it much 
increased by the following circumstance. His 
father inherited from his grandfather a piece of 
silver of the size of a French crown, on one side 
of which is marked in has relief, a represen¬ 
tation of John baptizing our Saviour, with the 
following words in its exergue, in the German 
language: u The blood of Christ cleanseth from 
all 9in1 John i. 7. On the other side was 
the representation of a new born infant, lying 
in an opeg field, with the following words in its 
exergue: “I said unto thee when thou wast in 
thy blood, live.” Ezekiel xvi. 6. This piece 
of silver Mr. Ludwick carried in his pocket, in 
all his voyages and travels in Europe, Asia and 
America. It was closely associated in his mind 
with the respect and affection he bore for his 
ancestors, and with a belief of his interest in the 
blessings of the Gospel. In looking at it in all 
his difficulties and dangers, ho found animation 
and courage. In order to ensure its safety and 
perpetuity, he had it fixed a few years ago in the 
lid of a silver tankard, in the front of which he 
had engraved the following device: a Bible, a 
plough and a sword; and under it the following 
motto: “May the religion, industry and courage 
of a German parent, be the inheritance of his 

children.”_ 

The Pardoning Power* 

On the assumption by Thomas W. Bartley of 
the office of Governor of Ohio, which devolved 
on him by the appointment of Wilson Shannon, 
Minister to Mexico, a rule was introduced by 
him in relation to applications for the pardon of 
convicts in the State Penitentiary, that previous 
notice must be given in the public prints to the 
community, of which the culprit had heretofore 
made a part, that such application would be 
made. I objected to the rule at the time as un¬ 
fair, impolitic and divesting the Governor of 
responsibility, which alone belonged to him.— 
That it was both, might be found in the facts, 
that while the friends and relations of the con- 
ct would always be actively engaged in gov 
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ting.him out, the keeping him in lay,in the ne¬ 
glected province of no body’s, or perhaps every 
body’s business. I alleged from what I had 
seen in service as a juror, that it was generally 
difficult to obtain a conviction, impossible with¬ 
out the clearest evidence, and that the whole re¬ 
sponsibility of judging whether the executive 
clemency ought to be exercised, was thus left 
entirely to a mass of signatures, of which it wa9 
impossible to judge what representations had 
been made to obtain them. As I expected, 
the rule has been made a means of getting men 
out of the penitentiary, in whose presence no 
man in society is safe. In the case lately, of 
two persons who were convicted of murder, par¬ 
dons were issued, when the fact was,that a larger 
number of signatures was obtained to a remon¬ 
strance than were signed to the application for 
release. As matters now stand, our criminal 
court trials and convictions are a perfect mocke¬ 
ry. For my individual share,I shall hereafter vote 
for no man for Governor of Ohio, who acts under 
any auch rule, or disturbs the verdict of a jury 
where fresh evidence has not come to light subse¬ 
quently to the trial. I believe that every man who 
signs such petitions, or votes in Governors who 
pardon convicts of whose guilt there can be no 
i doubt, is taking a sure course to establish Lynch 
law in this community. In proportion as it be¬ 
comes evident that the ordinary course of jus¬ 
tice is uncertain or defective, will individual 
feeling interpose as the avenger of its own 

wrongs._ 

City Officers* 

Cincinnati had a town charter as far back as 
forty-three years. This was given by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, Jan. 1st, 1802. The gov¬ 
ernment of the plaee was put into the hands of 
seven trustees or members of town, council, 
with a President, Recorder, Collector or Clerk , 
and Marshal. 

The early records are imperfect, and such as 
have been preserved, do not present a full list 
of public officers. Those which are on record 
from 1802 to 1815, at which date a new charter 
was confered on the town of Cincinnati are as 
follows: 

Presidents . 

David Zeigler, 1802, and 1803. 

^ Joseph Prince* 1804. 

James Findlay, 1805,1806, 1810 and 1811. 

Martin Baum, 1807 and 1812. 

Daniel Symmea, 1808 and 1809. 

Wm. Stanley, 1813. 

Samuel W. Davies, 1814. 

Recorders. 

Jacob Burnet, 1802 and HU2. „ 

Charles Kilgour, 1803.. 

Aaron Goforth, 1805 to 1809. 

James Andrews, 1810 and 1811. 

Samuel W. Davies, 1813. 

Griffin Yeatman, 1814. 


Clerks. 

John Reity, 1802. 

Wm. McFarland, 1813. 

Matthew Nimmo, 1804, 

Griffin Yeatman, 1805 and 1806. 

John Mahard, 1807. 

Until 1813, the Council does not appear to 
have preserved regular minutes of proceedings, 
or to have held its meetings at any fixed place. 
In 1813 and 1814, that body met at the Colum¬ 
bian Inn—the present Neff &. Brothers corner 
of Main and Second streets. 

In 1815, the town received an act of incorpo¬ 
ration from the Legislature of Ohio. The coun¬ 
cil met at the house of Samuel McHenry. 

Wm. Corry, Mayor and President; Oliver M. 
Spencer*Recorder; Wm. Ruffin, Clerk; David 
Kilgour, Treasurer; and James Chambers, Mar¬ 
shal. 

By the charter of 1815, the Mayor was elec¬ 
ted by the Trustees out of their own number.— 
On the 14th April, 1817, the board met at the 
Council chamber, the upper floor of a building 
which then stood on the public landing, just 
east of Main street, and opposite Bonte’s cord¬ 
age store. Wm. Corry was Mayor for 1815,18- 
16,1817 and 1818; and O. M. Spencer Recorder 
for 1815 and 1816; and Martin Baum for 1818. 
Wm. Ruffin Clerk in 1815, Geo. P. Torrence 
in 1816, and Jesse Embree in 1817 and 1818.— 
David Kilgour was Treasurer for 1815 and 1816, 
as was Jacob Wheeler for 1817 and 1818. Jai, 
Chambers held the office of Marshal during 
these four years. 

In 1819 the city was created, and divided in¬ 
to four wards. Up to this time the voting for 
the whole city was done at the Mayor’s office. 
The Mayor was elected by the city at this date. 
Isaac G. Burnet held that office from 1819 to 
1830, of which periods, from 1827 was by pop¬ 
ular election. The successive Presidents of 
council from 1819 to 1834,were Jesse Hunt, Wm. 
Oliver, Samuel Perry,'Calvin Fletcher, Lewis 
Howell, Dan Stone, E. S. Haines, & N. G. Pen¬ 
dleton. Recorders during the some period, Wm. 
Oliver, SamM. Perry, Thomas Henderson, Cbas. 
Tatem, Oliver Lovell* Samuel R. Miller, and 
Ebenezer Hinman. Clerks, Rich. L. Coleman* 
Wm. Phillips, Wm. Ruffin. Thomas Tucker, 
Daniel Roe, John Gibson, John T. Jones and 
Charles Satterly, who still holds the post. Treas¬ 
urers, Jacob Wheeler, Rtchatd L. CdemanVSte- 
phen McFarland, James Comly,& SafnUel Scott. 
MarshalSfSamuel R. Miller, JohnC.Avery,Wm. 
C. Anderson, Zebulon Byifijfton, Wm. Doty, 
and Je«B6 Justioe. 

In 1831, piisha Hotchkiss was elected May¬ 
or, and in 1833 Samuel W. Davies to the same 
office, who held it by successive elections urn 
til 1843, when Henry E. Spencer became its in¬ 
cumbent. 
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The new Route East. 

I had the pleasure on Monday, of teeing Mr. 
Winter, of the “Chemical Dioramas,” who is 
just in from the Laket, and have taken the-fol¬ 
lowing minutes from him on that interesting 
subject—travelling on the newly opened route 
via Toledo to the East.. „ 

Hfr. W. says he came through from Toledo by 
iheCanal,247 miles, to our city,in 56 hours. Ex 
penses from Rochester to Cin’ti,at follows, Roch¬ 
ester to Buffalo, by Canal boat 100 feet long and 
cabins to match, $2.^Buffalo to Toledo by steam¬ 
boat Indiana, $6. Canal boat to Cincinnati, 
$7 50cts. Total from Rochester, $15 50cts.— 
If we add $2i from Rochester to Albany, and 
GOcts from Albany to New York, we have 
the aggregate expense from Cincinnati to New 
York, $18 50cts. Canal and steamboats, and 
rail road departures daily on the whole route.— 
Mr. W. who has been travelling of late years, 
all over the United States, gives this route east¬ 
ward the preference for convenience and com¬ 
fort over all others. Its speed and cheapness 
commend it equally to public notice and sup¬ 
port. 

Cincinnati Historical Society. 

This Society has just issued a circular explain¬ 
ing its object, and inviting the co-operation of 
all who take any interest in collecting and pre¬ 
serving the various documents which are scat¬ 
tered through the community, shedding light 
on die early history, biography and antiquities 
of the west. 

There miist be much, within the reach of in¬ 
dividuals, owned by them for which they can¬ 
not obtain as safe a depository as the society of¬ 
fers in its shelves and closets, much, that if not 
soon secured, must inevitably perish in the va¬ 
ried d&ngers to which it is exposed. I trust that 
the call of this Society will meet a ready and 
liberal response. 

Building m Cincinnati. 

The Louisville Courier of the 2lst ult., offers 
a challenge by Jama S. Speed , bricklayer, on 
behalf of himself and brother-master brick¬ 
layers of that city, I presume, that they will lay 
more bricks there this season than any individ¬ 
ual or firm in this city; and offer to bet a suit of 
the beet that can be made in either city on the 
result. I am opposed to betting, and shall do 
nothing to secure them a bet here, the more so 
that I am conscious they would lose it, it made. 
I prefer stating facts to set Mr. Speed right, and 
refer him to any friend of his in Cincinnati, to 
verify the statement. 

Mr. LewisTodhunter, bricklayer, of our city, 
has flow on hand, in various stages of erection. 


nineteen buildings, in behalf of which bricks to 
the amount of 2,500,000 have been purchased 
or contracted for. Mr. John N. Ridgway has 
buildings, in progress and under contract, which 
will {require 2,500,000 more. From the I5th 
March to the 10th Juue; a period of but three and 
a half months, he has actually laid 1.500,000 of 
these, and the residue will be put into the walls 
by September. Mr. Todbunter’s engagements 
will also be completed by the same period, and 
there can be little doubt, judging by last year’s 
work, that a million more bricks will be laid 
by these individuals before the year expires.— 
Here then will be six millions brick laid by 
these two alone. Will Mr. Speed say that he 
and his brother will lay in Louisville an equal 
quantity? When he does so I will furnish 
him with evidence that we have laid last year 
80,000,000 brick, in and adjacent to Cincinnati* 
and there is every reason to believe we shall 
equal that amount this. 

Our Common Schools. 

I have said nothing on the subject of the late 
examination of our public schools, not that they 
do not interest me greatly,but because a weekly 
publication like mine, is not the proper vehicle 
for the record of matters occuring day by day 
successively, and because I have not room, con¬ 
sistently with other subjects requiring my no¬ 
tice, to do justice to our schools. By what I 
saw and what I learned, these institutions, pop¬ 
ular in a double sense, are maintaining, and in 
some respects advancing their well earned repu¬ 
tation of past years. The public exhibitions, 
which on Tuesday last, crowned the labors of 
the past year, and brought the school sessions 
to a close for the summer vacation were crow¬ 
ded with deeply interested and admiring audi¬ 
tors and spectators. At the first district school, 
the following valedictory was sung by the schol¬ 
ars with marked effect. 

A Parting Song. 

Written for the Children of the First District 
Common School, Cincinnati; and sung at the 
Close of the Exhibition in that School, Friday, 
June 27th, 1845. 

Tune— Lucy Neal 
We meet, a band of children young. 

And on this happy day 
We join together in a song, 

With voices light and gay; . 

No servile subjects of a King- 
No slavish tyrant’s tools— 

We freely meet, and freely sing 
Our noble Common Schools! 

Oh! the Common Schools, 

Oh! the Common Schools; 
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, The pride of Cincinnati fair, 

. Are these, her Common Schools! 

From day tp day, throughout the year, 

With faithful mind and heart. 

Oar teachers kindly meet us here, 

Instruction to impart: 

And this our sole tuition fee— 

Obedience to the roles; 

For still to all alike are free 
Our noble Common Schools! 

Oh! the Common Schools, &c. 

And while we join the good to praise 
That on our lot attends, 

To God our thankful hearts we raise, 

Who gives us home and friends: 

We bless him for the gift of mind, 

With all that gift controls;. 

For parents, friends, and teachers kind, 

And for our Common Schools ! 

Oh! the Common Schools, &c. 

And now we partand all below 
May never meet again; 

For Life’s a stage on which, we know, 

Is many a changing scene: 

But may each one around we see, 

Life’s lesson so improve, * 

That we shall all admitted be 
To that great school above I 
Oh! the Common Schools, 

Oh! the Common Schools; 

The pride of Cincinnati fair 
Are still her Common Schools!. 

_•_L. J. C. 

Cincinnati Fifty Years Ago—No. 1. 

It will be recollected that Wayne’s treaty 
with the Indiana was made in 1795. This gave 
a wonderful impulse to the growth of the whole 
west, especially to the region in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Cincinnati. I propose to sketch as ac¬ 
curately as possible, the appearance and condi¬ 
tion of our city at that period, as that of a vil¬ 
lage of a few hundred inhabitants. At that 
date, the residents, men, women, and children, 
were &U personally known to each other. 

I shall make my statements from notes taken 
down from the lips of the early settlers here. 

The river Ohio was a.bluff bank, and the treea 
m front of the city had been partially cleared. 

Two or three coves at various points between 
Main and Lawrence streets, afforded landing 
places for boats. One of these known by the 
name of YtatrruaCi m Cove, frord the circumstance 
that our old fellow citizen, Griffin Yeatm&n kept 
tavern at the head of it, indented the bank at 
the foot of Syeamore street. Here the river was 
let in as far up nearly, as the line of Front street. 


Another cove afforded a landing, r as well as pro¬ 
tection for boats just above Ludlow street; 
this was called Dorsey’s cove. Another still 
higher up, projected from the river not far be¬ 
low Deer Creek. The shore fell off to Second 
or Columbia street, Water street being then 
higher than Front. An extensive swamp filled 
up the ground rearwards until it struck the basa 
of the hill. 

I shall complete the residue of this number 
from notes taken do\yn by me, two or three 
years since, as the recollection of the oldest set¬ 
tler in Ohio. He has since deceased. 

Emigrants came down in every sort of craft* I 
came down in a flat, loaded with corn, and lan¬ 
ded in Cincinnati, April 7th 1794, precisely six 
years from my first landing at Marietta, April 
7th, 1788, having been one of the original 49 
who made the first settlementin Ohio. The old- * 
est building now in the city, is Liverpool’s 
old log cabin, corner of Walnut and Front 
street, It was one of the original cabins.*—*> 
There was a pond at the corner of Main and 
Fifth streets, which extended into the south¬ 
west corner—Burdsal’s—of that block, a consid¬ 
erable distance. This was overgrown with aU 
derbushes, and occupied by frogs. Main street 
above Fifth had to be causewayed with log# to 
pass it. I bought a lot of James Lyon, in I7-* 

1 94—100 ft. by 200, on Walnut below Fourth fof 
1150 dollars, and the corner of Fourth and Wal¬ 
nut the same size, three years afterwards, for a 
| stud horss valued at 400 dollars. I cultivated 
the square opposite the Cincinnati College from 
11795 to 1800, as a corn field. I was offered the 
| corner lot of Main and 4th, 100 ft. on Main by 
200 on Fourth street—the Harrison drug store 
corner—in 1796 for 250 dollars. The same 
year, Francis Menessier, of G&llipolis, bought 
the lot 100 feet on Main, and 200 feet on Third 
Street-—whert the Trust Company Bank stands, 
for an otd saddle, not as good as can now be 
bought for ten dollars. Governor St. Clair bough t 
60 acres at 50 dollars per acre. This included 
that part of tfieoity from the Can&l to Mrs. Mer¬ 
cer’s line, and from Main to Plumb streets. The 
wagons used frequently to mire in getting to the 
hill. T have helped to get them out at Liver¬ 
pool’s corner, and en Main street opposite Jona¬ 
than Pancoast’s, where we bad to pry them out' 
with rails. Corn sold at 374 cents per bushel* 
Pork at 50 to 75 cts. per 100 lbs. When It rose 
to one dollar every body said it could not keep 
that price. Wheat flour, 75 to 100 cts. per 
100 lbs. Wild Turkeys 124 to 25ets. each, ac¬ 
cording to quality. / have known wild turkey* 
shot, that weieso fat that they would burst in 
falling. Rifle powder sold at 100 to 150 cts. pep 
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lb. Salt ©to 7 dollars per bushel. I bought at 
iboftoipriceMock salt from M’Cullagh, who kept 
store on Main where Lawson’s copper smith es¬ 
tablishment now is. I was offered Cefah’s lot 
at the corner of Main and Lower Market street, 
106 by 200, for 250 dollars, payable in carpen¬ 
ter work. St. Clair's house on Main street is the 
eldest permanent dwelling, & Hopple’s on Low¬ 
er Market street* the oldest building for busi¬ 
ness purposes in Cincinoati. 

♦Taken down in 1844. 


Boston Wit. 

The Bostonians, stimulated in water as well 
as railroads by New York City, have been for 
several months agitated by the question of in¬ 
troducing water from abroad for the supply of 
• the article to that city. Handbills, addresses, 
pamphlets, and even caricatures on the subject 
abound. The following appears in the “Boston 
' Courier” on the subject. 

Examination of a Candidate for Water 
Commissioner. 

4 * Mark me,— now will I raise the watersf'— Mer¬ 
chant op Venice.- 

Q.—Are you in favor of pure soft water? 

Ar—X am in favor of whatsoever things aie 
pure. 

Q.—What water can be brought into the city 
successfully? 

A,—Any that will run down hill. 

Q.—But suppose the case of Taunton? 

A.—Itmieftt be reinforced. 

Q.—Do the people of Boston lack water? 

Aw—I know many who cannot boast of clean 
hands. 

Q.—Where is the want chiefly felt? 

A.—Among the ‘‘great unwashed ” 

Q.—How many straddling bugs to the bucket 
full does the water of Long Pond contain ? 

A.—Just enough to make it a lively drink. 

Q.—What do you think of the tadpoles in 
Mother Brook? ' 

A.—That they may turn te croakers in time, 

Q%—What animalcule are to be discovered in 
the water of the Boston wells? 

A.—Chiefly dead cats. 

Q.—Are they numerous? 

A.—Almost as numerous as the pamphlets on 
the water question. 

Q.—What proportion of a cat would a chemi¬ 
cal analysis of the Boston water exhibit? 

A.—I cannot say, but it is estimated that their 
united taiU would reach the Length of the pro¬ 
posed aqueduct, 

Q.—Do you think a single-catted well affords 
water superior to one pretty well “stodged” 
with those animals? 

A.—In general, I think it is not desirable that 
water for nice drinking should taste tod strong¬ 
ly of cat. - 

Q —Can you explain the reason why the wa¬ 
ter in Charles river is less cutty nowthan former¬ 
ly. 

.A .—It is supposed to have some connection 
with the increased manufacture of sausages. 


Q.—What is your definition of “hard drink- 
ing? 

A.—Sitting on a rock fend swallowing cold 

Q.—What corporation bids the faireat to bring 
a certain and constant supply of water into the 
city? 

A.—A corporation of milk men. 

The Harvest. 

The farmers in the west are in the midst of a 
harvest, which is equal in abundance and qual¬ 
ity to the finest they have ever gathered into 
their barns. The early hay has been compara¬ 
tively a failure, hut the second crop, as such, is # 
superior to any thing previously known. 

What is most remarkable in this, is that two 
or three weeks since, there was a general, in¬ 
deed, universal impression, that the crops this 
year would prove a failure, in some regions ut¬ 
terly so. Such was the effect of the dry and 
parching weather, through March, April and 
May, that hay rose in the Cincinnati markets to 
twenty dollars per ton. Every description of 
feed for horses and cattle threatened to become 
exhausted, and probabilities of partial famine, 
and extreme pecuniary pressure became matter 
of gloomy foreboding. Two or three weeks of 
copious rainy weather, have changed the whole 
face of things, and increased our faith in the glo¬ 
rious promise, that seed time and harvest should 
not fail on the earth as long as it stands. I am 
glad to find that individuals who had bought up 
certain necessaries of life extensively, as objects 
of speculation, have been taught a valuable les¬ 
son on this score. 

Bank Note Engraving. 

A variety of Banksare now organizing through¬ 
out this State, and if wc derive no other bene¬ 
fit from their issues, two points at any rate will 
be gained by the community. The banishment 
of the ragged and greasy notes now in critula- 
tion, and the establishment of a currency behind 
which we can look to the credit of the£tate,so 
far at least as to the value of bonds on which 
these issues are based. The engraving is doing 
and about to be done by Rawdan, Wright k 
Raich , and Yoppan* Carpenter k Co., two engra¬ 
ving houses in Cincinnati. 

It is the design of these banks to furnish por¬ 
traits of the successive Governors of Ohio, as de¬ 
corations for the three and one dollar issues.— 
Of these, 1 have seen those of Gov’s. Morrow, 
Vance and Corwin, at the office of Messrs. Top- 
pan, Carpenter and Co., and at Messrs. Rawdon, 
Wright, & Hatch, the portraits of Gov’s. Tiffin^ 
M’ Arthur and Worthington. 

These are fine specimens of the proficiency to 
which Bank note Engraving has been brought 
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in the West, end evidences that Ohio is able to 
supply these as well as other wants, out of her 
own resources. 


N Wayne’s expedition in 1798* 

The following diary appears to have been 
kept by an officer belonging to the legionary 
corps of Gen. Wayne. Aside from the fresh-' 
ness of this species of narration, written down 
on the spur of the moment, which in the hands 
ef an intelligent writer is sure to interest, there 
are some incidental remarks worthy of nodes. 

The first is, that ^stances are described by 
the *five mile spring,’ ‘seventeen mile’ andHwen- 
tv-nine mile tree,’ which serves to point out the 
little improvement which the Miami country at 
that period afforded, as way marks on the march. 
Bat the letter is especially valuable, as a testi¬ 
mony from beginning to end of the untiring vi¬ 
gilance* and press-forward spirit of Anthony 
Wayne, which afforded a presage from the first 
day’s march, of his peculiar fitness for the haz¬ 
ardous and responsible Service on which he was 
detached by government. 

Comp S . W. Branch Miami, Oct. 22d. 1793. 
Deak Sir : 

Agreeably to promise 1 havo seized the 
first opportunity of writing you, apd to be meth¬ 
odical in the business, I shall give it to you by 
way of journal. 

7th Oct. our first day’s inarch was {great, con¬ 
sidering that the army had not got properly in 
their geers—I think it was about 10 miles. Our 
second, 8th, was greater, it reached Fort Ham¬ 
ilton . Many of the men were exceedingly fa¬ 
tigued, and it was pretty generally believed, 
hard marching—the General thought otherwise, 
and it must be so. 9tb, our thfrd day’s march, 
was to the five-mile spring, advance of Hamil¬ 
ton. Observe, we fortified our camp every night 
and were very vigilant, or ought to be so, 10th, 
our fourth day’s march, we encamped about the 
17 mile tree, and nothing extraordinary happen¬ 
ed , excepting that our line of march extended 
for near five miles, owing to the rapidity of the 
marching, and the badness of the roads for our 
transportation, superadding the straggling sol¬ 
diers, worn down with fatigue and sickness, 
brought up by the rear guard whom they retar¬ 
ded considerably. 

11th, we proceeded on to the 29 mile tree, for¬ 
tified as usual, and occupied a fine comman¬ 
ding ground, and nothing of consequence hap¬ 
pened here. 12th, the roads were very bad, and 
some of our waggons broke down, but as the 
General’s orders declared there should be no in¬ 
terstices, the line of march, was not impeded, 


and we made say ten miles, this day. 13th 
we advanced by tolerable quick movements, un¬ 
til we came within a mile or so of Fort Jeffer¬ 
son, and this day furnished a good deal of sport, 
for as the devil would have it, Col. Hamtramck 
was maneBvreing his troops, and had a sham 
fight., which was construed by the whole army, 
as an attack upon our advanced guaida‘or flank¬ 
ers—it really frightened a good many, but we 
all said, let them come, or,we are ready for them. 
We had marched hard this day, and I think not 
so well prepared; however it was at length dis¬ 
covered to be a sham fight, and everybody 
knew it then. Oh, it was Haj*tramck’s usual 
practice! said they; but it was all in my eye— 
they never thought of Hamtramck. 14th, we 
marched past Fort Jefferson without even desi¬ 
ring to look at it; indedti some of us turned our 
heads the other way with disdain; and it has 
been threatened (as repoit says) to be demolish¬ 
ed entirely. This day’s march brought ua to 
where T am now sitting, writing to my friend. 
We fortified our encampment very strong and 
feel very secure. 15th, the waggons were sent 
back to Fort St. Clair for stores, provisions. See. 
and an escort of two subaltern, and between 80 
and 90 men; and nothing happened extra this 
day. 16th, the devil to pay, Co). Blue, with 
near 20 of the cavalry went out to graze the hor¬ 
ses of the troops, and after some time Blue dis¬ 
covered something crawling in the grass, which 
he at first thought was turkeys, but immediate¬ 
ly found them to be two Indians, and ordered s 
charge; himself, two Serjeants and a private char¬ 
ged, the rest ran away; the consequence was, the 
two Indians killed the two Serjeants—Bine and 
the 'private escaped. The leader of the raacals 
who behaved so cowardly was immediately tried 
and condemned, but pardoned the next day.— 
17th, Lt. Lowry, Ensign, formeily Dr. Boyd? 
with the escort of 90 men, guarding the wagons, 
were attacked by a party of thirty or forty In¬ 
dians who rushed on with savage fury and yells 
which panic struck the whole party (excepting 
the two officers, and about 15 or 20 men, who 
fell a sacrifice to savage barbarity,) and they all 
fied, and have been coming into Fort St. Clair 
by twos and threes ever since. The Indian*" 
plundered the waggons, and carried off with 
them sixty-four of the best waggon hones in 
the army, killing six horses at the waggons in 
this defeat. Mr. Hunt has been a considerable 
loser; his wagon was plundered also. Col. Ad¬ 
air pursued the Indians, and found several hoN 
ses dead, which he supposed had been tired and 
they killed them, a proof that their flight was 
very rapid. In this attack we have lost two 
promising, worthy and brave officers, and abont 
twenty men, mostly of Capt. Sbaylor’scojnpany 
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tor bis and Cipt. Prior’s formed the escort, and 
fire both now rather in disgrace. 

We have been led to believe that this place 
would have been made the grand deposit until 
this day; we now learn that there will be a for¬ 
ward move in the course of ten days, nine mile* 
further into the Indian country, to a place call¬ 
ed Still Water; the reason I can’t surmise, but 
they say, they are very cogent ones, I have no 
business to pry, but if I should accidentally find 
it out. you shall be informed. In the meantime, 

Believe me to be very sincerely, 
your friend, 

JNO: M. SCOTT. 

Mill Creek Bridges* 

Mk. Cist; 

Dear Sir—Whei* I first knew Mill creek, 
and until the year 1822, the bed of that stream 
was not more than half of what it is at present. 
The creek banks, especially on the east side, 
were much bolder, and the creek extended fur¬ 
ther into the river than at present. Mill oreek 
was deep and miry in that neighborhood, and 
we were compelled (o cross at a ford about half 
a mile up. Even at this distance, so subject 
was the creek to back water, that many lives 
were lost in early days, at such times, of those 
whfi rode or drove in, ignorant of the depth.— 
The first effort towards a bridge was made in 
1798, by Symmesand others, which failed for 
want of funds- In 1806, exertions were again 
made to put a bridge across, by subscription.— 
One Parker was the architect, who built it of 
yellow poplar which grew on the Mill Creek 
bottoms. This was a fragile affair which might | 
have lasted a few years* if it had not been car* 
lied away by a flood in December, 1808. It 
cost about. 700 dollars. This was the bridge al¬ 
luded to in yours'of the 11th inst. /knew Fran¬ 
cis White very well. He was suspected by the 
neighbors of securing the gun boat under the. 
bridge with the design of carrying it away, in 
tbs expectation of making money by the ferry 
he kept, in 1811 a new bridge was put up by 
Ethan Stone, under authority from the Legisla¬ 
ture and of course was subject to toll. This re¬ 
mained eleven years* and was carried off in 18- 
22 by the greatest freshet ever known on that 
stteam before or since. Mill Greek had been 
swollen by heavy rains at the head waters in the 
course of one night, and such , was the effect at 
the mouth, that by morning the bridge and an 
immense pile, of masonry in the shape of abut- 
mejfct* had disappeared, and the creek doubled 
in width to its present size. Such was the vio¬ 
lence of the freshet, that it lore out of root 
two sycamore r trees, adjacent to the bridge, 
of the largest description. Muddy creek which 


puts into the Ohio, two miles above North Bend, 
was equally swelled, and on this occasion mote 
than an acre of Judge Short’s orchard was swept 
away, on the highest bank between the Great 
and Little Miamis. The river Ohio was then 
as low as it has been any time this season, which 
increased the power and injury of this freshet. 
As an evidence how much narrower the mouth 
of Mill creek has been, it may be stated that 
the bridge put up m 1811 was but one hundred 
and twenty feet in length. By virtueof the same 
authority, Mr. Stone again put up a bridge; this 
time built with archss, which the county pur¬ 
chased out of his hands, and made a free bridge. 
This was the one earned off by the great flood 
of 1832, brought back from near Louisville, aod 
afterwards destroyed by fire three years since. 

Yours respectfially, 

J. MATSON. 

North Bend, June 2»th, 1845. 


Churches in Cincinnati* 

A correspondent corrects my Iasi list of Church¬ 
es, by stating that the church on College street, 
put down as under the pastoral care of Dr. Bris¬ 
bane, is in reality a Welsh Calvinistic Metho- - 
dist church, in charge of Rev. Edward Jones, 
which worships in Harrison street, having sold 
the house, now and formerly occupied by them 
for religious purposes, to the ‘‘Colored Disciples 
Church.” 

It is believed that this Welsh chinch applied 
for admission into the Presbyterian church i 
general, by making an application to that effect 
to the late Gett’l Assembly, sitting in Cincinnati, 
and that their'application was granted, although , 

no public recognition of the fact has been 
made. 

Dr. Brisbane’s fcongregation, Since they left ; 

their late thurch edifice, occupy the Doctor’s ’ 

parlors, which has been furnished with seats for 
that purpose. 

MABMACIB. 

In this city, on Sunday the 13th htefc, by Mark P. Tay¬ 
lor, Esq., by Mr. William Allan to Miss Mart Louisa 
Wilcox. i 

On Tuesday the 8th inst., by the Rev. D. Sheppardson, J 

Mr. Asderw Gallt to Miss Charlotte Fountain. 

On Wednesday the 9th inst, by Elder Wnw P. Stratton, 

Mr. Joseph T. Vansant to Miss Phebc Davis. 



At Bedford Springs, Pa., on the 3d inst, XahcS P. Con¬ 
over, Esq-, president'of Cin. Gras Co. 

In thisrcity, on Monday the 7th inst, Sarah Axahxia, 
youngest daughter of Allen Goodrich and Harriet Elliot 
Kellogg; aged one year and eight months. 

On Wednesday the 9th inst, Caroline Victoria, old¬ 
est daughter of John and Mary Bailey; aged 7 years. 

On Thursday the 10th inst, Mrs. Mary Clark, wife of 
John Clark, late of East Kensington, Pa. 
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Documents of last War* 

Orders , Cincinnati, Sept. 16th, 1813. 
Col. Henry Zumalt: 

Sir—You will on the receipt of this, 
inarch your regiment with as much expedition 
as possible to Dayton, and from thence to Frank- 
Jin ton, antjl report yourself to t^e commander in 
Chief or your superior officer, and obey such or¬ 
ders as you may receive as to the further march 
" and disposition of the regiment under your com¬ 
mand. The two companies from Lebanon, and 
the two companies from Hamilton, you must 
order to march, and join you at Dayton. The 
procuring music is essential, and the command¬ 
er in chief has informed me some extra pay will 
be allowed if you can procure it—you will 
march this evening if possible. Two months 
pay will be advanced as soon as it can be procur¬ 
ed, therefore the pay-master must be furnished | 
with the muster rolls, that he may follow with 
tfie money. The Qrms &c. on your march will 
see that you are furnished with every necessary 
for men on march. 

Attest J. S. GANO, 

Maj, Gen. Com’dt. 1st Div. 0. Mi. 
J>. Wade, Aid. 

*fhis day gave an order on Maj. Morton for 50 
stands of arms and accoutrements for Zumalt’s 
regiment. 

JEaptracts from a letter dated Sept. J .8 th, 1813, from 
Gen* Harrison to Oov. Meigs. 

“Be pleased to send a full company of one 
'hundred men to Fort Meigs—thirty or forty will 
do for Lower Sandusky,” 

“I am informed that the term of the Garrison 
at Fort Findlay, will expire oh the 22 d inst. will 
you be pleased to order there twenty or thirty 

ROBT. C. BARTON, 
Afddecamp. 

* Rec’d. the 24th. 
Frankjintop, Sept. 22 d, 1813. 

Franklinton, Sept. 28th, 1813. 
Dear General: 

I have to inform you the regiment from 
the first division left here yesterday for Sandus¬ 
ky, and from thence to Seneca, without receiv¬ 
ing their advance pay as promised them. I was 
obliged to apply to the Quarter Master, at this 
place for some shoes, socks and blankets for 
them which I procured, on a statement made, 
and becoming responsible to that department,, 
that I would procure your sanction—69 pair 
shpes—26 pair socks, and 6 b blankets, which 
the men have receipted for as part of .their pay, 
and will be deducted. I expect to leave this 
day for ftanduaky, from which place I will a- 
gain write you. 


I am happy to inform yon I have prevailed 
on Major J. Lawrence Lewie, a gentleman, and 
an excellent disciplinarian,to act as Brigade Mb- 
jor and Inspector to the Ohio troops. He certain¬ 
ly will be an acquisition to us, and to the 
service, and is very highly recommended by 
Gov. Meigs, and the first characters in the Stats. 
I have ordered a detachment to Fort Findlay, 
and there is also a company at Manares Block* 
house, &c. I have had no accurate return of 
[ Ohio militia in service, except Col. Zumalt’a 
regiment, which is near eight hundred strong, 
and Col. Delong’s, which is about the sanfe, 
though a number has been detached to the Quar¬ 
ter Master, and artificer’s department; and jt 
have had to leave somo sick. The men that 
have marched are fine, robust, healthy men; and 
if they had some pay to purchase necessaries, 
say they will be willing to march to any placo 
where ordered. I have been obliged to be ve- 
ry rigid with the officers and men, and I find 
both wa/it drilling—and that will never mako 
some men officers. Any orders you may have 
to communicate relative to the Ohio commission 
shall be immediately attended to by your most 
Ob’t. humble serv’t. 

JOHN S. GANO, 

IV^aj. Gen. Com’dt. O. Mil. in service. 

Headquarters. Sandwich, > 
Canada, Oct. 1 st. 1813. \ 

Sir: * 

Your dispatch of tjie# 6 th inst., was receiv¬ 
ed last evening. Yoiu will leave a company at 
Upper Sandusky, and march all the rest of your 
command to Lower Sandusky, where also you 
will lpave a company. With the balance of your 
command you will proceed to Fort Meigs. 

You will be pleased to give Capt. piiver, the 
commissary, every assistance in your power b* 
get the provisions for the army. Upon yotijr ar¬ 
rival at Fort Meigs, you will leave there about 
twenty effective men, and with the balance pro* 
ceed to this place with the dro ve of cattle which 
is coining on for the use of the army. 

Yours respectfully, 

WM. HENRY PARB’fSON. 

Col. Delong, Corn’dg. a Det. of O. Mi’s, 

A true copy, A- A. Mirk. 

Growth of oujr cities* 

I have been waiting to get the.house build¬ 
ing for 1844 in our prinoipal cities that I might 
compare their relative growth, and now jpesent 
the results. 

The number of houses put up in 1844, was in 


Philadelphia, 151 $ 

New York, 1213 

Boston, 1025 

Cincinnati, 12 tg 
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AaivrrPPg the existing population as a basis, 
to keep up the Cincinnati ratio of improvement, 
Philadel^iia should have put up 2763, N, York 
4052, and Boston 2l49. In other words, to equal 
pur growth, Philadelphia shonld have increased 
30, New York 230, and Boston 32 por cent, more 
then they have during the year referred to. 

The actual increase of buildings in these cit¬ 
ies brought to a scale common to them all, 
points out the present growth of New York 4, 
Philadelphia 7, Boston 10, and Cincinnati 13 
percent, annually, calculating on the existing 
eonditioh of those cities, respectively. 


March of Mind* 

We are apt to boast of the refinement and in¬ 
telligence of the nineteenth century. JVhatwith 
Phrenology, Etherology, and Clairvoyance, we 
seem retrograding to the dark ages, and it may 
be within the chapter of possibilities, that we 
shall yet revive “witchcraft” panics. What is 
therein the superstitions of the past to surpass 
the following! 

SALES’ CELEBRATED MAD-STONE, 

A well tried and sure preventive to HYDRO¬ 
PHOBIA ,from the biles of Mad-dogx and oth¬ 
er rabid animals, 

r|hlHIS justly celebrated Mad-Stone, so long 
I the property of the late Humphrey Sale, of 
Caroline county, Virginia, in whose hands it 
proved so successful in preventing that dreadful 
disease, the HYDROPHOBIA, in hundreds o! 
cases, of persons who had been so unfortunate as 
to be bitten by Mad-dogs,or other mad animals, 
14 now the property of the subscriber, who has it 
in his possession, and who resides at Cherry 
Crove, in the lower end of Caroline county, 
three miles from Sparta, and on the road lead¬ 
ing from Port Royal to Newtown. 

The subscriber begs leave to assure the pulic, 
that the good qualities and virtues of this Stone, 
in preventing bad -effects lrom the bites and 
Wounds made by Mad-dogs and other rabid and 
venomous animals and reptiles, have been so fre¬ 
quently and fully proven to the satisfaction of 
ine community at large, that he deems it only 
Accessary tor him to say, that it is with the great¬ 
est confidence he recommends it to public pat¬ 
ronage. 

The terras of ^plication of the Stone, are, for 
every patient Fif ty Dollars, and Board, with the 
kindest attention given, free of charge. 

He would also inform persons residing at a 
distance, who may require the services of the 
Mad-Stone, that his residence is about 12 miles 
from Milford Depot, on the Richmond and 
.Fredericksburg railroad,and about tlrosamedis¬ 
tance from Port Royal, on the Rappahannock 
river,* Where a steamboat passes twice a week 
SAMUEL ANDERSON. 


•Tommy, my eon, what is longitude?’ 
4 A clothes line, daddy.’ 

•Prove it, my son.’ 

‘.Because it stretches from pole to pole.’ 


value oi a Lawyer’s Opinion. 

Cities, like men, have their peculiar charac- - 
teristics. Industrious, maritime, wise or frivo¬ 
lous, they reveal by their physiognomy the na¬ 
ture of their inhabitants. Every thing that strikes 
your eye will be a revelation of the fates of the 
citizens, the history of each class of population 
will be found, so to speak, written in the streets. 

One is especially struck with the truth of thie 
remark, on visiting Rennes; on seeing its grand 
edifices and magisterial mein; its magnificent 
squares, with grass springing up between the 
paving stones; promenades traversed at long in¬ 
tervals by thoughtful students* 

It happened that a farmer named Bernard, 
having come to market at Rennes, took it into 
his head, when his business was accomplished 
and there were a few hours of leisure, that it 
would be a capital use of that spare time to con- 
suit a lawyer. He had often heard people speak - 
of M. Portier de la Germandie, whose reputa¬ 
tion was so great that the people thought a suit 
already gained if he undertook it. Bernard ask¬ 
ed for his address, and went immediately to his 
office in Su George street. 

The clients were numerous, and Bernard had 
to wait for a long time. At length his turn came 
and he was introduced. M. Portier de la Ger¬ 
mandie pointed him a chair, laid his spectacles 
upon his labl®, and asked what brought him 
there. 

*’Pon my word. Squire,’ said the farmer, twirl¬ 
ing his hat round, *1 heard so much talk about 
vou, that finding myself at leisure in Rennes, 

I thought I would takeadvanrageof the circum¬ 
stance and come and get an opinion of you.’ 

*1 thank you for your confidence, mv frieno,’ 
said M. de la Germandie, ‘but you, of course, 
have a law suit.’ 

•A law suitia law suit, indeed!! I hold them 
in utter abomination; and more than that Peter 
Bernard never had a dispute with any man liv¬ 
ing.’ 

‘Then you wish lo settle some estate, or di¬ 
vide the property among the family.’ 

‘Beg pardon, Squire, my family and 1 neVer < 
had any propelty to divide? we eat from tiro 
same dish, as the saying is.’ 

‘It is about some contract for the purchase or 
sale of something.’ 

‘Not at all; I am not rich enough to purchase 
any thing, nor so poor os to sell what 1-have.* 
‘What, then, do you want of me?’ asked the 
astonished lawyer: 

‘What do 1 want? Why, I told you at first. 
Squire, I came for an opinion for which I will 
pay of course, as I am in Rennes now at leisure, 
and it is necessary'to profit by the circum¬ 
stance.’ 1 

M. de la Germandie took pen and paper* and 
asked the countryman his name. 

‘Peter, Bernard,’ answered he; happy indeed 
that he had succeeded in making himself un¬ 
derstood. 

‘Your age?’ * 

‘Thirty years or thereabout,’ 

‘Your profession?’ 

‘My profession? Oh, all, ye*—that is what, ^ 
I am. Oh, I am a farmer.’ 

The lawyer wrote twolines^ folded up the pe- 
: per and gave it to the client. 

‘Is it done already?’ said Bernard. ‘Very i 
well, that’s right. There is no time to get Ws- 
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\y hefe, as they say. How much do you charge 
to r this opinion. Squire?* 

•Three francs.* 

Bernard paid without disputing, made a grand 
aerape with his foot; and went out delighted 
with having profited by the occasion.’ 

When lie arrived at home, it was already fonr 
o’clock. The jaunt had fatigued him, and he 
went inter the house for.repose. 

Meantime, his grass had been cut four days, 
and was completely dried, and one of his lads 
came to ask whether he should get it in at once. 

‘Not this evening,’ said Mrs. Bernard, who 
had just joined her husband; ‘it would be too 
bad to set the people to work at so late an hour 
when the hay can be got in to-morrow just as 
Well.’ 

The lad urged that there might be a change 
of weather, that every thing was in order, and 
the people were doing nothing. 

Mrs. Bernard said the wind seemed to be in 
the right quarter for fair weather, aud they 
wouldmot get the work done before dark that 
night. 

^Bernard listened gravely to these advoeates 
without knowing how to decide between them, 
when he suddenly recollected the paper he had 
received from the lawyer. 

‘Stop a minute,’ cried he, ‘I have got an opin¬ 
ion. It is from a famous lawyer, and cost me 
three francs. This will settle the matter. Here, 
Therese, come tell us what it says; you can read 
all kinds of writing, even a lawyer’s. 

Mrs. Bernard took the. paper, and with some 
little difficulty read these lines:— 

•Never put off until to-morrow what you can 
do to-day.’ 

•That’s if,’ said Bernard, as if he had received 
sudden light upon the subject. ‘Make haste 
with the wagon, the girls and the boys, and let 
us get the hay in.’ 

Hia wife offered some more objections, but 
Bernard declared that he was not going to pay 
three francs for an opinion, and then not follow 
it; so he set the example, and led all hands to 
the field, and they did not return to the house 
until all the hay was in the barn. 

The event seemed to prove the sagacity of 
Bernard’s movements, for the weather changed 
in the night. A terrible Ftorm came on, and the 
next momiugthe streams had overflowed their 
bpnks.and swept off every particle of new mown 
£rass. The hay harvest of every other fanner 
m the neighborhood was utterly destroyed.— 
Bernard alone saved his hay. 

The first experiment gave him such confi¬ 
dence in the opinipn of the lawyer, that ever af¬ 
ter be adopted it as a rule of conduct, and be¬ 
came—'thanks to his order and diligence—One 
of the richest farmers in Ihe country. He nev¬ 
er forgot the service which M. de la Gerntiandie 
had rendered him, and he brought every year 
to that lawyer, a pair of good fat chickens; and 
he was in the habit of saying to his neighbors, 
when they were talking of the lawyers, that 
UAgt to.the coromtnds of God and the church, 
the,most profitable thing to the world was a 
lawyer’s opinion. 

New Mayor of New York; 

The New Mirror gives the following republi- 
p anecdote of the new municipal first magis¬ 


trate. 


“Mr. Havemayer was educated at Columbia 
College, where ho took his degree with great 
credtt to htmself. The day after his release 
from Alma Mater, he was standing with hts fa¬ 
ther, on the Steps of the sugar bnkery, and the 
old gentleman took the opportunity to inquire 
into his choice of a profession, ll I suppose, now 
you have finished your education,” said ho, 
‘•you will be a lawyer or a physician?” “Nei¬ 
ther!” said the son. “And what ihenT” ex¬ 
claimed the father, a little surprised at his son's 
decision.—*In the first place, sir, I’ll drive that ' 
cart!’ was the firm reply, and when I have been 
through all the subordinate steps of yonr busi¬ 
ness, I’ll share in the direction of it, with voitr 
leave?” He “suited the action to the word,” for 
catling to the man who was about leaving the 
door with a load, he jumprd upon (he cart, took 
the reins and commenced his apprenticeships— 
He drove cart fora yea, and rose gradually, 
through all the stations of his father’s employ, 
till he finally became a partner, and an able one, 
in the business. 

Science of Sounds^ 

The following hints will be of much utility to 
some of our readers,—and especially to those 

whose duty calls them to speak often in public. 

il U is a curious Tact in the history of sounds, 
[lint lire loudest noises perish almost on the spot 
w'lipra they nre produced, w hereas musical tones 
w ill be heard at a great distance. Thus if we 
approach within a mile or 1 wo of a town or vil¬ 
lage in which a fair is held, wo may hear very 
faintly the clamor of the multitude, but most 
distinctly the organs and other musical instru¬ 
ments which are played for their amusement. 
Un Cremona violin, Amati, b* ployed by the 
side or o modern, the latter will sound much the 
tondrr of the two, but ihe sweet brilliant lone of 
the Amati will he heard at n distance the other 
cannot reach. Doc lor Young, on tbs authority 
of Durham, suites, that ai Gibraltar ihe human 
voice was heard at the distance of (en miles. It 
la a well known fact, that the human voice is 
heard nt a greater distance ihan that of any oth¬ 
er animal. Thus,when the cottager In ihe woods, 
nr in an open plain, withes to call her husband, 
whn vs working at a distance, she does not shout 
hut pitches her voice to n musical key, which 
she knows from habit, and by thai means reach¬ 
es histjor,—The loudest roar of the largest lion 
could not penetrate ho far, “This property of 
music in ihe human voicesays the author, 
“is strikingly shown in the cathedral abroad,-— 
Hero ihe mass ia entirely performed in musical 
sounds, and becomes audible to every devotee, 
however placed in the remotest part of the 
church ; whereas, if ihe satire service bad been 
rend, the sounds would not have travelled be¬ 
yond the precincts of the choir,” Those ora¬ 
tors who arc heard in large assemblies most dis¬ 
tinctly, are those who, in modulating the voice, 
render it most musical. Loud speakers are sel¬ 
dom heard to advantage. Burke’s voice is said 
to have been a sort ol a lofty cry. which tended, 
ns much as the formality "of his discourses in 
the house of Commons, to send the members 
to their dinner. Chatham’s lowest whisper was 
distinctly heard, “his middle tone was sweet, 
rich and beautifully varied;” says a writer de¬ 
scribing the orator, “when he raised his voice 
to its hligh pitch, the house was completely fill* 
ed with the volume of sounds; and the Effect 
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wu awful, except when he wished to cheer and 
animate; and then he had a epirit-stirring note, 
which was perfectly irresistible. The terrible, 
however, was his peculiar power. Then the 
house sunk before him; still he was dignified, 
and wonderful as was his eloquence, jt was at¬ 
tended with this, important effect, that if possess¬ 
ed every one with a conviction tjiat there was 
Something in him finer even tha'h his words; 
.that the man was infinitely greater than the or¬ 
ator,” 


therefore, before We wife, his suspicion# were 
confirmed by seeing between his own sheets, a 
man sound asleep. To rouse the sleeper and 
kick him into the street was the work of a mo¬ 
ment; nor was the mistake explained till tb® 
next day, when the priest informed the inn- 
keeper what outrages had been committed upon 
him, and he learned to bis omaz-ment, that be 
had been serving the whole night as a warming 
pain. _ * 

Hiram Powersi 


Fancy Drinks. j 

* *l*iie following are only a few' of the fancy 
brinks manufactured at Concert Hall, Boston: — 
Clay and ffuvsen, Folk and DaHas, Rj! ce . 
Horse, Chmg Cliing. Tog. Rappee, Tip and Ty, 
Fiscal Agent, 1.6. U.. Tippenn Pecco, Moral 
Suasion. Vox Populi, Ne Plus Ultra, Shambro, 
Pig and Whistle, Silver top, Poor Man’s Punco. 
Spl it Ticket. Deacon, Exchange, Stone Wall, 
Virginia Fence, Floater, Shifter. 

Who says that Boston, with all its boasted temr 
pc ranee, c*nt coipe the V fancy touches” in the 
spirituous way, over all other cities. 


Irish Friars. 

In Ireland a warming pan is called a friar 
Not many years ago, an unsophisticated girl 
took service in a hotel in the town of ——— 
Poor thing—she had never heard of a warming 
fcp in her life, though she regularly confessed 
to a friir once a year. 

It so happened, op, a cold and drizzly night, 
that a priest took lodgings iri the inn. He-had 
travelled far, and being wenry, retired at ah ear¬ 
ly hour Soon after, the mistress of the house 
Called the servant girl. 

’Petty, P«‘ the friar inf0 No. 6.’ 

Up wept petty to the poor priest. 
f rfyut reverence must go into No. 6, my mis¬ 
tress says,* ' , . 

•How, what? asked he, annoyed at being dis¬ 
turbed. 

•Your reverence must go into No. o. 

There was no help for it, and the priest arose 
donned a dressing gowp and went into No. 6. 

In about fifteen minutes the mistress called to 
Petty, 

•Put the friar into No. 4. 1 

Betty said something about disturbing his rev¬ 
erence, which her mistress did not understand, 
go she told the girl, in a sbnrp voice to tlo al¬ 
ways as she was direcied, and she would always 
do right. Up went Betty, and the unhappy 
priest, despite his angry protestations, was obli¬ 
ged to turn oqt of N°- 6* * nd | nt0 No. 4.— 
gut a little time elapsed ere the girl was told to 

5 ut the friar into No. 8, and me poor priest 
linking that every body was mad^in the house, 
and sturdily.resolved to quit it on the nex;t morn- 
ipg,. crept.into the damp sheets-of No. 8. But 
he Wfs to.eujoy no peace there. Betty was a- 
gain .ducted to put the friar into No. 3, and 
with tepra.injier eye* she obeyed. In about an 
hour, the landlady concluded to go to bed her- 
•elC and the friar was ordered into her room,— 
Wondering what it all mean Betty, t roused up 
the priest and told him that he musf go into No. 
II. The monk crossed himself, counted his 
beads, and went into No. U. It so happened 
ftat the husband of the landlady was troubled 
with the greeneyed monster. Going up to bed, 


Late letters from Hiram Powers to his friend# 
in Cincinnati, afford us some interesting infor¬ 
mation of that distinguished artist’s progress and 
prospects. 

Since the exhibition of his- G4 leek Captive at 
Pall mall , which was attended by the whole 
world of fashion and influence in society, Mr. 
Powers has received three orders for duplicate® 
of that statue. He has also an order for a du¬ 
plicate of tho Eve, the original being destined 
lor this country, which it will no doubt reach 
by spring, in company with copies of the Greek 
Slave . Fisher boy , &c. These may be expected 
in Boston by June next. Lord Francis Egerton, 
the owner of the well known Stafford gallery, 
of Sculpture and paintings, has transmitted Mr: 
P. an order for a w ? ork from his chisel, giving 
the artist a carle blanche as to the subject. 

The high eminence and distinguished success 
of Potcers % reflect great credit on the judgment 
of his early friends, and the discriminating lib¬ 
erality of one of our citizens, who afforded him 
the means of establishing himself in Italy, where 
surrounded by all that is excellent in Art, an¬ 
cient or modern, his wonderful productions are 
creating an era in Sculptured 

Property investments in Cincinnati* 

As the central parts of our city fill up, its out¬ 
ride is of necessity taken up for improvements; 
and garden, and even farming lots are becom¬ 
ing rapidly absorbed in the demands for build¬ 
ing purposes which are growing out of our con¬ 
stantly increasing population and business. On 
monday morning the owner of a three acre lot 
on Eighth street, near Mill creek who purchas¬ 
ed it in 1829, at $700 per acre, was offered, for¬ 
ty thousand dollars for the premises! After re¬ 
flecting an hour or two, he refused it. 

On Friday last, a kitchen garden property of 
sixteen acres just across Mill creek, exchanged 
owners, at the price of 22,000 dollars, one half 
cash down—the residue one and two year pay¬ 
ments. Tfie purchasers in this case have bought 
it as an investment, having heretofore never 
laid out money in property. I state this to in¬ 
dicate that these prices are not speculative val¬ 
ues. In connexion with these facts, it may be 
I well to remark that Eighth at. is now paved, ok 
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in process of paving from Main street west, more 
than two miles , and will require and maintain a 
communication to Delhi, Greene, and other 
townships which must constitute it shortly one 
of the main avenues of Cincinnati. 

Wm. Penn and John Cleves symmes. 

. These men were'wonderfully alike in some 
things, vrtiile greatly dissimilar in others. The 
same intelligent vieWs of dealing with their sav¬ 
age neighbors, actuated both* . It is true that 
^yntmes cannot compnre with Penn in the en¬ 
larged benevolence which shut out the sale of 
rum to the aborigines, but it must be recollec¬ 
ted that Penn had been enlightened on that sub¬ 
ject before he left his native country, and that 
Symmes merely conformed to the almost uni¬ 
versal practice of the region and the age in which 
he lived. Both were men of comprehensive 
views, who looked to and lived for the future, 
conscious that they were laying foundations 
for commonwealths of greater consequence than 
the States they left. Wm. Penn when about 
taking possession of his new purchase, direc¬ 
ted this letter to his Indian neighbors. Its aui 
ihenticity may be relied on. 

EnolaNd, 2mo. 21st, 1682. 

The Great God, who is in the power and wis¬ 
dom that made you and me, incline your hearts 
to righteousness, love and peace. This I send 
you to assure you of my love, and to desire you 
%o love my friends: and when the Great Goa 
brings me among you, I intend to order all 
things in such manner, that we may all live in 
love and peace, one with another, which 1 hope 
the Great God will inciihe both you and me to 
do. I seek nothing but the hdnor of his name, 
and that we who are his workmanship, may do 
that which is well pleasing to him. The man 
which delivers this unto you,is my special friend, 
opber, wise and loving, and you may believe 
him. I have already taken care that none of 
my people wrong you; by good laws I have pro- 
Vided for that purpose; nor will I ever allow any 
of my people to sell rum)ne to make your peo¬ 
ple drunk. If any thing should be out of order, 
expect when I come it shall be mended, arid I 
will bring you some things Of oilr country that 
sure useful and pleasant to yob. 

Bo I rest in the love of our God that made us. 

I am your loving friend, j 

WM. PENN. 1 

I read this letter to. the Indians by an inter¬ 
preter, the 6th mo, 1682. 

THO. HOLM. 

After Symmes had completed his contract 
.With the United States for the Miami purchase 
be despatched the following letter, from Lime- 


i ) ■, 

stone, now Maysville, Ky., to the Indiana in 
possession of the territory. r 

“Brothers of the Wyandots and Shawanese! 
Hearken to your brother, who is coming to live 
at the Great Miami. He was on the Great Mi¬ 
ami last summer, while the Deer was yet fed, 
and met with one of your camps; he did noh&rm 
to any thing which you had in jour camp; he 
held back his young tnen froAi hurting you dr 
your horses, and would not let them take your 
skins or mear, though your brothers were very 
hungry. All this he did, because he was your 
brother, and would live in peace with the Red 
people. If the Red people will live in friend 
ship with him. and his young men who came 
from the great Salt ocean, to plant corn and 
built Cabins on the land betweeh the Great and 
Little Miami, then the White and Red people 
shall all be brothers and live together, and we 
will buy your Furs and Skins, and sell you 
Blankets and Rifles, and Powder and Lead and 
Rum. arid every thing that our Red Brothersmhy 
want injiunting and in their towns! 

Brothers! A treaty iaholding at Muskingum 
Great men from the thirteen fires are there, to 
meet the Chiefs and head men of all the nations 
of the Red people. May the Great spirit direct 
all their councils for peace! But the great men 
and the wise men of the Red and White people 
cannot keep peace and friendship long, nnlfss 
we, who are their sons and warriors, will also 
buFy the hatchet and live in peace.e 
Brothers! I send you a string of white beads, 
and write to you with my own hand, that you 
may believe what I say: I am jrour brother, 
and will be kind to you while yon remain in 
peace: Farewell! 

jno.c.symmbs. * 

January the 3d, 1789. 

The Western farmer and Gardener* 
This is a periodical, devoted, as its title pur¬ 
ports to the cause of the cultivation of the soil, 
that grand and sole basis of worldly prosperity 
to the whole community. It is now in its fifth 
volume, struggling along through the precarious 
and inadequate support which almost every 
publication beyond a newspaper seems doomed 
to, in this banknote world of ours. 

The Farmer & Gardener is however, a work of 
great merit, and of peculiar value, as a register 
of observations and fadts communicated by ma¬ 
ny of its intelligent subscribers. It is embel¬ 
lished monthly with lithographs of our best 
fruits and fairest floWers, and at two dollars per 
annum, affords the cheapest vehicle of commu¬ 
nicating or obtaining much Interesting matter of 
great interest to the Farmer and Horticulturist 
The dames of those who arie engaged con- 
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tributing original articles from lime to time as 
may be seen by looking them over, are such as 
would confer credit upon any periodical of the 
kind, while they inspire confidence in the views 
they express, or facts they communicate. 

The Jewish Pile rim *t Jerusalem* 
Are these the ancient, holy hills, 

Where Angels walked of old? 
la this the land our story fills 
With glory yet not cold' 

For I have paaoed through many a shrine, 
O’er many a land and sea, 

But erih. Oh! promised Palestine, 

My dreams have been of thee. 

1 see tty mountain cedars green. 

Thy valliee fresh and fait; 

With summers bright as they have been 
When Israel’s home was there: 

Tho’ o’er thee sword and time have passed, 
And cross and crescent shone. 

And heavily the chain hath pressed— 

Yet still tbou art our own: 

Thino are the wandering race that go 
Unblessed through every land, 

Whose blood hath stained the polar enow, 
And quenched the desert sand! 

And thine the homeless hearts that turn 
From all Earth’s shrines to thee. 

With their lone faith for ages bourne 
in sleepless memory. 

, For thrones are swept and nations gone 
Before the march of time. 

And where the ocean rolled alone 
Are forests in theif prime; 

Since Gentile plowshare marred the brow 
Of Zion’s holy hill— 

Where are the Roman eagles now? 

Yet Judah wanders stiU. 

And hath she wandered thus in vain 
A pilgrim of the past? 

No! long deferred her hope has been, 

But It shall come at last; 

For in her wastes a voice I hear. 

As from some prophet’s urn, 

It bids the nations build not there, 

For Jacob shall return. 

Oh! lost and loved Jerusalem! 

Tby pilgrim may not stay 
Tonne the glad earth’s harvest home 
In tby redeeming day; 

And now resigned in faith and trust, 

, I eeek a nameless tomb; 

At least beneath thy hallowed dust— 
Gh!giaethe wanderer room! 


A Legend of Kentucky* 

North Bend, July 12th, 1845. | 

Mr. Cist: 

Your friend John ffindmdn is in er¬ 
ror, alleging that Tanner’s Creek, Indiana, deri- , 
ved its name from youngTanner being killed by i 

the Indians on its waters. Tanner Was not 
killed at all, although doubtless believed to be 
by the neighborhood, at the time Hindman left 
the Great Miami, which was soon after Tanner 
had been carried away by the savages. I knew 
the whole family well—the old man Tanner be- \ 
ing the first clergyman, I ever heard preach at 
North Bend, and for some lime the only one. 

Tanner the father, owned the land, where Pe¬ 
tersburg, Kentucky,is now built, and resided on ■ 

it, being about three miles below the Miami, 
and opposite the creek which derived its name 
as the station also did, from Tanner who was the C 
principal man settled there. Hogan, Tanner’s 
son-in-law, who lived with him, and was a first- 
rate hunter, gave name to the creek just above 
Aurora. 

In May, 1790 John Tanner , the youngest boy, 
and nine years of age, was out in the woods 
gathering walnuts, which bad been lying over - 
from the previous season among the leaves, 
when he was made prisoner by a party of Indi¬ 
ans, and carried to the Shmmewe towns, in the 
first place, and afterwards taken away to tbe 
head waters of the Mississippi. Nothing was 
heard of him by his friends for 24 years, except 
that in 1791, the next year, a party of Indians, * 
composed partly of the same individuals, prow¬ 
ling in the neighborhood, captured 'Edward ba¬ 
rter, a brother of Jehu* and nearly fifteen years 
old. After travelling two days journey eft the 
wilderness, the boy appearing contented, and 
supposing that he would be discouraged from 
attempting to make his escape, at such a dis¬ 
tance from home, his captors relaxed their vi¬ 
gilance, and the boy watching his opportunity 
regained his liberty, being obliged in the hurry 
to leave bis hat, which was of updyed wool, be¬ 
hind, and which the Indians carried to their 
home. They had told him on their way out, 
that they had carried a boy off from the same 
place the year before. John Tapper reoognizfd 
tbe hat aa sqon as he saw it as hip brother’s. 

Nothing was known of John, as already stated, 
for many years, although Edward attended the 
various treaties for successive years, and travel¬ 
ed to distant points, even west of the Mississip¬ 
pi. The Indians with whom John was domesti¬ 
cated, had been for years settled on the Upper 
Mississippi, and traded with the Hudson Bay 
Company, which of courfo baffled tbe search 
thus made. In 1988, the Tanner family left 
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Kentucky for JVh^ Madrid, where old Tanner 
died, after marrying In the mean time a third 
wife. 

In 1817, soon after the close of the war, Tan- 
tier, who by this time had married an Indian 
wife, and had six children by her, with a view 
of learning something about his relations, and ex 
peering to receive a share ot the family property 
came down the chain of lakes to Detroit, and 
there reported himself to Grov. Cass, as an Indi¬ 
an captive, taken from opposite the mouth of Big 
Miami, in Kentucky, in 1790. He gave the fam¬ 
ily name bb Taylor, which wae as near as he 
could recollect Or probably articulate it. Cass 
gave notice of the fact through the medium of 
the press, adding that the individual would be 
present at a treaty to be held with the /ndians 
at St. Mary’s, formerly GirlyU town , and now the 
county seat of Mercer County, Ohio. The Tan¬ 
ner family bad removed years since to New 
Madrid, and with the exception of Edward Tan¬ 
ner, was composed of the widow and children, 
born of the later marriages, since John’s capture. 
But a nephfew by marriage of the young men 
named Merritt, who lived where Rmng Sun has 
since been built, having seen the notice, was 
firmly persuaded, that the individual, although 
improperly named, was his long lost and long 
sought uncle Tanner, and under that conviction 
went to the treaty ground, and found the case 
is he supposed it to be. The two started off for 
file Miami reglbn together. Tanner, although 
in feeble health, having fever and ague at the 
time, was with difficulty persuaded to sleep in 
the cabins which they found on the route, pre¬ 
ferring to camp out, and to gratify him, one fine 
night, Merritt, having selected a suitable spot 
for repose, went to a neighboring house,got coals, 
and attempted to kindle a fire, which as the 
leaves and brush were wet, burned with diffi¬ 
culty. Tanner who had become thoroughly In¬ 
dian during his long residence among them, 
now got up in a pet, kicked the fire to pieces, 
and Hashing powder from hid rifle made his own 
fire, remarking. White man's fire no good. In¬ 
dian fire, good! They stopped all night at my 
house on iheir way to the lower country, and 
there I obtained these particulars. When they 
reached New Madrid, it so happened that Ed- 
watgi was out onene of his excursions to hunt 
up his brother, and John after waiting a few 
days, becahie impatient to get back, and left for 
home without even seeing bis brother, who had 
fopght him so anxiously for years. Soon after 
reaching his Indian home, Tanner had a quar¬ 
rel with an Indlhn and was badly shot, but af¬ 
ter lingering a great while, recovered so far as 
to set out with Col. Long, and a party who were 


on their way to Detroit. His strength gave way 
on the journey, and they were obliged to leave 
him on the road. He finally recovered and was 
employed by the United States authorities as 
interpreter among thfe Indians at the Sault St, 
Marie at the outlet of Lake Superior, which is 
the last I heard of him. 

Tanner’s life was published yearn ago, but I 
never saw a copy of it, and do not know whetk- 
! er it is now extant. 

Respectfully yours, 

__J. MATSON. 

Problem in Physics* 

Every miller is familiar with the fact; that the 
velocity of water wheela is greater by night 
than by day, and that, of course, he can grind 
in the same proportion more, in an equal period 
between sun-set and daylight, than from day¬ 
light to sun-set. At a saw mill, also, a greater 
quantity of lumber can be cut by night than by 
day, in the same number of hours. So a flat or 
keel boat floats further in an equal space of time 
by night than by day. And there are many 
more facts of the same class, well attested, 
which present an interesiing problem ip natu- 
lal philosophy. I can conceive of but two cau¬ 
ses to produce these results; and they dp not, 
even unitedly, feem to me sufficient to account 
for the effect. The first is, that water, at a tem¬ 
perature of 60 deg., weighs 61 lbs* per cubic foot, 
while at 40 degrees, it weighs 62 lbs. If these 
temperatures represent the ordinary difference 
between day and night, the specific gravity of 
the Water is l*6?nd part greater by night than 
by day, and the same ratio will indicate the dif¬ 
ference of power applied to the wheels during 
the same periods. 

Another and weightier cause, is that vapors 
held suspended in the upper regions of the at¬ 
mosphere by day, descend by night, and test up¬ 
on fi»e water, and by their weight and density, 
increase the action of the water, in the same de¬ 
gree of difference that exists between air heated 
by the noon day sun, and the same air chilled 
tyr the dews of night. 

I have said that a boat will float further in the 
same number of hours by night than by day, 
but the fact on this point of the subject, a§ de¬ 
termined by my own experience, Is. that a keei 
boat will float as far in the twelve hours of night 
as she can be rowed during the twelve hours of 
day. 1 came down the Ohio in 1826, on a keel 
boat, during an uncommon rise, and the lafit 
two days of our passage to Cincinnati, we rowed 
forty-eight miles each day, and floated forty, 
eight miles each night, commencing both peri¬ 
ods from six o’clock, and of course, allowing 
to each twelve hours. 
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I should feel grained to receive a better eo¬ 
lation Of the problem involved in the case, than 
X am conscious, is furnished in this article. 


A Law Student in Alabama* 

An exchange says, that Mr. C., who studied 
law in the office of a senior member of the bar 
in some town of some State, emigrated to Ala¬ 
bama /or his examination. 

«Judge P„’ said Mr. C’s. friend, ‘is now in 
^he village; will you go and stand your examin¬ 
ation. 

Of course C. consented. He had been' sever¬ 
al days anxiously waiting for »he Judge at the 
—-Exchange, alias grocery,-a.ias dog¬ 

gery. After the formality of an introduction, 
die Judge said: 

*Welh Mr. G., you want to be examined for 
admittance to the bar.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Well, sir, let’s take something to drink—Bar¬ 
keeper, give us two juleps.’ 

‘Mr. C., can you swim!’ 

‘Yessir,I can,’ s^d C., greatly surprised. 

‘Well, sir, let’s take another drink—barkeep¬ 
er, two cocktails.’ 

‘ The cockioil8 vanished, and the Judge said— 

‘Mr. C . have you got a horse!’ 

‘Certainly sir,* said C. 

♦Very good,’ said the Judge, as soberly as 
though charging a Grand Jury. ‘Mr. C, if you 
please, we’ll take a drink. Barkeeper, two tod¬ 
dies.’ 

The toddies disappeared, and C. owns he be¬ 
gan to feel rather queer. 

? ‘Mr. C.’ said the Judge, ‘can your horse 
owim!’ 

‘Yes, sir,’he can—‘for I have tried him from 
necessity.’ 

' ‘Then sir,’ said the Judge with increased grav¬ 
ity, ‘your horse can swim—and you can swim, 

4nd by —-, I think you are well qualified 

,/br an Alabama lawyer. Give me your com¬ 
mission, and I will sign it. Meanwhile, bar¬ 
keeper, give us two punches for my friend Mr, 
X), and myself. 

Mr. C.,’continued the Judge, *1 drink suc- 
j*ese to your admission to the Alabama bar.’ 

Powers of Music. 

In the “Gossip with Readers and Correspon¬ 
dents.” we find the following illustration on the 
power of music. 

“Obligeus, reader, by confessing that the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote forcibly illustrates the power ot 
him pie, plaintive'music, a theme upon which 
we have often dwelt in these pages. Would 
that we could relate.it to you in the inimitable 
manner of our friend B—: if. we cou/d, by 
the by, the manner would'jit be inimitable:— 
Some years since, a well-known military gen¬ 
tleman and tbusical amateur of Philadelphia, ’be¬ 
ing on a visit to his numerous friends to New 
.York, was delighted to encounter here the band 
of the far-famed Frank Johnson. He forthwith 
engaged the'colored troupe’ to accompany him, 
together with two or three vocalists, on the fol¬ 
lowing evening, on a serenading tour to the res¬ 
idences of his distinguished frieuds, in various 
quarters of the town. They every where met 
with the most rapturous reception, and were of¬ 
ten invited in, to partake of the hospitalities of 
the famines whom they serenaded. Between two 


and three o’clock iq the morning, they arrived 
opposite to the residence (as they supposed) of 
a roost loyely lady, to whom the leader qf the * 
serenade movement had well nigh lost his heart, 
upon a very casual acquaintance. Here wai 
poured forth the weaUft of their instrumental 
and vocal powers. But not tfie slightest sign i 
of appreciation or approbation was manifested; * 
all was silence: no outward blind rattled, no in¬ 
ner curtain rustled. At length, while the prime 
mover of the entertainment was singing in » 
most tender style the closing stanza o< ‘Home, 
sweet Home,’ a light suddenly gleamed through 
the fan-lights of the entry; steps were heard ap¬ 
proaching; the door was/mbolred, and a cadav¬ 
erous‘male human,’in night gown and nigfit . 
cap, the latter surmounted by a broad primmed 
Quaker hat, stepped out up >n the door stone^ 
and holding the candle above his head, thalne 
might better survey the rather ‘mixed* company 
of performers, addressed the Iasi singer with; 
•Friend, thee seems to think there is no place like 
home—like thy ‘sweet, sweet home,’ I think 
thee said: now, why doesn't thee go to thy homtt 
Thee surely is not wanted here —neither thee /j 
nor thy friends!” and the door was closed be¬ 
hind the speaker. perhaps no wetter blanket 
ever enveloped a ‘water-cure subject at Graflfan- 
burgh,* than was felt to come down upon th£t 
corps of musicians and their employer, when - 
the white skins of that vanishing Quaker 4i$» 
appeared aiong the hall. 

Characteristic. —The Pittsburg Chronicle, j 
whose editor has just returned to the city, after | 
an absence pf a month, notiees the new bui^U 
ings and the increased business in the same ; 
squares where smoke still ascends from tbs 
smouldering ruins. It says. Our people are like 
their own steam engines— the more fire that 
applied to them the faster they work . Their eo- , 
ergy and perseverance is like their iron—it was 
not made to be burnt.” H 


marriages. 

At Lebanon, on Tuesday the 8th Inst, by W.Eulass, 

Esq . Mr. Jambs Knight to Miss Emily Cross, ail qf 
this city. 

In this citv, on Saturday the 13th Inst, by the ReV. 
James Hill, Dr. G. B. Stewart of Boss county, Ohio, tp 
Miss Sophia F. daughter of Capt. John NeWton, of dn- 
cinnati. • J 

On Sabbath the 13th inst, by the Rev. G. W. Matey. 

Mr. Lewis D. Askbw to Miss Margarkt Sparks, of 
Colerain Township. 

On Monday the 14th inst, by the Rev. W. Sehon Jf. B 
Clark Smith of N. J„ to Miss. Eleanor Crowell, of 
this city. 


' MATHS. 

On Thursday the 10th inst, Mrs. Mary Clark, aged 
32 years. 

Tuesday the 15th inst, Nathaniel Pendleton, son of 
Robt. B. and Susan 8. Bowler; Aged 22 months. 

Same day, Mrs. Margarkt Conklins, consent of 
Richard Conkling; aged 44 years. 

Same day, John A lexis, only son of Francis and Elisa 
Hardie; aged 20 months. 1 

Thursday the 17th Jnst, Helen, daughter of . Thomas 
R. and Susan t. Raf inond; aged 17 months. 

Saturday the IVthinst, James R., son of Thomas- A, „ 

and Catherine Conway; aged 15 years." , 

M ondav the 21st met, Wm. Augustus, pop .of Nathan 
M. and Mary Ann Fibre?; aged 3 years * 

Same day, Mrs. Susan A., with of Alexander Win- 
iamson. 
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Cincinnati Fifty rears Ago. 

It seem* wonderful at this brief lapse of time, 
to contemptee^he rise of / mfpperiy j^your city. 
Major Fergusop, whofrjljn fe. qipirVdefefein 
17»1, a abort time before, btfsght fet on 

(be originakown pi#, fey e^t. w dolJ v «,. i .Tbis 
it the property .pne .hundred,feet, fofe w $ tQW | 

M«r hn I-J' J r_. „ n ’ , 


way, .by, two hundred feet on Fonr^b.stijent, be*.y, ^ n —-n-™ ff ^ w „* tUTerea un . 

**“* —■**■ --- ‘ - f doubted marks of an axe, whife by fee der 


'** ?b* MWbjWeat comer,of feogsi streets,. T.he, 
piape^ub' divested of jmp.Wemeftts. would 

*•# cpmiBflpd st SheriiTassle.Uyfintj; ih/in jipn ^ 

*Um»» ,« . . ., ,, 

_ At fee»a*aa »#«*■* fenpfeweia 

*■* hi- CthouMv Kdfebr Mqpgsd >«„ Israel 
nudteir, *nd sMod. a* fee>,~lMreMseni^f Main 
MIW&: The naoroin irons im-4oc«(h«c1m a 
*** Mw*«str.Vibh>«i keptttenetU oteftopt^ 
bMiy offnit* tthDorSd jS.-Mtle* nuber.® -fee 
west. Ezekiel Sayre exactly Wades 

John Bafac.kej^tijeflto'^ 

This was the scite of the present (fiiyuupati .Ho¬ 
tel and a hipped roof frzroehauqe^,,^ German 
named.Bucket had a dnpn shop opposite Plum 
street, between Front strdet and the rivertank. 
Joha S. Wallace,-yesidpd on Front jptjtpeL below 
Race. v Joel Williams kept tavern at Latham’s 
eorner.^Tbe^e was .a great flopdjn, 1792, which 
flooded the .epfire , bottom to the depth of five 
feet, , *I*h^ tjfigiaal timber on^fie town plat was 
bsseeh, euger tree and walnut, with poplar on 
some spots, many of the trees of large growth. 4 - 
The improvements went grad^y, $p Main and 
Sycamore streeta towards rhe hill, which was so 
steep, tfasWtMit was almdst' too much for a 
horse. Corn was raised here in 1790 Wnd 1791 
The men worked in 


oastaepEft-j .wera,sjiUrfl^rf),t|q^ 

k*"** •• their,,.afefljiyf ,WM 

confined •fcffehWf«yjfia#p|ttlp* ( pn 4 ,c(iinreying.ojf 
^ ox,* 

wuhf# M h i & w . R 8 ) ,fe ; npfea fguffpB.qp, ^ pppod 
site sidy. Tfc? Utrpy? .bad ,atone .be^ds-. P f ^ 

■ V ‘«W SW^ W3S:'fe«WP .amjfep^jiji^tbe fjrej 
■eejt/migfif. I saw ts|i.,daUar 3 , jyven fpr.a bar-J 
nl of flour„and pight. dq|lat£ for, 4 buphel ^ftj 
Ow meat tfspgpt prjqoipplly flop the ,WQodsj 
A.gaesit feWiOfcfee.hqntipg wt^femwin iyepi 
•»dby, wham, fee gn<ne was njo^bundant, antj 
i«p - dppgsTjofJysrpg ,»utpijippd| fey .ike Indians; 
My huebaqd .kjlfed.twobstq^aqdaqeHc, as laU 
ss 1784, Tbegspie yr«s qptfeiu^jpru as to form 
principal support pjffee.prjny a* Fort .Wash* 


■ington. Turkeys were so plentiful tlist their 
breasts were sahed down, smoked, and chipped 
fpr the table as dried bepf in later (Jays. 

i . ... Antiquities. > 

A few ym*r sM Mr. fiiOhifeM* 0 f Can- 
[field, J-ritSafeiUispsnty, in,this Spvtq, in felling 
an 0 (*j Inep t#, his, fpther’nr/arpa, .discovered un- 


|r»upipt «?ii*4*aA«d bj>,its annu- 

%. Q1 pMW “W * 1 have heqn iinprrsstyl #n U.sofpe 
rwpbupdred yyarp sipep,, Tjiin remarkable pjf- 

Winstaricesitrapfgdpaspy vigiterBntid cjoaespru', 

^»y, bjtt fee epinipn .waapfeyeresJ,fept fee tt^ 
b#d,feten.r:pi ip(o,captmise.befaiev, Thq.fe, 
«si?n bad beep.pipdc, apparently when feeirpg 
yno fifteen inches diswtsr, doubfess .wife fee 
yfew,:of dating it.d<t»u, asth% chip hadgeneto 
feafl#qt|% when a sptaU. holloiv appearii^; 91 
fee been of it,;fee r*w»ib*l hseo abandoned. 
ThatsnUreepaceicutaway was filfed. w ife n «w 
Md »ofh Aeqd in ,wbMh wa»dUti|uetlj>,prsi»nvt 

iNofeiogpe* 

<Mjiw ,wi» .obsenwd , until fee, tree feU, whw 
fee ifepearanpe ef aisuuBpiwitkih scstuqip w»* 
ebediwefeie -theinbrthndy fellf, which wfts the 
atd»enlwhiohlbeitiutinglia4beett made. The 
feet* wsAaflanliajd, sfei* into fee wood* of,which 
*<se«d.‘pi#l)pet.piaisly, eeaebliehiAg^fee .aftows 
iMfei.r^Mdiepa-ffer ccwefeseefclfiengfeof tfefe 

Oudsideofc iilwsj eki.tear^ee.hundfed end w^ty 
I consMtrictiiciMfM ,of:ngrew4V ia- soun 4 wotrf 
-stiafeinqpiii iTbesOea^had- bene dead eome 
fee pa n», adjacent, were 
wednnlieeqgHfehe (o-.qtreMIU a certain .cquaWrr- 
■pefeepmfSibr #9 feswUfee added., This, wife 
Italia* <fe® fM»fead beetsdeed,>he*Ag ov.rfe^ 


_ . companies, and k'ept a ; 

fttfertPdifeflfdtfe* 1 !*-lonl^gpfield up Westernl _. . , ---- 

Row, John 8 . Wallace and several others, weJ l»M>«ysa<e bay by ortheyeer 

feet M b,J^iens...The.j^ty,feed' bkek, andj ^^ a fe»fe"^fe i A-*«' i l,ft#afe«aized n ) S(i 
drove e«fe, (W v»ges, whplpft^f^ blanket^ '*?!***Tf g*** : tM»w*^,feMs nW-feerfe- 
on ihe fieiAfeM wfleefejdfe, sa^ryfegjf the njmm. 

hteeesfedwwftfetjfe^^hich we.re i^feel “ .fatmeihqittitonh, to -dJapMsis.-Al- 

. mk. ini)i. n , - -Ml _ ■ ■; :i“‘w**qbeorigipaeoprt*ettji>fere»d*d. lomw 


fednspeMtHbfedarbtfe#. .it- ; r . .. (il j 
Innteaaotiaaiwlifhr tbfe :«Hn*rfe*ble f fiireu ffl - 
aiaafciviroHU-.adifeE. featohwmt ^of ene of,fee 

latdasa sestifki begftiwho r«Md!s : ,wbst ( f#l( ggd#f 
fesdossysMoake -Mifeociisfeti-oi b*i«e ife difsrt 
feeraihecserin lips, h-rs „j ,,u : \ : 

- .‘tdq.b 7 Wi.au fehpbptat IMP eeefly seven- font 
fsebtn dferaefer, ,w«* oup donm.jq fee.;rqe«*f of 
lefeefin^.ighH3#0'ie .those wly. days. , lt stoqd 
Ijssaiwui s«n eft (West,: qf whusrfoiwoU’oi fqunfey 

is httff >ft*i!FSW ; jn<?|i- 
es rhntwr ^has«*t«df#^||foe|Qpp^r t cwi]e.tqwhere 
it had beeA(ktfope.jefsijW;#n 4 ..grown over solid 
being full broader than ono 
roadfrhy z.cortxnpa eye. f .I, found un old chip 
there which Md nt)ihee?te^«n^.^HWaudlpok^ 
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ed much d : *. ?o 1 c tv 0 e c‘ ^e3 o f 

the tree, the l n e'ic owe uoc.i c* .we 

more than one iiuncueu yea:s since, say in the 
neighborhood of the year 1680." 

nooimcnta of loot Won 
Head Quarters, Ohio Militia, 
Lower Sa&busky, Oct. 6th, 1818. 
Dear General : 

I hare the honor to inform yon by Major 
Vance, that I arrived here yeeteiday wHh the 
2nd regiment; the let will be here from SeLeca 
to-day; die 3rd if on the left and centra tinea of 
eemmnnication. Theae two regiments are con- 
aiderably reduced, having detached one compa¬ 
ny at Upper Sandashy, two companiee to Port 
^eigs, and three small companies to Detroit; 
who start to day aa an eOoert tfr the beef cattle. 
And there is a number engaged in the employ | 
of the Quartet Master, by special request of Col. 
Harriet, and a number tick. The effect!** force 
it the two regiments at this place, kh'Sbus one 
thouaaad. The garrison here will be' tevedaa 
Me ChttteoAe Guard’s time has nearly expir¬ 
ed. 1 found the garrison of Upper flandu*? 
in a dirty miserable state. I hare ordered the 
company of ndtitU there to build a small hoq* 
tal, to eleanse the fort and put Me rooms in re¬ 
pair, with sals and oomfortsMe five places whieh 
mmt be done at foie pest, if you think proper 
I am anxioas to ireeeive your orders to know 
how the troops are to be di sp ose d of. Wove 
all willing to evoas into Canada or go to Detroit, 
or where yon may think preps* The men me 
▼ery orderly good militia, and witting te do their 
duty, but am badly c l sShi d for the Winter in 
this northerly ohnsate, on ssrount of their not 
motiving the pay that waa pmmtetd in advanos, 
which was attandad with great murmuring end 
template*. Many were net able to buyn Wank- 
after pair of tiroas, and actually marahad from 
the neighborhood of Cincinnati to Frank jimon, 
wiAout tiroes, bisahats, tents, or camp kettles. 
I there got a partial supply, and same oempa- 
niea marched te Seneca witbomt mass than two 
tents, and 3 camp kettles to a oompsny. They 
small now supplied with camp equipage, se that 
they am more eomfortabl* Brigade Majer Lew- 
is J expect up to day, and will hare the two 
regiments again inspected and make report.— 
Major Vance, one of my aM*, can gire yon w* 
cry information in detail, whom I highly roe am. 
mend to your excellency, and beg that ha may 
be despatched bask aa seen as practicable. 

I am air, with great (aspect and esteem. 
Your humble servant, 

JOHN 8. GAM0. 

Maj. Gen. Com’dt. O. Mil. in aehdce, 
Ge». Wm. H.Harebo*, Detfoit. 


I. id Quarters, Detroit Oct. 12th, 1813. 

C’ a.; .r i 

Your favors by Major Vance were du¬ 
ly received. He will return by water as soon as 
the wind it Mr for khn, I will give yon further 
i n s tr uctions, la die mean time, p#u will be 
pleased to send a detachment te repair and open 
the road to portage on Lake Erie. One or two 
bridges must be built or the road wdl be impas¬ 
sable for waggons. If there Mould be any eld 
boats at Sandusky , pfasib to repair tham lor the 
purpose of traaspoefing all the provision* and 
eloAIng a* S andu sky dawn te An paatege on 
Ad bay, and give to dm Qna ur Manor and 
Ce n nuta sa ry uM dm amtetance hiyoar power. It 
Gapt. Oliver te put ttSandmkyr tell khn that it 
is ftmportemt that alt tk* salt pwvitiaai wltfcrh 
may be at Fbrt Mtign tirotid be uaurodthtoly 
santto this plate. 

Years with great reaneet, 

WaTHENRYHARRlSON. 

Maj. Ge*. John S. Gako. 

Lower Sandusky. 

Heap Quarters, Detroit, Oct. 14, 1# 13. 

Bol: " 

tou will furniih Lf. Cel. Croghan, witfr 
two of your smallest companies, amounting in 
the whole to not leas than one hundred men, for 
the purpose of a guard to A# prisoners under 
hia direction to Chillicothe. Upon' the arrival 
of these companies at Chillieothe, they will be 
discharged. 

1 am very respectfully, 

yenr bumble servant, , 

WM. HENRY HARRISON. . 

Msr. Gem. Jon* 8. Ga*o. 

Lower Sandusky. \ 

Urns Sakpusxy, Oat. 12th, 1(Hk 

Dear (to: 

The large quantity of eteniniaetry | 
stores now at McArthur, for which lam requir- ^ 

ed to furnish immediate transportation, requires j 
chat considerable repairs should be made on the 
road to enable me to comply with the requisi¬ 
tion. I do not feel mysdf authorised without 
special instructions from a superior oMeer to J 
employ men for this purpose, As lies so as it ban 
been the custom generally to have the roads and J 
bridges repaired by the troops in service. The 
object of this is to know, if it be practicable cw 
obtain a detachment from your command td open 
the]road and repair the bridges between this and 
Lower Sandusky. A bridge will be necessary 
across Wolf creak, between Seneca and Lower : 
Sandusky, and a number of smaller ones be- I 
tween here and Act poet. Capt. Welsh te now I 
engaged in erecting one across Tymochtee. Me I 
is at work under an order of Gov. Meigs, i I 
find it impomibb for the tepma to get on until j 
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lb* Totd if opened wider, a»d the bad piece 
bridged. Will you have the goodneee »ir, to in* 
form tne if you can gi^erne any aid in this bu» 
sinest—repairs moat be made oh it, and this 
Appeared to me the merit proper mode. 

I am nr, with much respect. 

your most ob*t. aenr’t., • 

B. tf(TGHB8 A.D. Q . M;&. 

Maj. Ge n. J, 8, Gang, L. Sandusk y. 

Bicknell’s Patent Planing RRMkhM. 

I feel highly gratfQed in learning’tbct the U. 
States District Court, at its late session at Col am¬ 
bus, decided the case of Bfoofcs fo Morris vs. 
Bicknell & Jenkins, in favor of die defendants, 
ruling that the invention of Bicknell’e was no 
infringement of Woodworth* pateht, and leav¬ 
ing it free for the ptiWFc to ride, as it uudoutt- 
edly will,* that Bfcknell** buckeye invention is 
vastly superior in merit to that of hit NeW Ybrk 
competitor. The case bras resulted, as I said in 
one of the early numbers of this pdper, that it 
must. It is gratifying to find that all the Stray 
of influence enlisted bn the part of the plaintiff] 
failed to crush the ingeniotis and public spirit 
ed inventor*of this valuable improvement. 


ArlfSihitaa. 
IW occasion to refer last week to a notiee 
In the Pittsburgh “Spirit of the Age,” on the sub- 
; Jem of the manufacture of sugar mills foe. fbr 
the southern nprirkot*. For went of time, end 
jyet n**e» owing to the ioewnplcfoacm of my 
information at the moment, the correction I 
rondo wee neither explicit nor minute enough 
to do our Cincinnati me c ha nic estabUshmaata 
justice. I will now upon undoubted authority 
go into specifications. 

The Pitteheagh article stated* a* ap evidence 
of the thriving oonditieu ef the foundries and 
machine shops qf that place, that seven sugar 
mills and engines had been made at oaeaatsb* 
lishment, and fivaetsmasher'those during tW 
season. 

Let us contrast.omr city nr—ufsdlnfos in this 
line with these results. Mimes. Kites, Is Cow 
have put up twemy-fivwj David Griffey, eight; 
James Goodtoe, seven i Anthony Hat knees, six, 

* of these SUgat MiHa and Fkigisee this artason. 
J. Holabird and Bevan, gootffo Go* wbebave 
just engaged in the buslueee hhv* put ip one 
each, making forty-eight mankfactured anCm- 
cinnati to twelve- in Pittsburgh. 

This difference, great tbohgh it ba, dose net 
' cover the whole Case. AU tkelmger cl for of 8ri* 
garr Mills and Engines for Louarisnh urn made 
in Cincinnati. These cost from (but te aeven 
thousand, dollars, and will average all of five 
thousand dollars each. The article supplied 
from Pittsburgh, fa of the ascend plays, and fo?i 


second rrte rug*;? estates, costing y-fivehau- 
dred dollars. 

, Let me exhibit *he d'Sersuee In figer"*. 

IS Mills and Engines made at Pitts¬ 
burgh, 9500 42,00 J 

49 do do do at Cincinnati, 940,000 
There is a large amount besides of repairing 
and refitting Mills and Engines for Louisia na , 
tone here, of whiefa this season* bills will ex¬ 
ceed 90,000 dollars, making an aggregate of 
170,018. It is an under est imate , to say that 
twelve awe wiH be built ha the course of the 
current year, at lees* ten of that number bring 
already under contrast 
I have been thus at owe, foil and minute on 
this subject, because an impiessum prevails 
abroad, that our manufacturing interest is of 
less weight than that of Pittsburgh, and in fact 
many of our own citizens are iguocmit ef the 
real state Of foots. Abatrsot the rolling mills, 
glam and cottun yarn factories of Pittsburgh 
from die manufacturing comparison, and in eve¬ 
ry other description of mechanical industry and 
product, Cincinnati is for hi advance of dm 
place. 


Docu me nts mint ire of War of ism, 
HKABQjuaUvsss, Omo Militia* 
Lower Smduakfr Oculfith. 

His Excellency Gen. Haaxisoir: 

8hr—f dispatched my acting brigade, Ma- 
| jor Vance to yon for orders on the 6th finst.—he 
has not returned. J have made several details 
of deta c h ment s rinee ha left this. I have fur- 
Uirittd tbs Quarter Master sad Commissary with 
a number of men for extra duty, and have cent 
a company to Fort Jiadlay—1 will send ano¬ 
ther de ta c hm ent with beef cauls to Detroit as 
asthsy can hccoUectad fo sufficient num- 
bers for an esoort. I have directed the com¬ 
et the different pasts on the left cen¬ 
tre end right Jinss of oommsai c a riou , to afford 
•very s mfo ts n c e to the Quarts? Mister and Cora- 
s ri s m ri ea in protecting the public stores, and es¬ 
corting provisions foe., end have rendered con- 
riders We service with the waggons I brought on 
to fopse departments, and have twelve now load¬ 
ing With provisions for the Kentucky troops et 
Portage. If you tydculate on retaining the Ohio 
trbeps, I wilt be much obliged by yo*r inform¬ 
ing me of their pmbahfe destination, as I wish 
to make eoeto ansegem^nts-for my wfotar qrs. 
foc-t and if to be dfoshargsd, Use sooner J am 
tube i nform e d the better I wiH always take 
pleasure in rendering my country and yourself 
all the cervine in my power, and most sincerely 
congratulate you upon your glorious victories 
and suppose, 

With respect, foe., 

J.S. GANO. 

]9 o’clock f. M. I this moment received yours 
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of the 12th inst., and have in some measure art 
ticipated your orJers by sending on a detachil® 1 * 5 * 
ment to repair the road to postage, which I ex¬ 
pect them to complete to moryow, and have'ha4 
a detachment at wprk op the road between M<i- 
' Arthur and tipper Sandusky, and are building 
a bridge across Tyniochtee &c. j 

' Hedd (frartrri, DHrtiii* Qc* lfiih*< IB13*, j 
'*■ D^UtSntr » ■ •» l«’ » - t -* ! ’’ 1,1 • J v • ! 

Ycmwitt4akdtherainniandeti>all,th£ 
poets upon the.frontier of the State .of Qhforf 
You okn ©atabhah your quarters pt Fort Meigs* 

Lower or Upper Sandushyv - You radii afford all 
■ the security possible to she rffentietsee well by 
repelling any invasion of the aavdges as by pri- 
- Tenting fcny depredation upon.them. . 

Yon will as expeditiously as possible,.order to 
this plaeeaucha number of man from yornr com¬ 
mend, with a due proportion of officer* ftead- 
dedto the camber already sen* will:make five 
hundred men. Itis idi important. ri>st>eef par 
' tie should be forwarded.to thie place with ii 
j. muoh expedition as po^iWftrrlfpu wiU.uap ev-. 
ery exertion to forward them, and take catythat 
they are furnished with suitable; escdt^frofn the 
troops under your command.: j 

I am with great regard, ^ ' 

, your humble servant, 71 ' 4 ‘ 

WM. HENRY iJaRRISON. ■ 

Major Gen. John S. G^no, 

L. Sandusky, , 


from Gen. WHttuserrts army, Uo had — rtni a r 
ly however, before this; ewtdred Canada tot* te 
head of a very largetforce Whltffh* hadiameU* 
bled at, and in the'neighborhood Kti^ -Suakotl’s 
Harbour. 1 . *r:. t y } 

ThereS was a man by the name of Crandall, in 
custody at Lower SAUdUdkyi dheudpicio*r of be¬ 
ing a spy—there if ho positive proof against him; 
be pleased therefore ta relapse him : , 1 wall thank 
yon also to deliver the three Mingo or Mawkrwj 
Indianswhich yen hatti'in your pc sa c a pe n| to 
' the Delaware Chief, AWdersen, Who has pre¬ 
mised to to hi responsible* fdr their good be- 
; htivionr. Indeed I belifvtf that they navarjiw* 
tended any halm. ’ If Anderedn h*fe returned 
* 4 home, you cad send them to hi*#, tttorMHJcbn* 

• ;< aton at Piquii. * 1 ■ 44 " \ 

Yours very respectfully, i / 

, . • WM. HfENRY HARRISON.: 

. ;Major Gen. ' r y ■< ■ *i 


Upper Sandusky % Nov. 4th, 1813. ‘ 

: Major Thempfoj* informed rnp thie nuurp- 
ing^thatvycw.wpu^nueh in wftnt of forage, at 
Lower Saftdtifky. J expected a supply would haye 
been sent fromUlaavejand^some, time sinee, and 
am astonished.that* it hae’ rvot come on. Capt. 
R#wdj tlpw Quarter blaster At tlapi post, wrote me 
about the 15th ult., that he would in a few days 
sHMleneteupply, I have.not at this time one 
jteam to command* all the public teams fit for 
eprviee* being in .advance. Four private teams 
came in thfo moiuwg with oats; I offered them 
twodolUrsiwr buafypi |o go on to Lower San- 
dnskyvbut they tefuned; I would have impres¬ 
sed Umm* hut they were so poor and weak they 
would not. haye been able to get through* The 
fact is the roads are impassable for loaded wag¬ 
gons. A brigydp of ox-teams were about six 
days getting from, here to Fort Ball, where find¬ 
ing it impracticable to proceed, they deposited 
their Jfoad and returned, after having left a nujat- . 
bet; of tMb °ae* on the way,, and this not in 
qonss^oence pf mismanagement or neglect of 
the wagftnmas^r, hut in consequence of the ex- 
treme badness of she roads, and the worn out 

sttu&WbfeffiWsn. * '• ' J 
4 ‘Capt.’C&terliri favored me With a copy of your 
fceneralordferof tbb lfith'ult, relative to having 
the roads' r&pfeited by the troops, stationed at 
ffie different Gtittisons, whidli 1 eneleeed to the. 
commfcmhbg offeer at 1 Ftfrt* MeArtlMr, nt the 
bame fiinfc Urging the necessity of hisdetaikng 
a parfbfhW company to open thfe raid from that 
to tfcis posf iimnedHKeiy. *Mr. Smith, the cbm- 
mknffer at thafc^oft Wrote me, that the Cap¬ 
tain and Lieutenant, and a number of the Wen 


Head Quarters,B*$ah,' 

Dear Snt: . 1 • 1 1 * ** - • 1 ^ ‘ ' ■ ’ 

' I arrived her© yesteidny withvi' der- 
tachmeiitof the army, and will proceed'irafije- 
• dlately to Pott George. Nothing of ^ . jifek; and th e e »l^n. did 

; hhd taken ptafce, when' the -laet'a»*otulte o*y»J.„at thi8k'*i)i l «pfer , to «rtnp^*»rilh thode^olaWon. 

Thifclttfbrhfttionl requested Gapi; OHvet to give 
ytru^ (i ’ ,s , 

Bynhe finfcjwakens.J:will send: yon- a smalt 
supply of grain, if jou should not get it from 
Olevatondv^wvrjr esrertie® has been made to 
get aetoek om hand here Jar'the winter* but the 
jheasy dnift brads oa it by Gear. Shelby baa left 
l^irbut ikttle »it Was/*Ursys contemplated to sup¬ 
ply the past at* Lb wsnSahdtisky from the Settle¬ 
ments on Ihe Lake* 

I will sendHhe bflacksetitk (Piatt) on to-mor- 
row br thsiday.aftdr. Vke -fiaur &(v left at 
Fort Ball shall be?*akfen onae> soon' ee teams 
aanb>atUad to doit. Mp}or Thetoipson informs 
me that the -cottittkndantvu Seneca has*sent a 
oorpor&l aud six mtin to guaxd.lt until it eon be 
removed. 

repeal, Yourobe|ie^^ant, 

Maj; Gen. T. S. Gano, 

Lower SiWtitlsky. 
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a JbeseM m£ KeiUackr* 

Sixty-three years have passed away since the 
disastrous battle of the BluaLicks, where Ken¬ 
tucky valor was betrayed by its characteristic 
impetuosity Into the ambush of the savages, and 
the most gattaftt settlers of the west, has sms 
the victims of Indian barbarity. Hardly a fam¬ 
ily in the settlements escaped the loss of one or 
more valuable mem bees. Cols. Todd and Trigg, 
Lieutenant Boone—son of Daniel Beene, and 
! more lamented than any other one, the noble 
spintnd Capt. H&iignd, with numbers of less 
note, fall in that bloody held. No adequnt* idea 
can new be formed of the gfief au^ desponden¬ 
cy which followed the catastrophe of that unfor¬ 
tunate day. 

On the long roll of the reported slain were 
the names of a few, who had in fact been cap¬ 
tured, and after surviving the ordeal of the 
f gauntlet had been permitted to live as captives. 

Aynflag these was an excellent husband and fa- 
| ther, who, with eleven other captives, had been 
taken by a tribe, painted blaek, as the signal of 
torture and death to all. The night after the 
| battle theee twelve prisoners were stripped and 
placed in a line on a log, he to whom we have 
I specially alluded being at one extremity of the 
devoted row. 

The cruel captors, then beginning at the oth¬ 
er end, slaughtered eleven, one by one,; hut 
. when they came to the only survivor, though 
they raised him up also and drew their Weedy 
' knives to strike und** cash uplifted arm, they 
[ paused, and after a long powwow, aparad his 
| Hfe—why, he naves knew. For show one peer 

none of hie friends, tempting has faithful wife, 
doubted his death? die, hoping against ramp* 
stiH misted that hettvydaod would return to 
her. Wooed by another, ahn from tune in time 
poMpoaed the nuptials, dsalariug dmt.ehs could 
net divest herself of dm belief that her hus¬ 
band survived. Her ex p ss i s isd ng ftteridnfinal- 
ly succeeded iathrii ethi c s to strife her afbo- 
tfoliate Instinct; She reluctantly yielded, and 
the nuptial day was deed. Bat just befere it 
dittoed, the crack of a side was beord sear 
her lonely cabin; at the feurilkr Soundabe leap¬ 
ed out like a liberated fora, ejaculating as she 
sprung, M ihnf JoMs gimf° It was Jehntoftib, 
sure enough, and in an instant she was once 
more in her lest husband’s arms. But nine 
years afterwards, that same husband fell in 
Clair’s defeat, 9 * and die same disappointed hut 
persevering lover renewed hie suit, and at last 
the widow became his wife. 

Tot»l abstinence testimony. 

Indisputable and valuable aa are the direct 
benefits of the modern Temperance movement, 


the indirect effects are hardly lew so. It ianot 
merely that condoned inebriates have been res¬ 
cued from wretchedness and disgrace; andtMr 
families saved from want, but Individuals are hi 
various ways withdrawn fipm the fascinating in¬ 
fluence ok couvivality btfcaae habitual* drinking 
has created en Appetite whiehf'tatrUiodeftgtf be 
restrained within bounds; Fifty years ago, It 
was as much a spatter of courpe toipvite a guest 
t# take s glads ef wins, at braritip,** whisky, 
as to offer a pMte at tbh dinner ttibte. ‘ The fol¬ 
lowing document from the pen of Wiu.iam'E^- 
to* in early life a subaltern in Wayse’s^rmy, 
mnd heMbigin later yearn, e General’s eokh* 
missioii In the United Scares service, affords * a 
striking because, p condensed view of ,|hc ef¬ 
fects uf sueh omrisuns. - 

i 1 i 

c An XtfsriucTivB Ricobd.— I 4 August, 1793* a 
court martial wae convened. on the got where 
Cincinnati now stanrdfe, by Order of* Gen4M : 8 t. 
Clair, for the trial of one entfgii Morgan; who 
wae found guilty and ca s h ie r ed* 1 Three years 
thereafter, ths late Gena Writ.’ Rxvo*, (a^mem¬ 
ber of'the court,) then cbrisdT tb Tttnisi'thhs, re¬ 
corded the fate of his associates: J 

Brig. Gen.FowY Resigned and dead* 

> Major D. *♦ * dV 

44 H". Damned Bfbrdndy, 

Capt. F, Dead per do, 

" F* .1 . / Dund. 

“ ftrrw, • ‘ f * . AtTtftft*. 

“ P. Damne<fby brandy, 

•V M- . ifl !. T rr.Deed, 

4 * F. . I,- Dai 

44 p. ■ ■ *' f "\ m. 

4i J. Demited ty btandy. 

- C- ./I'KiUndL 

Baum’s own fete, although deferred, **#seal¬ 
ed by the same habits. He died in NRl, con¬ 
firmed in intemperance- 
Among orders filed away in. 1793, by a mer¬ 
chant of that period. end mowffktg ea *vy table, 
the whole number bfeirtjf twelve, ten ; ase for 
spirituous liquors, as follows:/‘Twenty Gallons 
whiskey,—half a galWoggn sns r<s u gaUons 
whiskey—ThfeO gallon* whiskey—one gallon 
madeira—twojjattons cogneac—ijftyskey-whis- 
key—yrhiskey-^wkiskay. thing yretMU. • for 
eflcersjn thn United- BIMto rinam.! Bom* of 
whose iriitkds corresponds^'ISatari^ list. 

Howard* tbs 

He was a singular being in many of the com* 
mon habits of Ute; be bathed dpUy in coldwqier; 
and both on risipg and going to bed, swathed 
himself in coarse towels* wet with the coldest 
water; in that state he remained half an hour or 
more, and then threw them off, freshened 
and invigorated as he said* beyond . meas¬ 
ure. He never pin on a great coat ifl the 
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coldest countries; nor was he ever i minute un¬ 
der or over the tiute of an sppoiaunent for.26 
,)etn. Ho never continued et a place* of, with, .a 
person a single day beyond the period prefixed 
lor going, in his life; and he had riot, for the 
last ten years of his experience, ate' stay fish, 
M nr fieri, not ant down to Me sifeple fare of 
ton« milk* and rank** ail that lime* tfis jour* 
ncys were,continued from prison to.prison; from 
one group of wretched beings to another, night 
and day; and when he could not go-in a car- 
, rings lie would walk* Book m thisag as an ab- 
atractnm was outof tbequesfiop. 

Some flays after his first return from an at¬ 
tempt to mitigate the plague at Constantinople, 
he favored me with a morning virit to London. 
The Weather was so very terrific, that l had 
, forgot his inveterate ex&ctneps, and had yielded 
up the hope of expecting him. Twelve at noon 
was the hour, and exactly as the clock struck, 
he entered my room; the wet—‘fdrlt tamed in 
torrents, dripping from every part of his dress, 
like Water from a sheep just landed from its 
washing* Hewooidn^ have attended to his 
situation, having eat Jrimself down with the ut¬ 
most composure, and began conversation, had 1 
not made an offer of dry clothes. ‘Yes,’ Baid he, 

- smiling, ‘I bad tny fears, as I knocked at your 
: doer* that we Ohaatfd go over the old* business of 
appmhmMmjfaHU a ^ttie rain water, which 
though it does not run off my back as it does 
that of a duck, does me as little injury, and af¬ 
ter a long drought is scarcely leas refreshing.— 
The eoat that 1 have on has been, as often welt- 
tad through as any duck's in the world, and in¬ 
deed gets no other cleaning. I assure you,!a 
good soaking shower is the best brush for bioaflt, 
moth. You, like the rest of my friends, throw 
syuyyqftr pity upon my spppoand hardships, 
With juataa much Treason as you commiserate 
the common beggars, who being familiar with 
otorhts, necessity, and nakedness, are a' thou¬ 
sand times (so forcible is habit) less to be com-, 
jjSUrionatod than the sons and daughters of ease 
and luxury* who, accustomed to alTthe gnfeeb-^ 
ling refinements of feathers by night and fires by- 


bed, and before 1 pursued my journey the 
next morning, a drain was to be swallowed 
to fortify the stomach 1 ‘Believe me,’ said Mr. 
Howard,‘we are too apt to invert the remedies 
which wc ought to prescribe for ourselves. Thus 
we are forever giving hot things when we should 
administer cold . We bathe in hot instead of 
,co)d water , we use a dry bandage when we 
should use a wet one, and we increase our food 
and clothing, when we should, by degrees, di¬ 
minish both.' ‘If we would trust more to na¬ 
ture, and suffer her to apply her own remedies 
to cure her own diseases, the formidable cata 
logue of maladies would be reduced to one-half, 
at least, of their present number.’— PraWs 
Gleanings. _ 


Q^*The Kev. Sydney Smith had a talent for 
dressing salad as well as repudiators. See his 
poetical recipe, so pat: 

Recipe for Dressing Salad* 
by the *bv. ethinrr suite. 


Two Urge potatoes passed through kitchen sieve. 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give; 


Of mordant mustard add a single spoon— 
Distrust the condiment that bites too soon— ' 
But deem it net,'thou man of 'herbe,* fault, . 
Toadd a double quantity of e*Ui „ 

Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown. 
And twice with vinegar procured from town j 
True flavor needs it, ana your poet begs, ! 

Thd pounded yellow of two well boiled egg#. 
Lot onions’ atoms lurk within the bowl. 

And, lastly, in the flavored compound toss 
A magic spoonful of anchovy sauce, 

0! great and glorious: O! herbacious treat! 
•Twtftrid tempt the dyiag anchorite to eat. 

Back to the world he’d wn his weary soul. 

And plupge his fingers in the salad bowl. 


to apod her with indulgences from the moment 
we come into the worm. A sort' dress ahd soft 
Ufctfdle begin ofit education in itftuty, and we 
4*w* gMww#mmmaAj the* mete we ore grtt- 
. rifled; on the contrary, our feet mutt beprapt in? 
wool or sUk, we must tread upon carpets, 
breathe, as ft were, in fire, and fear the least 
f change forfiie weather. •You smile,’ said Mr. 
Howayd^nftei n; pause; ‘but 1 mm a living in* 
stance of the truth I insist on. ..A more.puhy 
youngster than ppiyaelf was never seen. If I wet- 
my feet 1 wme sure to take a cold. I codltf ncu 
pet onmyriiiitwhhohiite beiagMied. Tojfie 
serious, I am convinced that what emasculate? this 
body debilitates the mind, and renders both uefir 
for those exertions which are of such use to vifl 
social beings. I therefore entered upon a re- 
‘ form of my constitution, and have succeeded ih 
such a degree that I have neither had a cough-,* 1 
'cold, the vapors, nor any more alarming disor¬ 
der, since I surmounted the seasoning. ForHer- 
ly mulled wines, and spirits, and great Gfes, 
wets lo comfort me, and to keep out the cold; as, 
it is called; the perils of the day were to be. 
baffled by something taken ho ton going* to 


• MgbtaiBB Rods* 

As the summerjadvunices, ifselit ipry duty to 
dfett pufblic attention to providing]ighvning roda 
tw our various buildjags^ public rand private.— 
Probably them are hot one ia t meaty of the edi¬ 
fices to Cincinnati! protected rfcy these Impor. 
tori pr e s orva tivesu 

This my be ascribed partly to the general 
disposition in mankind <o undervalue dangers 
wtribk are nobuhniedtately at hand, and to heg- 
lUct ^thefeferej proper pt*0*W*a*ry measures, 
bub is principally owing to-the .fast, that, there 
ha* hitherto been ns prirson hex* engaged in the 
ttisnmfactwre, ahd putting uprof eieqtric sods as 
» duttihet bnsrtMmJ Mr. J. .S»atT, I, observe, 
thy his advectiseaeiii to .that teffhet, fiasgpne in- 
l&tlUtbuariieds, *fcdpuc*&p. toftriuctoraat the 
extremely low prices of* tangents per running 
<foM<'which will eahhU mott -persons to have 
therriselves preheated from .lightning, at. an ex- 
perwe nopexceedofcg i^ei dollaFS to a building. 
Mr. JSpratt has,iahandeaddytheinsecure and in¬ 
efficient plan o£ n liaktng iron joints, and.con¬ 
nects 1)19 roidp by acrewinff^WB length into ano¬ 
ther, which preserves the connecting paty, from 
oxydation, an$ the building from the 1 injury 
which must result from that circumstance. 
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Marriage licenses. 

A statement of Marriage Licences issued by 
Arthur St. Clair, Gov. to win 
1705. •' , • , 

Nov. 14th, Isaac Bates and Nancy DuvaU. , 

^ 16th, John Smith and Phobe VanNuys, 

1796. 

Feb. 9th, Robt. MtteheH and Frances Co*. 

** 21st, Miles Marfobt sod Mary Alter. 

“ 22nd, Wm. Sloan and Elisabeth Pricket* , 

44 * 24th, Stephen Wood and Catfc. Freeman.. 
“ * 25th, Jan Gregarach. and Temperance 
’ ' Young. • i , ;• . . , 

April 10th, Daniel Sjnatnos, B»q< and Elisabeth 
Oliver.' * *•’ 

May 9th, Niche. Jehniton, and Sasah Ferris* 

M lOth, Goo. Moifoot and Rath Lowry.’ j 

• *• r*- — ■ ". r r -rr , . M V .J 

Scites for Country seats. 

I cannot understand why rt ie\ that while city 
lots command a higher price here than at Pitts¬ 
burgh, that arils* fpa cpM&Jv*?** 1 * V« much 
mnsnsexpensive in thatneighborhood then at an 
e^ad distance from Cincinnati» J hare .under 
my notice several desirable spots for, tbs pair, 
pose monad ourrity, of which I shall safer, to 
one merely* and to that^ principally, beeswa.it is 
in thw market. Six mile* west, upon tbs Chevi* 
at void, a macadamised, public toady 4(»d witflw 
in a short difcanee o* thntfpiaacy i*t.a» tan tors 
lot. It lies beautifully,' faced the .South and 
is susceptible of being mads a country sent, 
each as can hardly be seen outside of the vab 
ley of the Miami. Such a spot at an equal di» 
tance from Pittsburgh ,end possessing equal nat¬ 
ural advantages, could hardly be bought there 
for less than 300 dollargper acre, and this whole 
trpet is offered for 1200 dollars. / 

The solution, of the difficulty I reared to is 
probably that much of the immediate adjacency 
of Pittsburgh is coippos$d of hills, too high for 
pleasant an convenient residences, and that the 
business peris of the city are too rastrieted in 
space* to allow.of residences there, to the extent 
they exist here. . 

Ottr City nolonS’ 

At the adjourned meeting of the city council 
an Friday evening, a debate spruhg up on a 
proposition that 2?. F. Greenough , who is sup- 
plying:a portion of the city with light by cam- 
phine, or chemical oil, be allowed to take back 
his lamps, in other words, that the existing ar¬ 
rangement with him, should terminate. 

Great complaints were made by members on 
the subject of the lamps. One member alleged 
that he could not walk the streets in peace on 
account of the various objections made by his 


constituents. Mr. Decamp said that Greenough 
appeared disposed to do as he pleased with the 
lights, lighting and putting out as he pleased.— 
Some of them burned by night, and some by 
day, and some weie not lighted at all, the light 
going out as soon as the lamp-lighter left them. 

The whole secret of the business seemed to be,, 
that Mr. Greenough furnished lamps which 
were not adapted to the burning any other kind 
of oil, and thus compelled the use .of the cam* 
phine. Finally Mr. Greenough was directed to 
take back bis lamps by a vote of 13 to 7. 

Somq interesting facts were developed In the, 
discussion of a motion made by Mr. MeadeT, to 
equalise the compensation of the wood meas¬ 
urer at the Fifth street market, and those at the' 
river. It seems conceded^ that 46 feet wood at 
the river measure 56 feet at Fifth Street market* 
and That what was a cord of wood at the land¬ 
ings becomes a cord and a quarter after being 
drawn up hill. This is equal to the ancient 
process in Cincinnati of kilting cattle for the 
fifth quarter t. c. ifta hide and tallow; or the coin- 
age here in 1806 of qiiarteT dollars by dividing 
a^pnniah dollar Into five equal parte, the fifth 
paging Ihetapewe of the JMint 

S, B. mar Spangled Banner. 

The building of the Steamboat Yorfctown, a 
few months since, has farmed an era in steam 
boat architecture, and ,nearly all th$ vessels 
since built ase iadebud to that splendid boat, 
more or less,' &8 ' i\nodelin Whifct they have 
gained nothing by departing from its proportions 
or arrangements, so far as it has been dotie. 
In the opinion If thus express, my judgment and 
taste are amply sustained by professional mMl 
fitter qualified to decide on such subjects (hah 
I pretend to be. 1 ' * r ’ ' ' ‘ 

Our latest specimen of "modern Md&mildfhg 
the Stax spangled BaNnxr, lift Our city the be¬ 
ginning of the week. 1 I subjoin her measure¬ 
ments and specifications. 

Hull built by LUherbury k Lockwood. Joiner 
work * Robert Coilfield. Engine builder; James 
Goodloc. Length, 183 feet. Breedth of beam, 
31 feet. Water wheels, 27 feet In diameter; 
length of buckets, 10 feet, and 28 Inches wide. 
Hold 7 feet 9 inches. She has four boilers28 
feet in length, 42 Inches diameter, double eo* 
gines, and two 24 inch cylinders, with 9 foot 
stroke. She draws 4 feet water tight, and hard. 
ly more than 8 feet with 500 tons, her Ml cargo. 
She has 36 state rooms, and of course 72 berths, 
all appropriated to cabin passengers, the boat 
officers being provided with state rooms in tho- 
pilot house. . This arrangement affords the offi¬ 
cers an opportunity to attend to their appropri¬ 
ate duties without the annoyance and interfer* 
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ance,of others, and dispensing with the 
arice of a Social Hall, protects the gentlemen, 
and especially the ladies on board, from the ef¬ 
fluvia of feigfafs,. which ordinarily taints the 
whole range qf the cabins. As respects the 
berths, I notice as an improvement, that the 
Ibwer berth projects over the line of the upper 
one, in this respect affording facilities for reach¬ 
ing the higher range without the usual incon¬ 
venience., The cabin seats are armed chairs, 
two feet in breadth, which supply s degree of 
comfort and protection to the aged or the inva¬ 
lid in assigning them space at the dinfter table, 
which cannot be encroached on, and enabling 
thenf"to take their meals as pleasantly as at 
hoipe. 

The Star ipangled Banner, is in abort built for 
convenience* comfort and speed, and 1 doubt 
not will prove a popular boat in the New Or¬ 
leans trade for which she is design ed, A speedy 
return with full freight and passengers to our 
public landing will I trust, justify all /expect, 
from the business capacities of tho boat. 

Her engines built by J. Gotnifoti, judging by 
her trial trip on Last Thursday, work with un¬ 
surpassed ease and efficiency, ami" are highly 
creditable to the shopwhete made. 

The Star spangled Sinner id owned by Rich¬ 
ard Phillips & Elmore Battman , who are also 
Captain and £lerk to the'boat. 

; * . Weki of the Trade- 

, Gr pat Bargains! Immense Sacrifices ! Selling 
out at put! Selling out eU 25 per cent below cost! 
,TJ*esa are notices tp be found pc cation ally pit- 
Raided pver the windows and adjoining the 
^joers of certeip dty gpoda houaea in Cincinnati, 
as profusely aa space permits, to cafch the eye 
cfagg.1rite jacket* of a clam of custom,erd 
whp fU-e apt UP to the trices of trade. 

this, however, if we examine the sub¬ 
ject, there in no deception pn the part of the seh 
and at 26 percent be- 
Jt^^coat are modifications of the same thing, 
lb* ayt|^le r being|Sol4. at . the purchaser's cost or 
expcjgaet, vf^ying never less than 25 per cent ad- 
vatMteiromwhft^^V® bought at regular houa- 
joa-.j Thu; also, egpl&iqs the “immenae sacrifice” 
UfWhAt tbe bpytr* not the seller loses.— 
jAj| to the “bargains,” if we look to the deriva- 
t h e woid— bar-gams ,—there is no decep- 
tipn^lso, the word itself expreming the idea of 
J^l^tggwpr excluding profits or advantages* 

: O^oually, however, the seller finds in the 
purchaser a nut too hard for his jaws to crack. 
J^ot long since a,couple of hooslers stopped into 
a,sfpre on Fifth street, which held out the usual 
bait, “Goods for sale, 25 per cent below cost.” 
One of these supplied himself with a coat pat¬ 


tern, a piece'domestic sheeting, calicoes, &c. 
taking care to inquire, 4 ‘what does this cost?” . 
article by article as he bought. His bill being ' 
made out amounted to 20 dollars. He made op 
a bundle of the goftd* by tyiUg tMmHt a lfggg 
handkerchief, and opening a leather pouch, 
counted out and handed over fifteen dollars in 
payment. “Five Adlan mere if you please,” 
said the storekeeper, as he fetond no more shel¬ 
ling out, and bowing pdteely. vFLve dollars 
mere,” said the booster. 1 guess you have got 
your foil pay, When you take the 25 per cent \ 
off.” The storekeeper tried to explain, but to , 
no pfopose. “DM you not tell me what them 
things oostt” 44 Yes.” “Well, where is the 25 
per cent less, or dteeunf! The dry goods »m» 
with higetaks bhid m e yt ond threatened very 
hard, but it was no-go. The heosiers were pre¬ 
pared for aodan, qUher at a magistrate’s office ; 
m on the spot, and msrhbqd off finally, carrying * 
their.point*__ 1 

City MMlsi SpMtisis* 

Oar dty building operations Jbr the lost.wash. * 

or two have been partially checked by esses- I 
sivdy hot weather* «*d are delayed now by the I 
diminishing supply of materials. Shingles have / 
advanced fifty percent, and in the article bricks 
the demand and nommptian has taken up the 
whole supply. At thih time lost year there 
warn tea iailhona of brisiks on hand. Now there 
are none hi market, .the cement .manufacture 
being required to fill existing ofcfaguments. A 
much larger quantity of briekahaafoen laid, up * 
to the l$th Judy last, then for the cOrreapoading 1 
period of the past year, so that there can be no 
doubt our erections of 1845 will equal those of 
1844. ___ 

Portrait Painting* 

A portrait painter in large practice Imght 
writ* a pretty book on the vanity aadsmgufrr- 
\ty of hia sitters. A certain man eau?e to Cop¬ 
ley, and had himself, his wife, and seven chil¬ 
dren,all included in a family piece. " 

4 It wants but one thing,’ said, *«md that lathe ( 
portrait of my first wife, far this one is my sec¬ 
ond.’ 

‘But,’ said the avtist, ‘she is dead, you know 
sir; what can I do? She must come in as a 
woman; no angeti'fbr me.’ 

The portrait was added, but some time elap¬ 
sed before the person came back; wheg.he re¬ 
turned, he bad a stranger lady on his arm. 

*1 must have another cast of your hand, Cop¬ 
ley,” he said,‘an accident befell my second wire, 
this lady is my third, and she is coiqe.tpfligve 
her likeness included in the family picture*’ 

The painter complied—the likeness was in¬ 
troduced—and the hufeband looked With aglafice 
of satisfaction on his three spouses. Notf a* 
the lady; she remonstrated, neser was such a 
thing heard'of—oat her predecessors must go. 

The artist painted them out accordingly, agd 
had to brihg an action at law to obtain paynriftit 
for the portraits which he had obliterated. i 
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, A Hegeftd of North Bend. 

In the month of August, 1791, a man named 
duller, with his son William, a lad of 16 years 
of age, or thereabouts, was in the employ of 
John Matson Sen, and in that capacity, the Ful¬ 
lers accompanied Matson, a brother of his, and 
a neighbor, George Cullum to the Big Miami, 
to build a fish dam in its waters, at a place a- 
bout two miles from North Bend. Old Fuller 
sent his son towards night to take the cows 
borne, but the boy did not reach home, and for 
several days, the neighborhood turned out to 
hunt him up, suspecting that he had been taken 
by Indiana. No trace of him was however ob¬ 
tained, nor any thing heard of him for nearly 
four years, when Wayne’s treaty alforded an op¬ 
portunity for those who had relatives captured 
by the Indians to ascertain their fate. Old Ful¬ 
ler, under the hope of learning something res- 
'pecting his son, accompanied a party to Fort 
Greenville, and spent a week making inquiry 
among the Indians present, but to no purpose. 
One day being in conversation with Christopher 
Miller , one of Wayrie’s spies, and who had been 
taken captive himself in eatly years, and brought 
up among the Indians, lie was describing his 
son’s personal appearance, as being heav^Sbuilt, 
cross eyed, and a little lame, when Miller ex¬ 
claimed, “I can tell you where he is.” He then 
went on to say, that he had himself made him 
a prisoner, that lie knew,.$fr6re ,he’was, arid if 
he would come back in throe weeks, he would 
produce him there.. Fuller returned according¬ 
ly, and obtained his son, who accompanied him 
borne. The statement of Miller was, that he 
was out on a scout on the Miami with two In¬ 
dians, and the youth, being intent on hunting the 
cows, had gok quite near before he observed 
Miller. When he s&w bim,h« attempted to run, 
fearing that Mtllqr mighkhe.aja { Indian. Miller 
called out “don’t run,” The boy .spoke up and 
said, “who aro you?” “My name is Miller.” 
Young Fuller supposed it to bo a Thomas Mil¬ 
ler at worth Bend, and stood still vvaiting the 
other’s approach. As it was now dusk, it was 
not until Miller had .got yearly up to him, that 
the boy perceived hip mistake, and endeavored 
to make his escape. Being somewhat lame, he 
was however soon overtaken and captured.— 
Xpfiler then gave a whistle on his powder char- 
when, two Indians appeared. They hur- 
fiW the jbp#j'*cross the Miami, the waters of 
*$fch were quite low at the time. After travel¬ 
og some distance, they encamped for the rest 
the night. Ia the morning, the Indians dis- 
fljfcering that Fuller was lame, and defective in 
Sift eyes, were for tomahawking him, alleging 
^hey could never make a good Indian of him. 


but Miller objected, siiyihg he was his captive*- 
I He was taken lo one of the Indian towns, wheret 
he remained until the treaty of 1795. He had 
been a bad boy hitherto, and his residence s- 
mong the savages, made no improvement in him. 
He did no good after getting home, and msoch 
ating with a gang of horse thieves, lost his Ufe 
not long after in a marauding expedition, made 
by the party into Kentucky. 


Progress of Cincinnati. 

' In speaking of the growth of Cincinnati, pre¬ 
sent and probable, I take care so to present the 
subject as to invite a scrutiny into my state¬ 
ments. 1 do not wish to sustain these merely by 
what reputation for judgment or veracity I may 
possess. 

When persons abroad allege that Cincinnati 
claims to have built 12,000 houses within the 
last twelve years, as a correspondent of the 
Louisville Courier asserts, I deny their right to 
hold the city or any respectable part of it, re¬ 
sponsible for guesses, or for any thing but state¬ 
ments of alleged fact, vouched by men of fair 
standing. Ido not assume to know more of 
Cincinnati, than any one may, who will make it 
a business to watch and record its'progress. 

I have registered the actual increase ofbltild* 
ings during the last twelve years, by which Pre¬ 
fer to dwelling houses, business offices, and 
store houses and work shops alone, as follows: 


1833 

321 

1839 

394 

1834 

300 

1840 

406 

1835 

340 

1841 

806 

1836 

365 

1842 

852 

1837 

305 

1843 

1003 

1838 

334 

1844 

1226 

In 1840, 

35 millions brick were made, as per 


the census returns of that year. In 1845 this 
quantity was increased to 80millions. The man** 
tifacture of 1845, will shew no decrease. If this 


seem incredible to alnry of my readers, let me 
call their attention to the following list of pub¬ 
lic buildings now in course of erection or finish¬ 
ing off, which have all been commenced sine# 
January 1st, 1845, with the quantity of brickB 
they will consume. 1 

Cincinnati College, l,OOOj0O0 

Masonic Hall, 660,000 

Roman Catholic Church, 600,000 

Odd Fellows’ Hall, 400,006 

Central Presbyterian Church, 395,00$ 

Third do do 395,000 

Seventh St. do do 400,000 

Tabernacle do 400,000 

Seven Smaller Churches. 1,750,000 


6,000,000 

Of private buildings, Niles’ Foundry tdone, 
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iHHrcqune ooo.uuu, the block of stores atLo- 
ring’s comer, not short of 1,000,000, & the block 
at the corner of Fourth and Walnut, at least 
500,000 more. The great aggregate of brick 
used is made up of 1500 buildings, which will 
complete the erection of 1845, and are not here¬ 
in refered to. _ 

Fifgt Church in Cincinnati—No* 2* 

The first religious Society formed in Cincin¬ 
nati, I have said, was of the Presbyterian order. 
This was organized into a congregation by Rev. 
David Rice, of Kentucky, who visited the place 
ior that purpose in 1790. The inlots constitu¬ 
ting the south half of the block bounded by 
Fourth, Fifth, Main and Walnut streets had 
been dedicated to the use of this society, which 
being at that day too feeble, even with such aid 
us,they could obtain in the town to build a 
church edifice, the only use made of the premi¬ 
ses was as a grave yard, where repose to this 
period some of our oldest citizens. Meetings 
for Worship were held at a Horse Mill on Vine 
street, below where Third street, has since been 
opened, being then the foot of the hill, and al- 
so, occasionally, at private houses. John Smith 
of Columbia, then a Baptist preacher, better 
known since as one of the early Senators from 
Ohio in the U. S. Senate, and implicated in 
Aaron Burr’s memorable project, occasionally 
preached to this society. 

In 1791, Rev. Peter Kemper, who deceased 
but a few years since, was invited to take charge 
of this church, and was escorted from Kentucky 
where he resided by a number of the citizens to 
Cincinnati. In 1792, as already stated, the first 
church edifice was built. This was a plain frame 
about 30 by, 40, roofed and weather boarded 
with clapboards, but neither lathed, plastered, 
nor ceiled. The floor was of boat plank laid 
loosely upon sleepers. The seats were formed 
by rolling in the necessary number of logs which 
were placed ut suitable distances, and covered 
with boards, whipsawed for the purpose, at prop¬ 
er spaces for seats. There was a breast work 
of unplaned cherry boards which served for a 
pulpit, behind which the clergyman stood on a 
plank supported by blocks. 

The congregation were required to attend 
with rifles, under penalty of a fine of 75 cts., 
which was actually inflicted upon John S. Wal¬ 
lace^ formerly auditor of this county, who had 
}ef$ his rifle at home through forgetfulness.— 
Others also, doubtless, incurred fines on this ac¬ 
count. 

As a specimen of the manner ip which the 
clergymen of that day were sustained, I annex 
an original receipt which I have before me. 

^Received February the 14th, 1794, of Mc- 


Milien, Esq., the sum of three dollars, it being 
for Mr. Kemper’s Salary for the year-, 94 as an 
unsubscriber. 

Received By me 

Cornelius Van Nuys.” 

The building referred to to above was finish¬ 
ed in the year 1799, so as to be rendered com¬ 
fortable, and stood till about 1814, when being 
found too small for the congregation worshiping 
there, it was sold, and now occupies a part of 
Judge Burke’slot on Vine street, being the old¬ 
est edifice, public or private, a part of Mr. D. 
E. Wade’s house, on Congress street excepted 
remaining at this time. 

In 1797 Rev. Peter Wilson, also from .Ken¬ 
tucky, succeeded Mr. Kemper as pastor to the 
congregation, and occupied that relation until 
July 30th, 1799, when he deceased. He preach¬ 
ed dressed in Kentucky jeans, and a much coar¬ 
ser article than bore that name at a later date. 
Elijah Davis was the first appointed Sexton or 
“Saxon,” as he is called in the church minutes, 
to be paid at the rate of fifteen dollars per year, 
the salary to be raised by contributions of the 
Congregation. At a later date Rev. M. G. 
Wallace, now of Terre Haute, Indiana, was 
Pasto^of the church, and Rev’s. J. P. Camp¬ 
bell and John Davies were stated supplies. This 
state of things lasted until May 27th, 1808, 
when Rev. Joshua L. Wilson having accepted 
the charge of that church, entered on his pastor¬ 
al duties. 

Columbus* 

There seems to be an unaccountable degree 
of ignorance in the American public, as to the 
birth place as well as the final burial place of 
Christopher Columbus. It is well known he 
was born in the State of Genoa, and has Usually 
been considered a native of the City itself. A 
dispute on this point has however long existed. 
All debate on the subject has been lately put to 
rest. M. Isuardi, a Piedmontese archeologist, 
has discovered among the archives of'Genoa, 
authentic proof that the illustrious navigator was 
born at Coiogqetto. a village in the republic of 
Genoa. It consists in a letter written by the 
government, dated 5th November, 1585, to their 
ambassador Doria, at Madrid, in which the fol¬ 
lowing passage occurs: “Christopher Colum¬ 
bus of Colpgnetto, an illustrious man. as you 
ought to knoiv, being in Spain, has ordered by 
his will, that a house shall be built at Genoa, 
which shall bear his name, and has instituted a 
fund for the pieservation of this building etc. 
etc. 1 ’ A party of South Americans, on a tour 
upon the Continent, happening to be in Genoa 
when this fact was ascertained, made a pilgrim¬ 
age to the palace, entered the bouse in which 
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he was born, with their heads uncovered, re¬ 
garding the birth place of the grand discoverer 
of the new world as one of the most interesting 
acites on their route. 

Columbus died at Valladolid, tn Spain, in 15- 
06, aged 70 years. In 1513 his remains were 
transported to Seville, whence they were remo¬ 
ved in 1536 to the city of St. Domingo, and in 
January 1776,two hundred and sixty years after, 
‘were taken with great pomp by a Spanish squad¬ 
ron to Havana and placed in the wall of the Ca¬ 
thedral there, on the west side of the great altar. 
A White marble tablet has since been set in the 
wall to designate the spot which contains these 
relics. On the tablet is a medallion likeness of 
Columbus in profile, and beneath, the following 
inscription. 

O!I re8tos e ymagen del grande Colon ! 

Mil siglos durad guardados en la Orna, 

Y en la remembranz&de nuestra Nacion. 

Fecit Habana, 1832. 

Which may be translated thus: 

O rest the image of the great Columbus! ( 

May it endure a thousand ages, guarded in this 
Urn, 

And in the remembrance of our nation. 

I have always wondered why Columbus fhould 
have been so extensivelly called in Spain and It¬ 
aly, Colon, his name being in Italian Columba, 
as in Latin, Columbus, or in English Dove.— 
Nor is Colon the equivalent name in the Spanish 
language. This discovery serves to explain the 
difficulty, Colon being dpubtless a name which 
he 4« r i v ©d f rom l he city of his nativity. Every 
one familiar with tfye literature of the 15th and 
16th centuries is aware that it was a common 
appellative for , a. ,jijstipgmpb£d * man to bear a 
name which he derived from the place of his 
birth or long residence. ,Colon would be the di. 
minutive ofColognqtto;tbe g in Italian and Span¬ 
ish being thrown on to the third syllable. 

A Chapter on Banning. 

In this bank note world of ours, where selling 
on credit, and collecting debts form so large a 
share of the active business of life, a good sales¬ 
man, and a good collector, are two of the most 
valuable qualifications for employment. 

Indeed, excellence in dunning, is a sure pass¬ 
port in the mercantile world, to patronage. I 
have not the design, however of lecturing on the 
subject, although it is worthy of a lecture, and 
content myself with a few anecdotes, which may 
interest some of my readers. They will furnish 
hints by which ingenious men may profit in 
studying the science. 

Mr. G. of our city sold a pair of horses for 150 
dollars to Col. , and after applying again 

and again for the money to little purpose, sent 


his black fellow, Jim , with positive instructions 
not to let him qee his face again till he had got 
the money out of the Colonel. 4 ‘Wait at his 
house till you get it, no odds how long he keeps 
you.” Jim accordingly went on hia mission, 
met the Colonel at the door, just about to leave 
home, applied for the money, and Was put off 
as usual, the debtor walking away as he made 
his excuse. After being absent two or three 
hours, the Colonel returned and found Jim sit¬ 
ting at the door, took dinner and supper, and 
kept all that day ensconced in the house td es¬ 
cape dunning aa he should come out. Jim slept 
at the door, and was the first object the Colonel 
glanced at, as he threw open his casement in the 
morning. 4 ‘What do you want?” he abruptly 
inquired. “Dat money, maasa,—Massa G. say 
mussent come home to I get i:.” The Colonel 
paused a moment; there was no dodging such 
| pertinacity, and no telling how long Jim’s visit 
or rather visitation might last. So putting the 
best face on the matter, “Come in Jim,” said he 
“and get something to eat in the kitchen, and by 
that time I shall be ready for you.” Aa aoori as 
Jim had dispatched his meal, he received the 
money and departed with rejoicing, still further 
heightened when Mr. G. gave him a five dollar 
bill for his collecting commissions. 

Mr. C—r-, of our city was in the dry goo<|s 

business in 1836-7, and with many a worthy 
man went to the wall during that period. Hav¬ 
ing no means to get again into business, his fi¬ 
nancial affairs went from bad to worse, and find¬ 
ing it bard to scratch up aa much out of his old 
city debts as would pay his boarding bills, he 
borrowed a horse, and taking along his outstand¬ 
ing hoosier accounts, set out on a collecting tour. 
At Connersvilte he found one of his old debtors, 
almost as hard up as himself. “He had nothing, 
was sorry to say so, would do any thing in his 

power to assist his friend C-. If he had 

had notice iiti time or if Mr. C—— could 
have culled in the course of a week or two, he 
might have done something, he believed. ”— 

“Well,” said C-, “I have never bfen in 

your place before, it seems a pleasant like neigh¬ 
borhood, suppose I board with you a week or 
two, and we will look round and see what can 
be done.” No objection of course could be 
made to this under the circumstances of the case. 
C ■; who, as a son of the emerald isle, was 
fond of the ladies, had licked the blarney stone 
besides, fastened on the girls, the daughters of 
thebost, and became as constant as their shad¬ 
ow, palavering them to death. In short, by the 
time the first week was through, the young la¬ 
dies were thoroughly tired of their company, 
whose engrossing character kept every body 
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else at a distance, and they signified to the fa¬ 
ther that Mr.C— must either leave the house 
or they should. Finally, the hoosier had to turn 
out, and between borrowing and collecting, he 

made up the bill, C- generously forgiving 

the interest. C-, in telling his own story, 

added, “If he had not paid me, I should have 
boarded it out, for it was no use for me to come 
back without the money. I don’t know who 
would have boarded me here.” 

/heard Jonathan Young once complain to 
Makard, of a person who had been em¬ 
ployed to collect subscriptions to some benevo¬ 
lent object to which Young had subscribed ten 
dollars. “Would you believe it Squire, be call¬ 
ed on me every day last week, and some days 
twice or three times. Such dunning is outra¬ 
geous, don’t you think so?” “Yes” said the 
Squire drily—“he must have had a particular 
spite at you, he only called once upon mo. 

During one period of my employment with 
Macalester Sc Cb., the collecting fell into my 

hands. P-, adebtoi, who kept a drug store 

pn Main Street, was one of our dilatory cus¬ 
tomers. It was a constant trial of skill between 
ue, he in gstting into our debt, and I in getting 
him out of it. On one occasion I had made out 
and presented his bill. He glanced it over and 
said fie would call and settle it* After the lapse 
of a week I presented it again. He then set 
the next Monday to pay it. On Monday he had 
pot the money; call on Thursday. On Thurs¬ 
day again delinquent, and so forth from the be¬ 
ginning of the week to the middle of it, and 
from that middle to the beginning of the next, 
and so on for six weeks. I grew very tired, but 
as I was determined neither to lose my temper, 
nor fail of my purpose, I changed my battery.— 
If, when I passed by his store I found him alone, 
or occupied behind the counter, I kept on, but 
if, as was often the case, he was engaged talk¬ 
ing with his neighbors, I made it my practice 
to stand within sight, my file of bills displayed 
in ipy hands, and as if waiting upon others f or 
my turn to be attended to. After tantalizing 
him thps for a few minutes, I would say, “Ah, 

I seeyou are bu$y, Mr. P-I will call again,” 

After doing thi# four or five times P-called 

on my employers, and complained to Mr. Buch¬ 
anan that he could not stand sueh dunning as 
his man Cist’s.” “Ah!” said Mr. B. in his quiet 
way, “I hope he id 4 not rude to you. “No,” 

said p-, “but he haunts me to death; he is 

there from Monday morning till Saturday 
night.” “Well,” said t/lr. Buchanan, in a tone 
which mingled seriousness with pleasantry. “I 
would not be plagued that way by any body. I 
think you. ought to pay him off, and send him 
about his business.” 


Another hard case I had in L-. His ar 

vowed principle, was to owe his creditor as long 
as he could, and as we were personal friends, 
acknowledged t#me, tkat.he considered the four 
thousand dollars, he kept open on his neighbor’s 
books, just so much capital in his business.— 
At one time he had owed a balance on our books 
for nearly a year, six to nine months of which, I 
had been dunning him for tbe amount, and fi¬ 
nally got him to set a day for payment. “Call,” 
said he “next Monday, and I will pay up.” As 
this was Tuesday, a week more was staved off. 
On Monday morning the first thing I did id tbe 
way of business was to call according to ap¬ 
pointment . “You are very punctual,” said he, 
“I generally am in business matters,” I replied. 
“In this case however, I had another reason for 
being so.” “Ah” said he, “what was that.”— 
“Why.” said I “if a person were to set a day 
to pay me money, and I did not call; it would 
look as though 1 doubted whether he meant to 
give it me, which,” added I, “on the footing of 
friendship, you and I are, would be absolutely 
an insult; don’t you throk so!” He opened his 
eyes and stared at me, to ascertain if I was quiz¬ 
zing him. But*I was perfectly serious and doubt¬ 
less looked so. He paid the debt, and I have 
not a shadow of doubt, I should have had to call 
twenty times more for it, if I had not hit him sq 
close. 

Vine Street Hill. 

As our building operations in Cincinnati, and 
its northern liberties have enlarged last year 
and the present to an extent of 1500 houses, it 
may be of some interest to examine their fea¬ 
tures. I take building materials for my present 
subject. Eighty millions of bricks were laid 
within those bounds in 1844. An equal if not 
larger quantity will be laid the current year.—- 
Within a trifle these are all made inCincinnati, 
principally within the 8th Ward. As our cellars 
are walled with stone,a vast amount of that arti¬ 
cle, is of course requisite for foundations of va¬ 
rious sorts. There is no accurate means of 
reaching the quantity annually hauled into our 
city for that purpose, but it may be estimated 
as correctly as suffices for all practical purposes, 
at 150,000 perches. The number of perches 
hauled per day for the season compared with the 
actual cellar measurements establish this con¬ 
clusion. As to lime, it requires 120,000 bushels 
for laying the brick alone, referred to above.— 
Probably an equal quantity of stone is required 
for paving and macadamizing the streets in the 
same bounds. 

A visit I made a few daye since to the hill at 
the head of Vine street, has enabled me to wit¬ 
ness the operations by whic|i our city is built up 
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and beautified. Through Mulberry street which 
connects Main street with Vine, along the edge 
of our northern>ills, part of it having been cut 
down seventy feet for the purpose of obtaining a 
proper bed for it, stone has been, and still is 
quarried extensively, and the surplus earth cut 
downnnd carted across towards Vine street, so 
gs to fill up the chasm between that street as it 
ascends the hill, apd the heights to the east.— 
Grading and paving to the value of sixteen thou¬ 
sand dollars have been made in this region al¬ 
ready, a large proportion of which has been ex¬ 
pended upon Mulberry street. On the scite of 
these improvements an extensive lime kiln has 
been erected, which holds ,fifteen hundred bush - 
els+ and is capable of supplying three hundred 
bushels lime every twenty four hours. The kiln 
is filling and emptying all the time, cooling 
neither by day nornight. Th J s is but one among 
the many kilns outside of the city which fur¬ 
nish us with building lime. Tho building 
stone furnished us is all taken from the hills to 
our north, from quarries belonging to Messrs. 
Torrence, Graham, Reeder, Slack and Price. 

The effect of the cutting down and filling up 
to which I have referred, is to prepare for the 
connection of Cincinnati with the hill region to 
the north, which at no distant day must take 
place. Twenty years hence, additions for miles 
to the north will be made to Cincinnati, as a 
means of providing for the enlargement of the 
city, in the only direction in which there is 
room for it to extend. Spacious streets and rows 
of dwellings will thep occupy hills and hollows, 
which as they now stand, seem to bid defiance 
to the ingenuity and resources of man in pro¬ 
viding the means, of bringing them to a suita¬ 
ble level and practical grade for ascent. 


Documents of last War. 

Headquarters, 0. M. 

Lower Sandusky , Nov. 6th, 1813. 

Sir: 

I received yours of the 4th inst,; the in¬ 
formation given as to the want of forage at this 
place is correct; my horses and those of my 
staff and horse teams here, have had no forage 
for a long time, and in consequence have had 
to discharge or send back teams much wanted 
at portage, as I am erecting a fort there, and 
store and block house on the other river. Capt. 
Reed promised sending some grain on here but 
could not procure the transportation until I sent 
three boats round to Huron river, and I expect 
one will fee here in five or six days. My hor¬ 
ses have failed much, and lifejwwill die. Flour 
will soon be very scarce here, and beef also—a 
)>oat load is now preparing for Bass Island, and 


they only have it as they can catch it, at portagr. 
Troops passing and re-passing so frequently 
makes the issues very uncertain. 

I have ordered a small guard to Fort Ball, and 
the property must andshall be protected. I shall 
have the balance of the British prisoners sent 
on from Seneca to-morrow, 76 men, women and 
children, under a militia escort. I am pleased 
with yo.ur regular exertions in your department 
as far as came within my notice., I thank you 
for the information as to the men and officers at 
McArthur, and will certainly call them to ac¬ 
count for their conduct. I am glad you are 
sending on some artificers, provided they have 
tools. I wish yon to inform Capt. Cattcrlin, as 
I have not time to write him, that he must be 
ready to send on a detachment of a subaltern 
and about twenty men &c., as he will receive 
orders to receive the detachment from here with 
the prisoners to go to Franklintoa, and mention 
this to you that they may be ready and not de¬ 
tain the prisoners at Sandusky, as it is an ob¬ 
ject to take them to provision, instead of trans¬ 
porting it to them. 

I am sir, yours with esteem, 

JOHN S. GANO. 

B. Hughes, A. D. Q. M. G. 

- Headquarters, O. M. 

L. Sandusky , Nov. 18tb., 1,813. 

Capt. B. Hughes, Upper Sandusky: 

Capt. Carlinton has in charge three Brit¬ 
ish officers, prisoners of war, and who are on- 
their parole. You will afford them all the accom¬ 
modation in your power, a^ facilitate their 
march to Chillicothe as much as possible. 

By command of Maj. Gen. Gano. 

JOSEPH VANCE, 

, Aid-de camp. 


Headquarters, O. M. 

L. Sandusky , Nov. 27th, 1813. 
Dear General: 

I received, your letter from Buffa¬ 
lo on the 20th inst. Crandall that you ordered 
released, I am informed was released shortly af¬ 
ter you left this place. The three Delaware Indi¬ 
ans, and one Potawotomee, I have sent to Up¬ 
per Sandusky, with directions to Mr. Qtickney 
to deliver them as you directed. They appear¬ 
ed much pleased, and made yery fair promises. 
I have been much engaged in forwarding pro¬ 
visions and cloatbing to Detroit, sending escorts 
with prisoners to Chillicothe, giving orders tq 
the different posts, and erecting a small fort at 
Portage, and a store and block house at the 
landing at the crossing place of the peninsula 
from this river. The weather has been so very 
bad I am tfi^id they will not be complete^ 
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’until spring. I will use every exertion to ac¬ 
complish it. There, have beenseveral droves of 
cattle sent on to Detroit, and I presu re they ore 
well supplied as to beef. The militia have been 
sickly at every post, and as rfiust be expected, 
some have died. I shall get the men into quar¬ 
ters this day, and will soon have them comfort¬ 
able—they have had much fatigue and exposure, 
but I presume not to be compared to that of 
your immediate command. 

My militia have been near three months in 
service, and have not received a cent of pay.— 
An idea has occured, which I think proper to 
communicate,for your consideration, that is, as 
■soon as a company, or a subaltern command is 
recruited of regulars, that they should be sent 
out to some of those posts under proper officers, 
relieve the militia and do garrison duty. It would 
bring them injo a state of subordination and dis¬ 
cipline by the time the spring campaign opens, 
it wojuld in some measure inure them to a sol¬ 
dier's life, and prepare them much better than 
raw troops for the field, and be a saving to the 
United States. These observations have not 
arisen from sinister motives, therefore you will 
excuse the liberty I have taken. I have made 
this place my headquarters, in consequence of 
the large quantity of public property that was at 
this post, but it is now principally sent off, and as 
soon os the works at portage that I have laid off) 
are in a state of forwardness that I can leave 
this, 1 wish to visit the posts, and spend some I 
time at Urbana, where I can communicate to 
the left and centre line with more facility, and 
if permitted would make a short visit to my 
troops at Detroit, though I will at all times 
strictly conform to your orders, and do my du¬ 
ty, and have, and will exact it from those under 
my command, which has convinced them l am 
not seeking popularity. 1 have appointed as 1 
before informed you. Major J. Lawrence Lewis 
my brigade Major and Inspector, from whom I 
have received essential service in the discipline 
and arrangement of my troops, and as I find 
Judge Huntington alias pay master and Hunt 
very scrupulous in their duty. I wish him or 
some regular officer appointed by you to mus¬ 
ter and inspect the troops at the different posts 
under my command, and if it is necessary, to 
forward to your adjutant general my monthly 
reports. 

I am extremely anxious to hear from you, and 
the lower army. 

Accept Sir, the assurance of my esteem, and 
respect and sincere wishes for your success and 
happiness. 

JOHN S. GANO. 

Msj. Gen. Wx.H. HArison. 


ChiMcotke % Jan. 29ih, 1814. 

Dear General: 

I received yours of the 16th. Gen. Har¬ 
rison has authority to arm, supply and employ 
all the Indians against the enemy. He is at 
Cincinnati. Gen. Howard goes to Detroit. CoL 
Campbell will in a few days send on to L. San¬ 
dusky about two companies of recruits. 6 v di¬ 
rection of war department, I have ordered a de¬ 
tail of 1450, to be organized and held in readi¬ 
ness to march at a moments warning. All this 
will be too late to aid if the British attempt De¬ 
troit or Put in Bay. If you have no name for 
the new fort, and have no objections, as it was 
erected by you and Ohioans, and laid out by you, 
you may by my order call it “Fort Gano.” 

I shall return to Marietta on my way to HnIPs 
trial, having been summoned; unless the Court 
Marshall will admit of my deposition as I have 
proposed. I mufch wish I could see you, and 
hope to, in the spring. 

I am with much esteem, 

your ob’t servant, 

R. J. MEIGS, 

Major Gen. Gano. 

Headquarters, Cincinnati^ Jan. 16th 1814. 
Dear Sir; 

I have directed Major Todd Ass’t. In¬ 
spector General, to proceed immediately to you 
to muster your whole command. Give him such 
directions as 3 ou may deem proper, and send in 
your paymasters immediately with their esti¬ 
mates, to receive money for their pay which 
shall be ready for them. 

It is possible that the enemy may make an at¬ 
tempt to recover Detroit. We must be in readi¬ 
ness to fly to its relief. You will therefore be 
pleased to concentrate your whole force at Low¬ 
er Sandusky and Fort Meigs excepting an offi¬ 
cer and 12 or 15 men in each of the other forts, 
and have every thing in readiness for a forward 
move. Gov. Meigs will hold in readiness an ad¬ 
ditional number of militia. 

If Capt. Oliver as Deputy Quarter Master Gen¬ 
eral is near you, give him the necessary orders 
for any provision you may want. Ascertain what 
supplies of ammunition you have, and direct 
any deficiency of cartridges to be supplied, I 
believe there are materials some where near 
you. 

Let me hear from you as soon as possible upon 
every subject connected with your command. 

Conciliate the Indians as much as possible. 
The government have determined to employ 
them extensively against the enemy. 

Yours with great respect, 

WM. HENRY HARRISON. 

Major Gen. Gano, • 

Com’g. theO. Militia in service. 
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Perseverance. 

‘•The roost extraordinary and the best attested 
instance oi enthusiasm existing in conjunction 
with perseverance, is related of the founder of 
the Foley family. This man, who wins a fiddler, 
living near Stourbridge, was often witness of 
the immense labor apd loss of time caused by 
dividing the rods of iron necessary in the pro¬ 
cess of making nails. The discovery of the pro¬ 
cess called splitting, in works called splitting 
mills, was first made in Sweden, and the conse¬ 
quences of this advance in art were most disas¬ 
trous to the manufactures of iron about Stour¬ 
bridge. Foley the fiddler was often missed from 
his accustomed rounds, and was not again seen 
for many years. He had mentally resolved to 
ascertain bv what means the process of splitting 
of bars of iron was accomplished; and, without 
communicating his intention to a single human 
being, he proceeded to Hull, and thence, with¬ 
out funds, worked his passage to the Swedish 
iron-port.. Arrived in Sweden, he begged and 
fiddled his way to the iron-foundries, where, af¬ 
ter a time he became a universal favorite with 
the workmen; and, from the apparent entire 
absence of intelligence or any thing like ulti¬ 
mate object, he was received into the works, to 
every part of which he had access. He took 
the advantage thus offered, and having stored 
his memory with observations and all the com¬ 
binations, he disappeared from among his kind 
friend9,as he had appeared, no one knew whence 
or whither. 

. •‘On his return to England he communicated 
his voyage and its results to Mr. Knight and an¬ 
other person in the neighborhood, with whom 
he was associated, and by whom the necessary 
buildings were erected and machinery provided. 
When at length every thing was prepared,it was 
found that the machinery would not act,—at all 
events, it did not answer the sole end of its 
erection—it would not split the bar of iron. 

“FoJey disappeared again, and it was condu¬ 
cted that shame and mortification at his failure 
had driven him away lorever. Not so: again, 
though somewhat more speedily, he found his 
way to the Swedish iron-works, where he was 
received most joyfully, and, to make sure of 
their fiddler, he was lodged in the splitting 
mill itself. Here was the very aim and end of 
his life attained beyond his utmost hope. He 
examined the works, and very soon discovered 
*he cause of his failure. He now made drawings 
or rude tracings and, having abided an ample 
time to verify his observations, and to imprers 
them clearly and vividjy on his mind, he made 
his way to the port, and once more retnrned to 
England. This time he was completely success¬ 
ful, and by the results of his experience enrich¬ 
ed himself and benefited the country. I bold 
this to be the most extraordinary instance of full 
and resolute purpose on record.” 


Raising the Wiad* 

Wind is an element necessary to vitality.— 
While it is thus an indispensible agent of na¬ 
ture, art and the progressive intelligence of the 
tl H»es have adqptetj it to innumerable valuable 
purposes. The difficulty, in many cases, is to 
* l r«ise the wind,” which, in a great measure, and 
ju many instances, depends on the operator.— 
lhe last means resorted to for this purpose of 
w htch we have heard, is the following:- 


A fellow disguised as a gentleman, so iur as 
good dress and address favored the personation, 
rode up a few duys since on a Jiigh-blooded and 
well conditioned charger, to the door of one of 
those accommodating gentlemen who are al¬ 
ways willing to lend money on deposit, and who 
look on laws against usury as being first among 
the Superfluities ol legislation. The equestrian 
alighted and addressed the comparatively ob¬ 
scure Rothschild in the most familiar terms, 
calling him by name, and briefly and frankly 
telling him he came to borrow money from him 
—a small sum—just fifty dollars, which he 
wanted for immediate use, and which he could 
not otherwise procure, the bank in which he 
deposited not being yet opened. He would pay 
it in the course of the day, and give ten dollars 
os a bonus, and five dollars a day so long as it 
might remain unpaid. 

“AH very fair,” said Discount, “but what se¬ 
curity!” 

“My watch,’, said the man in search of jjio- 
ney. 

‘•It won’t do,” said Discount. 

“Well, then, take my riding mare for the 
time being,” said the individual who was hard 
up—“I suppose that will satisfy you?” 

“I can accommodate you,” said Discount; 
“but mind you, I shall put the mare to livery 
till you settle up, and you will be in for the ex¬ 
penses.” 

“Very well,” said the other—“it can’t be 
much even if they charge by the hour; because, 
as I have said already. I’ll be in funds when the 
bank opens.” 

The terms of the transaction were drawn up 
and mutually signed, the fifty dollars were* paid 
over to this modern Jeremy Diddler, and Dis¬ 
count took his pledge to the livery stable. 

“Hallo, there,” said he # on reaching the stable 
door. 

“Hallo,” said the master of the horse. 

‘•Have you got room in your stable for this 
mare?” said Discount. 

“We’ll endeavor to accommodate her, said the 
other coolly.” 

“Well, give her the very best in your stable,” 
said Discount, “and charge your price, I like to 
pay well and be paid well: “live and let live is 
my motto.” 

“You ore extremely liberal and disinterested.” 
was the remark in teply; “but, prav, give your¬ 
self no uneasiness about the mare. She Is mine; 
and I trust I shall never treat her in a manner 
that will draw on me the displeasure of the So¬ 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Anim¬ 
als.” 

“Yours!” said Discount, his lip quivering 
with surprise and astonishment. 

“Mine—yes, mine/” said the dealer in horse 
flesh. “I gave her to a gentleman to ride not 
more than half an hour ago, and like a good 
customer, he paid me five dollars in advance.” 

“I have got an idea,” said Discount. 

“So have I,” said the other—“I have got an 
idea that some person has been fooling you.” 

“Fooling me, sir,” said Discount—“I should’nt 
care about being fooled; but to be diddled—done 
cleanout of $50—d— me, sir, it’s too bad; 
but I’ll offer a reward of $50 more to find the 
fellow, and if I catch him he goes to Baton 
Rouge, where the State will furnish him board 
and lodging ‘free gratis’ for seven years. But 
never mind: when I*take a deposite in live 
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*\ock again. I’ll be sued for usury, that's all.” j. Mr. Alexander, our worthy 
Oor readers by this time will see that the.sharper}called the other day on Mr. 
hired the mare to make the raise, and that Ois- j n t nn Pearl titraa t fnr hlS 


citv 


collector; 
—. a mer- 


?hat Ois- 

llirea me imuo w »»*«*'■' '-v - 

count, who had been himself for years shaving, 
was for the first time in his life, shaved. 

' A" O. Picayune. 


Rise of Eminent Men. 

The following extracts are taken from an in¬ 
teresting article, to bo* found in the Edinburgh 
Review lor January land, upon Twtss’s Life of 
Lord Eldon. 

Influence of Accident on Great Men. “It 
is a curious coincidence that the two greatest 
Chancery Lawyers of their day should both have 
been forced into the profession by incidental 
circumstances. Romilly says that what princi¬ 
pally influenced his decision was, the being 
thus enabled to leave his small fortune in his ta- 
thei’s hands, instead of buying a sworn clerk’s 
seat with it. At a later period of my li fe, after 
a success at the bar which my wildest and most 
sanguine dreams had never painted to me— 
when I was gaining an income of $8,000 or $9,- 
000 a yeaiv-I have often reflected how all that 
prosperity had arisen out of the pecuniary diffi. 
culties and confined circumstances of my fa¬ 
ther.’ 

“Wedderburn (Lord Loughborough) began 
as an advocate of the Scotch bar. In the course 
of an altercation with the Lord President, he 
was provoked to tell his lordship that he had, 
said as a judge what he could not justify as a] 
gentleman. Being ordered to make on apology,' 
he refused, and left the Scotch for the English 
bar. What every one thought his ruin, turned 
out the best thing, that could happen to him : 

“‘There’s a divinity that shapes, our ends. 
Rough hew them how we may.” 

“Lord Tenterden’s early destination was 
changed by a disappointment. When he and 
Mr. Justice Richards were going the Home Cir¬ 
cuit, they visited the cathedral at Canterbury 
together. Richards commended the voicejof a 
singing man in the choir. *Ali,’ said Lord Ten-, 
terden, ‘that is the only man I ever envied .— ! 


chant on Pearl-Street, for his capitation tax. 
The merchant was busy in the warehouse cel¬ 
lar, and being called up, presented a head near¬ 
ly bald, and a remnant of hair white as snow, 
with other personal appearances which satisfied 
the collector that the subject was over sixty 
years years of age, and of course exempt from 
further taxes. He therefore apologised for dis¬ 
turbing him, alleging that he had obtained his 
address from his lady, and had inferred him 
from the age of the wife to bo a younger person. 
“Who says I am sixty?” exclaimed the merchant 
with great vehemence, “/ calculate to pay that 
tax for fifteen year* to come/” 

Another of his domiciliary visits was paid to 
Mr. Jacob W-% one of our old and res¬ 


pectable citizens. * ‘What do you want with 
me?” said Jacob to the collector, “l am beyond 
your limits: I am over sixty!” “There!” said 
his wife, to whom he^had been married only a 
few weeks. “Mr. W-what did you 


mean by telling me not two months ago, that 
you were not fifty? 

I remember, in taking the census of 1840, I 
obtained the necessary statistics of one family 
of high respectability, from the lady. She gave 
me the column, “between 20 and 30” for her 
husband, and the same on the female side for 
herself. She leaned over my shoulder while I 
put the figures down, and not understanding my 
method of entry, observed, “you are not put¬ 
ting ine down older than my husband.” “No 
madam, [put you down both simply between 
20 and 30.” “But I want you to put him down 
! older than me.” I took some pains to explain 

! that this was out of .ray power, every column 

teraen, *uu»i » «.»; -. va i ‘ J r T , _ , . 

When at school in this town we were candid -1 giving its range of ten years. I left her less than 

ates for a chorister’s place, and he bbtnined it. | f satisfied, and on asking a mutual acquain- 
“It is now well known that the Duke of Wel-i r , b ,, o, ,. 

lingVon, when a subaltern, was anxious to re- j tance for ihe explanation was lold She is oldr 

tire from the army, and actually applied to'Lord, than her husband, and was afraid you would pul 
Camden (then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) for j her down so. 
a commissionership of customs! It is notal-j 
ways true, then, that men destined to play con¬ 
spicuous parts in the world have a conscious¬ 
ness of their coming greatness, or patience to 
bide their time. Their hopes grow as their ca¬ 
pacity expands with circumstances \ horhors on 
honors anise, like Alps on Alps; in ascendine 
one they catch a glimpse of another, till the last 
and highest, which was veiled in mist when 
they started, stands out in boM relief against the 
sky.” _ 

Human Nature. | where the weary rest not, nor the captives go free— 

One of theso weaknesses ot liumam y TiU wlth Ann, blest—their Redeemer they’ll sec. 

seems almost universally prevalent, is a dread! L. 

of acknowledging ones age. It is not confinedl on Thursday, the 24th inst., Rufus C. son of Robert C- 
to the female sex or the single life, although k nd Emeline Florer, aged 3 years and 5 months, 
most abundant in theSe relations of society. 1 0 n Sunday the 20th inst., George M. Bryarly. 


DEATHS* 

DIED—On the 22nd inst., after a protracted and pain¬ 
ful illness, Mary Ann, infant daughter of Rev. Samuel 
and Frances W. Lynn, of Boone County, Ky. aged 
one year, five months, and fifteen days. 

Thou hast fled, dear Spirit—to the world of repose— 
Thy crown to inherit, where the Tree of Life grows; 
Where the weary find rest—where the captives go free; 
Where the Martyrs are blest, and thou, Jesus shalt see. 
Fare thee well, dear Spirit! we remain here with those 
Who, no crown inherit, where no Tree of J*ife grows— 
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• CINCINNATI MISCELLANY 


CINCINNATI, AUGUST. 184S. 

-===== - 

,OFhe. Changes of ltnman life. years have passed away, and vlwe are all.'tb* 

Not limg since I made a visit to an old friend m emjbers of that large and interesting house- 

whp resides about three mUea out of town, on hold* and those who Sojourned with themT~* 
one ofthdrie beautiful farms'of high rich lands, 0nl y two remain. Six have descended to the 
which in almost everydirection surroundthe narrow house; Some have removed from the 
city. The road frit softid distance lies .along United States, and all are scattered like the 
the line of the Whitewatei^cdnal, immediately ^ eav e & in autumn. 

opott the banks of the Ohio, rivet*, and from It is a singular coincidence, that another im* 
the bum bey of steamboats, canal boats, car- merous and interesting family, with whom 
riageis, &0.- constantly passing arid repassing, a iew years previously, I and my family had* 
a-pereon* might almost fahe/himself in the span* a very pleasant summer in the city—have 
vicinity of London pr Dublin, or some of the all passed away but two. The father and the 
oldest cities Of Europe;. ~ sons are all numbered with the dead. Mr. B— 

Orii passing out of the jity I observedjfcn old was my early and constant friend, and one of 
man whorii I Yecogniffed ife a soldier pf the re- the best.of raerU-benevolent, kind and tyospita* 
tolution. I had met with him Several years ble—a worthy, good citizen, and a man ofex- 
agb in the “ lar West.” He returned to. Cin- cellent* taste and judgment. His old family re- 
ciBnati about four years since, and has resided sjdence, with its recent improvements by the 
with his son. He is eightydbur years of age, present worthy proprietor, is one of the most 
en lby^, g;Ood health, and seems very happy'— splendid and beautiful mansions in this or any 
These tpon of the revolution, whether pooT dr ot ^ er But the men of that day will soon 
rich, always appear cheerful and happy—neither al1 have passed away, and with them much that 
tiridfcly elated nor depressed by circumstances, is. intimately connected with the early pros- * 
thSy seem to enjoy that independent, peaceful perity and history of Cincinnati. The friends 
state of niind, which tlie world can neither give w ^° i° v ©d them, will soon follow them. It is 
nor take away, • . <,V j °f v ® r ? IittIe consequence where men pass their 

My friend in the Country, though riot a sol- days—whether in town or country—in log- 
dier Of the revolution, was one of the early pi- cabins or in splendid palaces. This world is 
oncers of tli^ West—a race of men who suffered not our i’est. Our days are as a shadow that 
great privutipns arid hardships, in the first set- P®sseth away. Without the hope of the gospel, 
tlement Of Kentucky and Ohio. Mr. T. re- tWa wopld be a dark world indeed. But this 
moved wjth.his father and the family, from Vir- blessed hope we have* it shines upon the tomb 
gmia.to Kentucky in 1779. He'was then very ! our I rlen ds, and casts a heavenly light over 
yohng,-but-remembers how greatly the first I l ^ e darkness qf the grave, 
settlers were harassed and perplexed* and many j K Uope springs exulting on triumphant wing, 
of them butchered by the Indians. He has seen That we shall meet again in future days: 
aa many as three bundled of these savages There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
make an unsuccessful attack upon a station de- roote to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 

fended by only six men. He was in Gen. St. Together hymning our Redeemer ’i praise. 


Clair’s defeat, where nine hundred of his fellow 
soldiers were left dead upon the ground. He is 
now upwards of three score years and ten, has 
maided in thisvcounty for more than half a cen¬ 
tury, and .witnessed the growth of Cincinnati 


In such society, yet still more dear; 

While circling time moves round in an eternal 
sphere.” 

Onr North-West Territory* 

There is nothing in Cincinnati exhibits a growth 


* ' » P ~ --- * ..v. V »v4*vnuii^ IU W11IVIMUOU Q ^lVn*ll 

from its very infancy. He owns a large and as vigorous as the north-western part of our city, 
valuable tract of land, which twelve years ago popularly called Texas.—What constituted ori» 
was supposed to be worth about fifty dollars an ginally the Seventh Ward was, only seven years 
acre: now it is worth two hundred, and scane ago, interspersed here and there with dwellings* 
portions of it, desirable building suites, would but consisted principally of brick yards, cattle 
command from three hundred to five hundred pastures and vegetable gardens, for the supply 
dollars pe? acre. I spent the summer of 1932 of our markets. Such was the unimproved con- 
with my family, af this delightful place., Every dition of this region, that nearly two hundred 
thing was changed since then. Oh what chan- and fifty acres occupied as pasturage, write own- 
pes time and death can make! Only a few ed by four or five individuals alone. Twoliun- 

41 , ‘ 
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fired and fifty acres of pasturage in a city, and 
that city as thriving as Cincinnati! The whole 
number of dwellings, at that period, within the 
bounds of that Ward, were short of three hun¬ 
dred andfifty, and its whole population could not 
have reached totwenty-fite hundred souls, and 
these the buildings and inhabitants of a sec¬ 
tion of Cincinnati more than a mile square 1 

Now, what a change! Eleven hundred new 
imildings, moBt of them of a character for beau¬ 
ty, permanence, and value equal to the average 
ot the main body of bur City improvements.— 
The streets graded and paved to a great extent, 
fcfaurches and public school houses going up in 
its midst, and well paved sidewalks, adding to 
the general finish and convenience. With ail 
these improvements, too, space hgs been left at 
the sidesandin the fronts of the buildings, for 
that free introduction of shtubbefy and flow¬ 
ers, which render our city so attractive to stran¬ 
gers, and ao aity and pleasant to ourselves ft is, 
tn short, completely rus in urbe , abounding in 
apota which combine the comfort of a country 
villa, with the convenience and advantages of a 
city residence. 

It may serve to give a striking view of the 
magnitude and extent of the improvements in 
this region, to state that London street has been* 
graded from Fultbn or Mound st, west, which 
extent, some 1,200 feet in length, is now dug 
down from five to ten feet, to fill up l, 00 d'foet 
farther west and the entire width—sixty feet— 
of the street. The stupendous character of the 
work may be inferred ftam the volume of earth 
filled in, which, at the intersection of Baymil- 
ler street, measures sixteen feet in depth. The 
greater part of this is also paved, and progress¬ 
ing as fast in paving as is prudent, the graded 
ground being covered with stohe as fast as it j 
settles to its permanent bed. *This must be- 
come one of the finest entrances to our city.— 
The population of this section Of Cincinnati is 
now, doubtless, eleven thousand, the inhabi¬ 
tants having quintupled bihce 1838. 

A new and important avenue to trade and 
marketing has been opened through this part of 
the city, by extending Freeman street to the 
Hamilton mad. The effect of this will be to di¬ 
rect a large share of the travelling to the city, 
to the intersection of Fifth and Front streets, 
and to bring the pbrk wagons into direct com¬ 
munication with the pork-houses which must be 
put up on the line of the Whitewater Canal. 

This aVenue will also become a formidable ri¬ 
val to Western Row, as a connection between 
the adjacent parts of Indiana and Cincinnati, 
owing to the scandalous condition into which 
the tipper part of that street has been suffered to 


dilapidate, which renders it impassable in win¬ 
ter, and unpleasant at all times. 

What good one man may do; 

The following ^remarkable statement forms 
the basis of a petition to the Massachusetts Le¬ 
gislature. Why may .not good in this depart¬ 
ment be as extensively done here. 

In the summer pf 1841, John AtoUKr&s, a man 
in humble life, now well known' to the friends 
of temperance in Boston* pud who deserves to 
be through the State, visited tbe Police Court 
in BostPn, and, being very much, interested in 
the case of a poor man, who, for the vice of | 
drunkenness, had been sentenced to the House 
of Correction, stepped forward and offered to 
become bail for him. His proposal was accep- j 
ted . He paid, out of his own pocket, the fees | 
of court, ampunting to a‘Jew dollars, and took 
the dhdetnned’man with him out.of the «ourt 
room. He persuaded?him to sign the pledge, 
furnished him with food and lodgings, and at 
last secured employment for him, and front 
henceforth the rescued drtmkard became an in¬ 
dustrious qnd sober citizen. 

Mt. Augustus* inspired by the succesa of hid 
first attempt, and impelled by the, yearnings of 
his noble heart, continued his visits to the Po¬ 
lice Courts, and from August, in the year 184JL 
to February of the present year* bas rescued 
from the jawa of-the House of Correction, and 
from the fellowship of convicted felons, ope 
hundred and seventy-six men and fifty-six wo¬ 
men—in all, two tiifadred and thirty-boo human 
beings —a large portion of whom, but for tbe yice 
of intemperance,would have enjoy ed pi) unqupe- ; 
tionable right to the general regard of society. I 
Fortunately for his benevolent attempt to stand I 
between the drunkard and the custqpuiry course 1 
of-law, Mr. Augustus has preserved , a careful f 
record of every case in,which he has interested j 
himself, and lie is thus enabled to furnish an in- I 
telligent account of a large portion, of the per- I 
sons, who by his means, have been saved frpm I 
confinement in South Boston. Full three-fourth^ 
of the number, or about one hundred and. sev¬ 
enty-five, are now temperate and orderly citi¬ 
zens, and are gaining a livelihood. About one 
half of the whole number were .residents of Bos¬ 
ton, and the other half were temporary visitors 
to the city from the country and from neighbor¬ 
ing States. The proportion of foreigners was 
much larger of the men than of the women.— 
The amount of cpstspaid by Mr. Augustus, for | 
the release of the persons, is $976,61. This a- I 
mount has nearly all been paid back to him. by I 
the persons thue rescued. Of course* this a- | 
mount of costs has been saved to the townsji* 

| able for it. It will be readily. seen, however; 
that a much larger sum has been saved, by so 
many intemperate persons having become use¬ 
ful citizens; instead of being shut up in prison 
at the public charge. To those towns in tbe 
country which occasionally receive large bilk 
for the support of drunkards in the House of 
Correction m South Boston, thiSpoint is not un- j 
worthy of notice. These considerations yam 
glanced at, because, indeed, they should nf$be 
overlooked; but they are of little mome.iUin 
comparison with the tears which .hoveltoot , 
dried up, the kearts which have been $ naiad, 
and the families which have beeii made s. happy• j 
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£yjhe r^u>ratia» qf so >wg 6 slumber of the 
hurr/an brotberhoqd, jto. temperance, usefulness 
and respectability. By the minute'and unques¬ 
tionable records kept by Mr. Augustus, rising 
eight-tenths of all,the, persons sent to the House 
<KCorrection are sent there for drunkenness .— 
Through Ins Samaritan efforts', the number of 
commitments, for tliijk dreadful vice has been 
krgqty reduced—t-and besides the diminished 
expense, consequent upon reduction, the eota- 
“unity has been incalculably blessed by the 
/change. . , 

Thq foH6wing statement will show the actual 
reduction fu the commitments to the* House of 
.Correction, for drunk«nnpss v siHCe the Washing?* 
tomnan refoiiri commenced in.Boston, but, es¬ 
pecially, as, resulting from the efforts of Mr. Au¬ 
gustus, Jh 1841* they s were 605 ; in 1849; they 
J^ere 551* in IS 4 S, 459; in 1844, 407, On tlje 
"fed of January, of the present year, the num¬ 
ber of persons, remaining in the House of Cor- 
’ r ^etipn, committed by the PoliceCoutf, was 
■*»myYf23; of*whjch numbef 110 were committed 
fordruokenness, yh\ 47 ipales and 63 females, 
tuber offences beisg but 13. ^ During the first 
yk ar * Mr- Augustus has saved 120 persons from 
the House of Correction: 20 df whom have since 
been sentenced to the Hbiiee of Correction, the 
remaining; Jd0 ate doing well.- It would be ea- 
sy to aftow the nbtualamount, In dollars and 
cents,saved to the State, by a result like this, 
but liot so easy to' exhibit the blessings result¬ 
ing to the rescued men; or to their families, 
many of the members pf which would, doubts 
iess, otherwise have become outcasts^ or have 
ffrirnd their way toour almshouses. 

It is impossible to enter, in detail , into the 
fttflrifiable difficulties which a humble mechan¬ 
ic, like Mr. Augustus, has had to encounter,, 
im order to proceed in his beneficent work. • Tq 
say nothing of the formalities and liabilities 
which belong, alike, to all courts of law, he has, 
ih most cases, provided a temporary home for 
Us fallen brother, and allbwed no rest to his 
•head, until he has done hts utmost to procure 
for him employment. It should be added, that, 
wnhin a few months, a number of the ‘merchant 
princes,' and other eminent philanthropists, of 
Boston, have given Mr. Augustus a substantial 
testimonial et their respect for his unwearied 
arid invaluable services. Previous to this liber¬ 
al aet i Mr. A. had relied updht his own scanty 
resources, and hqcf found it exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult lo ca rry imoeffecthis prai seworthy labors. 

. ; v ; . Uinta. 

There Is a mode of conveying.ide^s, of adini 
mhler efficiency,, which for want of a mdre appro¬ 
priate name, may be called hinting. Its brevity, 
Js 8u * e *° 8n ^ sl attention, its obscurity, 
Which unites ft with the sublime, its irresistible 
•«»£ r gX* *U , render it a powerful and efficient, 
weapon for its appropriate employment. A few 
examples will illustrate. , * 

**Ifi your honor should lose your, purse before 
you get home,’* said a bar-keeper tq a magis¬ 
trate attending a county Court, who was leaving 
Ike houses without setting off a score which he 
bad run up during tbs past week or two, “I 
Hope you will recollect vo\i did not pull it out 
.fare;." 


“Have you found your watchdog which wk« 
stplen?” was a question asked a gentleman on 
the door step of a certain provision store. ‘‘No, 
not exactly, but I know where they sold the Sau¬ 
sages” was the reply. 

A miller, meeting of one of those boys (of 
which most villages have one) called an “idiot, 5 * 
aBked him a question, which Jock was unable 
to answer. “Jock , 55 said th* nfitler, -you are 
a fool.” “Yes, sir,” said Jock, ‘every body says 
so; but , 5 continued he, Jhere are somethings I 
know; and some things I don’t know . 55 “Well, 
what do you know, then?” “j know ipitte*s 
always have fat pigs.” “Well, and what don’t 
you know?” again asked the miller. “Why,” re¬ 
plied Jock, “I don’t know whose meal they eat. 5 * 

The best instance of the kind perhaps Is the 
following: 

“During the discussion of a ministerial meas¬ 
ure in the House of Commo ns lately. Sir Rob¬ 
ert Feel made some pungent allusion to those 
who, without having the power actually to de¬ 
feat his policy, were yet very successful in caus¬ 
ing delay. Referring to the leaders in this sort' 
of work, ho reminded the Hduse that “when 
travellers in the East do not want to go too fast . 
they put a jackass in front!” 

Former Prices of Colton* 

In 1828, ten bags of Sea Island Cotton, prp* 
duced 9Qc. a lb. The same planter, for histwq 
succeeding crops received $1 aud $1,50 a pound. 
For two bags of extra kind in 1798 $2 a pound 
was received, the highest price ever paid for cot¬ 
ton. The Sea Island Cotton is superior to the 
best cotton produced in apy part of the world. 
While a pound of the best produced elsewhere 
cah be spun into a thread of only 115 miles, ma¬ 
king 350 hanks to the pound, a pound of Sea 
Island from South Carolina has been spun at 
Manchester, in England, into a thread of over 
238 miles. 

An Indian Adventure in Maine. 

Among the early settlers of what was then the 
province of Maine, a man named Smith was for 
many yeafs the object of dread as well as ha^ 
tree! to the. Indians who occupied portions of 
tfiat region- He had lost several relations by, 
their hands, and had vowed eternal enmity to 
the whole race. He had been twice taken by 
the savage tribes, but had contrived to escape 
from them, and had killed several of their num¬ 
ber. He sought every opportunity to do them 
mischief in any way. By this course he had be¬ 
come so exceedingly obnoxious to the red men, 
that (hey would riot even kill him directly if they 
could, but were constantly oh the watch to take 
him alive for the purpose of satisfying their ven¬ 
geance by the infliction of the utmost tortuip 
that barbarity could invent. Smith being u- 
warq of this disposition of tlicirs, was the less 
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afraid of their ballets, qpd being at one period 
engaged splitting fence rails, in the .ardor of his 
employment,- had neglected his usual lookout, 
and not once thought of his an tagonists, the sav¬ 
ages, until he found himself suddenly seized at 
the arm by an Indian named Wahsoos, and look¬ 
ing around found himself surrounded' by five 
others. Now Smit! now Smit! we got you, ex¬ 
claimed the leader of the party. Smith saw it 
would be vain to resist, and assuming an air pf 
composure, thus addressed his captor: “Now, 
Wahsoos; I will tell yoa what I’ll do; if you 
will now help me to split open this log, 1 will 
then go with you without any resistance, other-; 
wise I will not walk a step, and you will hare 
to cArry or kill me.” The Indians now having 
him safe in their possession, and willing to save 
themselves trouble, agreed to split the log, if he 
would tell them how. Smith had already open¬ 
ed the end of the log with a large wooden 
wedge, and renewing his blows on the wedge 
with a beetle, he directed them to take hold of 
the separated parts of the log, three on each side, 
and puli with all their might, while he should 
drive in the wedge. The red men were not witb- 
, out their suspicions, but kept their eyes on 
vSmith’s motions, while they pulled at the sun¬ 
dered parts of .the log. Every blow of Smith 
opened the crevice wider. Which enabled the 
Indians to renew their hold by inserting their 
fingers deeper into the crevice, when Smith, 
slightly changing the direction of the beetle, 
struck on the side of the wedge, knocking it out 
of the log, which closing with great force, 
caught every foe by the hands, save one, who 
seeing the predicament of his companions, took | 
to his heels; but was soon brought down by j 
Smith’s long barrelled gun/ which he had kept 1 
near him. The other five expected no mercy, 
and were pot disappointed. Five blows from 
Smith’s axe, silenced their death-song. 

A year or more after this affair, Smith was re¬ 
turning from an excursiop, and passed near A 
bSnd of the Androscoggin river, about a mile a- 
bove the falls on which the Lewiston Mills oTe 
now located. It was nearly dark, and he dis¬ 
covered an Indian making a fire on a rock by 
th© river bank. Smith saw through the busi- 
, ness at once: the fire was for a beacon, to guide 
tfie landing of a strong party. With unerring 
aim*.he shot the lone savage, who pitched into 
the water, and Smith quickly threw the fire and 
fire-brands after him; and then proceeded down 
to the falls, and there he soon kindled another 
fire on aprojectiog rock; and then retiring up 
the river bank a short distance, awaited the re¬ 
sult. He soon .heard the songs of a company 
of warriors, who bad discovered the fire, and 


were steadily paddling towards it in hrigh^gtee.' 
Smith could hardiy refrain from laughing aloud, 
as they neared the fatal beacon. Their Bongs 
were suspended by surprise, as the tgpid motion 
of their canoes, and the hoarse toar of the falls 
reveafed too late the dreadful truth. A brief 
death song uttered in savage yells;.and *the cries 
of several squaws and papooses, were all that 
preceded their last and dre'actful plunge over 
the perpendicular faHsi 

' To the Poliit* . '7 
We find the fallowing in an obscurpexchange. 
We do not remember pf ever before -seeing'it 
in print, and R is too good to be lost, Alt the 
German Jogic or profound metaphysical research 
ever displayed, cannot ao Satisfactorily demon¬ 
strate the existence of the soul. 

Tfie.Rev, James Armstrong preached at Har¬ 
mony, near the Wabash, when a doctor a| th«tk 
place, a .professed deist qr infidel* called on Ms 
associates to accompany him, wjbilp he attacked, 
the methodist, as he said. AFfiftt he aak^d' 
Mr. Armstrong, “if he‘following preaOhirfg to 
save souls?” who mnswera^d in the affirmative. 
He then asked Mr. Armstrong “if he everefcW m 
soiii?” ‘ 'No” “If he ever heard a soul P 9 
“If he ever Smelt a soul?” “No.” “If he ever 
tasted a soul?” “No.” “If he Over felt a 
soul?” “Yes,, thank God,” said JVfr. Afcn* 
strong. “Well,” said the doctor^ “there are 
four of t|ie five senses against one to evidence 
there is no soul I” Mr. Armstrong then asked 
the gentleman “if he wasadoctor of medicine?” 
and he was also answered in the affirmative.— 
He then asked the doctor, “if he ever saw a" 
pain?” “No.” “If he ever heard a pain?”— 
“No.” “If he ever tasted a’pain?” “No.”— 
“If he ever smelt a pain?” “No.” “If be 
ever felt a pain?” “Yes.” Mr. Armstrong 
then said, “There are also four senses against 
one tp evidence that there is no.pain; ana yet, 
sir, you know there is pain, and I know there 
is a soul.” The doctor appeared confounded 
and walked off. 

Woman’s Earnings, 

The inadequate prices at which female labor 
is compensated, is a prolific source of evil in on? 
cities. There afg in Cincinnati, alone, five 
thousand women who sew for a living, most of 
them for the extensive clothing shops on Main 
and Front streets. Besides this, there are num? 
bere more who reside ^in Fulton, Newport; 
Covington, ,and fa our northern suburbs, who de¬ 
pend upon similar employment for a livelihood. 
Fam not aware how low competition for em¬ 
ployment, has reduced this description of it, but 
shirts have have been made Keretofore as,low 
as ten to twelve and a half cts. each. Whitt n 
scandal to a Christian community are such 1 wu- 
ges! 

A 'project has been started in a New York 
print, by a Mr. Gotn of that city, which would 
rft once Yelieve the distresses of these unfortu¬ 
nate women, without prejudice to the int£Tt&f 
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ofany class o£ people. Ij is thi*v Tp have a 
piece of lar.d set Opart, of government property^ 
- a good and convenient building electedthereon, 
and there to, have all the clothing, even do\Hk to 
the knitting of suspenders, retired for the sup¬ 
ply of the army and navy of the United States, 
made by females, tinder, female arrangement,*— 
The, government would pay to-suek an institu- 


• C ' V* 

Before the establishment of Rural Cemeteries 
nearythe Eastern cities,the custom prevailed of 
burying the dead under the churches. They 
were crowded in so revolting a manner, as to 
render the air in the churches unwholesome 
considerable discussion ensued,' and finally the 
,oustofn wa* -prohibited, and Cemeteries estabiish- 


tion no more than it now pays to capitalists who fed a few mile*oat, in all the Atlantic cities.-*- 


monopolize the business of iurmshipg clpthing 
for the War *nd Navy Departments. Large for¬ 
tunes are annually made by these contractor^* 
the articles in which they speculate oretliepro* 
duce of these women who are now* destitute.— 
Why not let them retain, not oqly their wages, 
but the profit of the third person, Mr.<Soin does 
not enter into the details of this plan; these h e 
leaves to the Secretaries of the army and navy 
department. . 

I gain for this plan, and do jiope tbat.it may 
engage the attention of some public spirited 
member of Congress—Mr. Pratt of New York, 
for example—to press the measure into eXts- 
■ tence. ‘ A 

Covington and Newport. 

> Let those who are in doubt what is thd cause 
Why Lexington does not improve like Day tori, 
Cleveland, or ColumbuS; and Loflisvillc, progress 
in the same degree with Cincinnati. Observe 
tho progress of Newport and Govingtdn dur¬ 
ing the lait five years, and the relative decrease 
of the slave pdpul&tion in jthoae plgccs. 

Jn 4840, the population of Covington was 
‘‘ 4846, do - do 

Colored population in 1840, 111 

do do 1845. 203 

In 1840, the population ofNewport was 
“ 1845, do do 

Colored population in 1840, 

do do 1845, 76 

In 1840 the blacks of these places were as l 
to 20. 

In 1845; as to the whites 1 in 22. This lats 
in the present proportion of blacks to whites in 
Cincinnati. In Lexington and Louisville I pre* 
mme the blacks form more than one third of 
the community, 

I have. little dpubt Covington yviH have a pop¬ 
ulation against the next census of nine thousand 
individuals; and Newport three,thousand. They 
■are ae nsuch one as Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
€Sty, divided merely by a water course, and are 
both mainly buildup out of Cincinnati’s business 
and improvement. They .will ho ip five years 
as populous ae Lexington, probably the wealth 
ieot pity in theState; and by 1875, will surpass 
Louisville in population f unless the intervening 
period of time shall witness the extinction of ala* 
here, within the' verv limits of Kentucky, / 
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Whiles the blatter was in agitation, Mr PiEKPojft 
published in the Boston papers, the following 
translation of an 

EPITAPH, 

On 4 celebrated Frtntfi Physician . 

Here lies, « 

» Under the pure and breezy-skios,' 

. The dust 

Of Smon Petbe, the devout and just, 
Doctor of Medicine, 

At his request. 

He sjefepa in Earth’s sweet, wholesome breast. 
Rather than in a noisy cemetery 
Under a church, where all the great they bury , 
*>• It Were, he said, a sin 
Past all enduring. 

A sihi which to commit, he was unwilling; 
Should he, who, whilealiife, got fame and bread* 
The sick.by curing, 

Entirely change his band and gp, when dead, 
Thp well tp killing, 

- . -- —^ - : -» . ■ , 

Fort Washington Reserve. 

The following proclamation is an interesting 
and yaluabte document, as it gives the history 
of- the reservation along side of Fort Washing¬ 
ton. I had supposed; heretofore that Congress 
had exempted this spot at the period of grant¬ 
ing Symmes his million of acres, but it seems to 
have been a movement of *3t. Clair himself. It 
^aybn worthy of notice, that the seal of the 
“Territory north west of the river Ohio” pre¬ 
sents the Territorial coat of arms, the device 
being a Buckeye tree with timber in tho fore¬ 
ground cut up into logs. Tho motto it meliorem 
taped locoed*” This is doubtless the origin of 
our.state appellative “Buckeye 
- FroeHunwiion. 

By his excellency , Arthur 
St. Clair, Major General in 
e Service of the U. States , 
and Governor and Com - 
mander in Chief of their 
Territory north-west of the 
riser Ohio . 

Whbreas, it has been represented to me, that 
certain persons generally Ttnown by tho name 
of the proprietors of the Miami Purchase, have 
taken it upon themselves to sell and dispose of di¬ 
vers tracts and parcels of land, the property of 
the Halted States, tying bnfi being to the cast- 
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Ward of a line to- b*4&aw# fibm a *place upon, 
*he bank of thsOfcro piexactly twenty mifoA,! 
following the several courses of the same, above, 
'the great Miami river* parallel to the general 
course olthat river; wherphyWny unwary per¬ 
sons have been induced to niake settlement 
upon the same, contrary to the authority of the 
United States, and in defiance of tbtir proor 
tarnation, against the making settlements priany 
4>f the public land® ,without due a«rthbrity for so 
doing. It ia hereby made kiiown that tfieland® 
contracted for by the honorable John Cleves 
Bynames and his eaabciate*, or their agents, is 
bounded in the manner following, viz: 4*1 that 
tract or parcel of la«d,Aitaate, lying, and being 
in the Western country adjoining,to the Ohio 
river, beginning on the bank of the same river, 
at a spot exactly twenty miles distent along the 
eeveral courses of the same, from the place 
where the great Miami river empties itself ipto 
the great rivet. Ohio* fVoip thence extending 
down the said river Ohio qfoftg the several cour? 
se s thereof, thence up the said -Miami river a- 
long the eeveral coarsen thereof, to apl&oefrom 
whence a line drawn due east will intersect a 
line drawn from the place of beginning aforesaid, 
parallel with the general Course of the great Mi¬ 
ami river, so as to included one million of acres 
Within those lines and the gaid river, and from 
that plaoe upon the great river Miami, extending 
Along such lines.to thw-place.c€ beginning, eon- 
mining as aforesaid, one million of acre^ ^hat 
the land lying to the eastward of the said pSr&l; 
lei line, from the Ohio to Where it may intersect 
the little Miami river, and from thence down 
rire line to the Ohio rivet, and along the Ohio 
river to the place before mentioned, where the 
parallel line begins,* is as yet, the property of 
the United States, and has not been atiened #r 
sold to any person whosoever. That ike settle¬ 
ments which have been made upon the same, 
ere entirely unauthorised, .and the persons who 
now occupy them are liable to be dispossessed 
.am intrndei^and to have their habitations destroy¬ 
ed; and that they ere not treated ip .that mea¬ 
ner immediately, is owing o&ly to the circum¬ 
stance, that they were made to believe the said 
proprietors of the Miami purchase bad a right to 
the land, and to give them ah opportunity to 
represent their case to Congress; And I do here-, 
by atriody prohibit all persons to extend the set¬ 
tlements they have already made, or fo for m 
new settlements to the eastward of the afore¬ 
said parallel line, and With that line the little 
Miami and the Ohio river, until the pleasure of 
^Congress in the premises shall be made known 
as they shall answer the contrary at their peril. 
Am WHWtEAp, It,is necessary, that a oortftiu 


tract of; land adjaccnt to apd iyingroand Fori 
Washington, rifould be* set apart and reserved 
for public Use.I have ordered the spme to be 
d<fife, and it is bounded .m the manner follow¬ 
ing, »vfos Beginning on the Banks.of the Ohio 
river at the middle of ifm street,* which passes 
tp ibe weetward of the house where Bartle and 
Strong pew live, and running foom thence with 
the said river to the east side of Dee* Creek, 
from thence running north fifteen degrees, thirty 
minutes west and hundred and twenty perches! 
and from tbence by and with a strait line to- be 
drawn at. right angles from the same until it 
reaches the middle of the strept aforesaid, 
tbence down the middle of the said street ,tp the 
place-of beginning, aud all the land lying And 
being within these boundaries, is hereby set 
apart and reserved; for public use until Con grew 
shall determine otherwise—and all persons are 
hereby strictly .forbidden to cot down, carry 
away or other ways destroy any timber, trees or 
wood that may be growing, sending or lying 
upon or within the same; 

Amp Whereas, There are houses and lots at 
present occupied by certain persons which are 
included within the boundaries of this reserved 
tract: It is hereby m*d« known to them, that 
they Will be allowed to possess the same until 
the present crop is taken off, and np longer, un- 
foss they shall obtain permission for the same 
undfer the band end seal of the. officer command* 
tag the Garrison or “General commanding the 
troops upon the Ohip* apd shall voluntarily sub- 
mi tthemselvea to the military laws as followers 
of the army. 

In Testimony, whereof I have hereunto set 
my-hand and caused the Beal of the territory tp 
be affixed this 19th day of July,-one thousand 
seyen hundred and ninety-one, and in thovyear 
of the Independence of the United States the 
sixteenth. 1 

■ By his excellency 5 * command, . 

W iNTRROP Sargent, Secretary. 

ARTHUR St. GLAIR. 

^roadway. 

* . , p i— , . ■ - . .. — 

The Herring Pie. 

A STORY FOR MARRIED FOLKS. 

It v as a eoM winter 9 ®evening; the rich bank¬ 
er Brounker had drawn his easy chair cfoseisto 
the cornet of the stovevand sat smoking his long 
clay pipe with great complacency, while hS 
intimate friend Van Gfote, employed in exactly 
in the same manner, 5 occupied the other corner; 
Alf was Quiet in the hoaae, for Brounker’s wife 
and children were gone to a masked ball, and, 
secure from feat of interruption, the two friends 
indulged in a confidential conversation. ' ** 

*4. cannot think,” said Van &rote, M Why yon 
should rofoeo your ep^ent io wajrriago.—r 
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Iterkeniode oan^give fos daughter a good fortune, 
and you say your son is'deeperately in Love with 
he r ” .. 

“I don’t object to it.” said Brounkeh “It is 
my wife who will not bear 4o i’.” 

“Apd what reason has she lor refusing?” 

•One which I cannot tell you,” said his friend, 
sinking his voice. 

“Oh! a mystery—comes out with it. You 
know I have always b®gn /rank and open with 
you, even to giving yon my opinion of your ab¬ 
surd jealousy of your wife.*’ 

“Jealous of my wife? nonsense! Have I not 
Just sent her to a masked ball?” 

“I' don’t winder you boast of it. 1 should 
like. to have seenyou do as much when.you were 
first married. To be sure, yoii had reason to 
look sharpty afteT her, for she was the prettiest 
woman in Amsterdam. Unfortunately she has 
leaked such Advantage of ycnir love, that the g&y, 
.mere has become the better horse, and you re¬ 
fuse an advantageous match for your son, to 
gratify her caprice.” 

“You are vquite’wrong, my good friendr I 
iiever aHowauy one to be master here but my-, 
self; and in the present instance I cannot blapj© 
Clotilda. The secret of her refusal lies in a 
herritig pie.” 

“A keyring past” exclaimed Van Grate. < 

“Yea*a herring pie. You may remember it 
urasu favorite dainty of mine, and tlmt'vty wife 
could riot endure even the Smell of it. Well, 
dtorihg the first years of my marriage, I must 
confess th*t I was a ltttle-^a Very little— 
jealous of Clotilda. My situation obliged me to 
keep ppen house, and among the yourig sparks 
who "visited us, none gave me more uneasi¬ 
ness than the handsome Colonel Berkenrode.— 
The reputation that he had already acquired far 
gallantry was enough to create alarm, and (he 
marked attention he paid my wife convinced me 
it was well founded. Whnt could I do? It 
was impossible to forbid him the house, for lie. 
had it in his, power to* deprive hie of the gov¬ 
ernment contracts; in bther words, to "ruin me. 
Atter pandering deeply on the subject, I deci- 
ded on doing nothing tftitil the danger should 
become• imminent; all that was necessary was 
fa know how things really:stood; having just 
purchased this house, I caused a secret closet 
tb be made behind the stove here. It commu¬ 
nicates with my private room, and from it I 
could overhear evety thing that passed in this 
apartment without .risk pf being discovered.— 
Thank God I have had no use for it for the last 
twenty years, and, ihdeed, I do not know what 
bats become of the key. Satisfied with this pre¬ 
caution, I did bolt hesitate to leaVe Clotilda, 
when any of her admirers paid her a visit, 
though I promise you that some of the Col- 
oual’agallant Speeches made me wince.” 

“Upon my wrird,” interrupted his friend, “you 
showed 4 most commendable patience. In. your 
place I should have contented myself with for- 
biadthg my wife to receive his visits.” 

“Tliere spoke the old bachelor . But as I did 
not. want to drive her headlong into his arms, I 
went a, different Way to work. Day after day 
1 was farced to listen to the insidious arguments 
of the seducer. My wife—I must own made a 
ut defence—it one time tried ridicule, at an. 
"; aatteaty, to deter him from his pursuit of 
. He began to lose hope in proportion as I 
ped it, till one day he bethought himself of 


Uririsatenitig teklPW otrt htsbdfhuaK abe wotfWh 
not show Compassion. Moved at thiy proof of 
the strength of his .passion, stye burst into teqrs, 
and pleaded that she was not free—in short, she 
gave him to understand that I Was the obstacle 
to his 1 happiness. Berk encode wad tori well 
skilled in the art of seduction not to See Ift at be 
had gained a point. He raved, cursed me as the ' 
cause of his misery V arid tried to obtain a pro- 
raiSe'from her, in Case she should become a 
wjdow.. She stopped him peremptorily; but I 
never closed an eye that night,, and Clotilda, 
though she did not know that I watched her, 
was as* uneasy as myself. On the following day 
a circtipstance occurred that increased her agi¬ 
tation. While., at breakfast, a message coma 
from the cook asking to see me alone, I de-i 
sired him to come in ‘as I was not in the habit 
of iriterfetin^ in domestic affairs’ and commu¬ 
nicate his business in my wife’s presenoe.— 
When the man entered he was pale as a ghost, 
and scarcely seemed to know what he was a- 
briut. At last he told me that he had received 
a packet containing a small bottle, three hun-* 
dred gujdens, and a bote* in which he was re¬ 
quested to put the contents of the former into 
the first herring pie he should prepare for me. 
He Was assured that he might do it Without fear 
as the contents of the bottle were quite harm¬ 
less, and would give a delicious flavor to the pie. 
An additional reward was promised if he coiri- 
plied with the request and kept his own counsel. 
The honest fellow, who was much attached to 
me, said he was convinced there mokt be some¬ 
thing wrong in the affair, fcnd should not be 
happy til 1 bottle and money were out of his 
hands. I poured a few drops of the liquid on a 
tump of sugar, and gave it to my wife’s lap 
dog. Jt fell into convulsions, and died in a few 
mimttes. The case was now plain; there had 
been an attempt to poison me. Never shall Iffor- 
get Clotilda’s pale face as she threw herself 
weeping into my arms—“Poison! A murderer!” 
she ex cl aimed*" clasping* me as if to shield me 
from danger: Merciful Heeven, protect us 
both!” I consoled her with the assurance that 
I was thankful to my unknown enemy, who 
was the means of showing me how much she 
Iqved me. That day Berkenrode dame at the 
usual hour; but in vain did I take my seat in 
the hiding place; he was not admitted. I af¬ 
terward lound that she bad sent him a letter, 
threatening that if ever he came again that her 
husband should he informed of all that had 
passed. He made many attempts to soften her 
resolution, but to no purpose, and in a year af¬ 
ter he married. No acquaintance has fcVer ex¬ 
isted between the families; and now yorb know’ 
why my wife refuse* her consent to. ohr son’s 
marriage with Berkerirode’s daughter.” 

“I cannot blame her,” said Van Grote. “Who 
would'have thought that Berketirode, a soldier, 
and man of honor, could have been capable of 
such a riscally deed?’* 

“Ha! ba! ha!” laughed Brouoker; “and do 
you really think it wa* the general whfi sent 
the poison?” 

“Why, who else?” 

“Myself to be sure ! The whole was my own 
contrivaiice, and it cost me three hundred gul¬ 
dens in a present to my cook; hut was money 
well laid out, for it saved my wits, and got rid 
of her troublesome lap dog at the sups rime.” 

“Do you know, Brolinker, I think it Was 
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father a, shabby trick to leave, Be rkenrQd'eunder 
.encb an imputation; and now jh8t. your, son’s 
.happiness depends on your wife’s "being unde¬ 
ceived—^” ‘ 

“lam aware of rail that, but to uhdeceiie her 
onwis not so eaBy as you think. How c^n J expect 
her to disbelieve a circumstance in which for 
tire last twenty years she has put implicit faith.” 

He was interrupted by the entrancd df Vtow 
Brounkr- Her cheeks. were Bushed, and* she 
saluted Van Grote rather stiffly. 

“What! not at the ball, Clotilda?” asked her 
husband. 

“No! Phad a bad headachy” ska xepli^d end 
Mauri (Be has promised, to take charge, of his sis- 
ter. Rut | have come to t^U you that X have 
been thinking over his marriage with Mina Ber^ 
kenrode, and have altered tny ftiindon that'sub¬ 
ject. In short, I shall withdraw my oppositiop 
to the match.” 

The friends looked at each other ip astonish¬ 
ment. : ' ‘ H " 

“By the by,” she continued, ^hefe’ifl' a key 1 
found some time agjo;I think it must belong to 
you.’* 

“Well, Clotilda,” said her husband, Striving 
to hide bis confusion as he took the key, “this 
is good news about the marriage—r-” 

•‘Suppose you atod your friend celebrate it by 
a supper. , The|re is a herring pie in the house, 
and you need not fear that it is poisoned,” 

She left the room. Brouriker looked foolish, 
and Van Grote rubbed h»'hands as he exolaim- 
ed, “Caught in your own trap! fie whodigsa 
pit for his enemy shall fall into it himself.” 

“Nevertheless,” replied Brouttkeiy “I think I 
have got well out of mine,” 

Thomas Hood. 

Hood whose death may be noticed in our late 
papers, was one of the wittiest writers of the 
age. His candle burned bright to the last. The 
following is one of his latest. 

“Mrs. Gardiner is a widow, deVoted to, the 
cultivation of flower? in her door yard garden, 
who has the peculiarity of identifying herself 
wiih each variety. Hood, standing at the little 
gate, compliments her on the appearance of her 
carnal]tins; lo which she. replies, 

‘Yes, I’ve n stronger blow than any one. in the 
place, and as to sweetness, no body cpn come 
nigh me. Would you like to walk in, sir, and 
smell me?’ 

Accepting the polite invitation, I stepped in 
through the little wicket, and in another mo¬ 
ment was rapturously sniffing at her stocks, and 
the flower with the sanguinary name. From the 
Walla I turned to a rose-bush, remarking that 
there was a very fine show of buds. 

‘‘Yes, but I w$nt sun to make me bust. You 
should have seen me last June, sir, when I was 
in my full bloom. None of your wishy-washy 
pale sorts—[this was a fling at tne white roses 
at the next door]—none of your provincials or 
pale pinks. Tnere’s no maiden blushes about 
me. I’m the regular old red cabbage!” 

And she was right; for, after all, that hearty, 
glowing, fragrant rose is the best of the species 
—the queen of flowers, with a ruddy enbonpoint, 
remaining otte of Rubens’ beauties. 

iAnd there’s my American creeper. Miss 
Sharp pretends to creep, but Lord bless ye! be¬ 


fore ever she gets upto b,er firsufloor. window, I 
shall be .running all over the roof of the villa.— 
You see I’m Over the portico already.” 

Dueling* 

I nm glad to perceive' tht^t this senseless- as 
well as wicked practice is falling silently into 
contempt. A mah w,ho in Ohio were to ehah 
lenge another to a combat of this nature 'Would 
expose himself to general ridicule. 

The duel still lingers in some parts of the 
country, apd certain neighborhoods* which a f»‘ 
ford facilities to evade .the laws on fashionable 
murder, are much annoyed with the etil. The 
neighborhood imDelaware which adjoinsPhila¬ 
delphia , or rather Pennsylvania, is a retreat of 
this-speciesA late ideating of the young bloods 
from. Philadelphia at this spot has furnished thd 
Governor ofPelaware with a plea f , and a motive 
to demand the offends ftom .the Gbvefnorof 
Pennsylvania for the purpose- ofbeing tried* Jo* 
the violation of the laws of the State. 

They have a punish men tin Delaware that is 
just the thing forduOlisife. They mutant thta of- 
fendei on a platform 20 feet high, with his wrists 
and meek fastened in holes in a board. After 
remaining in this position an hoar for the &* 
rmisettjeot of the bystanders, he is fastened to a 
poet and receives thirty-nine lashes, well laid 
on. 

One of two administrations of this discipline 
would probably guard against a repetition of the 
offence. It would lower a peg oy two the dig r 
nity of broadcloth offenders against the laws to 
receive‘‘forty stripes save one,*’ at the hands of 
the public hangman. 

They .manage this subject admirably in Mex* 
ico, There, the man who kills his antagonist 
in a duel is bound/or his debts. Hence it is a va¬ 
lid reason» as well as a cogent one, to refuse a 
meeting, where the challenger cannot show that 
he is clear of pecuniary obligations. It would 
soon put down dueling in the United States, 
if no one was privileged to fight a duel unless 
he was out of debt. 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday the 29th ult., by the Rev Ma. Gurley, 
Mr. Thomas Farib to Miss Rachael DokrrkS. 

DEATHS. 

At Wooster, Ohio, July 10th ult., Rev. Thomas G. 
J ONE8,aged 67 years. Mr. Jones was a Pioneer in Ohio 
and formerly took an active part in the public business 
of the State. 

In this city 6n Monday August 4lh, Margaret, Con¬ 
sort of Peter Bell, J3sq.. in the 79th year of h®r age. 

On Sunday 3d Eunice wife of Jas. My rack, agCd |65 
years. 

At Curaraing8ville July 30th, of Congestive Fever, 
Miss Rachael Ruhamah Clopper youngest daughter 
of Nicholas Clopper, deceased. 
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The Buckeye. 

Mr. Ctet-^The remarks made in your paper 
of 6th August, on tlie Seal of the Territory of 
the United States, northwest of * the Ohio River, 
suggests an origin much too respectable for the 
offensive nickname of Buckeye, now fastened on 
opr State. 

You say that “ the seal presents the Territorial 
coat of arms,—the device being a buckeye tree, 
with timber cut up into logs. The motto, Mtlio- 
rtm lapsa locavis ,** which you consider as doubt¬ 
less the origin of our state appellative of Buckeye. 

My copies of ffje seal are less perfect than 
years* being impressions after ten years longer 
use, and I have never been able to* decipher the 
motto. The device is distinct, but t find no buck¬ 
eye tree. In the foreground is'a forest tree fell- 
edby the axe, the trunk yet resting on jts stump, 
and the branches all cut off. In the rear and 
close by is a fruit tree, which, from its shape and 
the large round fruit, is doubtless, the apple tree, 
and to, this the motto alludes: “ A better than the 
fallen takes its place;” or, more literally, *.< He 
(the pioneer) has set a better than the fallen.” 
The motto is withqut meaning if the tree be con¬ 
sidered a buckeye, as it certainly would be with¬ 
out truth, for it is the mpst worthless of all 
trees. 

The buckeye served to indicate the existence 
of good soil, but to the early settlers it was a most 
useless tree: it could not be used in building, nor 
for fences, nor even for fuel. As a tree it conse¬ 
quently stood very low in the estimation of early 
settlers, and by a figure of speech very forcible 
to them, it was applied to lawyers and doctors 
Whose capacity and attainment were of a low 
grade. If some of the juveniles of your bfcr had 
laboured in tlieir profession only thirty years ago, 
they would have been little apt to covet the name 
of Buckeye, as some of them have.done in later 
time, and hid it been conferred on them by others 
they would have repelled the name. 

The first I ever met with the name in any other 
than, an opprobrious sense was in 1823, when 
reading Long’s Expedition to the YeHowstone. 
In''speaking of Cincinnati, he says (as IrOmem- 
ber now, for I have hot seen the book since) that 
the natives were called Buckeyes, in contradis¬ 
tinction to emigrants, who- were generally called 
Yankees. This was laughed at then as a piece 
of amusing information, entirely new to the in¬ 
habitants. But, tempora muiantur, the mistake 
spread, and in a few years more the art and tal¬ 
ent of ydur city were combined to assume the 
name of Buckeyes or Leatherhearis, and' to ele¬ 
vate the opprobrious epithet into dignity. In the 
fostering of the name they have been sufficiently 
socoessful, and if they will persist in being Back* 


name to be duly honoured, meantime their .older 
denizens will concede the name to the native 

bornl J. H. 3. 

August 14,1845. 

My correspondent who furnishes the proof of 
his being a professional gentleman, in the ability* 
with which he presents one side of a subject, 
seems not to have read, or if he has, appears un¬ 
convinced by, the able and witty argument of 
Dr. Drake, presented at. our Pioneer Celebration 
of 1833, in favour of the buckeye. In order that 
botbsides may be heard, I present that article. It 
is of some length, but none the less valuable oil 
that account, and deserves a more general peru¬ 
sal than its original publication allowed. 

Mr. President and Young Gentlemen: 

Being born in the East, I am not quite a na¬ 
tive of the valley of the Ohio, and, therefore, am 
not a Buckeye by birth. Still I might claim to 
be a greater Buckeye than most of you who were 
borne ip the city, for my Buckeyeism belongs to 
the country, a better soil for rearing Buckeyes 
than the town. 

My first remembrances are of a Buckeye cabin, 
in the depths of a cane brake, on one of the tri¬ 
butary brooks of Licking River; for whose wa¬ 
ters, as they flow into the Ohio, opposite oiir city, 

I feel some degree of affection. At the date of 
these recollections, the spot where we are now 
assembled was a Beech and Buckeye grove ; no 
doubt altogether unconscious of its approaching 
fate. Thus, I am a Buckeye by engrafting, or 
rather by inoculation, being only in the bud, 
when I began to draw my nourishment from the 
depths of a Buckeye bowl. 

The tree which you have toasted, Mr. President, 
has the distinction of being one of a family of 
plants, but a few species of which exist on the 
earth. They, constitute the genus JEsculus of the 
botanists, which belongs to the class Heptandria. 
Now the latter, a Greek phrase, signifies seven 
men; and there happens to be exactly seven spe¬ 
cies of the genus—thus they constitute the seven 
wise men of the woods; in proof of which, I may 
mention that there is not another family of plants 
on the whole earth, that possess these talismaniC 
attributes of wisdom. But this is not all,» Of 
the deven species, our emblem-tree was discover- 
ed last —it is the youngest of the family —the sev¬ 
enth son ! and who does not know the manifold 
virtpes of a seventh son! 

Neither Europe nor Africa has a single native 
species of Mscukts , and Asia but one. This is 
the JEsculus Hippocastenmn, or Horsechestnui. 
Nearly three htfndred years since, a minister 
from one of the courts of Western Europe Is 
that of Russia, found this tree growing in Mos¬ 
cow, whither it had been brought from Siberia. 


efen it is to be hoped that they will cause the He was strafe with its btonty, and uetueuaied R 
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hshisewh eo&atry: It spread with’astonishing 
rapidity aver that part of the continent, and cros¬ 
sing the Channel, became one of the favourite 
shade trees of our English ancestors. I$ut the 
oppressions and pmdeuti 6ns recounted in the 
address of your young orator,, compelled them to 
cross the ocean and become exiled from the tree 
whose beadtiful branches overhang, their cottage 
doors. * 

« When they reached this continent did they 
find their favourite shade tree, or any other spe¬ 
cies of the family, to'supply its plpce in thefcr af¬ 
fections? They did not-—they could not-—as 
from Jamestown to Plymouth the soil is toq bar¬ 
ren to nourish this-epicurean plant. Doubtless, 
their first impulse, was to seek it in file interior; 
bqt there the Indian still had his home/and they 
were compelled to languish on the sands .of the 
gqa board. The Revolution came and passed 
away: it was a political eVeht, arid men still 
hovered on the coast; but the revolving year at 
length unfolded the map of the mighty West, 
and our fathers began-to. direct their .footsteps 
thitherward. They took breath on the eastern 
base of the Allegheny Mountain, without having 
found the* object of their pursuits; then seeded its 
lofty summits—threaded itsdeep and craggy de¬ 
files—descended its western slopes—but still 
sought in vain. The, hand, of destiny, however, 
"seemed to be upon them; and boldly penetrating 
the unbroken forests of the Ohio* amidst savages 
and beasts of prey, they finally built their “ half* 
faeod camps” beneath the Buckeye tree. All 
their hereditary and traditional feelings were now 
gratified. They had* not, to he sure, found- the 
Horsecbestmit, which embellished the paths of 
their forefathers; but a tree of the same family, 
of greater size and equal beauty, and, like them¬ 
selves, a native of the New World. Who, of 
fins young assembly has a heart so cold, as not 
to sympathise in the joyous emotions which this 
discovery must have raised? It acted on them 
like a charm,—their flagging pulses were quick¬ 
ened^ and their imaginations warmed. They 
thought not of returning, but sent back pleasant 
messages, and invited their friends to follow. 
Crowds from every-state in file Union soon pres¬ 
sed forward, and, in a single age* the native land 
of the Buckeye became the home of millions. 
.Enterprise was animated; new ideas came into 
men’s minds ; bold schemes were planned and 
c^eeutedi sew communities organized; political 
states .established; and the wilderness transform¬ 
ed as if by enchantment. . 

Such was the power of the. Buckeye wand; 
tUnd its influence, has not been limited to the west. 

ipay fearlessly gsse#, th&t has been felt 
qver.tha whole of aar pqmm^n country. Till 


slow indeed had been the progress of society in 
the New World. With the exception of the Re¬ 
volution, b^ little had been achieved, and but* 
little was in prospect. Since that era, society 
hstie been progressive, higher, destinies have been 
unfolded, and a reactive Buckeye influence, per¬ 
ceptible to all acute observers, must continue to 
assist in elevating our beloved country among 
the nations of the earth. 

Every native of the valley of‘ the Ohio, should 
feel proud of the appellation, which from the in* 
fancy of our settlements, has been conferred upon 
him* for the Buckeye has many qualities which 
may be regarded as typical of a noble character. 

It is not merely a native of the West, but pe¬ 
culiar to it; has received from the botanists .the 
specific name of Qkioensi*, and is the only tree 
of our whole forest, that does not grow elsewhere] 
What other tree* could be so- fit an emblem of aar 
native population? ' ( . . 

From the very beginning of emigration, it has 
been a friend to' the “ new comers.” Delighting 
in the, richest soils, they soon learned tp take 
counsel from it, in the Selection of their lands, 
and it never yet proved faithless to any one who 
confided in it. 

. When the first, log cabin was to be hastily put 
up, the softness and lighttfess of its wood made 
it precious; for in those times Labourers were few, 
arifr axds once broken in harder timber, could not 
be repaired. 

When the infant Buckeyes came forth to ren¬ 
der the solitary cabins vocal and make them in¬ 
stinct with life, cradles were^ieceesary, and they 
could not he so easily dug out of any other/tree. 
Thousands of men and women, who are now ac¬ 
tive and respectable performers on the great the¬ 
atre of western society, were once rocked in 
Buckeye troughs. ’ 

In those early days, when a boundless and lofty 
wilderness overshadowed every habitation, to de¬ 
stroy the trees and make Way for ihe growth of 
corn, was the great object— hie labor, hoc opus 
erat. Now, the lands where the Buckeye abound¬ 
ed, were from the special softnesp of its wood, 
the easiest to clear, and in this way it afforded 
valuable though negative assistance to the first 
settlers. 

Foreign sugar was.then unknown in these re¬ 
gions, and our reliance for this article as for many 
others, was on the abounding woods. In refe¬ 
rence to this sweet and indispensable acquisition 
'the Buckeye lent ns positive aid; for it was not 
only the best wood for troughsrbut every whore 
grew side by side with the graceful and delicious 
sugar maple. 

. We are now assembled on a spot, which- ii 
surrounded by vast warehouses, filled tp over* 
vith ten domostfo 
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utensils of China, Birmingham,. Sheffield, arid, I treated, it may be finally, thoughj|owl$, bttlBtfd; 
should add : ' the great western manufacturing when another of its virtues appears* a* no other 
town at the ,head of our noble river. The poor- tree of our wood* affords so great a quantity of 
eat and obscurest family in the land, may be, and alkali; thus there is piquancy in its very ashest 
are, in fact, adequately supplied. How different The bark of our emblem-pleat has *oroe strik- 
was die condition of the early emigrants! A ing properties. Under a proper method of .prer 
journey of a thousand miles, over wild and rug- paration and use, it is said to be efficacious in the 
ged mountains, permitted the adventurous pio- cure of agueand fever, but unskilfully employed, 
peer to bring with him little more than tiie Indi- it proves a violent emetic; which may indicate 
an or the Arab carries from place to place —his that fie who tampers With a Buckeye, will not 
wife'and children. Elegances were unknown, do it witji impunity. ‘ 

oven articles of pressing necessity were few in The fruit of the Buckeye offers much to into 
number, and when lost or broken ceuld. net be rest us. .The capsule or covering of the nut, is 
replaced. In that period of trying deprivation, beset with sharp prickles, Which, incautiously 
to what quarter did the first settlers turn their grasped, will soon compel thepggxessor to let go 
inquiring and anxious eyes? - To the Buckeye— his hold. The nut is undeniably the most beau- 
yes, gentlemen, to the.Buckeye tree; and it prbv- tiful of ail which onr teeming woods bring forth; 
ed a friend indeed, because, in the simple and ex- and in many parts of tfie country, is made sub- 
preashre language of those early times it was “ a servient to the military education of ,our sons.: 
friend in need.” Hats were maaufeefed of its who, assembling in the muster field (wheye the^r 
fibres—the tray for the delicious pone, and johnny- fathers and elder brothers are learning to be mi- 
toto^-the venison trencher — the noggin — the litia-men), .divide themselves into armies, and 
spoon—and the huge white family bowl for mush pelt each other with Bufj&eye balls; a military 
apd mi)k, were carved from its witling trank; exercise at least as instructive astoet which thejr 
and the finest “ boughten” vessels could not have seniors perform w.ith Buckeye sticks. The inner 
imparted a more delicious flavour, or left an im- covering* of the nuf is highly, astringent* Its 
pressioU so Enduring. He who has ever been substance, when grated down, is soqpy, and has 
concerned in the petty brawls* the frolic and the been used to clean.fipe fabrics in the absence of 
fan of a family of young Buckeyes around the good soap. When the powder is washed, a lwgp 
great wooden bowl overflowing with the M milk quantity of starch is obtained, which might, if 
of human kindness,” will carry the sweet re- times of scarcity could arise in a land bo fertile 
membrance to his' grave. as the native soil of this tree, be used-for food* 

Thus beyond all the trees of the land, the The water employed for this purpose holds in 
Buckeye was associated with tfie family circle— solution an active medicinal agent, which unwar 
penetrating its privacy, facilitating its operations, rily swallowed, proves a poison; thus again adr 
and augmenting its enjoyments. Unlike many monishing those who would attempt to use up n 
of its loftier associates, it did not bow its head Buckeye, that they may repeat of their rashness, 
and wave its arms at a haughty distance; but Who has^ot looked with admiration qn the 
might be said to have held out the right hand of fine foliage of the Buckeye in early spring, whale 
fellowtoip; for, of aU the trees of our forest, K is the more sluggish tenants of the forest, remain 
the ohly one with five leaflete arranged on one tojpid in their winter quarters; ? and what tree ip 
stem—an expressive symbol of the human hand, all our wild woods bears a flower which cap be 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: I beg you to compared with that of our favourite? We may 
pardon the enthusiasm which betrays me into, fearlessly challenge for it the Closest comparison, 
continued tresspasses on your patience. As an Its early putting forth, and .the. beauty of its 
<fld friend of the Buckeye tree, Iffeel* that to be leaves and blossoms, -are appropriate type*- 
faithful I must dwell still longer on its virtues. our native population, whose rapid and beautiful 
In aiTcrur woods, there is no tree so hard to developemont, will not be domed fiy those whom 
kill as toe Buckeye, The deepest gilding Will I now address. Her disproved-by, reference ,to 
not deaden ft, and even after it is cat down and their character. 

worked up into the side of a cabin, it will send FinaUy, the Buckeye derives its name from 
out young branches—derating to all the world, the resemblance el ite nut to thereof ttoMfe 
that Buckeyes ate not easily conquered, and the finest organ of our noblest wiWanimairWbMe 
could with difficulty be destroyed. the name itself, is compounded ef a Welsh and 

The Buckeye has generally been condemned a Saxon word, belonging*therefore, to tfie eldest 
as unfit for fried, but its very incombustibility portions of o\wr vernacular tongue, and oennoPtr 
has been found ran advantage; for no tree of the ing us with, toe primitive stocks,. of which*, eto* 
forest is equaUy valuable for backlogs, which are fathom Were but scions planted jn tbe .-Briw 
the fine qua non of eves^ goodoabiaf fire, , Hms l Wojfcl :> 
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ffet* Mr. Pdtesirient ami Gentlemen, I must 
dismiss this fascinating topic,. My object has 
heeU to shew the peculiar fitness of the Buckeye 
to be made the.symbol*tree of our native popu¬ 
lation. This arises from its many excellent 
qualities. Other trees have greater magnitude;, 
abd stronger trunks. They are the Hercules of 
the forest; and like him of old, who was distin¬ 
guished "only for physical power, they are re¬ 
markable chiefly for mechanical strength. Far 
different is it with the, Buckeye, which ( does hot 
dupend.on brute force to effect its. objects ; but 
exercises, as it were, a moralpowe^ and admo¬ 
nishes afi who adopt its name, to rely upon in¬ 
tellectual cultivation, instead of bodily prowess. 


Pittsburgh and Ciucinwili. 

In the ** Advertiser” of the 23d ultimo, after 
quoting U statement in the Pittsburgh “ Spirit 
~tif the Age,*’ that as many as twelve sugar mills 
arid engines had been manufactured in that city 
this season, I remarked .that we had made of 
tjkose articles in Cinciana^r, this year already, 
forty-eight, and that twelve ipore would be com¬ 
pleted during the current season,,dialing sixty 
in all; and that, m comparing these widely dif¬ 
ferent results, full justice would not be done to 
oar business operations without.adverting to the 
fact, that the,Pittsburgh made mills and engines 
were of a smaller description, which at $3,500 
each, Ufere worth $42,000; while those of Cincin¬ 
nati manufacture averaged. $5 ? 0OO cafch, apd 
made an aggregate of $240,000. . My compara¬ 
tive Statement was made for the purpose of disa¬ 
busing our citizens of the impression which pre¬ 
vails to som'e extent he're, that the mailufactiynng 
interest of Cincinnati is inferior in magnitude to 
that of Pittsburgh. I added, “ abstract the rol¬ 
ling mills, glafes and cotton yatn factories of 
Pittsburgh from the comparison,-and in every 
ether description of mechanical industry and 
products, Cincinnati is far in advance of that 
place.” 

The editor of the Spirit d/ the Age makes this* 
statement the-subject of a long article, which, as 
I hare not room to giverthe whole, and dislike, 
OH a subjeet of this sort) to make extracts, lest J 
IfiVite suspicion of garbling the article, I shall, 
merely say that he dees both the subject and my¬ 
self injustice—Unintentionally, as I believe: For 
. Instance, although he quotes my dosing remark 
eorrectly—-the same that I* have placed in this 
fcftide ifi quotations—^yet he slider, in less than 
dx lines, from M ruffing mills” to manufactures 
of iron, and appears throughout the article to 
■suppose that I wosdesirotes to exclude the entire" 
iron manufacture of Pittsburgh from the compa¬ 
risons I made. 1 am Weil owaee of the magni¬ 
tude of the rolling mill operations there, and 

Ai SO.'t r 


freely acknowledge that in bar irOtf as tveBashi 
cotton yarns,our Cincinnati manubactnfefs are 
left in foe background. As to glass, we <fo not 
manufacture it. And in saying that if these ar¬ 
ticles were excluded from the comparison, we 
were far. in advance of Pittsburgh, I did not mean 
to concede that our general mechanical and ma¬ 
nufacturing operations did hot surpass those of 
Pittsburgh. Ihe statistiGS of the census of 1840, 
I thought, had. settled that question^ for, if our 
manufacturing and mechanical products exceeded 
those of Pittsburgh in 1840, the disparity must 
be heightened by the lapse of later years.- . 

After all, the true way in debates of this sort, 
is to farniSh the statistics. Jf Mr- Riddle, of-the 
Spirit of the Age, will makeout a statement of 
the manufactures of irop and other metals, wood, 
leather, cotton, .wool and linen, drugs, paints, 
chemicals, paper, food, &c., classifying it under 
different heads, giving the details which make np 
the aggregate, in short, affording the means of 
furnishing acorresponding statement for Cincin¬ 
nati, I will pledge myself to .furnish a statement 
in similar form ,of out operations, rind let the 
figures-determine the dispute. Each party hold¬ 
ing himself liable to prove any part of the state¬ 
ment which may be required. 1 

By Pittsburgh, I include all the adjacent parts, 
across both rivers, wifhin t one mile, arid the like 
distance in other directions. By Cincinnati, I 
include the like circular distance. 


Xlie Beaten Bath. 

Bt ti j/p5f. 

“ We are born—we live—we die—We are burled!” 

I. 

That Beaten Path ! that Beaten Path ! 

It goeth fiy the door; 

And many a tale tb tell it hath y 
Of the days that are no morel 
For o’er that path, in weal arid wo. 

Earth’s weary ones have trod;. N 
And many a hurried step, or slow, ,-*■+- 

Hath press’d its time-worn sod; 

Here Childhood’s mirth and Youth’s glad-shout 
Have each its merry peal rungrout; 

Oft, gentle Woraan’s graceful tread, 

In fairy motion o’er it sped; . 

And Manhood’s carC surcharged breast 
A weightier step upon it press’-d ; 

While Age’s palsied footsteps, slow, 

Here last, perchance, abroad 
Have feebly tottered forth, to show 
Three-score-and-ten prepared to go,— * 

Life’s journey trodden now below— 

To stay Its Stepsnritth Cad! - 
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Sw’tt thou- ydnder smiHug boy'. 

Just escaped his mother’s arms? 

V^ith What eager, gushing joy— 

•Heedless of tar fend alarms— 

Out upon that path he springs, 

Light as bird with feathered wings; 

Running now a frolic race, 

Walking then with sobieir pace, 

Ahd, anon, with childish.grace, 

Oastingdown his weariedfbrm, 

Witii ufiusod exertion warm, 

Oti the grassy margin, green, 

Of the pathway he is in,*— 

Of that path which thus, a child, 

Treads he first, with spirits wild;— 

Of that path which he ekaU tread, 

Oft ip manhood’s darker day. 

When Ins weary, aching-head 
. Gladly: would he seek to lay 
With'the care-forgetting dead, ' 

* ’He^th ita grassy turf for aye! 

Hi* 

Ring out! Ring out! A joyous shout 
For the fair and gentle Bride! 

Make room! make room! for foe gallant Groom, 
In, his dashing and manly pric(e!* 

For his Bridal’s done!—he hath woo’d and won 
The flower of the country rare; 

'And worthy he of his Ladye—she, 

The fairest of England’s fair! 

Ring out! Ring out! A pealing shout! 

Let Vassal to Vassal call, , 

Each servant gay* in his best array. 

Attend in the ancient Hall: 

For the Bndall train ridefo oh aipain, 

And the Lord of that Hall-doth-come; 

By that path where, a boy, first he wandered in 

joy> 

He bringeth his fair Bride home! 


IV. 

A foil!—A sad and a muffled toll 
Ortte deep Church-bell; for a parted soul! 

Thd Child that in glee o’er that -pathway sped— 
The Youth that in beauty and manhoOd wed— 
The Aged Lord of the Castle is dead! 

Hath rested his body in solemn state, 

And how ’tis borne from the Castle gate; 

Bad its retainers, as mournfully slow, 

Oter that Beaten Path they go—• 

That path through which, when a child, he sped, 
"That path by which his fair Bride he led, 

That path o’er Which they now bear him—dead! 
Pause they now at yon Churchyard’s door. 

And now—’tis entered*—the pathway o’er; 
That Beaten Path he will pass no more! 


Ope Sty usd a Bair ia the f4& er st 

feaecu Chower. 

[BY A SUFFERER.] 

Saturday, July 23, 1843.—Took my hat for a 
walk; wife—as wives are apt to—began to load 
mfe with messages, upon seeing me ready to go 
btit. Asked me to call at Cousin M’s, and bor¬ 
row for her the “Sorrows of Werter;” Hate tb 
have a wife re^ui such namby-pamby stuff, but 
must humor her whims, and concluded that 1 had 
rather she would take pleasure over Werter’s 
Sorrows, than* efoploy her tongtie in making 
Ssorrow’focy our humble sefrant. 

Got to Cousin M’s door. Now, Cousin is an 
old maid, and a dreadful tidy woman. Like tidy 
women well enbugh, but can’t bear your dread¬ 
ful tidy oneb, because I am always in dread While 
on their premises,Jest I should offend their super¬ 
superlative neafocss by a bit of gravel on the 
sole of my boot "or such matter. 

-Walked in, delivered my message, and seated 
myself, in one of her cane bottom chairs, while 
she rummaged the bookcase. Forgot to take out 
my ^cavendish before 1 entered, and while she 
hunted, felt the tide rising! No spitbox in the > 
room, window's closed, floor carpeted, stove var¬ 
nished. Looked ta the fireplace—foil of flowers, 
and hearth newly daubed with Spanish brown: 
here was a fix. Felt the flood of essence of ca- 
Venditeh accumulating. Began to reason with 
myself whether, .as a last alternative, it were 
better to drown the flowers, redaub the hearth, or 
,flood the carpet. Mouth in the mean time pretty 
well filled. To add to my misery she began to 
ask questions. “Did you ever read this book, 
——“Yes, ma’m” said I, in a voice like 
a frog from the bottom of a well, when I wished 
book, aunt, and all, were with Pharaoh’s host, in 
the Red Sea. “How do you like it?” continued 
the indefatigable querist. I threw my head on 
the back of the chair, and my mouth upward to 
prevent an overflow. “Pretty well,” said I. 
She at last found the Sorrows of Werter, and 
came toward me. “O! dear, Cousin Oliver, don’t 
put your, head on the back of the chair, now 
dqn’t—^you’U:grease it, and take off the gilding.” 

•I could not answer her, having now lost the 
■'power of speech entirely, and my cheeks were 
distended like those of a toad under a mushroom. 
“Why, Oliver,” said my persevering tormentor, 
unconscious of the reason of my appearance, 
“you are sick; I know you are; your face is 
dreadfully swelled;”.and before I could prevent 
her, her hartshorn was clapped, to my distended 
nostrils. As my mouth was closed imperturba¬ 
bly, the orifices in my nasal organ were at 
that time my only breathing pla£e. Judge, 
then, what a commotion a full shuff of harts¬ 
horn created amdng my olfactories. 

I bolted for the door, and a hearty ackeehe- 
hee! relieved my proboscis, and tobacco, chyle, 
&c., “all at once disgorged” from my mouth, 
restored me the faculty of speech. Her eyqs 
followed me in astonishment, and I returned 
and relieved my embarrassment by putting a 
load on my conscience. I told her I had been 
trying to relieve the toothache by the temporary 
use of tobacco, while, truth to tell, I never had 
an aching fang in my head. I went home mor¬ 
tified. 

t Sunday Forenoon .—Friend A. invited myself 
i and wife to take a seat with him to hear the cel- 
' ebrated Mr. -- preach. Conducted by 
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neighbor As hr Mb pew*. Mdutli as udasl, fuW 
of tobacco, and, horrorool horrors 1 found the 
pew elegantly carpeted with white and green, 
two or three mahogany crickets, and a hpt staiid, 
hut no spitbox. Tne services commenced; every 
peal on the oxgan was answered' 4>y an internal 
appeal-from my month for a: liberation from .its 
contents,but the,thing was impossible. I thought 
of using'my hat for a spitbox, then of turning 
one of the crickets over, but I could do nothing 
imperceived. I* took out -my. handkerchief, but 
found, in .the plenitude of.hqr officiousne^s, that 
niy wifeJiad. placed one of her White cambrics irt 
my pocket instead of my bahdafipa. Here was 
a dilemma. By theUhne the preacher had, named 
his^ext, my cheeks had reached their, utmost ten¬ 
sion, and I must spitjor die. 

I arose, seized my hat, and made for the door. 
My wife—confound these women fiow they dog 
one about! imagining me tniwelf, she Bright 
have known better—got up and. followed me opt; 
“ Are you unwell, Oliver ?” said shq, as the door 
closed after us. I answered her by putting but 
the eyes of an unlucky dog with a flood of ex¬ 
pressed essence df cavendish. “Iwish,” said 
nhe, “ Mr. A. had a spit-box in his pew.*!, ^“Sd 
do I.” We footed it home in moody silence. I 
was sorry my wife had lost the sermon, but hoW 
could I help it; ? These women are so affection¬ 
ate, confound them i no, I don’t mean so. JBut 
she might have known what ailed me, an$ kept 
her seat. 

Tobacco 1 O tobacco ! But the deeds of that 
day are not told yet. After .the conclusion of 
the services along came farmer Ploughshare^ He 
had seen me go out of church and stopped at the 
open window where I sat. “ Sick to-day Mr. 

- V* “Rather unwell,” answered I, and 

there was another lie to place to the account of 
tobacco. “We had powerful preaching, Mr. 
--; sorry you had tq go out.” My wife ask¬ 
ed him in, and in h’e came ; she might know eh 
would, but women must be polite. But she wds 
the sufferer by it. Compliments over, I gave 
him my chair at the open window. Down he 
sat, and fumbling in his pockets, he drew forth a 
formidable plug of tobacco, and commenced un¬ 
twisting it. “ Then you use tobacco,” said 1. 
“A leetle occasionally,” said he, as he deposited 
from three to four inches in his cheek. I men¬ 
tally pity those using more. “A neat fence that 
■of yourn,” as flood after flood bespattered a newly 
painted white fence near the window. “Yes,” 
said I, M but I like a darker color.” “ So do I,” 
answered Ploiigshare, “ and yaller suits my no-1 
tion. It don't show,dirt.’’ And he moistened 
my carpet with his favorite color. Good, thought 
I, my wife will ask him in again I guess. We 
were now summoned to dinner. Farmer Plough¬ 
share seated himself. I saw his long fingers iu 
that particular position in which a tobacco chew* 
er knows howto put his digits when about to un¬ 
lade. He drew them across his mouth; I trem¬ 
bled for the consequences, should lie throw such 
a load upon the hearth or the floor. But he had 
no intention thus to waste his quid, and, shock¬ 
ing to relate, deposited it beside his plate on my 
wife’s damask doth. 

This Was too much. I plead sickness and rose. 
There was no lie in the assertion now, I was sick. 
I retired from the table, but my departure did not 
discompose farmer Ploughshare, who was uncon¬ 
scious of having done Wrong. I returned in sea-, 
son tq see him re-place his quid in his mouth to 


undergo a second mastication, and the church | 
bell opportunely ringing*- called him away he- , 
lore lie could use;.his p^ate for a spit-box, fpr 
such, I am persuaded would have been his nCxt 
motion. I went up straits, and throwing myself 
on the bed, fell asleep. Dreanh* of inundation, 
floods and fire harassed! me. I thought I was 
burning and smoking like a segar. I, then 
thought the Merrimack lmd burst its bonks and 
'was about to overflow me with its waters. I 
-could not escape, the'Water had reached^ my 
chin—I tasted it, it was like: .tobacco juice.' I 
coughed and screamed> and awakening, found I 
had been to sleep with a quid rn my mot^th. My 
wife entered at the moment! I threW Way the 
filthy weed—“Huz,if I lyere you I Would hot 
use that stuff anymore.” . ' , 

“ I won’t,*.’ said I. Neither fig nor twist, pig¬ 
tail or cavendish has passed my lips since, nor 
ever shall they again. -* 

Culture of the drape. 

Robinson & Jo^es, of our fcity, have Jdtely put 
to, press a brief practical treatise on the. culture 
of the grape, worth fifty times the price to the 
purchaser, which it costs, him, io the profitable 
hints it suggests. The author is one of a num¬ 
ber of individuals who cultivates the grape in 
Hamilton county. My, perusal of this manual, 
which gives the proper statistics oq thi^ sqbject, 
has afforded,me tfie following conclusions; 

1. Individuals iu Hamilton county who have 
one-twentieth of their farm in grapes, ipake 
more of that portion than the entireresjdue. . 

2. The produce on an average exceeds a yield 
of 400 gallons to the acre, as high in some in¬ 
stances as 700 gallons being made p*om a small . 
vineyard of eighteen hundred vines, embracing 
not quite an acre. At the current rate for the 
article—$1,50 per gallon—this would, be $6C!0 
per acre as the crop value, and worth under any 
possible depre9iation,4Q0 dollars per acre? which 
would be a net profit of 250. dollars to each acre, 

a revenue no other crop affords. - 

3. The Catawba grape, which is now generally 
cultivated iu this region, affords a wine that 
stands without a competitor in the world, and 
no degree of extension in its culture could ever i 
reduce the price to fifty q^ots per gallon. r At I 
that rate, raising grapes would be more puofUn- I 
ble than any existing crop in the West, Bu*4t 
is,in reference to raising grapes for the table^b»t | 
I feel much iuterest on this subject. At fi$ly 
cents per busjiel, Catawba grqpes will furnish ;a 
very profitable crop, although the price they are 
now worth for making wine forbids their sa^at 
that price; but they* will be furnished at that 
price here in less than five years. At. that price 
they will be as cheap as aqy other wholesome 
fruit, and ought to furnish food at the bre akf ast 
table, to the banishment of the beef-steak* and 
other animal food, which they wguld supercede. 
All fruit ought to be eaten, as. is my practice. 
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©ally in the day, and I judge tlyit the robust 
health my family enjoys should recommend the 
practice. ' , 

I can freely recommend this little treatise. 
The author insists on it, that the culture of the 
grape is not severe work, but rather an amuse¬ 
ment. ^“You are living' in the country, the 
newspapers contain nothing of importance [N.B. 
He does not take the Aove&tis£&J, the Oregon 
territory is not yet ours, and it wilj‘ be a hard 
matter to get it, the rumor of broken banks and 
Swartwoulers will not give you much trouble.” 
By way of conclusion, therefore, cultivate the 
grape. 


The Pardoning jt*owcr. 

I observe, id a late city papery notice, that an 
application will be xnadei to obtain the pardon and 
release of a certain individual convicted of hav¬ 
ing counterfeit mohey in his possession, and sen¬ 
tenced for five years to the 'penitentiary. The 
alleged ground t to r the application is the inno- 
cetibc of the convict . / know enough of the ease 
to be aUiafied of his guilt . But without tfefering 
to' what I know personally in this case, look at 
the absurdity of suffering the signatures to a 
petition to outwoigh the verdict of a jury upon 
the' subject. In such cases, men sign, frequent¬ 
ly Without looking at the petition, on simply a 
representation, of its cohtents, a statement of ac¬ 
quittal, in an instance where twelve men on 
their oaths, and after proof ahd investigation of 
the circumstances, decide that he is guilty. I do 
not undertake to judge for others, but I would 
not suffer my columns thus to aid in getting a 
convict loose on the community for any sum 
offered to procure the insertion of such notices. 
And 1 lift up my voice, feeble and alone though 
it may be, pleading with the community to 
pause before they sign Such applications. They 
are an insult to those of qur fellow citizens who 
made the verdict; they are injurious to thl com¬ 
munity who have just got rid of disturbers of 
their peace or safety. I warn every man who 
signs such applications that he is doing all in his 
peurtt* to nullify all law with its safeguards and 
restraints, and to restore the community to its 
origftml dement" of society, Where the weak and 
peaceable are made the prey of the turbulent and 
strong, and where every man assumes the right 
to judge and decide his owh cause. In one word/ 
to pruciafm the supremacy of mobs and Lynch 
few. 1 ' 

BaU-lUad to X«si«* 

■' Oil Monday, the 17th, by invitation of the Di- 
«•*»•»«£ the Little Miami Rail-Road Company, 
the editor ofr to Advertiser made one of a* pro¬ 
miscuous assemblage of traveler* to Xenia, on the 


occasion of. the Rail-Road being opened for .(ho 
first time to that flourishing «nd beautiful vil¬ 
lage, sixty-eight mites ©lit. The road winds 
through a delightful country, and follows with 
slightvariations, the oourae of the Little Miami/ 
through One of the most fertile Tallies in the wider 
world. It may indeed be doubled whether there 
be a margin of bottom land of equal breadth and 
richness on earth, taking into view the size of 
the stream. Breadths of a mile in extent filled 
with Indian corn, in its growth the most grace¬ 
ful of the cereah grains, and forming a most pic¬ 
turesque landscape, are of repeated occurence. 
Nor are the bottoms of the Little Miami, per¬ 
ceptibly of less magnitude, fifty or sixty miles up 
the stream. The road appears well finished and 
must create, as well as provide ,for, an immense 
travel and transportation northward, and even¬ 
tually to the Lake and the Atlantic Cities. 
Everywhere along the road I found abundant 
testimony that the most ample harvest has been 
or is about to be gathered in, that has been 
known for six years, and the quality is as re¬ 
markable as the quantity. . The next link in the 
chain will take us. to Springfield, which will 
then enable the traveling community to connect 
with the line of the National Road both east and 
west. 

The Little Miami and Sandusky Rail-Road, of 
which this route is the commencement, will form 
when completed, a most important avenue .for 
the transportation of western produce east, and 
of the Atlantic Cities’ merchandize west. Of 
whpt magnitude its business is destined to be¬ 
come, may be inferred from the amount of mer¬ 
chandize which is now sent to and received from 
Toledo, 1143 packages for the west and south¬ 
west being received in one day by one of our for¬ 
warding houses. The Canal transportation is 
preparing the Rail-Road transportation business, 
so that by the time the Rail-Road is completed, 
the entire Canal business will thus be turned 
over to the cars. 


College of Dental Surgery. 

Among this years’ city improvements may be 
numbered an unassuming building of no particu¬ 
lar order of architecture, which occupies the well 
known scite of Talbott’s school room, on College 
street, and nearly covering the lot on which it is 
built; the edifice being 60 feet by 27, and three 
stories in height. This is the new College of 
Dental Surgery of Dr. Cook and his associates. 
The building is expected to be finished by the 1st 
of next month, and to be fitted up for theoretical 
and demonstrative teaching on Dental Science, 
by the first Monday of November, when the pub¬ 
lic lecture* commence. The main Hall of the 
coitegfritrtlte teetufe room, capable of holding 850 
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person*. Other rooms will be appropriated to ] 
tike library and anatomical museum and labora¬ 
tory, and mechanical operations of the college. 

In Hie testimonials which .will be afforded to 
the, public by competent and skilful professors to 
those who shall graduate .there, must result pro¬ 
tection from the impositions and in many cases 
irreparable injuries which have been inflicted on 
the community by* mere pretenders td dental 
knowledge. 

As a subject of city pride, it may be stated 
that Baltimore andCincinnati are the only cities 
in the world, in which colleges of dental surgery 
exist. 


P«stU». 

« A Yankee” finds employment in the north¬ 
west region of our city in carding cotton for 
bustles. I hope the extensive scale on which he 
carries on his operations will,reduce the price of 
bran, and thereby restore that article to its legi¬ 
timate use. The following is his advertisement, 
which I insert without charge:- 

Bustles*. Bustles!!—T he undersigned having 
recently .put in operation some cards in the 
building on the southwest corner of Smith and 
Seventh streets, would respectfully inform the 
fashionable part of the community that he is pre¬ 
pared to make any quantity of Bustles of the 
latest and most approved patterns, containing 
from four to sixteen pounds of superior carded 
cotton, at short notice. Bustles warranted to fit 
or no sale. 

N. B. When not supplied with orders for the 
above article the machinery will be employed in 
manufacturing a very superior article of Batting 
from clean cotton, which article can be had at 
all times in quantities to suit, and at the right 
price, of A YANKEE. 


Commission. 

By His Excellency , Arthur St. 
Clair, Esq., Governor and Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Territory 
of the United States, North-West 
of the River Ohio, to Benjamin 
Perle, Greeting. 

You being appointed an Ensign in the First 
Regiment of Hamilton County Militia, by virtue 
of the Power vested in me, I do by these presents 
(reposing special trust and confidence in ybur 
Loyalty, Courage and good Conduct) commis¬ 
sion you accordingly .—You ate therefore care¬ 
fully and diligently to discharge the duty Of an 
Ensign in leading, ordering and exercising said 
Regiment in Arms, both inferior Officers and 
Soldiers; pad to keep them in good Order and 
Discipline: And they are hereby commanded to 


THE SEAL OF 
THE TERRITO¬ 
RY OF THE U.S. 
N. W. OF THE 
RIVER OHIO. 


pbey you as their Ensign, and you Urn yourself to 
observe and follow speh Orders and Instructions 
as you shall from Time to Time receive from me 
or your superior Officers. 

Gfaen under my hand, and the SeaL of the 
said Territory of the United States, the 
21st day of August# in the Yean of our 
Lord 1798, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America, the twen- 
ty^third. 

By His Excellency’s Command, 

WM. HENRY HARRISON,. 

Secretary. % 

Statistics. 

It is remarkable how much worthless informa¬ 
tion goes the rounds of the press, when the exer¬ 
cise of a moment’s reflection would detect Its 
character. This is the business of the editor,-r- 
if he be too lazy or too incompetent to doso, bis 
re aiders will hardly take thepaihs. 

Our fellow citizen, Nicholas, Longworth, is 
stated in several of our city papers to have made 
50f> bbis native wine this season. If these edi¬ 
tors had knoWn or knowing the fact haul remem¬ 
bered it, that the season of pressing . grapes iied 
not yet arrived, this statement would hardly 
have been made. Mr. Longworth’s wine, be fee 
quantity what it may, will not be barreled for 
weeks to come. 


CQRBESPONDEN^K. 

The Cal la Ethhpica. 

Mr. Gist.—In your paper of last week (here 
appeared some remarks/m (he Calls EthlopiCa, 
wherein Mr. Pancoast remarked it Was a native 
of Pennsylvania* Or to that effect. If the plant 
alluded to be the Calla,'Mr. Pancoast is much 
mistaken; and I presume Mr. Schnptz is a man 
not likely to palm on the public .a native plant 
for thy of foreign origin. The Calla Ethiopia 
is a native of the Cape of GoocFfiope, throwing 
up a stem two to three feet high, depdndhtg on 
the age of the plant. The flower is singularly 
formed of ene whorl or vase-like calyx of. put* 
white, in the spring. The leaf is arrow-shaped; 
the root, perennial and tender, will not hear Hie 
leajst frost, consequently cannot be a native of 
hist country. This plant may stand ©u(l all the 
winter in the south, if planted in the mud two 
or three feet below the surface of the water: as 
the root would then be sufficiently protected front 
frost. This plant is too generally cultivated with 
the lover of flowers in this part to kpow that it re¬ 
quires the warmth of a mom to protect it through 
the winter, and may be considered a green-house 
plant. TV WINTER. 
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CaftiS8jP(NVDSN,CE. 

Beo*lfectltni -mf Harmar’a Canipalgx. 

Mr. C. Cist: 

Dear Sir.—I forward you, as I promised, my 
recollections of the incidents connected with Har- 
mar’s Campaign, which fell under my observa¬ 
tion, or in which I bore a part 

General Harmar marched his army from Fort 
Washington, if I recollect right, the last week 
of September, 1790. His expedition was designed 
against the Indian towns on the St. Joseph, or 
Maumee, near where Fort Wayne was afterwards 
built. The army followed the trace made be 
Gen. Geo. R. Clarke with the Kentucky troops, 
in October, 17812, as far as the Piqua towns, on 
both sides of the Great Miami, which were de¬ 
stroyed by him on that visit Thence we had a 
tolerable Indian trace to where there had been a 
large trading establishment, St. Mary's, from 
which we had a good Indian trace to our final 
object, which was sixty-four miles from there 
into the wilderness. 

There were, perhaps, one hundred and thirty 
of the Kentucky militia mounted and armed: one 
third of that force with swords and pistols, the 
balance with rifles. They were remarkably use¬ 
ful in that campaign, being found active and ef¬ 
ficient in hunting up pack-horses or beef cattle, 
which were apt to stray off after night, scouring 
the woods for the purpose, and sometimes rousing 
from ttfbir concealment Indians who were watch¬ 
ing our movements. On account of these servi¬ 
ces they were exempt from camp duty at night 

When the army got within thirty or forty miles 
of the Indian towns for which we were marching, 
there were ten or twelve of these mounted men 
sent out in search of some pack-horses that had 
been lost over night They started a smart young 
Indian, took him prisoner, brought him into camp, 
where he was examined by two of the Kentucki¬ 
ans, who understood the Indian language. He 
spoke freely; and told all he knew respecting the 
movements of his people, saying that they had at 
first intended to make a stand and defend their 
townsi but after holding a council, gave up the 
idea, and had moved their families and property 
down the river, intending to burn their wigwams. 
When the army arrived they found all his state¬ 
ments true. 

Two days after the army reached the Indian 
towns, orders were given to draft four hundred 
men from the different companies, with a view to 
send them out and see what discoveries they could 
make respecting the enemy. They were to draw 
two days provisions, and to be out over night. 

About twenty of the mounted men, and, per¬ 
haps, half a dozen footmen volunteered to go 
along. I was one of these last. The detachment 


crossed the St. Joseph where the centre of the 
town stood; struck a tracd on the west bank 
that led a west course, and followed it within one 
mile of the river. On the route the mounted men 
started two Indians and shot them both; lost one 
man ourselves. Pursued the trace till sunset, and 
found evident signs, though much scattered, of 
Indians. None of them appeared fresh. About 
sunset the six pounder in camp was fired. Col. 
Trotter, of Lexington, Ky., who had the com- 
'mand of the detachment, concluded this was a 
signal for our recall, and countermarching wo 
got into camp a little after dark. The next day’s 
tour we were placed under the command of Col* 
Hardin, we crossed the river where we did the 
day before, and struck a good Indian trace a short 
distance from the river, directly north; after fol¬ 
lowing it four or five miles, we found considera¬ 
ble of fresh signs of savages. Two or three In¬ 
dian dogs got in among the troops, which disap¬ 
peared again shortly, discovering that they were 
not among their masters. 

The Colonel ordered a halt, directing the diffe¬ 
rent companies to station themselves on the right* 
and left of the trace, and keep a sharp lookout. 
Our company went round the point of a brushy 
grove, which threw us out of sight of the trace, 
though not far from it The Colonel sent Maj. 
Fountain, with eight or ten mounted men, to re¬ 
connoitre. After travelling a short distance on 
that trace, they came to where it crossed a small 
stream of water, which, being muddy ou each 
side, pointed out plainly the fresh tracks of Indi¬ 
ans who had been making a hasty retreat, with 
a view of drawing the detachment into an am¬ 
buscade. The Major returned, aAd reported ac¬ 
cordingly. Colonel Hardin was so keen for pur¬ 
suit, that he started off with the principal part of 
the troops in such a hurry, that he forgot to give 
us any orders. After waiting awhile we became 
impatient, struck the trace, and finding the/ 
were gone, followed on. We had not gone far, 
however, until we met Major Fountain, and Cap¬ 
tain Faulkner, having explained that we had 
been directed to halt until we. should get orders 
to march, we pressed forward to overtake the 
main body of our comrades. 

In a short time we met two of the mounted 
men at fall speed, each having a wounded man 
behind him. “ Retreat,” said they, ” for God’s 
sake! There are Indians enough to eat us all 
up.” We proceeded on, however, till we had 
gained a high swell of ground, when we saw our 
troops putting back upon the trace—the Indians 
in pursuit, yelling and shooting. 'We halted, 
formed a line across the trace, and treed, with a 
view to give them a shot. They came within 
seventy or eighty yards of us, when they halted 
instantly. I expect the reason was Col. Hardin, 
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Hall, Fountain, and four or five others were on 
horseback close by where we were. We remain¬ 
ed there until the retreating troops had all passed 
by, none of whom halted with us except the men 
on horseback. We covered their retreat, and 
marched into camp a short time after dark, under 
the direction of Cols. Hardin and Hall. The six 
pounder was discharged every hour till daylight, 
as a signal for the benefit of the stragglers, of 
which several came in that night. 

Having been acquainted with Col. Hall in 
Bourbon County, Kentucky, and knowing he 
was near the front, I went to his tent next 
morning, to learn what had been the move¬ 
ments in front on the day before. He stated 
that the trace passed through a narrow prairie 
with a heavy growth of timber and underbrush 
on each side. At the far end it entered into a 
thick growth of timber. At this spot within a 
few fee* of the trace, the*enemy had kindled up 
a fire. Here the, advance halted as soon as they 
came up, and just at this moment the Indians 
rose from their coverts on. the prairie sides, and 
# poured in a deadly fire so sudden and unexpected 
that it threw our troops into a confusion, from 
which they could not be rallied, and it was on 
their retreat, we being within a short distance of 
that prairie path, that we protected their right 
about movement, as I have already stated. 

The army lay some days encamped, after 
Hardin’s detachment had been thus defeated, 
when preparations were made for our return to 
Fort Washington, after destroying all 'the pro¬ 
perty of the enemy within reach. The first day 
the army marched about five miles, leaving a 
party of three or four mounted men with an offi¬ 
cer on a commanding piece, of ground to observe 
if the Indians should make their appearance and 
offer signs of pursuit. About two hours after the 
army had disappeared, the Indians began to come 
in by droves, hunting for hid provisions, as they 
had large quantities put up in that way. On 
learning this late in the evening, from the party 
left behind to watch their movements, Col. Har¬ 
din was keen to have another brush with the sa¬ 
vages. A draft of four hundred men was accord¬ 
ingly made and placed under his command, in 
the calculation to surprise them before daylight. 
The detachment marched back to the post where 
this officer with his party had been stationed, 
when, taking to the left hand, Col. Hardin cross¬ 
ed the 'St. Mary’s near its junction with the St. 
Joseph’s, and pushed forward up the west bank 
of that river towards the Indian town built there. 
He was followed by Majors Fountain, M‘Millay 
andWyllys. Harmar’s trace crossed /the Maumee 
River at Harmar’s ford. As soon as the river 
was passed the town was in sight. The day was 
*«st dawning as the troops moved on, Major 


Fountain, with a few mounted men in front. 
As they turned the point of a hazel thicket, and 
at a few rods distance, fifteen or twenty Inmans 
were discovered around a fire. The Major char¬ 
ged right in among them, fired both his pistols, 
and then drew his sword; but, ten or twelve of 
the savages, at the time not more than as many 
feet off, discharged their rifles at him. One of 
the soldiers, George Adams by name, being close 
by fired on them and received four or five flesh 
wounds by a volley in return. Wyllys and M*Mil¬ 
lay, with a small party of regulars, finally suc¬ 
ceeded in drawing them into the river. Fountain 
although wounded in several places, and survi¬ 
ving but a few minutes, yet hung to his saddle. 
Our men took him off, and buried him under the 
side of a log, or under a bank, and Adams rode 
the horse in. When Wyllys, with the regulars, 
was driving the savages into the river, Hardin 
met them on the other side, but was compelled 
by inferiority of force to retire. There were 
many Indians killed in the skirmish of the second 
day; and if we had had a few more troops detach¬ 
ed from Harmar’s command, of those who were 
not wanted in camp, the enemy would have re¬ 
ceived the worst drubbing they ever got from the 
whites; as it was, they lost more men than they 
ever lost before in any one of our western battles. 
Majors Fountain and Wyllys were both killed, 
with other officers of inferior rank. Major M‘Mil- 
lan collected the scattering troops and remained 
on the ground until all the Indians had disap¬ 
peared, and then marched into damp, which he 
reached before sunset. 

Next morning General Harmar sent Captains 
Wells and Gaines, both of the Kentucky troops, 
as an express to Fort Washington. When they 
reached the bottoms of the Big Mibmi, at a short 
turn of the trace they were following, they met 
five Indians very unexpectedly. On the instant, 
Gaines wheeled to the left and Wells to the right 
and by the promptness of the movement saved 
their lives. They both made a wide circuit;— 
Wells got to the mouth of the Miami, and Gaines 
struck the river where Ripley now stands. The 
army, however, reached Fort Washington before 
either Gaines or Wells. 

I knew Jacob Fowler and Ellison Williams. 
They were both good woodsmen and hunters. 
Fowler was in St. Clair’s campaign, in the com¬ 
missary or quarter-master’s department. He had 
a friend, a Captain Piatt, who was killed at St. 
Clair’s defeat. He had also a brother killed by 
the Indians, within a mile or two of Hamilton, 
while we were out on St. Clair’s expedition. 
Williams, I believe, was in neither Harmar’s 
nor St. Clair’s campaigns. 

I would be glad to have a chat with your friend 
John Bush. There is no doubt we could recol- 
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lect many other incidents that took place in Har¬ 
mans campaign, if we had a chance of comparing 
notes. 

The Indian prisoner, to whom I referred in 
the early part of this letter, was taken to Fort 
Washington, although Afterwards sent home. 

Yours, f 

THOMAS IRWIN. 

Blue Bell, Butler County, Ohio, 

August S3* 1845. 


Wholesomeneu of Fruit. 

Such is the cheapness of meat in the United 
States, as compared with European countries, 
that the emigrants to America have acquired a 
taste for the indulgence, which they have trans¬ 
mitted to their descendants, until we have be¬ 
come the most carniverous nation on the globe. 
Perhaps I ought to except the Feejee islanders, 
whose principal food is the bodies of their ene¬ 
mies, captured or slain in battle. 

I entertain great doubts of the wholesomeness 
of any diet, in which meat forms the largest 
share; and as I have all my life enjoyed an un¬ 
common degree of good health, I must impute it 
to the great extent to which vegetable food enters 
into my entire sustenance. Lest I be misunder¬ 
stood on this point, let me state briefly and ex¬ 
plicitly, that ! refer to bread and fruits. 

My family of eleven persons consumes a bar¬ 
rel of flour every twenty days. One half my 
marketing is fruit, which I buy of the best qua¬ 
lity and fully ripe. 

There is no finqr climate in the world for fruit 
than our own country, and the west surpasses 
the east in quality and productiveness, as far as 
our Atlantic region transcends Europe. France, 
Spain, Italy, and the Levant, furnish figs and 
grapes of a finer quality than ours; but our 
peaches, pears, and plums, taking quality and 
quantity together, surpass those of any other 
section of the world. As to apples, our middle 
states, from western Pennsylvania and Virginia 
to Indiana inclusive, raise finer and more abun¬ 
dantly than any where on the face of the globe. 
Of this region Ohio takes the lead, and in a few 
years will be obliged to export her surplus of the 
article. 

I am not opposed to the moderate use of meat, 
but recommend by my own experience, as a pre¬ 
servative of health, a free use of fruit, always to 
be procured ripe. When grapes shall have be¬ 
come more abundant iq our markets, as they 
soon must under their general culture, they 
ought to form a regular [dish on [the breakfast 
tqble. 


modern Poetry. 

“ The world is full of Poetry. The air 
Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies 
And sparkle in its brightness. Earth is veiled, 
And mantled in its beauty.” 

I remember, when a man could read pOetiy, 
without danger* of being decoyed into reading 
mere advertisements. But having grown wiser, I 
read nothing now-a-days, as the city council, 
ordinances, by the title. The pith or point of 
an article must be discovered these times, as the 
epigram once was, by the closing line. The sub¬ 
joined article was my latest take in. 

Rescued Treasure. 

The spirits of the storm were out, 

Red lightnings rent the^murky air, 

And the tornado’s battle shout 
Had roused old Ocean from his lair. 

* High on a ridge of serried rocks 
A gallant frigate lay impaled, 

Reeling before the wild waves shocks, 

While Death the trembling seamen hailed, 
He hailed them in the breaker’s roar, 

He hailed them in the shrieking blast, 

He hailed them when the tempest tore 
From the bruised hulk the broken mast. 
And one by one they leaped and sank 
Into old Ocean’s boiling breast. 

Till all save one the cup had drank, 

That lulled them to eternal rest. 

Boldly the last survivor springs, 

Strongly he struggles toward the land, 

Till a gigantic billow flings 

Your frigate’s Captain on the strand. 

One treasure still his hand retains, 

That wind nor wave could make him drop; 
And tightly every finger strains 
On Chapman'8 Magic Razor Strop! 


Numl—mtolugy. 

MONOGRAPH OF THE DOLLAR: By J.L. Riddell, 
M. D., of the New Orleans Mint. 8vo. pp. 504. Ste¬ 
reotyped and printed by E. Shepard; 1845. 

This is a remarkable work, in which the curi¬ 
ous and rare are blended in due proportion with 
the practical and every day business of life. We 
have all heard of the almighty dollar . Here is 
the whole history of its whole family over the 
globe. The author is melter and refiner in the 
Branch Mint, New Orleans, and Professor of 
Chemistry in the Medical College of Louisiana. 
It may readily be imagined that he is therefore 
thoroughly qualified for, treating properly, the 
subjects on which he writes. 

This book presents impressiorib of every emis¬ 
sion of dollars which have been coined in the va¬ 
rious mints of the world, duly classified, with 
a corresponding arrangement of their Counter- 
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feits, embracing specimens of all the various imi-! 
tations which are spread over the United States 
and perhaps other countries. The variations of 
the gaanine are 147, of the counterfeits 277. Of 
these 62 of the genuine, and 242 of the counter¬ 
feits,' are of Mexican dollars alone. What a sa¬ 
tire on human nature ! 242 counterfeiting es¬ 
tablishments in the United States !! 

The book is replete With a great variety of 
knowledge, at once full and exact in its details, 
affording every variety of information to the ban¬ 
ker, the cfiin collector, and to the general reader, 
much of it being rare and curious, and all of it of 
great practical importance. Such is the exact¬ 
ness of the impression that a counterfeit may be 
detected by it at a glance. 

It is almost inconceivable that any individual, 
however qualified for the peculiar studies the 
Writing of this treatise demands,' could be found 
disposed to engage in the immense amount of la¬ 
bor it involves, or that a person willing to devote 
years of patient toil to such an enterprise should 
possess the necessary scientific knowledge for 
the purpose. 

The work is admirably classified as well a§ ar¬ 
ranged for reference, and for comparison of those 
genuine and counterfeit pieces, which correspond 
to each other, and in short is a book which no bu¬ 
siness man should be without. 

I observe from a notice in the work that 
this valuable publication will probably be the pre¬ 
cursor of a treatise on coins, foreign and do¬ 
mestic, perhaps more extensive and general in 
its nature. 

I cannot close this article without referring to- 
the typography and binding of this book, which 
are both creditable in a high degree to its Cin¬ 
cinnati getting up. The binding is by C. F. 
Wilstach, corner Main and Fourth streets, and 
will compare to advantage with any specimens 
of the kind from the Atlantic bjnderies. 


City Dignitaries. 

Every city has its own great men in the per¬ 
son of its public functionaries. We have all 
heaid of the Lord Mayor of London, with his 
magnificent coach and out riders. And a Lon¬ 
don Alderman—what associations duster round 
the very name 1 I must repeat an anecdote or 
two. 

At a late pubiie dinner in London, one of the 
company was speaking of the blessings of Provi¬ 
dence. 

“Ay!” said Alderman W., who was present, 
sm a ck i ng his tips, “ it is indeed a Messed place. 
We get a U eur turtle soup firem it” 

A beggar solicited feed firem another of these 


dignitaries, who directed his.servant to give tne 
applicant a crust of bread. The half famished 
wretch devoured it on the spot. Emboldened by 
the favour, he asked for other assistance* 

“ Fity a poor man your worship.” 

“ Poor,” exclaimed hie worship, “ I would give 
five guineas for your appetite.” 

Our great men are the City Council. The 
Mayor, it is true,‘is the terror of all evil doers, 
and discharges his fiinctions with great zeal as 
well as ability. Bat,though he has power to 
commit, he has none to discharge, The sublime 
attribute of mercy is in the hands of the Jail 
Committee of Council. 

In 1838, Jonah Martin and myself were to¬ 
gether members of the City Council. We were 
personal friends, and held the same general po¬ 
litical principles. Beyond this we had none of 
the sympathies which usually hold public men 
in the same traces. We divided on the coffee¬ 
house question-—on the huckster licenses—on 
public improvements—on every thing almost. 

We were placed together on the Jail commit¬ 
tee. Here we were again at issue. I had cen¬ 
sured the Mayor for not enforcing the laws, and 
could not with an^ degree of consistency concur 
with my colleague in turning out culprits almost 
as soon as the Mayor sent them to jail. Jonah , 
on the contrary had an unbounded antipathy to 
crowding the cells and to putting in criminals for 
the first offence, however flagrant. 

A prime minister of Spain, on a visit to Co¬ 
runna, the Duke of Ossuna, liberated a galley 
slave that acknowledged he had been a very great 
rascal and ■ deserved his punishment, while he 
paid no attention to the pleas which others made 
who alleged their innocence of the crimes laid to 
their charge. « Go,” said he “ it is not fit such 
a fellow as you should be here to corrupt the 
morals of so many honest and respectable peo¬ 
ple.”- Martin reversed the practise and was for 
turning all new offenders adrift for fear file more 
hardened cases would make them worse. So be¬ 
tween us I had as much trouble to keep them in, 
as he to get them out. 

As we approached the cells, the poor despond¬ 
ing wretches would creep out of the lairs in 
which they were disposed like so many brutes. 
Every step in the jail yard gave way in one pro¬ 
gress—the eye was kindled in hope, the head 
bowed in reverence, and unless a flagrant ease, 
the heart of the bondman was rejoicing in deliv¬ 
erance. Ours was the power to hind or to loose. 

Our great men, then, are the City Council. 
They are the Lords President of the community. 
Sovereigns, three hundred and siity-four days in 
the year, and servants on one only, the first 
Monday in April. Some of them feel according¬ 
ly like a street commissioner of that day with 
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whom an individual was remonstrating for nin- 
due exercise of authority. “ I don’t know,” said 
officer, “ how long I shall continue in office, and 
while I do reign, I mean to reign” I propose to 
furnifh a gallery of portraits of these great men, 
the conscripti paths of Cincinnati, of which next 
week will present the first of the series. 


Dayton Limestone. 

The general use which is now making of this 
building material may give interest to the follow* 
ing statements. 

This beautiful limestone,. in its rough state, 
has been used for years in Dayton, but it is only 
of late years that its fitness for ornamental pur¬ 
poses by dressing its face, was rendered apparent. 
Messrs. Dickey, Shaeffer & Co. of that city own 
the most extensive quarry in its vicinity. This 
is three miles out of it, and its elevation is 180 
feet above Dayton, which enables the proprietors 
to provide just such a descending grade for the 
cars that take it on railways into market, as to 
carry enormous loads. 

There are four courses or strata in the quarry. 
One 20 inches thick, one 13 inches, one varying 
from 5 to 12 inches, and one uniformly 4 inches 
thick. It is the first description which has been 
so extensively used in the Miami canal locks. 
The four inch stone is generally used in flagging 
pavements, and the intermediate thickness for 
ordinary building purposes. 

A walk through the streets will suffice to im¬ 
press on the public the importance, for building 
purposes, of this limestone. Otir public buildings 
are all greatly indebted for. their appearance to 
this article, which in some instances, as the Ca¬ 
thedral on Plum street, and the new Cincinnati 
College, forms the entire front. 

There is a pleasant story on the subject, which 
I am assured is not less trite tyian amusing, if. 
G. Phillips, Esq. of Dayton, and one of its influ¬ 
ential citizens, a few years since being about to 
build a fine dwelling for himself, visited Cincin¬ 
nati to procure the cut free stone, at that time 
exclusively used here. Having made his pur¬ 
chase at one of the yards here, he called on one 
of his neighbours who ran a canal boat from 
Dayton to Cincinnati. “I have a lot of cut free 
stone at Humble's yard, I want you to bring out 
on your next trip. You can find the place I 
suppose.’ ‘Very easily,’ replied the Captain dryly, 
* I took in last Week a load of our limestone and 
shall take another to-morrow for Humble to dress. 
He tells me they are preparing to use Dayton 
marble in all the best houses they are now build¬ 
ing in Cincinnati. But it’s all right, I get load¬ 
ing both ways by this means.’ 


Vary. 

Inscribed in the Album of a young friend. 

BY LEWIS J. CIST. 

Mary!—it is a gentle name, 

And they alone should bear it 

Whose gentle thoughts and kindly deeds 
Proclaim them meet to wear it. 

Mary!—the first of whom we read 
Is in the Sacred Word: 

The blessed Virgin, undefiled. 

The Mother of our Lord! 

’Twas Mary to the Saviour knelt 
And washed his feet with tears, 

Sincere repentance then she felt, 

For sins of other years. 

With pity touched the Saviour said, 

“ Thy sins be all forgiven!” 

And she who knelt a sinner, rose— 
Mary—a child of Heaven! 

Martha, we learn, remained at home, 

** Troubled with many things,” 

While Mary ran in haste to meet 
Her Lord, the King of kings! 

And He, who truly reads each heart, 
Jesus, of her did say: 

“ Mary hath chosen that good part 
Which shall not pass away!” 

And when the Lord of Heaven became 
The lowly, crucified, 

Three Marys stood around the cross. 
And wept when Jesus died. 

’Twas Mary sought at early dawn 
The tomb from whence he brake, 

And her’s the first recorded name 
The risen Saviour spake. 

Then, Mary, let it be your aim - 
To keep these still in view; 

And as you bear the gentle name, 
Possess their graces tOo! 

Be meek and lowly—pure in heart— 

Be every sin abhorred; 

Like Mary, “ Choose the better part,” 
And early seek the Lorc^! 


Printing Ink Factories. 


There are three manufactories of printing Ink 
here, which of course hot only supply the home 
market but provide for the wants of the “ Alt 
Typographic ” throughout the west, as'for as the 
article has yet been introduced. These are the 
establishments of Messrs. Henry $ Co., J . A. 
James , and Steams $ Co; My further remarks 
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apply tor the last, which is the only one I have 
had the opportunity to examine. 

Printing ink, as is generally known, is made 
of lampblack, or the soot which falls in the pro¬ 
cess of burning rosin or other bituminous sub¬ 
stances. This is done by condensing the smoke 
in buildings suitable to the purpose. The black 
is ground in oil by means of a steam engine. 

With their present fixtures Stearns & Co. can 
manufacture 2000 lbs. per week, and have in fact 
made five hundred lbs. per day fofr weeks. The 
ink is excellent and can be sold as low as any ar¬ 
ticle of equal quality. This firm supplies the 
principal share consumed in the city offices, and 
sells also to the cities and towns in the interior 
of the State, and generally to. the west and 
southwest, in which directions the market is 
constantly enlarging as the article gets into use. 

Ink of every grade is made in this establish¬ 
ment from common news, up to the finest card 
ink, and at prices from 25cts. to 100 per lb: 

Sales are made nearly as fast as the article is 
prepared.for the market, and the eastern ink, so 
long the sole dependence and supply in Cincin¬ 
nati, is to a great extent driven from this market. 

The sales of Cincinnati made ink must reach 
an annual value of twenty thonsand dollars. 

Messrs. Stearns & Co. deserve especial credit 
for their success in manufacturing an article 
which compares to advantage with any made in 
our Atlantic cities, after the successive fail¬ 
ures here of twelve or fifteen individuals in the 
same attempt, and in the face of the prejudice 
created by such failures, for its introduction into 
general use. The velocity card presses of L'Hom- 
medieu dp Co. and E. Shepard, wljjch require for 
their work the finest in the market, use Stearns j 
&. Co.’s exclusively. | 


A Fact aad a Moral. 

A Pennsylvania farmer, a dutchman, was over¬ 
taken in the neighborhood of Stoystown, by a 
traveller, who was directing his journey to the 
great west on horse. The farmer was on horse 
also, peated on a bag of grain, about half filled 
with wheat, which he was taking to mill. To 
balance this part of the load, a large stone occu¬ 
pied the opposite half of the bag. The following 
dialogue ensued: 

Traveler .—I see you have got a big stone in 
your bag. What is that for ? 

Fanner .—By shure do make de pag schteady. 

TV—That stone dont steady the load. Throw 
it away and put half your grain on each side. 
Besides the sharp corners of the stone will wear 
your bag into holes. 

Accordingly the farmer exclaims, “ Py ching 
I neffer dought apout dat,” dismounted, arranged 


his load as advised, the traveller assisting him 
for the purpose. The parties rode on a mile or 
two, when the'traveler, tired of liis slow progress, 
bid his neighbor good bye, and trotted forwards. 
After h6 had got out of sight, sudden misgivings 
seized the Pennsylvanian, “fiy ching it is all 
a tam Yenky drick., Effery»potty in de Klades 
garries dere krice so, ant dat feller hash some 
getch in it” Thus soliloquising, he put back, re¬ 
stored tiie stone to its time honored plaoe, and 
then pursued his journey to mill, exulting that no 
Yankee should get any advantage of him, no how 
he could fix it. 

This narrative, which is an absolute fact, is in 
full keeping with the ideas and characters of per¬ 
sons in other regions, who are ready enough to 
suspect sinister motives Where unsolicited kind¬ 
ness is bestowed. 


Qrowth «f IVew ¥«rk. 


We in the West who have seen villages of a 
few houses become lqrge and flourishing cities in 
the lapse of forty years, and especially Cincin¬ 
nati springing in fifty-five years from a settle¬ 
ment in which at that time a small garrison out¬ 
weighed, in numbers, the residue of the popula¬ 
tion residing in the place, are apt to suppose that 
there is no parallel to these things in the Atlantic 
section of the republic. Such cases are doubtless 
rarer there, but they exist where it is hardly to 
be suspected, in New York for example. Sam*! 
Breck, an old inhabitant of Philadelphia, gives 
his recollections of New York in 1787, in the 
following language (I copy from the “National 
Magazine,” of July last): 

“ In the month of June, 1787, on my return 
from a residence of a few years in France, I ar¬ 
rived in New York, and found it a neglected 
place, built chiefly of Vood, and in a state of 
prostration and decay. A dozen vessels in port. 
Broadway from Trinity church, inclusive, down 
to the Battery, in ruins, owing to a fire that had 
occurred when the city was occupied by the ene¬ 
my during the latter end of the war. The 
ruined walls of the burned houses standing on 
both sides of the way, testifying to the poverty of 
the place, five years after the conflagration; for 
although the war had ceased during that period, 
and the enemy had departed, no attempt had 
been made to rebuild them. In short, there w®* 
silence and inactivity everywhere; and the popu¬ 
lation was very little over twenty thousand .” 

The proportional increase of New York in 58 
years is fully as remarkable as that of ours, if we 
cofine our compa risen to population merely. 
It is true we have an increase of three years— 
to 1848—to go upon, in order to render the com¬ 
parison equal in point of age. 
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Street Lighting. v 

One of our recent city improvements is the in¬ 
troduction of gas pipes along the line of Fourth 
street, west, and the putting up lamp posts to 
afford light to the streets. It is greatly to be re¬ 
gretted, however, that the mass of foliage which 
the lower limbs of the shade trees presents by 
way of interference with the rays of light, being 
considerably below the range of the lamps, must 
diminish to a great extent the benefit of gbs light 
to passengers on this street, and the same state 
of the case may be true of other streets. It will 
be well, therefore, for those who reside on Fourth 
street to give those shade trees a thorough trim¬ 
ming in the lower limbs, and let them not hesi¬ 
tate to do so under the general impression, that 
the spring is the proper or only season for that 
purpose. On the contrary, I have the authority 
of orchardists and others that the summer is the 
appropriate season for trimming, all wounds of 
the kind healing over more readily and perfectly 
now than in the spring. The late General Har¬ 
rison had his whole orchard trimmed over on one 
occasion, in the month of August, and to better 
advantage, as he expressly stated, than he ever 
had it done in spring. 


Hobson’s Choice. 

This is a phrase derived from the practice of 
John Hobson, who kept a livery stable at Oxford, 
England, and whose invariable rule was to let 
out his horses to the students in their regular 
routine as they occupied the stalls. This gave 
rise to the proverb,Hobson’s choice—that one 
or none.” 

General Wayne named hfs camp at Cincinnati 
“ Hobson’s Choice,” why, it is not easy to con¬ 
jecture. It was on the scite of the present Gas 
Works, reaching both above and below that spot. 

I do not know a more appropriate use of the 
phrase, than in Beau Nash introducing Mrs. 
Hobson, a beautiful woman, into the Bath ball¬ 
rooms, as master of the ceremonies, in these 
terms: “ I have often heard of ‘ Hobson’s choice,’ 
but never had the pleasure to view it before, and 
you will coincide with me it reflects credit on his 
taste.” 


A Dispute. • 

We were comfortably situated in the stage. 
The horses were under way, when a young man 
continued a conversation which it appeared that 
he had broken off at the last stopping place. 

“At any rate,” said he, “ I do not believe the 
story about Jonah swallowing the whale.” 

“And what is there so strange in that, young 
man,” said an elderly deacon on the opposite 
seat. 


“ Strange,” said the youth, “ it is absurd, as¬ 
tonishing, impossible.” 

“You speak very confidently, sir, wiser men 
than you hdve believed it, continued the deacon, 
“ and indeed why should not that be true as well 
as any other part of the good book?” 

“ I never saw it in the good book!” exclaimed 
the other. 

“ Then I am sorry to say that you ue very ig¬ 
norant of your Bible, young man, and it seems 
to me that a person who shows such a lack of re¬ 
ligious knowledge ought not to be bo confident 
on such a subject,” and the old deacon looked at 
another very sober gentleman who sat opposite 
to him, as if for his approval. 

The other gentleman opened his mouth for the 
first time and said— 

“ I perfectly agree with the young man. I do 
not believe in that story either.” 

The deacon looked thunderstruck and he stam¬ 
mered out—“ But, sir, I thought that you told 
me you were a member of a church.” 

“ Yes, sir, I am, and I believe every thing that 
is contained in the Bible.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, but—” 

“ And I beg your’s sir, but the young man 
said he did not believe that Jonah swallowed the 
whale.” 

“Jonah swallowed—whale swallowed,” said 
the deacon, bewildered. “ Did you not say, 
young man, that you did not believe the whale 
swallowed Jonah ?” 

“ Not at ail, sir—I said I did not believe that 
Jonah swallowed the whale.” 

“Well, well,” said the deacon, “ that alters the 
case, and I’m sure that I did not know what you 
were talking about.” 

Here the old gentleman opposite took a pinch 
of snuff, and leisurely observed that such was 
generally the case with religious controversy: 
that one party was talking about one thing , and the 
other party of another. “ Therefore,” said he in 
conclusion, “ I very seldom engage in religious 
discussions, and more especially do l avoid them 
when travelling in a stage coach.” 

The deacon looked at the gentleman, as if he 
intended to know him when he saw him again, 
and the young man went to sleep. 


A Scene at Washington. 

When Mr. McLane was Secretary of State, a 
new minister arrived from Lisbon, and a day was 
appointed for him to be presented to President 
Jackson. The hour was set, and the Secretary 
expected the minister to call at the State Depart¬ 
ment for him; but McLane’s French is like that 
of the present translator to the Department, ra¬ 
ther difficult of comprehension, and the Portu¬ 
guese misunderstood him, and proceeded to the 
White House alone. He rang the bell, and Jem^ 
my 0 ? Neal, Martin’s predecessor, came to the 
door. 

“Jo suis venu voir Monsieur le President,” 
said the minister. 

“ What 'the divil does that mane?” muttered 
Jemmy—“ he says Prisident though, and I s’pose 
he wants to see the gineral.” 

“ Oui, oip,” said the Portuguese, bowing. 

So Jemmv ushered him into the' green room, 
where the General was smoking his corncob pipe 
with great composure. The minister made hfs 
bow to the President, and addressed him in 
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French, of which the general did not understand 
one word. % 

“ What does the fellow say, Jemmy?” 

“ Divil a know I knows—1 reckon he.’s a far- 
liner.” 

“ Try him in Irish, Jemmy,” said Old Hickory. 

Jemmy gave him a touch of the genuine Mile¬ 
sian, bdt the minister only shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders with tye usual “ plait-il.” 

“ Och!” said Jemmy, “ he can’t go the Irish, 
sir—he’s French, by the hill o’ Ho'wth!” 

“ Then send for the French cook, and let him 
try if he can find out what the gentleman wants.” 

The cook was harried from the kitchen, sleeves 
rolled up, apron on, and carving-knife in hand. 
The minister, seeing this formidable apparition, 
and doubting that he was in the presence of the 
head of the nation, feared some treachery, and 
made for the doot, before which Jemmy planted 
himself to keep him in. When the cook, by the 
General’s order, asked him who he was and what 
he wanted, he gave a very subdued answer, to 
the astonishment of the cook, the President, and 
Jemmy, who now discovered for the first time 
the character of the stranger. 

In this stage of the business Me La tie name In, 
and the minister was presented in form—hut the 
matter could never be alluded to in Old Hick¬ 
ory’s presence without throwing him into a pas¬ 
sion. 


Picture of Detroit. 

A correspondent of the Cleveland Henild writes 
as follows: 

Detroit of to day is a much greater city than 
the Detroit of my last visit, many years age.— 
And the Detroit of 1KJ2, how dift'erent from the 
eld French post of Fort Pontchartrain, sixty 
years before the peace of 1763, when the Gover¬ 
nor and Commandant made grants of laud on 
condition that the holder should assist in raising 

May Polo every year in front of the officers* 
quarters! But the Detroit of to-day has rem¬ 
nant* of the French dominion. Respectable fa¬ 
milies trace their lilies and their ancestors to the 
days of the May Pole, and either proud of their 
ancient custom, or contemning of the modern, 
still ride through the streets in a horse cart with¬ 
out tires, sitting iii the bottom upon a buffalo 
robe. 

From the ercctiou of Fort Pontchartrain to 
tliis hour, this place has had its garrison. Three 
companies are now here belonging to the Fifth 
Regiment, quartered in barracks behind the 
town. It is the head quarters of Brevet Major- 
General Brooks, who is the Colonel of the Regi¬ 
ment, a daring officer of the last war, who re¬ 
sembles Lannes, one of Napoleon’s heroes, in his 
form, character and countenance. About, three 
miles below town, a permanent fortification is 
being built, at an expense of about $200,000. 

Wien the British frightened General Hull to 
surrender the place on the 16th of August, 1812, 
one of hifl excuses was that the town lay between 
the fort and the British, and he could not fire 
upon them. A brave and true man would have 
burned the town and then drove the British into 
the river. 

From my window I see the ground where 
Pontiac lay with his Indian forces in 1764, when 
he was in the execution of his favourite design of 
drivingithe English from the West. You recol¬ 
lect the romantic circumstance of that stratagem. 


On the same day Fort Mackinaw, Detroit, Fort 
St. Joseph’s on Lake Michigan, Fort Niagara 
and Fort Pitt,' then occupied by the English, 
were to bexaptured under the guise of friendship. 
The Ottowa king conducted the attack on De¬ 
troit in person, and fixed upon the day appointed 
for the general massacre as a council for peace 
within the garrison. In the evening previous, a 
squaw came to the Commandant with a pair of 
moccasins she had made for him, received her 
pay, and began to shed tears. After much im¬ 
portunity, it appeared that this officer having 
been kind to her and given her many moccasins 
to make, she wept to think that he and his fami¬ 
ly and people would be so soon among the dead. 
At the risk of her life she disclosed the plot. 
She said the Indians would appear in council, 
with their guns cut short and concealed beneath 
their blankets. When Pontiac should unwrap 
himself and drop his blanket on the floor, every 
one was to take his man, and in the struggle 
little doubt remained that the white man would 
fall. Colonel Campbell assured the squaw of 
safety, and proceeded to hold the talk as though 
nothing was known. But while Pontiac was 
speaking, the troops were under arms and con¬ 
cealed about the council room, which he did not 
fail to discover, and omitted to give the signal. 

, The old Chief persisted in his assertion of friend¬ 
ship to the last; the warriors, although frustrated 
in a great enterprise at the moment of expected 
success, retained their v composure, and many be¬ 
gan to doubt the truth of the report of the Indian 
girl. But the Commandant stripped off the 
blanket from some of the Indians, showing their 
short guns, upbraided them with treachery, and, 
what is most singular, suffered every one to de¬ 
part without harm. 


«Touch Not, Handle Not/’ 

One of those meddling gentlemen, who, like 
Thomas of old, are never satisfied until they 
have put their finger on every thing they see, 
was not long since observed by a friend with his 
hand done up, to use an every day phrase, in some 
half a dozen handkerchiefs. He accosted him 
with the usual question— 

“ What ails your hand?” 

“Why,”said he, “t’other day I went into the 
mill to see ’em saw clapboards, and I saw a thing 
whirling around so swift, and it looked so smooth 
and slick, that I thought I’d just touch my finger 
to it and see how it felt, and don’t you think it 
took the eend pf it right off, and Jthen they holler¬ 
ed out, * You musn’t touch that—it’s the carciiar 
saw that saws all the clapboards.* But they spoko 
half a second too late—the eend of my finger was 
gone, and I never seed it since.” 


Latin-Engluh. 

Coleridge gives the following artful combina¬ 
tion of Latin so as to produce sensible English 
sounds, as one of the most witty productions of 
Dean Swift. It must be confessed that it is ex¬ 
quisite. 

A LOVE SONG. 


Mollis abuti, 

Has ana cuti, 

No lasso finis, 
Molli divinis, 

O mi de armis tres, 
I mi na dis tres, 
Cantu disco ver 
Mias alo ver? 


Moll is a beauty, 

Has an acute eye, 

No lass sb fine is, 
Molly divine is, 

Oh, my dear mistress, 
I’m in a distress, 
Can’t you discover 
Me as a lover? 
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Colt! ration of the Grape. 

An article on this subject, for which many in—| 
teresting facts were supplied by Mf. Schumann’s 
valuable lifanual on raising grapes, just publish¬ 
ed by Robinson &. Jones, was inserted in the 
“Advertiser” o£> the 20th ultimo. I have since 
beetf"made acquainted with some facts on the 
productivenes and value^ of the grape as a crop, 
worthy of general notjqe. 

The laq£ years growth of Catawba was bought 
up. for th£ wine manufacture, at three dollars per 
bushel; the wine bqiqg worth from $1 25 to $1 50 
per gallon, and the project is that the crop will j 
fetch this year at least as much. 

As a bushel of Catawbas will make four gal¬ 
lons of wine, besides affording a residuum, from 
which Vinegar can be made to profit, the per¬ 
manent value of the grape as an article of pur 
qhase and sale, must be determined by the value 
of the wine. It is evident, plainly, that we are 
not cultivating sufficient now, and in the pre 
sent gradual progress of the culture will* proba¬ 
bly for years, not raise enough of the article to 
surpass the demand for wine, and settle to such 
prices as to render grapes accessible for table 
uses at a reasonable price. I desire, therefore, to 
show that the cultivation of grapes is an object 
worthy of being embarked in on a large scale. 

There is hardly any land in Hamilton County 
which will not*produce more bushels of grapes 
than of Indian corn to the acre, while on favour¬ 
able scites they will produce three bushels ofj 
grapes to one of corn. I say nothing of the dif¬ 
ference between raising a crop of which the prin¬ 
cipal labour is through with the first year, and in¬ 
creases in value every succeeding one, and a crop 
which requires the ground to be ploughed again 
and again every season, and every year in attend¬ 
ing it as much toil as during the previous one. 
Nor shall I contrast the labour necessary to take 
the cprn from the stalk as a crop into market, 
with that of gathering the grape. Nor, if the 
proprietor manufactures it himself into wine, can 
it be necessary to refer to the great profit the 
process affords. 

In any view of the subject that can be taken, 
no man who feels any interest in it can fail to be 
strongly impressed, by Mr. Schumann’s treatise, 
with a conviction that opr Ohio hill sides will be 
eventually as extensively cultivated .with the 
grape as the wine producing districts of France 
and Germany. v 

' ” V \ ‘ : ' 15 


Pearces’ Factory. 

This is an establishment which has been gra¬ 
dually growing into importance for years, whose 
operations have been the less noticed here, that 
most of its manufacturing products go to the 
South. 

J. <$r M. Pearce occupy the principal part gf 
the building. One department of their business 
te the manufacture of cotton yarn, carpet chain, 
batting, £c. Of these they manufacture, with 
the labour of twenty-two hands, an annual value, 
of $20,000, Another braneh carried on here is 
the making of cotton gins, spinning machines, 
corn mills and shellers, &c. They employ for 
this purpose eighteen hands, and turn out a pro¬ 
duct of $45,000 annually. 

I was shown hone what may be termed, & 
Plantation Cotton-Spinning Machine, one of a 
large number finishing for the South, and design¬ 
ed to furnish cotton-yarn, at a single operation, 
from the raw material in the pod. This machine 
encloses in a frame less in size than a common 
breakfast -table, folded down, a Cotton Gin, Card¬ 
ing Roller, and Spinning shafts, running six pa¬ 
rallel threads, which may be worked with such 
ease that one ordinary hand, in an day, performs 
the usu l-V ii#llj r.f r.-Hj nth oh fashioned sys¬ 
tem. These machines are distributed over the 
south aud southwest, the proprietors keeping four 
members of their establishment at various points 
throughout tlie lower Mississippi valley, to see 
them started, and instruct the working part of 
that community in their use. They have already 
supplied that country, during the last fifteen 
years, with twenty-five hundred of these ma¬ 
chines, at $130 each, their valuq, wjien set up at 
their place of destination. The great peculiarity 
of this invention is, that, as it takes the cotton 
from the seed and puts it into yarn, without go¬ 
ing through the usual detached processes, which 
always impair the beauty and strength of the 
cotton fibre, it furnishes the planter with an ar¬ 
ticle altogether different from, and superior to, 
the cotton ginned and pressed into bales. I saw 
specimens of yarn made by this machine, and 
cloth woven from the same kind of yarn. The 
yarn was of uncommon strength, and appeared, 
at a distance, rather to resemble woolen than cot¬ 
ton, in its filature; and the cloth, which was not 
fine, being designed merely for plantation wear, 
was remarkable for its evenness and firmness, 
being of durability which no factory could im- 
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part to its goods. It will readily bo perceived of 
what consequence Such a labour-saving imple¬ 
ment must be to the lower Mississippi valley, 
supplying them with yarn, at their oWn doors, of 
a quality better, and at an expense less than any 
they can get from a distance. This machine, I 
was pleased to learn, in its present character, is 
a Cincinnati invention, and the use of it rapidly 
-spreading throughout the south and southwest 
Nothing can surpass it in beauty of fabric and- 
exactness of performance. 

Besides these operations Henry Pearce occupies 
a part of the building in executing machinery for 
bagging and cotton factories. Much of the ma¬ 
chinery in use in Kentucky has been made here. 
He employs eighteen hands, and produces, say 
$40,000 value annually in his fabrics. 

Pearces’factory is on the Miami Canal, not 
far from its mouth, and operates, of course, by 
water power. Its figure atid elevation on an ap¬ 
proach from the lower end of Fifth street, renders 
it a striking and picturesque object. 


Mesmerism——Wo. 1. 

Nearly a year since, I presented in the “ Ad¬ 
vertiser” of that period my views on Mesmerism, 
or Animal Magnetism, which, it was supposed 
by myself and others, had to a great extent the 
effect of setting this agitating question at rest. 
But there seems to be no limits to the reign of 
scepticism in this age of infidelity, and the evil 
spirit which was supposed to be laid to “ Vex the 
earth no mote,” is as rampant as ever; indeed 
bolder if possible. 

It was formerly confined to private circles. It 
now speaks out in the press and the pulpit. Dr. 
Cogley hee denounced Mesmerism as a phantasy 
and a chimera at the brimstone tepiple, and Bro¬ 
thers Blanchard and Dyer Burgess do not conceal 
their judgment, that it is the divination and sor¬ 
cery that existed among the Jews in former ages. 
I must, therefore, buckle on my armour, and 
come to the rescue once more. What Professors 
Brqnson and Stewart illustrate in public lec¬ 
tures, let me establish by the press. 

Every intelligent and attentive observer has 
noticed repeatedly the power of sympathy, al-* 
though unable to determine its cause or the ex¬ 
tent of its operations; and all the well attested 
mesmeric phenomena are so many truths, con¬ 
firmatory of the principle. My design is then to 
collect some facts, well known and authentic, of 
the existence of which others are probably as fa¬ 
miliar aS myself; and I shall argue the reality of 
Animal Magnetism from the evidence they afford. 

In the state of Pennsylvania, and to the extent 
, in which her emigrants may be found in the 
West, there exists a great variety of ascertained 
fact and practice, founded on the great principle 


of sympathy, correspondence, of magnetism*' 
which runs through all nature. Some of these 
are remarkable enough, when weeempare them 
with the kindred subjects of neurology and ani¬ 
mal magnetism. ♦ . 

If a farmer there has the misfortune to ent 
leg, foot, die., in chopping wood, the axe is 
brought home, and hung up in the chimney ear¬ 
ner. Twice a day it is dressed with hog’s fat, 
and after a suitable time, of which the nqtohbours 
judge by the appearance of the axe* the man is 
discharged cured , and fit to go to work again. 
So in the case of treading on a hail. The 19 
carefully drawn, greased, and hung up the chim¬ 
ney, examined from day to day, and after certain 
changes have 'taken place in the surface the cure 
is perfected, aud the man goes to workfi|s usual. 
What does this establish; if it does hot prove the 
power of sympathy between the-axe or hail, as 
the case may be, add the wound? They suffer 
together, and heal at the Same time. 

If a person burns or scalds himself, the usual 
recipe is, to breathe forcibly afid repeatedly upon 
the injured part. The heat is withdrawn by the 
operator, to be breathed into the open air. This 
process of cure has been witnessed by hundreds 
living in this city, to say nothing of the VSSt 
numbers in Pennsylvania, who are constantly 
familiar with it.. 

Sometimes blood flowS inordinately from the 
nose, by cutting an artery, bursting blood Vessels, 
or any other cause which defies the skill of the 
regular physicians. In all Such cases, a messen¬ 
ger is despatched to some individual in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who has the gift Of stopping blood. 
No odds if the operator has hevqj seen or heard 
of the sufferer, all he needs is his name And place 
of residence, and the discharge is instantaneously 
arrested in a manner as striking And certain ftk H 


is mysterious. 

It is useless to dispute the fact. It is as* well 
attested as any result in laboratories of Science Or 
courts of justice. Yon need go no farther than 
Carthage, Hamilton county, to test its efficacy. 
I have a friend in that neighbourhood* Mr. John 
Hogendoeblor, Who in this manner can stop any 
discharge of biood, however violent. 

I shall say nothing of the power of the divining 
rod, in hunting for water, minerals, &C.-~ttoW 
does it happen that, by its agency, hot merely 
can water be found—for Water may be found 
without it—but of a quality superior ttf any 
around it, rtay, dug Within five fret of it, Add at 
a definite depth* frequently fifty feet nearer the 
surface of the earth than where the Wells are dug 
under a different process. 

' Then there is the cure of the swinnfey tn homes. 
I defy the ordinary farrier to reach this ditttefe* 

1 In Pennsylvania, they take a smooth stone, and 
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mb tbe horfi^on the pari iflected, theii lay flie or of theelder bush* And, I am assured fey sti 
rtone on the grass, with the rubbed side down. intelligent sailor of nay acquaintance, that salt 
kapeat this three times, >nd it is certain to work water drawn from the ocean while the tide if ris- 
a cure. ing, will vomit if drank, just as surely as it will 

There is the laying a charm or spell upon rifles, purge if taken at ebb tide, 
and bewitching people and cows, which prevails: I look upon these facts, for which I cam And 
SO extensively in the same state. I know there are fifty witnesses here, and thousands in Penney i- 
multitudes with whom a sneer will weigh as much vania, equally wonderful with any thing in *ni- 
as an argument^ who won’t listen to a word on mal magnetism. -4' 

this subject But every hunter knows to his spr- -- : - 

tow# that when his rifle is In this predicament, The City Council—-Na li 

he cannot kill game, and it is no joke to the poor Ii\ arranging for exhibition a picture gallery of 

sufferer to be ridden all night by witches, or his the conscript fathers of Cincinnati, a distingaish- 
cows drained by that accursed, race of their last drop' cd place must be allotted the presiding officer of 
jQfmUk. \ , that body. 

What shall X say of the countless operations of The qualifications for a suitable president fo 
the moon observed in that state—perhaps else- the Council are quickness in apprehending points 
Where. I need only specify a few. The lower of order, and a degree of firmness in enforcing 
rail of a fence laid in the ,dark of the moon, is them, that is not incompatible with the s#ayi? 
more to become soqrf imbedded in the ground, ty of manner which will enable him to execute 
while another, laid on the. opposite side, shall re- his duty With the necessary promptitude, without 
main years out of ground, if lafei in the light of giving personal offence. 

it. Bails split more easily in the light of the moon Mr. President Strong is a Buckeye, I believe, 
than in the dark. Radies planted in one period in whose family history it is a singular circum- 
of the moon, run all up to seed, in others, run to stance, considering that Cincinnati is hardly 
fibrous roots. Meat boiled at the waning, shrinks, more than fifty years of age, that both bis father 
hut swells-at the increase. When the circle of the and grandfather are indentified with our City his- 
moon i« to the earth and she apj*Sars lying on her lory and settlement, they having held honoura- 
tack, it never rains, for in that position she holds ble rank in the military service under Harmar, 
all the water. Bu£ let the position be reversed, St. Clair and Wayne. It is a marked evidence 
and the borps down, the rain is pouring out all of our advance in age here when we can furnish 
fee time. Mrs. M—rr—, of Butler county, Penn- incumbents to this office, as we have twice done 
ijflscuta* Assured me, from her own experience, 'in rival candidates for the Mayoralty of .Cincin- 

hpbies diapers were rinsed in coJd water, nati, of individuals born here. 

J$d?dul4 infallibly gfere the child the bellyache.. Mr. S. presides with great dignity of manner, 

* Ad to the mesmeric passes, I see nothing ex- and with the patience necessary to listen to the 
traordinpry in their effects. I can find iuchvidu- long winded harangues which member*, who nre 
alf egqugh among the auditory of a church, put thus qualifying themselves as in a debatingschool 
to yfo o p a* successfully and profoundly by the for more dignified offices, occasionally inflict a* 
right and left hand passes,-—yes, and in some in- the president, as well as other listeners, wad fter 
stances without ahy gesture at all—of our pulpit quently called to dedde a knotty point of order, 
lecturers. I had supposed this fact sufficiently manifests, considerable Skijl in^unraveting its in- 
known to have rendered the kindred magnetic tricacies, and is very prompt as well as impartial 
movement perfectly intelligible. in enforcing the rules of the board. What 1 

With one singular and curious fact, and in particularly like Mr. Strong for, is his obstinacy, 
which we can moi;e distinctly see the working of or what he would call firmness, I am an obsti- 
the magnetic or sympathetic power of nature, I nate man myself, and can therefore appreciate 
shall close the article. f ^ the quality in others. I asked Jonah Martin once, 

In Pennsylvama* the inner bark of a white who he considered the, two most Obstinate, big- 
wpjnut, or butternut, is boiled dawn and used oted and prejudiced men in Cincinnati: “I don’t 
for medical purposes. It is as remarkable as it know,” replied Jonah, “ unless it is you and C.” 
is indisputable, that if the bark be scraped down- “ The very two persons I had in view,” remark- 
wards, foe Application purges, if upwards it vo- ed I, “ and it is the highest Compliment you coirid 
mifa. If scraped each way, it both vomits and pay us, for what you term obstinacy I call firm* 
purges. This fact is so well knowq, that the ness, what you consider bigotry is simply «dhe- 
scraping is never confided to any persons, but rence to principle, as what passes with you for 
tfedse who can bo depended on to scrape it the prejudice, is our readiness to do our duty and take 
right way. the consequences. * j 

The. same is squally true of the slippery elm. To return to Mr. I>. E. A. Strong. He is an 
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eminently piacticalman, having been a mer¬ 
chant in active business; and with his understan¬ 
ding of tile city wants, and the city interests, if 
is matter of regret, that he is not placed upon 
some of the business committees, where he could 
be filling a larger measure of usefulness than in 
presiding over the deliberations of the board. 

I dislike drawing a picture, and Specifying: 
whose portrait it is, but am compelled to do it in 
tins case. When I get among the members the 
likeness itself must designate the individual. 

Fire Wardens* 

I observe complaints made in the daily prints 
qf the inactivity of these officers. What can per-, 
sons expect from such men as Judge Torrence, 
or councilman Stephenson, two of the best among 
them? Do they imagine they can neglect their 
' own business and spend six days of the week ex-: 
amining whether the houses of a large city, such 
as ours, ape exposed to taking fire from the care¬ 
lessness of neighbours? The whole system is de¬ 
ficient and defective. There are thirty-two fire 
wardens, about three to a ward, having general 
jurisdiction wherever they please to exercise it— 
which, of course, is nowhere. 

If we desire to have any good result from the 
appointment of such officers, let the .institution 
be remodeled. Let each block in the city, have 
its own fire warden, who will theq be interested 
in taking care of the block; and fine him five dol¬ 
lars for every fire which results from his neglect 
to remove all undue exposedness to it * 


Nomenclature. 1 -• 

By accident or design, names are sometimes 
placed in singular collocation, and furnish new 
ideas to old end familiar names Thus, we have 
had for years as newspaper periodicals, the Tole¬ 
do Blade, the Kent Bugle , and the Roman Citizen, 
These all derive their adjectives from the town or’ 
county in which they are established. The latest 
thing of the kind outstrips all of them. It is the 
Piketonian , printed at Piketon, Pike county and 
edited by Samuel Pike . If Mr. P. has not yet 
adopted a motto, I suggest the Irish insurrection¬ 
ary device of 1798: “The Pike shall win our 
way to freedom.” 

three Translations. 

A schoolboy, reading Caesar’s Commentaries; 
Came to the words, “ C<Bsar transit Alpes, sum- 
*»a diligentia;” which, to the astonishment of his 
master, he translated—“ Caesar crossed the Alps 
on the top of a diligence!” Another in the same 
class translated the well-known pro\aerb, “ Nemo 
o m nib us koris mpit as follows: “ No man knows 
at what hour the omnibus starts.” 

These are admirable specimens, but not equal,' 


I think, to the Cincinnati law' student, who, be¬ 
ing asked to give a free translation 6 f “Nemo re- 
pentefuit turpieeimus ,” paraphrased it: “ It takes 
five years to make a lawyer.” 


New Chnrekes. 

Amidst the general advance of Cincinnati in 
its buildings, an uncommon share of those erect¬ 
ed or in progress this year are of a public nature. 
The Cincinnati College, the Masonic and Odd 
Fellows Halls, the College of Dental Surgery, 
all bear date 1845. Then there are two Roman 
Catholic chapels ; two Presbyterian houses of 
worship; one for the Welsh Church on College 
Street; two for the Christian Diseiplee; and four 
JEot the Methodist Episcopal Church, constituting an 
a g£? e g&te °f fourteen houses of public worship, 
most of them handsome and spacious, for one 
year. I doubt if this has its equal in the United 
StateB. 


Price of an Opinion* 

In a cold night in November, in the year 1835j 
a man enveloped in a large cloak rapped at the 
door of one of the most distinguished advocates 
of Paris. He was 1 quickly shown to the chamber 
of the learned lawyer. 

“ Sir,” he said, placingupon the table a large 
arcel of papers. I am rich, but the suit that 
as been instituted against me this day will en¬ 
tirely ruin me. At my age a fortune is not tp 
be rebuilt; so that the loss of my suit will con¬ 
demn me forever to the most frightful misery- 
I come to ask the aid of your talents. Here aft 
the papers; as to facts, I will, if you pleam, ex¬ 
pose them clearly to you.” 

The advocate listened attentively to the stran¬ 
ger, then opened the parcel, examined all tibfa 
papers it contained, and said: “ Sir, the action 
laid against you is founded in justice and morali¬ 
ty; unfortunately, in the admirable perfection of 
our codes, law does not always accord with jus¬ 
tice, and here the law is for you. If, therefore, 
'you rest strictly upon the law, and avail your¬ 
self, without exception, of all the means in your 
.favour—-if, above all, these means are exposed 
with clearness and force, you will infallibly gain 
your suit, and nobody will afterwards dispute 
that fortune which you fear to lose.” 

“ Nobody in the world,” replied the client, 
“ is so competent to do this as yourself, an opi¬ 
nion drawn up in the sense, and signed by you, 
would render one invulnerable. I am bold enough 
to hope that you will not refuse me.” 

The skilful advocate reflected some moments, 
taking up again the papers that he had pushed 
away with an abruptness peculiar to him, said 
that he would draw up the opinion, and that it 
would be finished the following day at the same 
hour. 

The client was punctual to his appointment. 
The advocate presented him with the opinion, 
and without taking the trouble to Teply to the 
thanks with which the other overwhelmed him, 
said to him rudely: 

“Here is the opinion; there is no judge who 
after having seen that, will condemn you. Give 
me three thousand francs.’^ 



2jhe client was Struck dtlmb and motionfess 
with surprise. 

“You are free to keep your money,” said the 
advocate, “a a lam to throw the opinion into 
the fire.” 

Bo speakfng, he advanced towards the chimney, 
but tbefrpther stopped him, and declared that he 
would pay the sum demanded; but he had only 
half of it with him. 

H© drew ib fact, from his pocket-book fifteen 
huntapd Irenes in bank notes. The advocate 
with due hand took the notes, and with the other 
threw the opinion into the drawer. 

“ But,” said the client, “ I am going, if you 
please, to give you my note fbfethe remainder.” 

“ I want money, bring nre fifteen hundred 
francs,jor you shah not have one line.” 

There wan no Remedy ; the three thousand 
francs werapaict. But the client tc? agfenge him¬ 
self Ibr "being thus.piHaged, hastened to circulate 
this anecdote, ft got into Jbe papers and for a 
fortnight there Was a deluge of witticisms of all 
kinds upon the disinterestedness of the great ad¬ 
vocate. Those who did uni laugh at it, said it 
was deplorable that a man of such merit should 
be tainted with a vice so degrading as avarice. 
Even his friends.were moved by it, and some of 
them went so far as to remonstrate with him 
publicly; but the only reply he made was by 
shrugging his shoulders, and than, as every thing 
is quickly forgot in Paris, people soon ceased to 
talk of this. 

Ten years had passed. One day thp court of 
cassation, in its red rob$, was descending the 
steps of the palace of justice to be present at a 
public cecemeny. All at once’ a w„oman darts 
from the crowd, throws herseffcat the feet of the 
procureur general, seizes the end of his robe, and 
presses it to her lips. The woman Was looked 
upon as deranged, and they tried to drag her 
away. 1 

“ Oil, leavfr me alone, leave 1 ' me alone!” shie 
cried; “ I reeggnise hiuw-it is,he—my preserver! 
Thanks to-him, my old age is happy. Oh, you 
do not know, you—one day—I was very unhap¬ 
py then—I was advised to bring an actidh against 
a distant relation of my husband, who it was said, 
had possessed himseif of a rich heritage that ought 
to have corte to.my children. Already I had sold 
half of my* property to commence the action, 
when, on© evening, I saw enter my house a 
gentleman, who said to me: ‘ Do not go to law, 
ream and morality are for you, but the law is 
against you. Keep tfye little you have, and add 
to it these three thousand francs, which are truly 
yours,’ I r#nained fpeechless with surprise ; 
when I would have spoken and thanked him he 
had disa^eared, but t^p bag of money was there 
upon my table, and the countenance of that ge¬ 
nerous man was engraven upon my heart, never 
to be erased. This man ; this preserver of my 
family is here! j[fet me thank him before God 
and before man.” 

The court had stopped. The procureur gene¬ 
ral appeared movfed, but conquering his emotions, 
he said: 

“ Take away thin good woman, and take care 
that no harm comes to her;' I don’t think she is 
quite right in her mind.’,* 

B© was mistaken ; the poor woman was not 
mad; only she remembered, and Monsieur Dupin 
had had chosen to forgot. 


The First Locomotive. 

It is now very generally conceded, that of all 
the inventions of man, none holds any compari¬ 
son with the steamboat. The mind can scarcely 
combine a calculation which may measure its 
importance. Some vague estimate may indeed 
be formed of it, by imagining what would be the 
state and condition of the world, at the present 
day, were there no steamboats; were we still to 
find ourselves on board sloops, making an aver- 
age passage of a week to Albany, exposed to all 
the disasters of flaws from the “ downscomer,” 
and discomfiture of close cabins; or ascending 
the Mississippi in a keel-boat, pushed every inch 
of the way against its mighty current, by long 
poles, at-the rate of fourteen miles in sixteen 
hours. 

It is now almost forty years einfie the first 
steamboat ascended the Hudson, being the first 
practical application of a steam-engine to water 
conveyance. Then, n© other river had seen a 
steamboat; and now, what river, capable of any 
kind of navigation, has not been bepaddled wilh 
giem? It is not my purpose to enter the list of 
disputants, since sprung up, striving to prove that 
the immoral Fulton was not the first successful 
projector df a steamboat. In common with the 
world, I can but mourn over the poverty of his¬ 
tory, that tells qot of any previous successful 
eftbrt of the kind. Steam, no doubt, was known 
before. The -first tea-kettle that was hung over 
a fire, furnished a clear^evelopement of that im¬ 
portant agent. But all I can say now, is, that I 
never heard of a steamboat, before the “ North 
River ” moved her paddles on the Hudson; and 
very soon after that period, when it was contem¬ 
plated to send a steamboat to southern Russia, a 
distinguished orator of that day, in an address 
before the Historical Society of this city, elo¬ 
quently said, in direct allusion to the steamboat: 
“ The hoary genius of Asia, high throned on the 
peaks of Caucasus, bis moist eye glistening ad 
he glances over the destruction of ralmyra and 
Persepolis, of Jerusalem and of Babylon, will 
bend with respectful deference to the inventive 
spirit of this western world;” thus proving con¬ 
clusively, that the invention was not only of this 
country, but that no other country yet knew of 
it. In fact, the invention had not yet even reach¬ 
ed the Mississippi; for it was not until a year af¬ 
ter, that a long-armed, high-shouldered keel-boat 
man, who bad just succeeded in doubling a bend 
in the river, by dint of hard pushing, and run his 
boat in a quiet eddy, for a resting spell, saw a 
steamboat gallantly paddling up against the cen¬ 
tre current of that “ Father of Rivers,” and ga¬ 
zing at the scene with mingled surprise and tri¬ 
umph, he threw down his pole, and slapping his 
hands together in ecstacy, exclaimed: “Well 
done, old Mississippi! May I be eternally 
smashed, if you han’t got your match at last!” 

But, as before hinted, it is not my design to 
furnish a conclusive history of the origin of 
steamboats. My text stands at the head of this 
article; and I purpose here to record, for the in¬ 
formation of all future time, a faithful history of 
“ The first Locomotive .” I am determined, at 
least that that branch of the great steam family 
shall know its true origin. 

In the year 1808,1 enjoyed the never-to-be- 
forgotten gratification of a paddle up the Hudson, 
on board the aforesaid first steamboat that ever 
moved on the waters of any river, with passen¬ 
gers. Among the voyagers, was a man I had 
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known for some years previous, by the name of 
Jabri Doolittle. He was tin industrious and in- 
genioun worker in sheet iron, tin, and wire; but 
bis greatest success lay hi wire-work, especially 
in making f * rat traps;” and for his last and best 
invention in that Hue, he had just secured a pat¬ 
ent; and with tt specimen of his work, he was 
then on a journey through the state of New York 
for the purpose of disposing of what he called 
lt county rights;” or, in other words, to sell the 
privilege of catching rats according to his patent 
trap, lt was a very curious trap, as simple as it 
was ingenious; ass most ingenious things are, af¬ 
ter they arc invented. It was an oblong wire 
box, divided into two compartments; a rat enter¬ 
ed one, where the bait was hung, which he no 
sooner touched, than the door W'hich he entered 
fell. His only apparent escape was by a funnel- 
shaped hole into the other apartment, in passing 
which, he moved another wire, which instantly 
reset the trap; and thus rat after rat was furnish¬ 
ed the means of “ following in the footsteps of 
his illustrious predecessor,” until the trap was 
full. Thus it was not simply a trap to catch a 
rat, but a trap by which rats trapped rats, ad fn- 
jiiiitam. And now that the recollection of that 
wonderful trap is recalled to iny memory, T 
would respectfully ra commend it to the attention 
of the Treasury Department, as ati appendage to 
the sub-Treasury system. The “ specification ” 
may be found on file Ui the patent office, number 
eleven thousand seven hundred and forty-six. 

This trap, at the time to which I allude, abso¬ 
lutely divided the attention of the passengers; 
and for my part, it interested me quite iis much 
us did tlie steam-engine; because, perhaps, I could 
more easily comprehend its mystery. To me, 
the steam-engine was Greek; the trap was plain 
English. Not so, however, to Jabez Doolittle. 
I found him studying the engine with great avid¬ 
ity and perseverance, insomuch that the engineer 
evidently became alarmed, and declined answer¬ 
ing any more questions. 

“ Why, you needn’t snap off so tarnal short,” 
said Jabez; “a body would think yon hadn’t got 
a patent for your machine. If I can T t meddle 
with you on the water, as nigh as I can calcu¬ 
late, I’ll be up to you on land, ono of these days.” 

These ominous words fell on my ear, ns I saw 
Jabez issue from the engine room, followed by 
fhe engineer, who seemed evidently to have got 
hie steam up* 

“ Well, 1 ’ said 1, “ Jabez, what do you think of 
this mighty machine!” “ Why,” he replied, if 
that critter had’nt riled up so soon, a body could 
tell more about it; but I reckon I’ve got a little 
notion on’tj” and then taking mo aside,and look¬ 
ing carefully around, lest some one should over¬ 
hear him, he “ then and there ” assured me in 
confidence, in profound Becresy, that if he didn’t 
make a imgon go by steam; before he was two 
years older, then he’d give up invention. I at 
first ridiculed the idea; but when 1 thought of 
that rat trap, and saw before me a man with sharp 
twinkling gray eyes, a pointed nose, and every 
Hue of his visage a channel of investigation and 
invention, I could not resist the conclusion, that 
if he really ever did attempt to meddle with hot 
water, we should hear more of it. 

Time went on. Steamboats multiplied; but 
none dreamed, or if they did, they never told their 
dreams, of a steam wagon; for even the name of 
“ locomotive ” was then as unknown as loco- 
foco.” When, about a year after the declaration 


of the last war with England, (awl may it he the 
last,) 1 goto letter from Jabez, marked” private” 
telling me that he wanted, to see me “ moat des¬ 
perately;” and thnt 1 must make him a visit at 
his place, “ nigh Wallingford.” The din of jurma, 
and the destruction of insurance com panics, the 
smashing of banks, and suspension of specie pay¬ 
ments, and various other inseparable attend Wits 
on die show and “ pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war,” had in the mean time entirely 
wiped from memory my friend jabez, and his 
wonderful rat trap. But I obeyed bis enraniotis, 
not knowing but that something of importance 
to the army or navy might come of it* On 
reaching his residence, imagine my surprise, 
when he told me he believed he ” had got the no¬ 
tion.” 

“ Notion—what notion?” I inquired. 

“ Why*” says he, ■’ that steam wagon I tell‘d 
yon about a spell ago; but,” added he, “ it has 
re tty nigh starved me out;” and sure enough, 
e did look as if lie had been on “lire noxious 
seat,” as he used to say, when things puzzled 
him. 

“ l have used up,” said he, "plaguey nigh all 
the sheet iron, and old stove pipes, and mill¬ 
wheels, and trunriel-heade, in these parts; but 
I T ve succeeded; and for fear that some of these 
cute folks about here may have got a peep through 
the key-hole, and will trouble me when I come 
to get a patent, I’ve sent for you to be a witness; 
for you was the first and only man I ever hinted 
the notion to; in fact,” continued he, “ 1 think 
the most 1 curious part of this invention is, that as 
yet 1 don’t know any one about here who hits 
boon able to guess what I’m about. They ah 
know it is an invention, of some kind, for that’s 
my business you know; but some say it is a 
threshing machine, some a distillery; and of late 
they begin to think ii is a shingle-splitter; but 
tliey’11 sing another tune, when they see it spin¬ 
ning along past the stage coaches,” added he, 
with a knowing chuckle, ” won’t they?” 

This brought us to the door oT an old clap- 
boarded, dingy, long, one-story building, with a 
window or two in the roof, the knot-holes and 
cracks all carefully stuffed with old rags, and 
over the door he was unlocking, wus written, in 
bold letters, “ No Admittance.'* This was hi^ 
“ sanctum sanctorum,” f could occupy pages in 
description of it, lor every part exhibited evi¬ 
dences of its uses. The patent office at Wash¬ 
ington, Like modern magazines, may exhibit fin¬ 
ished productions of inventive genius; but if we 
could look into the port-foil os of their contribu¬ 
tors, in every quarter of the Union, and see there 
the sketches of half-finished essays, still-born 
poems, links and fragments of ideas and concep¬ 
tions, which “but breathed and died,” we might 
form some notion of the accumulation of ■* no¬ 
tions ” that were presented, to me, on entering 
the work-shop of Jaboz Doolittle. But to my 
text again. “ The First Locomotive.” There 
it stood, occupying the centre of all previous 
conceptions, rat-traps, churns, npple-parera, pill- 
rollers, cooking stoves, and shingle-splitters, 
which hung or stood around it; or as my Lord 
Byron says, with reference to a more ancient but 
not more important invention; 

“Where each conception was a heavenly guest, 

A ray of immortality, and stood 
Star-like around, until they gathered to a God.” 

And there it stood, “ the concentrated focus ” 
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of till previous rays of inventive genius* “ 2’Ae 
First Locomotive*" A a unpainted, unpolished* 
nliadorned* oven-shaped mass, of double-riveted 
sheet-iron, With cranks* and pipes* and trunucl- , 
heads, and screws, and valves, all firmly braced 
on four strongly-made travelling wheels* 

“ It’s n curious critter to look at,” says Jnbez, 
“ but you’ll like it better when you see it in mo¬ 
tion/’ 

Ho was by this time igniting a quantity of 
charcoal, which he had slutted under the boiler. 
** I filled the bHer/’ says he, “arter I stopped 
working her yesterday, and it lurn’t leaked a 
drop since, It will soon bile up; the coal's first 
rate/* 

Sure enough, the boiler soon gave evidence of 
u troubled waters,” when, by pushing one slide, 
and pulling another, the whole machine, cranks 
and piston was in motion* 

“It works slick, don’t it?” said J&bez. 

“ But,” I replied, “it don’t move*” 

11 You mean,” said he, ** the travel ling-wheels 
don't move; well, 1 don’t mean they shall, till I 
get my patent* Yon see,” he added, crouching 
down, “ that trunnel-head, there—that small cog 
wheel? Well, that’s out of gear just yet; when 
I turn that into gear by this crank, it tits, you 
see, on the main travelling-wheel, and then the 
hull scrape will move, as nigh as 1 can calculate, 
a leelle slower than chain lightnin 1 , and a darned 
lectio toot But it won’t do to give it a try, before 
I get the patent* There is only one thing yet,” 
he continued, “ that I han’t contrived—but that 
is a simple matter—and that is, the shortest mode 
of stoppin 1 on her. My first notion is to sec how 
fast I can make her work, without smashing all 
to bits, and that’s done by screwing down this 
upper valve; and I’ll show you* 11 

And with that he clambered Up on the top, 
with a turning screw in one hand, and a can of 
soap-fat in the other, and commenced screwing 
down the valves, and oiling the pisto»i-rod anu 
crank-joints; and the motion of the mysterious 
moss increased, until all seemed a buz . 

“It 1 * nigh about perfection, ain’t it?” says he. 

I stood amazed in contemplating the object be¬ 
fore me, which I confess I could not fully under¬ 
stand; and hence, with the greater readiness, per- 
mitten my mind to bear off to other matters more 
comprehensible; to the future, which is always 
more clear than the present, under similar cir- 
c urns lances. I heeded not, for Lhc very best 
reason in the worLi, because I understood not, 
the complicated description that J a ben was giving 
of his still more complicated invention. All 1 
knew was, that here was a machine on four good 
sturdy well-braced wheels, and it only required 
a recorded patent, to authorise that small con¬ 
necting cog-wiled or truimel-hcad to be throwb 
into gear, when it would move off, without oats, 
hay, or horse-shoes, and distance the mail-coach¬ 
es* A* I was surrounded with notion*#it was 
not extraordinary that one should take possession 
of me* It dawned upon me when I saw the ma¬ 
chine first put into motion, and was now fully 
orbed above the horizon of my desire; it was to 
see the first locomotive move off. The tempta¬ 
tion was irresistible. “And who knows,” thought 

“ but some prying scamp may have been peep¬ 
ing tlirough the key-hole while J abez was at work j 
and, catching the idea, may be now at work on 
some clumsy imitation?—and if he does not suc¬ 
ceed in turning the first trick, may divide the 
honours with rny friend!” 


“ Jaboz,” said 1, elevating my voice above the 
buzzing noise of the machine, “ ihere is only one 
thing wanting.” 

“ What is that?” says he, eagerly. 

“ Immortality*” said I; “and you shall hare 
it, patent or no patent!” 

And with that, I pulled the crank that Lwiwtecl 
the connecting trunneNieiid into the travelling- 
wheels, and in an instant away went the machine, 
with Jaboz on top of it, with the whiz and rapi¬ 
dity of a flushed partridge. The side of the old 
building presented the resistance of wet paper* 
One crash, and the “ first locomotive” was ush¬ 
ered into this breathing world. I hurried to the 
opening, and had just. Lime to clamber to the lop 
of a fencer Vo catch the last glimpse of mv fast 
departing friend. True to his purpose* I saw him 
alternately screwing down the valves, and oiling 
the piston-rod and crank-joints; evidently deter¬ 
mined that, although ho had started off a little 
unexpectedly, he would redeem the pled go he had 
given, which was that when it did go, it “ would 
go a leetle slower than u streak of chain-light* 
nin’, and a darned leetle too!” 

“ Like a cloud in the dim distance fly cling. 
Like an arrow” ho flew away! 

But a moment mid he was here; in u moment 
he was there', and now where is lie?—or rather, 
where is he not? But that, for the present, ttai- 
Lher here nor there. 

The vile Moslem ridiculed the belief, so reli¬ 
giously cherished by the Christum Don, that in 
all the bloody contests that laid tho crescent low 
in the dust, Saint I a go, on a white horse led on 
to buttle and secured ihn triumph of the cross; 
but as this has now become matter of history, 
confirmed by the fact that on numerous occa* 
sions this identical Warrior «ajnt was distinctly 
seen “pounding the Moors,” successfully and 
simultaneously in battle scenes remote from each 
other, thus proving Ins identity by saintly ubi¬ 
quity; so we may safely indulge the belief that 
the spirit, if not the actual body and bones of Ja* 
bez Doolittk, elands perched on every locomotive 
that may now seen threading its way at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, to the total annihi¬ 
lation of space and time. The incredulous like 
the Moors of old, may indulge their unbelief; but 
for myself, I never see a locomotive in full ac¬ 
tion, (hot I do not also see Jaboz (here, directing 
its course, ilh plainly as I see the immortal Ciin- 
ton in every canal-boat, or the equally immortal 
Fulton In every steamboat- 

Unfortunately,however* these* like Jabez Don- 
little, starter in their career of glory without a 
patent, trusting too far to an ungrateful world* 
an now the uescendants of either may (if they 
pj.y their passage) indulge the luxury that the in¬ 
ventive spirit of their ancestors has secured to the 
age* 

But my task is done. All I now ask, is that 
although some doubt and mystery hang over the 
first invention of a steamboat—in which doubt, 
however, I for one do not participate—none 
whatever may exist in regard to the origin of the 
locomotive branch of the great steam family; and 
[hat, in all future time, this fragment of authen¬ 
tic history may enable* the latest posterity to re¬ 
trace, by " back track” and “ turn out,” through 
a long railroad line of illustrious ancestors, the 
first projector and contriver of “ The First Loco¬ 
motive,” their immortal progenitor, "Jabez Doo¬ 
little, Esq., nigh Wallingford, Connecticut.” 
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IHihHeraited fallen. 

About forty years ago, an old man of tipottish. 
birth, who had realised a large fortune in Eng¬ 
land, and from time to time made purchases of 
landed property in his native country, died after 
a protracted life of miserable penury, leasing ^ 
only collateral relations. These persons had 
fully expected to be benefited by their kmsmfciv 
so that their surprise was necessarily very great 
when they learned that he had ex co i rio d a con¬ 
veyance of his whole property to a legal practi¬ 
tioner of Aberdeen, who had been accustomed to 
manage it. It appeared that the old man, under 
the influence of mere crotchet, or some tempo¬ 
rary irritation, had resolved to disappoint them, 
at tile same time that he enriched a man who had 
no natural claim upon his regard. 

The relations had hardly recovered from the 
first sense of discomfiture, and the friends of Mr. 

C-had scarcely begun to congratulate him 

upon his good fortune, when he announced to the 
heirs that he had destroyed the deed, and that the 
property would consequently pass to them as ifj 
the deceased had been intestate. He had -with 
reluctance, he said, consented to allow of the 
deed being drawn up, and only for the purpose of 
securing the property for the rightful heirs. These 
individuals consequently entered upon full pos¬ 
session of the old man’s estates and effects. They 
pressed upon the agent’s acceptance a gift of 
about six thousand pounds, in gratitude for his 
honourable conduct. It is pleasant to record that 
he is still living, and a considerable land proprie¬ 
tor in the district where he originally practised 
as a solicitor or agent. 

More recently, a circumstance somewhat simi¬ 
lar took place. Two aged sisters were joint-pro¬ 
prietors of an estate in Perthshire. The elder was 
married and had a son; the other was unmarried. 
The elder dying first, her share of the property 
was inherited by her son, then an officer in the 
Guards. The second lady haviug some groundr 
less dislike to this gentleman, bequeathed her 
share to a favourite nephew, far down in the fa¬ 
mily tree, and who had no expectation of such an 
inheritance. Finding, after the death of the old 
lady, how the property was destined, this gentle¬ 
man lost no time m writing to his cousin—a per¬ 
son, we may mention, with whom he was but 
slightly acquainted, for they had been living at a 
distance from each other, and were in totally dif¬ 
ferent walks in life—informing him that he could 
not for a moment think of taking advantage of 
such a will, but begged to surrender his right, 
without any reserve, into the hands of the heir- 
at-law. What added to the merit of this action, 
the legatee considered the whole matter as a pri¬ 
vate family affair, and said mot a word about it 
to any beside the party principally concerned. It 
only became known in oonsequence of legal pro¬ 
ceedings for the transference of the property to 
the heir-at-law, an opinion from counsel having 
decided that it was best to proceed upon the will, 
instead of holding it as null, which was the wish 
of the legatee. 

These examples of high conscientiousness will 
be admired by all. They are felt to be the nobler, 
that public opinion would not have greatly re¬ 
sented a more selfish procedure in either in¬ 
stance. The agent might have appropriated the 
estate of his client, to the preclusion of all natu¬ 
ral heirs, and still more might the junior cousin 
have sat quietly down in possession of his aunt’s 
property, without forfeiting the esteem of society, 
seeing that they only did what the law allowed, 
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and what hundreds wouhj haye done in their case. 
We therefore unavoidably accord high praise to 
their conduct, which we see to have sprungtett- 
tirely from a genuine integrity and umelfidSh'ess 
of nature. Blit, it mUy be asked, is this appro-' 
bation of such conduct a good sign of the public 
morality? We fear not; for absolutely the cotine 
taken by these two men was precisely what opght 
to have been takefa, and no more, llieir conduct 
only shines by reason of our believing that most 
men would have acted differently. Let us fully 
admit, then, the relative merit, seeing that most 
men feel as if they were well enough if they only 
act as their neighbours generally do, and any ex¬ 
ception from common selfishness argues a Supe¬ 
rior nature. But still, also, let us understand 
that such actions ought not to be rare, nor their 
merit felt as calling for unusual notice or com¬ 
mendation. 


Eclectic Medical Institute. 

We have had for some time the rival Colleges, 
the Ohio Medical and the Botanico-Medical, and 
now it seems there is a third intended to combine 
the excellencies of both. Is there no end to hu¬ 
man calamity, that we should have a third set 
of doctors let loose on the community. We 
shall see here calomel and lobelia, blood letting 
and steam, harmoniously working side by side. 

This seems to be got up to introduce a set of 
notri homines into practice. The Professors in 
the different departments are little known in the 
community at any rate. 


Cassias M. Clay. 

The public is familiar with the fact that Mr- 
Clay’s press has been received in this city, whith¬ 
er it Was sent off by direction of the meeting 
which assembled at Lexington, for the purpose of 
getting rid of threatened difficulties. It was sup¬ 
posed that Mr. Clay, who was very ill at the 
time, could not survive. I learn, however, that 
he is on the recovery; and for myself I entertain 
no doubt that his first business act after arriving 
here, will be to set up the press in Covington, our 
neighbour city. 


A Temperance Story* 

Two young mpn, “ with a humming in their 
heads,” retired late at night to their room in a 
crowded inn; in which, as they enter, are reveal¬ 
ed two beds ; but the wind extinguishing the 
light, t^y both, instead of taking as they sup¬ 
posed, a bed a piece, got back to back into one, 
which .begins to sink under them, and come 
around at intervals in a manner very circum¬ 
ambient, but quite impossible of explanation- 
Presently one observes to the other: 

“ I say; Tom, somebody’s in my bed.” 

“ Is there,” says the other; “ so there is in 
mine, d—n him! Let’s kick ’em out!” 

The next remark was: 

“ Tom, I’ve kicked my man overboard.” 

“Good 1 .” says his fellow toper, “ better luck 
than I; my man has kicked me out—right on the 
floort’l 
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Tht Pioneer mother*. 

U must not be infered'from the narratives of 
Indian adventure usually published, that our Pio¬ 
neer Mothers were not exposed to equal dangers 
with their husbands. Many of them evinced a 
degree active courage which would have doue 
honour to the sterner sex. > Some of these cases 
occured in our own neighbourhood. 

A family, consisting of the husband, the wife, 
and two children, one two years old, the other at 
the breast, occupied a solitary cabin in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a blockhouse, where several other 
families resided, in the year 1789, near the Little 
Miami river in this state. Not long after the 
cabin was built the husband unfortunately died; 
and such was the grief and gloom of hia widow, 
that she preferred to live alone, rather than min¬ 
gle with the inhabitants of the crowded block¬ 
house, where the noise and hustle would be ab¬ 
horrent to her feelings. In this solitary situation 
she passed several months. At night it was a 
common thing to see and hear the Indians around 
her habitation; and to secure her babes from the 
tomahawk, she resorted to the following precau¬ 
tion. Raising a puncheon of the floor, she dug a 
hole in the ground and prepared a bed, in which, 
after they had gone to sleep, she placed them side 
by side, and then restored the puncheon. When 
they awoke and required nourishment she raised 
it, and hushing them to sleep, returned them to 
their hiding place. In this way, to use her own 
words, she passed night after night, and week af¬ 
ter week, with the Indians and her babes, as the 
sole objects of her thoughts and vigils. 

The following incident displays the female 
character under an aspect a little different, and 
shows that in emergencies it may sometimes rise 
above that of the other sex. 

About the year 1790, several families, emigra¬ 
ting together into the interior of Kentucky, en¬ 
camped at the distance of a mile from a new set¬ 
tlement of five cabins. Before they had laid down, 
and were still sitting round the blazing briish, a 
party of Indians approached behind the trees and 
fired upon. them. One man was killed on the 
spot, and another fled to the village, leaving be¬ 
hind him a young wife and infant child! As no 
danger had been apprehended, the men held not 
their ammunition at hand, and were so confused 
by the fire of the savages, that it was left for one 
of the mothers of the party to ascend into the 
wagon where it was deposited, break open the 
box with an axe, hand if out, and direct the men 
to return the fire of the enemy. This was done, 
and they dispersed. 

The following narrative was communicated by 
John Rowan of Kentucky to Dr. Drake of our 
city, and is referred to by the doctor in an ad¬ 
dress which he delivered at Oxford, Ohio, in 1836. 

' 16 


I “ In the latter part of April, 17£4, my father 
I with his family, and five other families, set out 
from Louisville, im two flat-bottomed boats, for 
the Long Falls of Green river. The intention 
was to descend the Ohio river to the mouth of 
Green river, and ascend that river to file place of 
destination. At that time there were no settle¬ 
ment in Kentucky, within one hundred miles of 
the Long Falls of Green river (afterwards called 
Vienna.) The families were in one bbat and their 
cattle in the other. When we had descended the 
river Ohio about one hundred miles, and were 
near the middle of it, gliding along very securely, 
as we thought, about ten o’clock of the night, 
we heard a prodigious yelling, by Indians* seme 
two or three miles below us, on the northern 
shore. We had floated but a little distance farther 
down the river, when we saw a number of fires 
on that shore. The yelling still continued, and 
we concluded they had captured a boat which had 
passed us abtut midday, and were massacreing 
their captives. Our two boats were lashed to¬ 
gether, and the best practicable arrangements 
made for defending them. The men were distri¬ 
buted by my father to the best advantage in case 
of an attack; they were seven in number'incltid¬ 
ing himself. The* boats were neared to the Ken¬ 
tucky shore, with as little noise from the oars as 
possible. We were afraid to approach too near 
the Kentucky shore, lest there might be Indians 
on that shore also. We had not yet reached their 
uppermost fire (their fires were extended along 
tile bank at intervals for half a mile or more), 
and we entertained a faint hope that We might 
slip by unperceived. But they discovered us 
when we had got about midway of their fires, 
and commanded us to come to. We were silent, 
for my father had given strict orders that no one 
should utter any sound but that of his rifle; and 
not that until the Indians should come within 
powder burning distance. They united in a most 
terrific yell, and rushed to their canCes, and pur¬ 
sued us. We floated on in silence—not an oar 
Was pulled. They approached us within less than 
a hundred yards, with a seeming determination 
to board us. Just at this moment my mother 
rose from her seat, collected the axes, and placed 
one by the side of each man, where he stood 
with his gun, touching him on the knee with the 
handle of the axe, as she leaned it up by him 
against the side of the boat, to let* him know it 
was there, and retired to her seat, retaining a 
hatchet for herself. The Indians continued ho¬ 
vering on our rear, and yelling for near three 
miles, when, awed by the inferences which they 
drew from our silence, they relinquished farther 
pursuit. None but those who have had a prac¬ 
tical acquaintance with Indian warfare, can form 
a just idea of the terror which this hideous yell- 
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mg is calculated to inspire. I was theq about 
ten years old, and shall never forget the sensa¬ 
tions of that night; nor can I ever cease to ad¬ 
mire the fortitude and composure displayed by 
my mother on that trying occasion. We Wei's 
saved, I have no doubt, by the judicious system 
of conduct and defence, which my father had 
prescribed to our little band. We were seven 
men and three boys—but nine guns in all. They 
were more than a hundred. My mother, in 
speaking of it afterwards, in her calm way said 
we had made a providential escape , for which we 
ought to feel grateful.” 

Nq^rly two years afterwards another incident 
occurred at a fort on Green river, which displays 
the dangers which beset the emigrants of that 
period, and illustrates the magnanimity of the 
female character. 

About twenty young persons, male and female, 
of the fort, had united in a flax pulling, in one of 
the mopt distant fields. In the course of the fore¬ 
noon two of their mothers made them a visit, and 
the younger took along her child, about eighteen 
months old. When the whole party were near" 
the woods, one of the young women, who had 
climbed over the fence, was filed upon by several 
Indians concealed in the bushes, who at the same 
time raised the usual war-whoop. She was 
wounded, but retreated, as did the whole party; 
some Yunning with her down the lane, which 
happened to open near that point, and others 
across the field. They were hotly pursued by 
the enemy, who 'continued to yell and fire upon 
them. The older of the two mothers who had 
gone out, recollecting in her flight, that the 
younger, a small and feeble woman, was bur- 
thened with her child, turned back in the face of 
the enemy, they firing and yelling hideously, 
took the child from its almost exhausted mother, 
and ran with it to the fort, a distance of three 
hundred yards. During the chase she was twice 
shot at with rifles, when the enemy were so near 
that the powder burned her, and one arrow pass¬ 
ed through her sleeve, but she escaped uninjured. 
The young woman who was wounded, almost 
reached the place of safety when she sunk, and 
her pursuer, who had the hardihood to attempt 
* to scalp her, was killed by a bullet from the fort. 


Our City Watch. 

It is a common subject of newspaper notice, 
that in connection with a stabbing affray, a riot, 
or a fire, that there were none of the watch to be 
found. But persons forget the Irishman’s excuse: 
“ Plaze your honour, could I be like a bird in two 
places at wunst?” It is easy finding out where 
the watchmen are not; the following incident 
will serve to show where they sometimes are. 


Our well known and long respected fellow 
citizen, Robert Randst alike for size and activity 
a terror to rogues, was formerly, perhaps is still 
a member of the night watch. Rands is or was a 
shoe-maker—a very appropriate occupation for 
the name—and had lately invented a coating of 
India rubber for boots and shoes, calculated to 
render them impervious to the slush of winter, 
and rain of all weathers. As tins'was a desidera¬ 
tum to the watchmen, whose duty kept them out 
in the most inclement seasons, the article was in¬ 
troduced and patronised among Rands’ associates 
on duty; but the great difficulty was that the 
coating would not dry, and continually caught 
up in walking, various undesirable substances. 

On one occasion one of the watch, Mr. B-, 

came off duty, and as carpenter’s shavings were 
adhering to his boots, Butterfield, the captain of 
the watch, between jest and earnest, accused him 
of sleeping on a shaving pile , to the annoyance of 

B-, and the amusement of the rest. B- 

called his attention to the India rubber: “ You 
know,” said he, “ that this stuff takes hold of 
’ every thing it touches, and there were shavings 

swept out upon-street, in my beat” “ That 

may be,” said Butterfield drily, “but you seem 
to have India rubber on your cap too,” taking a 
shaving off it; “ do you let your head stand where 
your feet should be?” 
i 

Celenr Factories. 

The wand of the enchanter wjiich changes one 
substance to another in his slight of hand, or the 
touch of Midas, transmuting every thing to gold, 
are not more surprising than some of the opera¬ 
tions of modern chemistry, which are* calculated 
to make men that are ignorant of its powers, dis¬ 
trust almost the evidence of their senses. Who 
that beholds prussiate of potash for the first time, 
would suppose it any thing else than rock candy, 
and does not feel tempted to take the poison to 
his lips, and when told that this is the product of 
hoofs and horns, scraps of leather, hogs bristles, 
and stale cracklings—the most revolting of sub¬ 
stances to sight and smell—but would smile in¬ 
credulously at the statement. 

Mr. Charles Dummig is engaged largely in 
the manufacture, having two establishments north 
of the corporation line, and on nearly opposite 
spots, upon the Miami canal. He has hardly 
been a year in operation, and cannot be said to 
be fully so yet. In a few weeks, two additional 
furnaces will be added to the concern, when he 
will be enabled to enlarge his manufacture to 
three thousand pounds per week. He sends al¬ 
most all he makes by the Miami canal via Toledo 
to New York, where it commands the highest 
I price in market. * 
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Mr, Dummig is prepared to make Chrome yel¬ 
low and green, Paris, Antwerp and mineral blue, 
but devotes his whole energies to the prussiate of 
potash, which is required in large quantities for 
the woolen factories and calico print works in 
New England. It is also purchased for render¬ 
ing iron as'hard as steel. The other articles 
named are used by painters, paper Stainers, and 
oil cloth manufacturers, for whom they furnish 
blue and yellow of the deepest and most brilliant 
tints with all the intermediate shades.' 

It is inconceivable what mighty masses of offal 
such an establishment consumes. Four thousand 
pounds of animal substances, and two thousand 
pounds of potash, are used in Mr. D.’s factories 
daily. Twelve hands are constantly employed 
here, and the manufacturing.process going on 
without intermission day or night. 

Ope of these factories is forty-five by sixty-five 
feet; the other forty by eighty, and two stories 
in height. Mr. Dummig’s operations will enable 
him to put into the market during the current 
year, not less .than five hundred casks of this ex¬ 
tremely valuable article, worth, at its present 
value at the East, $120,000. 

There is an establishment on Deer creek of the 
same nature, belonging to Wayne Pleis , of 
which I can give no account at present It may 
serve to give a realising sense of the vast quanti¬ 
ties of r^w material consumed in them to be told, 
as I have been, that the supply except in the 
slaughtering season, falls far short of the demand, 
and on an average of the year barely meets it. 

How much more do such businesses, in which 
skill and labour constitute the principal share, 
and raw materials an insignificant part, commend 
themselves to the political economist as well as 
philanthropist, than those heavy enterprises which 
exist among us, which after paying out probably 
eighty-five per cent, of the product for the raw 
materia], leave a net profit, perhaps, of from five 
to ten per cent, to the community at large. 


Ignorant Voters. 

la Horace Mann’s oration, delivered before the 
cky officers of Boston, July 4,1842, are the fol¬ 
lowing remarks: 

“ For in fee name of the living God, it must 
be proclaimed that licentiousness shall be liberty, 
and violence and chicanery the law; and super¬ 
stition and craft shall be the religion, and the 
self-destructive influence of all sensual and un¬ 
hallowed passions shall be the only happiness of 
that people who shall neglect the education of 
Iheir children. By the censi^s of 1840 there are 
in the United States 175,000 legal voters unable 
to read or write, who can determine the election 
of a President, Congress, or the Governor of a 


| State. The custom so prevalent at the West and 
South, of stump-speaking, as it is significantly, 
but ttncouthly called, had its origin in the voter’s 
incapacity to read. How otherwise can can¬ 
didates for office communicate with ignorant 
voters?” 

^ am no apologist for ignorance; but I can tell 
Mr. Horace Mann, and his coadjutors, who talk 
so flippantly of ignorant voters, that he knows 
little of what he talks so fluently about. Such 
writers presume that school education and book 
knowledge are the grand panaceas to make a 
community intellectual and moral. Now I hoM, 
and will furnish the examples if necessary, that 
an ordinary degree of education, on which know¬ 
ledge of the world is engrafted, is likelier to qua¬ 
lify a man for becoming intelligent, than a schpfil 
education which takes up a large share of the 
most valuable portion of human life. 

Almost all the eminent names in science, lite¬ 
rature and the arts, have been self-educated mdn 
Franklin, Arkwright, Stephenson, Hiram Pow¬ 
ers and Robert Burns are familiar example*, 
among thousands, of the /act. 

I can tell Mr. M., moreover, that the voters of 
the West and South, who are addressed at poli¬ 
tical meetings, are as intelligent a body of men 
as any equal number who reside in any othrr 
section of the country; and that a man who pre¬ 
fers any other mode of appealing to the mass of 
mankind than oral addresses, whatever he may 
have learned at college, has yet to learn the first 
principles of human nature. The press is a legi¬ 
timate and important engine to influence the 
community, but the speaker who, in the pulpit 
or in mass meetings, addresses a crowd, enjoys 
means of influence attainable in no other mode. 

The ignorance of lecturers is, in certain in¬ 
stances, as remarkable as the ignorance of voters . 


Street Loungers. 

An amusing dialogue between two street 
loungers is published in the Knickerbocker. 

“ When a feller’s any sort of a feller,” said 
Nicholas, “ to be ketched at home is like bein’ a 
mouse in a wire trap. They poke sticks in your 
eyes, squirt cold water on your nose, and show 
you to the cat. Common people, Billy—low, 
ornery, common people, can’t make it out when 
.natur’s raised a gentleman in the family—a gen¬ 
tleman all complete, only the money’s been for¬ 
got. If a man won’t work all the time, day in 
and day out; if he smokes by the fire, or whis¬ 
tles out of the winder, the very gals bump agin 
him, and say, get out of the way, loaf! Now 
what I «^y is this; if people hasn’t had genteel 
fotchin’ up, you can no more expect ’em to be¬ 
have as if they had been fotched up genteel, 
than you kin make good segars out of a broom 
handle.” 

“ That are a fact,” ejaculated Billy Bunkers/ 
with emphasis, for Billy had experienced, in his 
time, treatment at home somewhat similar to 
that complained of by Nicholas Nollikins. 
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“ But, Billy, my son, never mind, and keep 
not a lettin’ on,” continued Nollikins, and a 
beam of hope irradiate his otherwise saturine 
countenance—‘ The worlds a railroad, and the 
can is cornin’; all we’ll have to do is to jump in, 
chalk free. There will be a time, something 
must happen. Rich widders are about yet, 
though they are snapped up so fast; rich wid- 
ders, Billy, are special providences, as my old 
boss used to say, when he broke his nose in the 
entry, sent here like rafts, to pick up deservin’ 
chaps when they can’t swim no longer. When 
you’ve bin down twyst, Billy, and are just off 
agin, then comes the widder a floatin’ along. 
Why spatterdocks is nothing to it, and a widder 
is the best of life-preservers when a man is most 
a case, like you and me.” 

“ Well, I’m not perticklar, not I, nor never 
was. I’ll take a widder, for my part, if she’s got 
the mint drops and never asks no questions. I’m 
not proud; never was harristocratic; I drinks 
with any body,* and smokes all the segars they 
give me. What’s the. use of bein’ stuck up, 
stiffly? It’s. my principle that other folks are 
nearly as good as me', if they’re not constables 
or aldermen. I can’t stand them sort.” 

“ No, Billy,” said Nollikins, with an encoura¬ 
ging smile, “ no Billy, such indiwidooals as them 
don’t know human natur’; but, as I was goin’ to ■ 
say, if there happens to be a abort crop of wid¬ 
ders, why can’t somebody leave us a fortin? 
That will be as well, if not better. Now look 
hare; what’s easier than this? I’m standin’ on 
wharf; the rich man tries to get aboard of the 
steamboat, the niggers push him off the plank; in 
I goes; ca-plash. The old gentleman isn’t 
drownded, but he might have been drownded but 
for me, and if he had a bin, where’s the use of 
his money then? So he gives me as much as I 
want now, and a great deal more when he de¬ 
functs riggler, accordin’ to law and the practice 
of civilized nations. Pm at the wharf every day; 
can’t afford to lose the chance, and I begin to 
wish the old chap would hurra about cornin’ 
along. What can keep him?” \ 

“ If it’ud come to the same thing in the end,” 
remarked Billy Bunkers, “I’d rather the niggers 
would push the olcf man’s little boy in the water, 
if it’s all the same to him. Them fat old fellers 
are so heavy when they’re skeered they hang on 
so, why I might drownded before I had time to 
go to bank with.the check! But what’s the use 
of waitin’? Could’nt we shove ’em in some warm 
afternoon ourselves? Who’d know in a crowd?” 


Surly Record* of Cincinnati. 

I copy the following memoranda from a book 
of field notes kept by John Dunlop, who appears 
to have been engaged in the surveys of Symme’s 
purchase, as early as January 8, 1789. 

u Memorandums of sundry circumstances in 
the Miami purchase, from the 1st day of May, 
1789. 

“ May 21st .—Ensign Luse, with eigtit soldiers, 
and some citizens, going up from North Bend to 
a place called South Bend, was fired on by a party 
of Indians, the tribe they belonged to we never 
could learn. There were six soldiers killed and 
wounded, of which one died on the spot; another 
died of his wounds, after going to the falls of the 


Ohio for the doctor. There was a young man 
named John R . Mills in the boat, who was shot 
through the shoulder; but by managenfbnt and 
care of some squaws he recovered and got per¬ 
fectly well. 

“ September 20th.—The Indians visiting Co¬ 
lumbia, at the confluence of the Little Miami, 
they tomahawked one boy and took another pri¬ 
soner. They were sons of a Mr. Seward, lately 
from New Jersey. On the 30th same month they 
took another prisoner from same place. 

“On the 12th December following a young 
man, son of John HUliers of North Bend, going 
out in the morning to bring home the cows, about 
half a mile from the garrison, the Indians came 
upon him. They tomahawked and scalped him in 
a most surprising manner, took away his gun and 
hat, and left him lying on his back. 

“ On the 17th inst. following, two young naen, 
one named Andrew Vanemon, the other James 
Lafferty , went on a hunting excursion across the 
river. When they encamped at night, and had 
made a fire, they were surprised by Indians, and 
fell a sacrifice into the hands of the savages, be¬ 
ing killed by their first fire. They were both shot 
through the back, between their shoulders, the 
bullet coming out under their right arms. The 
Indians tomahawked and scalped them in a most 
barbarous manner, stripped them of their clothes, 
and left them lying on their backs quite naked, 
without as much as one thread on them. Next 
day myself and si* others went over and buried 
them together in one grave. 

“December 29th General Harmar arrived at 
Cincinnati, and was received with joy. They 
fired fourteen cannon at the garrison on his land¬ 
ing. 

“January 1,1790.—Governor St Clair arrived. 
On his arrival they fired fourteen guns, and while 
he was marching to the garrison, they fired four' 
teen guns more. As soon as he landed they sent 
express for Judge Symmes, who prent the next 
day to see him, and appoint civil and military 
officers for the service and protection of the set-| 
tlement.” ' j 


The Eclectic Series. j 

Besides the various mechanical fabrics which 
render the business relations of this city so inti* 
mate and extensive with the west and southwest} 
there are some heavy publishing operations which 
having been carried on for some years past, hav 
grown with our growth, and besides their regull 
business character, exercise a moral influent! 
highly creditable to the reputation of Cincinnati 
I refer, particularly, in this respect to flic edu^ 
cational publications of W. B. Smith & Cb., thfl 
proprietors of what is now universally know! 
through the Mississippi valley, by the name d 
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the Eclectic Series of School Books, written and 
compiled by Professors M'Guffey and'Ray. 

The publication of the series was, in 


1842 . 75,000 volumes, 

1843 . . . ; . 171,500 do. 

1844 . 334,000 do. 


During the first six months of 1845, the iisues 
have been 199,000, and the residue of the year 
will more than equal that amount, making the 
issue for 1845 at least 400,000 volumes, of which 
the value is not less than $60,000. The establish¬ 
ment consumes four thousand reams extra sized 
double medium paper annually, keeps three power 
printing presses constantly in motion, and gives 
current employment to eighty hands. 

Besides supplying a large portion of the west 
and southwest with the series, which are in gene¬ 
ral use throughout that region, large quantities 
are sold to the Atlantic cities, with which ^coun¬ 
try merchants supply themselves while making 
their general book and stationary purchases. 

No series of school books eastward are put up 
in a neater or more durable style, as has been re¬ 
peatedly acknowledged by the booksellers in our 
Atlantic cities. It is hardly necessary to do more 
than allude to the names of Professors M‘Guffey 
and Ray as a guarantee for the scientific accura¬ 
cy, pure taste, and elevated morality of the series, 
fyi this aspect of the subject, the authors, as well 
as publishers, have laid the great west under ob¬ 
ligations which cannot be measuftd by pecuniary 
values. 

I learn that the Eclectic Series have displaced 
in the schools throughout the west, the element¬ 
ary books which preceded them in use. 

, Ball Exercises. 

Every one who knows any thing of Indian 
sports and customs, is aware that they are among 
other Exercises, passionately fond of ball playing. 
With some of the tribes, their ball plays resemble 
those of the whites. But some are peculiar to 
themselves, and have never been introduced 
among their civilized neighbours. A late letter 
from a Methodist missionary at the south west, 
dated Fort Coffee, Choctaw Nation, says:— 

“ The leading and favourite spdrt of the Choc¬ 
taws is their ball-play. Having never witnessed 
one, I extract the following from the description 
given by the late Captain Stuart, commandant of 
the United States’ forces, formerly statioiysd at 
this place. He says, ‘It is rough and wild. 
The combatants engage in the contest entirely 
naked, except the flap. The interest and zeal 
which the natives of the forest take in this play, 
frequently attract ladies as spectators; sometimes, 
howeversjthose of extreme delicacy may have oc¬ 
casion to blush. It is considered something of a 
national feast, and is often conducted by some of 


the leading captains with great regularity and 
order. Preparatory to commencing operations 
an extensive plain i& selected, on one side of 
which two poles are erected about twenty feet 
high and placed about six inches apart at the 
ground, and diverging in such a manner as to be 
about two feet apart at the top. On the opposite 
side of the plain, or about two hundred yards dis¬ 
tant two other poles are placed in the same man¬ 
ner. The parties to the contest, varying in num¬ 
ber as may have been previously agreed upon, 
meet in the centre, when a ball is thrown up from 
two sticks about two feet long, with a small net¬ 
ting or basket-work at the end, and the strife 
commences. This consists in each party keep¬ 
ing the ball on their own side of the centre, and 
'passing it the greatest number of times between 
the poles of the side to which they belong. The 
excitement and strife become very great; men are 
often hurt and sometimes killed. It sometimes 
requires more than a day to determine the con¬ 
test. Bets usually run very high.’—This ball- 
play seems not unknown to the surrounding na¬ 
tions. The same writer says, ‘ It was formerly 
resorted to by the Indians to settle contested 
points of difference. A very serious difficulty 
which arose between the Cherokees and Creeks, 
about thirty years ago, was settled fn that man¬ 
ner, and the horrors of war prevented.* ” 

One of the most singular results of my explo¬ 
rations in Indian records and narratives, has been 
my ascertaining that the game of Shinny , highly 
popular in my boyish days, and still in use 
in some parts of the United States, is of t Indian 
parentage. Col. James Smith , the great undo of 
the respectable family of the Inoins of our city, 
who was made prisonop4>y the savages and resi¬ 
ded among them many years, describes it in suck 
terms as serves both to identify it, and to show 
that the whites derived it from their Indian neigh¬ 
bours. . It is a deeply interesting and exciting 
game^as all ball exercises, indeed are. 

I observe that the English game of cricket, an¬ 
other ball exercise, is becoming introduced into 
Cincinnati. As an out-door game, it must be a 
more manly as well as moral exercise than bil¬ 
liards #r ninepins, which in the attendant cir¬ 
cumstances, at any rate, always deteriorate the 
public morals. 

The Philosophy of gpittis* 

Foreigners complain of our natural want of 
refinement and good breeding, and cite our uni¬ 
versal practice of spitting on floors as evidence 
that we are barbarians. When the Irish chief- 
tainess who had long resisted the arm of that vi¬ 
rago Queen Elizabeth of England, was brought 
subdued into her presence, the Queen presented 
her with a handkerchief. The heroine inquired 
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its nap. To spit in, was the gracious reply. 
** In Ireland We spit upon the earth/* rejoined 
•the undaunted woman; “ we leave it to Saxon 
kernes to put the spittle in their pockets.*' 

Butjias it never occurred to those people that 
there are hidden virtues and meanings in spitting 
which may be said to invest the practice with a 
certain species of dignity. In Africa it forms an 
oath, or at least an attestation to treaties. The 
last Liberia Herald states as follows:—“ The 
Colonies are generally prosperous. Governor 
Russwurm has visited an interior tribe of natives 
:at Dena, about thirty or forty miles due east from 
Cape Palmas. He made a treaty of peace with 
them, which was duly ratified by the ceremony 
of “spewing water,” which is the form of an 
oath observed by the Dena people. The cove¬ 
nant is performed by the chiefs of the contending 
tribes, after the palaver is talked, which is a kind 
of conrt held by all the head men, kings, chiefs, 
and all who have any influence. There is a 
bowl of water prepared; the king who appears 
to be the most willing to make peace, first dips 
his hands into the water, and, after slightly 
washing his hands, he fills his mouth, and spits it 
♦out on the ground a few times, and spits , the last 
time he fills his mouth, the whole mouthful into 
the hands of the other king, who rits before him 
while he performs the act. This being done, the 
other king gets up and goes through the same 
process. This being done by the kings, peace is 
made throughout the tribe or nation. The Gov* 
oraor succeeded in getting a peace of this sort 
made J>etween the Dena and the Cape Palmas 
people, there being one of the very influential 
men from Cape Palmas in the company.” 

Nor is the practice confined to barbarous na¬ 
tions and modern times. Spitting, according to 
Pliny,'was superstitiously observed to avert the 
effects of witchcraft and in giving a more vigor¬ 
ous blow to an enemy. Hence the English de¬ 
rive their custom in boxing, previously to a set-to, 
of spitting on their hands. Boys are accustomed 
to spit as a testimony or asseveration in matters 
of importance. In combinations of the colliers 
in the north of England for the purposed raising 
their wages, they spit together on a alone, by 
way of cementing their confederacy. The Eng¬ 
lish are therefore the last people who should 
complain of a practice they have done so much 
to introduce. 

s C«ftlid|c*i Steam Farnitnre Factory. 

When I published lately a statement of the op* 
muttons in Waltei’s Steam Furniture Factory, 
1 was under the impression that it was the only 
factory in Cincinnati in which furniture was 
made by machinery and under steam pressure. 
In this I made a mistake. J. K. Coolidco, at the 


corner of Smith and Front streets, has just put 
into operation machinery also driven by steam 
power, for the manufacture of the principal arti¬ 
cles of cabinet ware, such as bedsteads; side, 
breakfast, and dining tables and stands, cribs, 
bureaus, &c. 

His machinery consists of Daniel's planing ma¬ 
chine, made by Stewart Kimball , on Columbia 
street, two circular saws, mortice and te.non ma¬ 
chine, boring and turning apparatus, all driven 
by a steam engine. 

The building is forty-five feet by twenty and 
four stories in height. 

Mr. Coolidge has placed this establishment un¬ 
der the charge of Mr. William Turner, an expe¬ 
rienced cabinet maker, employs sixteen hands, 
and is prepared to turn out $25,000 worth of 
furniture during the current year. His markets 
are in the west, south, and southwest, a region 
from which our Cincinnati mechanics are rapidly 
driving the catchpenny and low prided eastern 
articles made for sale alone. 

It must be apparent that fabrics cut and fitted 
by machinery will possess an exactness, not 
usually attainable by hand, which must secure 
and maintain a degree of strength which will 
enable furniture made in this mode to out last all 
other descriptions. 

The whole district in the ‘sixth ward, adjacent 
to the White Water Canal, must become filled 
before long with manufacturing establishments of 
various characters. 


Artesian Wells* 

In our cities an abundant supply of pure whole¬ 
some water is a biessii^r beyond price. It is in¬ 
dispensable to the luxury of the rich, the comfort 
of the poor, and the health of all classes. And 
there is hardly a city in the United States, where 
the supply is so inadequate to the want of the 
article, as in Cincinnati. I take, therefore, a 
deep interest in a project now agitating at Louis¬ 
ville, and brought forward lately before its city- 
council to supply that city with Wfiter by Artesian 
Well *. If Louisville or Cincinnati can otbain 
ample supplies of wholesome water springing be¬ 
low the limestone formation, it is hardly possible 
to overrate the importance of the measure. That 
such wells may be obtained in certain locations, 
in what geologists call the secondary formation, 
has been successfully demonstrated both in Eng¬ 
land and France. There is one at the Episcopal 
palace in Fulham, one at Turnham Green, pine 
more in the parish of Hammersmith in Great 
Britain; and besides others in France,, one or 
more extensive wells at Paris. So that thj prac¬ 
ticability of the project is no longer a matter of 
donbt. 

The great well of Paris is eighteen hundred 
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feet deep, and the expense of digging it, as may I art, but very'few Who unite practical knowledge 
be conjectured, has been enormous. But in rocks in chemics, optics, and electrics with the skill of 
- of more recent formation, water has been obtain- an artist. It is this rare merit, with great expo* 
ed to flow on the level of the earth, at a depth of r|ence and patience, that has given to Anthony* 
three hundred feet. In one case of this kind, the and Edwards, of New York, and Hawkins, of 
* water ran fourteen feet above the tops of the this city, their deserved preeminence over all 
pipes at the rate of ninety gallons per minute. I other operators in the world. We have seen 
am now speaking of wells for the supply of cold, pictures by the best operators from Vienna, 
wholesdme water for drinking and culinary pur- Paris, Dresden, London, and all parts of onr 
pooes, If we go deep enough we can doubtless country—have watched the progress of this truly 
get it such as that supplied to Paris, whieh is hot delightful art from its origin <ill the present mo- 
enough to scald our hogs. ment, and feel proud to agree, from impartial 

Nor are the benefits of such wells confined to conviction, rather t han patriotism, with Mr. 
our cities. I have no doubt that they will be found Healy, that our countrymen, and one of them 
in the United States the most efficient, as well as our townsman, have no rivals—not even in Paris, 
economical agents in draining marshy lands. It where the art originated. A friend now in Len- 
is in this way the water of the Artesian well at don, and a very competent judge, writes us lately 
Baris, which is used only for jets d'eauz, is re- that he compared a picture by Hawkins with 
turned into a depth where it loses itself in a per- those taken by Bain, (by for the best operator in 
meable bed of sand, sufficing to absorb the whole. London,) and that he decidedly prefers those sf 
There is little doubt that any of our morasses onr fellow-citizen. Yet Bain is a clever Da- 
may be drained by digging holes from twenty to guerreotypist, having taken those of Her Majesty 
fifty feet in depth. the Queen, Prince Albert, Louis Philippe, the 

If these views can be demonstrated as founded Duke of Wellington, &c., besides a host of miner 
in foot, there is another application of the utell nobles and great men of Great Britain and France, 
principle of great importance to Cincinnati. This The fact is, Hawkins’ Gallery of the Pioneers 
is the getting rid of the surplus water which, ow- of this City, is the most interesting tableau 
ing to the system, or to speak more correctly, vivant imaginable, and will compare ad van- 
want of system, in the early grading of our city, tageously with Anthony & Edwards’ very in- 
has created difficulties which must go on to in- teresting collection of the Heads of the American 
crease, with the increasing discharge of water People, which no other collection we have before 
through our streets, which the improvement of seen, will. One reason is, Mr. H. is at once an- 
Cincinnati creates. For this evil a drainage well artist and a daguerreotypist—the father of the art 
is a cheap and efficient remedy. The expense in the West, an operator from predilection and 
which the wretched grades in the neighbourhood not for petty lucres sake alone; but, from a pas- 
of Sycamore and Abigail streets have entailed, sionate preference and devotion to the art—hence 
and are yet entailing on the city, in the shape of his success. We have no disposition to extol Mr- 
damages from overflow of water, would have H. beyond his merit—to over praise or puff any 
built a dozen such wells. The culverts, which one or lessen others—for good artiBts in this way 
freely discharge water in ordinary rains, cannot abound in our city; but we wish our citizens to- 
relieve the overflow of water during storms such be aware that they need not cross the Atlantic 
as we have lately had; whereas wells of this kind for the finest daguerreotypes. It would be well 
will let off any amount of water. for those of our merchants, importers, tourists, 

— 1 - &c., who go abroad annually, and that have any 

[Coramunication.1 doubts on tfa^is head, to take with them one of 

IfcKgaerreotFpiiig. Mr. H.’s latest pictures. We kn6w it would not 

An artist of great celebrity, just from Paris and be the first time such men as Messrs. Daguerra, 
London, says the Daguerreotypes on this side of Arago, Vanheim, Plaudet, Voightlander, &c., 
the Anlantic are so far superior to the best of have been surprised. The continual exhibition 
| those produced on the other, that the fact could of works of art for every department, annually 
[ not escape the notice of an artist. This cannot displayed at Dresden and Munich, should have 
| be because we have made * greater progress in some specimens of our progress in Daguerreoty- 
chemistry, optics, electrics, and metrical science ping; and we cannot forbear hinting to our 
generally. Then why? Are we more practical friend H. that this would be both practical and 
and experimental, and less theoretical than our desirable. Z. 

transatlantic friends? The writer imagines,not * > 

.—but facts are stubborn things, though we may __,__ 

not be able ta account for them. In this country 
there are a-great many persons practising this 1 
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Ctodanti Chancers* 

In my list last week of new houses of worship, 
going up in our city for 1845, two Presbyterian 
are reckoned in place of four. This was a typo¬ 
graphical error. There are Dr. Beecher’s, a, 
atone edifice, on Seventh street, below Western 
Row; the Tabernacle, brick, at the corner of 
Clark and Jpbn streets; the Third Presbyterian, 
brick, corner of Fourth and John, and the Cen¬ 
tral Presbyterian, brick, on Fifth, between Plum 
and Western Row. They will be ready for pc- 
cupation in the inverse order in which they are 
named. 


Fable. 

“Father of men and beasts,” said the Horse, 
approaching the throne of Jupiter, “ it is said of 
me, that I am one of the most beautiful animals 
with which thou hast adorned the world ; and 
self love incites me to believe the character just; 
yet in some particulars, my appearance might 
-admit of improvement.” 

“ Of what kind? Inform me. I am willing 
to receive instruction,” said the father of all, and 
smiled. 

“ I would probably run better,” replied the 
steed, “ if my leps were longer and moire slender; 
a neck like a swan would be more becomiug ; a 
wider chest would improve my strength ; and, 
since thou hnst ordained me to carry thy darling, 
man, might I net have a natural saddle growing 
upon my back., instead of that with which the 
well meaning rider confines me?” 

“ Have patience,” resumed the God; and with 
an awful voice pronounced his creative word. 
Life started into the dust, inert matter became 
a\ fve; organised members were formed; they were 
joined intone consistent body ; and before the 
throne, arose—ihe hideous Camel. The horse 
shuddered, and shook with horror. 

“See,” said Jupiter, “longer and more slen¬ 
der legs; a neck like that of a swan; and a large 
chest, and a natural saddle. Would you choose 
to have such a shapef* The horse quaked with 
•extreme aversion. 

“ Go,” continued the God, “ take counsel from 
this event; be henceforth satisfied with your con¬ 
dition; and, in order to remind you of the warn¬ 
ing you have now received,”—so saying he cast 
on the Camel a preserving look,—“ Live,” said 
he, “ new inhabitant of the world! and may the 
horse never see thee but with trembling aver¬ 
sion!” 


DSarried by Chance. 

The Count de M. lived in a state of single and 
independent blessedness. He was yet young, 
very rich, and was surrounded by every thing 
that could give enjoyment to life, except a wife. 
He had frequently thought of being a husband, 
but had always declared off before the knot was 
tied. Once, however, he found himself very 
nearly committing the folly of matrimony. A 
young person, the daughter of one of his friends, 
pleased him—her fortune pleased him, not less 
perhaps, than her person and accomplishments, 
and then, there were other reasons of con¬ 
venience, &c., to justify the union. 

The Count, who had so frequently made the 
first step towards matrimony, but as frequently 
drawn back, had not yet decided upon the course 


he shotild adopt in this case—he had promised tho 
friends of the lady repeatedly, but had made no 
outward sign of performance. His future mother, 
however, knowing his weakness in this respect, 
resolved to bring matters to a termination, and 
therefore demanded of the Count whether ha 
would or would not marry her daughter, and re¬ 
quested an immediate reply. The Count found 
himself in great embarrassment. At this moment 
his fears and hesitation returned with more force 
than ever, and he trembled at the consequence. 

To give up his cherished habits of bachelor* 
hood, he found, was hard—it was almost impos¬ 
sible to abandon them. In this emergency, he 
resolved to appeal to chance. He wrote two 
letters—in the one he accepted the hand of the 
lady, in the other he refused it. He then put 
them into a hat, and called his servant. 

“Take one of these letters,” said he, “and 
carry it to the Chateau de-.” 

“Which, sir?” 

“ Which you please.” 

The servant chose a letter. The Count burnt 
the other without opening it. 

A distance of ten leagues separated the two 
chateaux. The domestic must be absent twenty- 
four hours ; twenty-fonr hours must elapse be¬ 
fore the Count can know his fate. His situation 
is any thing but agreeable—he knows not during 
twenty-four hours whether he is a married man 
or a single one—whether he has still the power 
to dispose of himself, or whether he is not al¬ 
ready disposed of. . The domestic returned—he 
had carried the letter of acceptation, and M. de 
M-is, even at this time, the happiest hus¬ 

band in that part of the country. 


A Law AbfcUmg Citizen. 

In a county not a hundred miles ©fF, a small¬ 
sized man went to the plantation of a certain 
entleman, who was light in wit, hut rather 
eavy in flesh, with a paper in bis hand, folded 
in a legal form, and known by the abreviatio&sf 
‘ca’ ‘sa.' 1 Having found the owner of the man¬ 
sion in the field, he explained his business, when 
he was required to read the capias , which com¬ 
menced aa usual, “ You are hereby commanded, 
without delay, to take the body of,” &c. 

“ Humph!” said the p^isoner^stretchinghimself 
upon his back, “ I am ready.” 

“ Oh, but you don’t expect me to carry yew in 
my arms.” 

“ Certainly you must take my body, yon know. 
I do not resist the process of the law, understand, 
but'submit with much cheerfulness.” 

“ Will you wait here till I bring a cart?” 

“ Can’t promise; I may recover my fatigue in 
the meanwhile.” 

“Well, what must I do?” 

“You must do your duty.” 

And there he lay immoveable until the sheriff 
left. 


MARRIED. 

On the 30th August, by the Rev. Dr. Latta, Mr. Joseph 
James to Miss Sarah Jane Picket, all of Cincinnati. 

By the Rev. Mr. J. H. Perkins, on Thursday, the 4th 
inst., Mr. John R. Childs, Jr., to Miss Frances P., 
daughter of George Wood, all of this city. 

In Belpre, Ohio, on the 28th ult., by the Rev. L. C. 
Ford, Dr. Isaac Knapp, of Dummerston, Vermont, to 
Miss Abigail Baowning, of the former place. 

• She who hath well performed, till now, 

Her duties all, in life— 

As Daughter, Friend, and Sister true; 

Right fittingly will fill, we know, 

“ Her Woman’s Sphere,” as Wife! C. 
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The Babble of 1837,1S38* offered 4o sell them the undivided half for twb ^ 

The present generation will long remember the hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and the com- 
hot-bed speculations of 1837 and ’38. A spirit pany, finding me resolute, and fancying they 
adverse to making money in the usual modes could make more out of it by keeping mo still la¬ 
wns rife, throughout the land. In Cincinnati we terested in the* project, accepted the last proposal,' 
escaped the bubble and its explosion in a great and gave me a check for that ameunt. I drew it 
measure. MUwaukie\*.n& Jeffersonville may be out of. bank in rouleaus of American gold, packed 
said to have been safety valves to us in this it up securely, and took it out with me to Craw- 
respect. fordsville, where I have since built as fine a house 

It was a common occurrence of that period for as any in the State. The great body of the 
a man who had made fortunate investments, money is. still'as safe as the day I got it. My 
though owning.but a few hundreds the day be- w jf e has a roil of one thousand eagles, which she 
fore, to be considered worth as many hundreds of claims as hers, in her own custody; and now, my 
thousands the day after. Like all mania of the dear fellow^ if I never get a cent for my shape 
sort the decline of these brilliant prospects was 0 f Michigan City, it will never break me. But 
generally as rapid as their rise. Qne or two in- the truth is, this ^s none of yonr humbugs, and • 
dividuals who understood the subject better, and the place must become o£ v vast importance; 
did not suffer their judgments to be carried away jf j have no other use for the money whei* the 
into the impracticable or uncertain future, mana- company get tired of their purchase, if they ever 
ged, however, to make hay while the sun shone, do, I shall be ready to buy back from them, at a 
and to m a k e it to some purpose. Let me narrate fair discount. If I had not been a hard money 
a case of the kind. man, I should have sold principally on credit, 

Isaac C. Elston , of Crawfordsville, Indiana, en- pocketed perhaps $20,000, and taken notes fot 
tered the section of lapd on which Michigan City nearly $500,000 more, of which I should never 
has since been laid off and built. The land fo have received one cent. But my specie currency 
course cost a trifle, comparatively. He then notions brought me out.” 

went on to New York, where he laid it off as a --- 

town plat; had it lithographed, and advertised for Remarkable Encope. 

| sale. There was no deception in the case. This There never was a drama off the stage, so full 

was the only port on the Lake which Indiana of scenic effect as the French Revolution. Tha 

could ever have; and of course all the power and narrative of that event has been incorporated by 
patronage the State could direct to that quarter, Walter Scott into his lifp of Napoleon, with all 
it was sure to acquire. The residue of the narra-, the interest of the most romantic spectacle. 
five I will give in Mr. E.’s own words, premising It was Paine, I think, who being a victim to 
that having understood he had laid out a town the reign of terror, and waiting his turn for de- 
there, which he yet had on hands, I was advj- collation, escaped with his life from the singular 
sing him to sell while he had a chance left, for I circumstance that the door of his ceU had been 
could assure him, I saw that building Tadmors left open on the morning that the attendant went 
in the wilderness had had their day* and now or his rounds to mark the victims for^he day. Be- 
never was his time. He listened very patiently, ing intoxicated, he did pot notice that the door 
hat with the air of a man that does not need ad- was against the wall, and not closing on it. He 
vice, and then told me as follows. chalked it accordingly, and when the myrmidon 

“ I went on to New York, as you know, and of the law went round to take away the prison- 
had hardly got quarters in the City Hotel there, era, of course no mark appeared outside, the door 
till the speculators were all around me. They being shut. 

had seen the lithographs and were keen to buy, The following escape is not less remarkable: 

but most of them wanted to buy on credit, or Graf Von Schlaberndorf, was a singular per- 

at beet,pay a fifth down. I told them this did son, a sort of strangp German Coleridge, more 
suit me, for if there was money to be made by however of a philosfpher and a politician than a 
waiting for it, I eould afford to wait as well as poet, living like a hermit in the bustling history 
any others. ^Finally, two or three Bank Directors of Revolutionary Paris} miserly in small things, 
proposed to me to give four hundred thousand the lord of a garret, slovenly in his attire, and 
dollars for my city, one half down* the residue in cherishing a beard; but generous, even magnifi- 
one and two years. I replied that I was deter- 'cent on a large scale, and actuated in all things 
mined not to sell unless I sold for cash, for if I by motives of the purest patriotism and the most 
had to wait, I knew that I could make more disinterested benevolence, a character ready made 
money out of it before my payments came due, for Sir Walter Scott. This roan, as a foreigner 
than any amount I could get in the way of pur- and a German aristocrat, and also as the esteemed 
chase. We talked a gqod while, and at last I friend of Condorcet, Mercier, Brissot, and the 
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an fortunate Girondist party, naturally enough 
•' during tlie reign 6f terror, fell under “ suspicion 
of being suspected,” and lay for many days, first 
in the Conciergerie, and then in the Luxembourg, 
in constant expectation of the guillotine. He es¬ 
caped, however, after all; strangely enough, $a- 
ving his life by losing his hoots! Varnhagen von 
Ense relates the circumstance as follows:*— 

u One morning the death cart came for its 
usual number of daily victims; and Schlabern- 
dorTs name was called out. He immediately, 
vrith the greatest coolness and good humour* pre¬ 
pared for departure; presence of mind "in some 
shapfe, a grand stoicism or mete indifference, be¬ 
ing common in these terrible times. And Schla- 
berndorf jvas not the man to make an ungraceful 
departure, when the unavoidable must of fate 
stood sternly before him* He Was soon dressed, 
only his boots were missing; he sought, and 
sdught, and sought, and the gaoler sought with 
hhn, in this corner and that; but they were not 
to be found, ♦Well/ said Schlaberhdorf sharp¬ 
ly, Ho be guillotined Without my boots will never 
do. Hark ye, my good friend,’ continued he, 
with simple good humour to the gaoler, * take 
me to-morrow; one day makes no difference; it 
is the man they Want, not Tuesday or Wednes¬ 
day.’ The gaoler agreed. The wagon, full 
enough without that One head, went on to its 
destination; Scblaberndorf remained in the prison. 
Next morning, at the usuqt hour, the vehicle re¬ 
turned; and the victim who had so strangely es¬ 
caped on the previous day, was ready, boots and 
all, Waiting the word of command. But behold! 
his name was not heard that day; nor the third 
day, nor the fourth; and not at all. There was 
no mystery in the matter. It'was natnrtdly sup¬ 
posed he bad fallen with the other victims named 
for the original day; in the multitude of sufferers 
no one could curiously inquire for an individual; 
for the days that followed there Were enough Of 
victims without Kim; and so he remained in 
prison till the fall of Robespierre, when with so 
many others he recovered his liberty. He owed 
his miraculous escape, not the least strange hi 
the strange history* of the Revolution, partly to 
the kindness of the gaoler, partly to his good 
temper, and above all to the circumstance that 
his boots were out of tie vrufOt the nick of time.-” 

BfekMtXF* CMnl Planing Mm* Mine. 

Mr. B. BickneU:\ a resident of oaf city, having 
some time since patented and put into operation 
this extremely valuable and ingenious labour- 
saving invention, has been Harrassed with law¬ 
suits in the U. S. Courts, by the assignee for 
Hamilton county, of Woodworth’s patent pla¬ 
ning machine, and by others holding under the 
same right in Kentucky. The Kentucky case 


came off in May last in the U. S. District Cboft 
for that State; Judge Monroe holding that Blek- 
nelVs was n6 infringement of Woodworth's, even 
if Woodworth's could be sustained, either for a 
combination or improvement; that it did not use' 
the carriage claimed by Woodworth ; that it dkl 
not use his planing wheel, either horizontal or 
vertical; and that Bickndl's planing wheel is 
differently applied to the boards, which gave it a 
greater capacity to plane the surface; and that 
the cotter-wheels used for tonguing and*grooving 
were not the same described by Woodworth; 
BicknelVs having cutters to give a smooth edge 
to the plank, which Woodworth's had not. 

The cqse in Ohio came up for trial at the late 
July term, before Justice McLean of the U. S. 
Gircuit Court, for that district. This trial lasted 
. ten days. The defence consisted of five points 
cf which it is necessary to notiee the last mere¬ 
ly, being that upon which the jury based their 
verdict, namely—that the machine of the defen¬ 
dant was so substantially different, that there 
was no infringement* The case was argued by 
some of our ablest Cincinnati lawyers, and the 
subject I imagine is now set to rent. The fact 
that we have in Cincinnati alone, fourteen planing 
machines in operation, turning out five millions 
feet of flooring beards annually; that each ma¬ 
chine is capable of doing the work of one 
hundred men; arid that the annual saving to the 
community in the United States, under this op¬ 
eration is $3,000,000, it may easily be imagined 
what a deep interest the public possesses in'the re¬ 
sult; for these decisions are not merely authority 
to nse another machine, but they establish the 
fact I have known for years, that there is no 
point of comparison between the two, except 
their absolute difference, as Well as the great an* 
periority of BtckneU's; which not only has cut- 
twenty-five per cent, per day and week more, but 
supplied a joint mere perfect, and a smoother' 
face, than any other in use. 

Plato said a just man doing his duty in resist¬ 
ance to power and oppression, was a spectacle* 
the Godr delighted to contemplate. Not lestf 
worthy of admiration is the conduct of Henry 
Jtf. Shreve , in contending qgainst the’ steamboat 
monopoly on file Ohio and Mississippi; that 
of BickneU against claims, which, obtained from 
the United Stales under extraordinary etnd suspi¬ 
cious circumstances, haver aimed to eloee tfaw 
shops ef half the planing machine operators in 
jthe tend. If these men had faltered or accepted 
shares in the monopoly, by way of compromise; 
in the steamboat case, the prosperity of the wesb 
might have been rolled back half a century? 
as in the plotting machine suit, a check might 
’have been given to our building operations in the* 
whole west, that would have been felt for years. 
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This important Cincinnati invention, will sdop 
become, I doubt not, a source of fortune, as it 
al ready has of fame, to its inventor, as applica¬ 
tions for rights are now pouring in, I am fold, 
from all quarters. 

The Pioneer Mothers.—No. % 

There is an incident In the*early settlement of 
Kentucky which has not been heretofore noticed. 
In the fall of the year 1779, Samuel Daviess, who 
resided in Bedford county, Virginia, moved with 
his family to Kentucky, and lived for a time, 'at 
Whitley^ station in Lincoln. After residing for 
some time in the station, he removed with his 
family to a^ place called Gilmer’s Lick, son^e six 
or seven miles distant from said station, where he 
huity a cabin, cleared some land, which lie put in 
©orn next season, not apprehending any danger 
from the Indians, although he was considered a 
frontier settler. But this imaginary state of se¬ 
curity did not last long; far on a morning in the 
month of August, ip the year 1782, having step¬ 
ped a few paces from his door, he was suddenly 
surprised by an Indian’s appearing between him 
and the door, with tomahawk uplifted, almost 
witun striking distance, fn this unexpected 
condition, and being entirely unarmed, his first 
thought was, that by running around the house, 
he could enter the door in safety, but to his sur¬ 
prise, in attempting to effect this object, as he ap¬ 
proached the door he found the house full of In¬ 
dians. Being closely pursued by the Indian first 
mentioned, he made his way into the corn field, 
where.he concealed himself, with much difficulty, 
until the pursuing Indian had returned to the 
house. 

Unable as he Was to render any relief to his 
family (there being five Indians,) he ran with the 
utmost speed to the station of his brother James 
Daviess—a distance of five miles. As he ap¬ 
proached the station—his undressed condition 
told the tale of his distresses, before he was able 
to tell it himself. Almost breathle^, and with a 
faltering voice, he conld only say,' his wife and 
children were iu the hands of the Indians. 
Scarcely was the communication made when he 
obtained a spare gun, and the five men in the 
station, well armed, followed him to his resi¬ 
dence. When they arrived at the house, the In¬ 
dians, as well as the family, were found to be 
gone, and no evidence appeared that any of the 
family had been killed. A search was made to 
find the direction the Indians had taken;but ow¬ 
ing to the dryness of the ground, and the adroit 
manner in which they had departed, no discovery 
could be made! In this state of perplexity, the 
party being all good woodsmen, took that direc¬ 
tion in pursuit of the Indians, which they 
thought it most profeble, they would take* Af¬ 
ter going a few miles, their attention was arrested 
by the howling of a dog, which afterwards turned 
out to be a house-dog that had followed the family, 
and. which the Indians had undertaken to kill, so 
as to avoid detection, which -might happen from 
his occasionally barking. In attempting to kill 
the dog, he was only wounded, which produced 
the howling that was heard. The noise thus 1 
heard, satisfied them that they were near the In¬ 
dians, and enabled them to rush forward with the 
utmost impetuosity. Two of the Indians being 
in the rear as spies, disedvering the approach of 
the party, ran forward to where the Indians were 
with the family—one of them knocked down the 
oldest boy, about eleven years old, and while in 
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the act of scalping him, was fifed at,but without 
effect. Mrs. Daviess, seeing the agitation and 
alarm of the Indians, saved herself and sucking 
child, by jumping into-a sink hole. .The Indians 
did not stand to make fight, but fled in the most 
precipitate manner. In that way the family was 
rescued by nine o’clock in the morning, without 
the loss of a single life, and without any injury 
but that above mentioned* Bo soon as the boy 
had risen on his feet,,the first word he spoke was, 
“ Curse that, Indian , he has got my scalp.” . After 
the family had been rescued, Mrs. Daviess gavo 
the following account of the manner in which, thd 
Indians had acted. A few minutes after her hun* 
hand had opened the door and stepped out of .the 
house, four Indians rushed in, whilst the fifth, af 
she afterwards found out, was in pursuit of her 
husband. Herself and children were in bed 
when the Indians entered the house. One of the 
Indians immediately made signs, by which she 
understood him to inquire how far it was to the 
next house. With an unusual presence of mind, 
knowing how important it would be to make the 
distance as far as possible, she raised both bar 
hands, first. counting the fingers, of one hand, 
then of the. other—^making a distance of eight 
miles. The Indian then signed to her that she 
must rise: she immediately got up, and as soon as 
she could dress herself, commenced showing the 
Indians one article.of clothing after another, 
which pleased them very much; and in that wayi 
delayed them at the house nearly two hours, la 
the mean time, the Indian who had been in pure 
suit of her husband, returned with his bands 
staiped with poke berries, which he held up, and 
with some violent gestures, and waving of his 
tomahawk, attempted to induce the belief, thal 
the stain on his hands was the blood of her hua* 
band, and that he had killed him. She was ena* 
bled at once to discover the deception, and instead 
of producing any alarm on her part, she was sat'* 
isfied that her husband had escaped uninjured* ■ 

After the savages had plundered the house of 
every thing that,they could conveniently carry off 
with them, they started, taking Mrs* Daviess and 
her children—seven in number, as prisoners along 
with them. Some of the children were too young 
to travel as fast as the Indians wished, and dis¬ 
covering, as she believed, their intention to kill 
such of them as could not conveniently travel* 
she made the two eldest boys carry them on'their 
backs. The Indians, in starting from the house* 
were very careful to leave no signs of the direc¬ 
tion which they had taken,not even permitting the 
children to break a twig or weed, as they passed 
along. They had not gone far, before an Indian 
drew a knife and cut off a few inches of Mrs. Da¬ 
viess’ dress, so that She would not be interrupted 
in travelling. 

Mrs. Daviess was a woman of cool deliberate 
courage, and accustomed to handle the gun so 
that she could shoot well,’as many of the wonien 
were in the habit of doing in those days. She had 
contemplated, as a last resort, that if not rescued 
in the course of the day, when night came and the 
Indians had fallen asleep, she would rescue her-, 
self and children by killing as many of the Indi* 
ans as she could—‘■thinking that in a night attack 
as many, of them as remained* most proba¬ 
bly run off. Such an attempt would now seem a 
species of madness; but to those who were ac¬ 
quainted with Mrs. Daviess, little doubt was en* 
tertained, that if the attempt had been made, it 
would have proved successful. . , 

The boy who had been scalped, was greatly, di" 
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tewed, m the hair never after grew upon that 
part of his head. He often wiehed for an oppor¬ 
tunity to avenge himself upon the Indians for 
the injury he had received. Unfortunately for 
himself, ten years afterwards, the Indians dame 
to the neighbourhood of his father and stole a 
number of horses. Himself and a party of men 
went in pursuit of them, and after following them 
for some days, the Indians finding that they were 
likely to be overtaken, placed themselves in am¬ 
bush, and when their pursuers came up, killed 
young'Daviess and one other man; so that he ul¬ 
timately fell into their hands when about twenty- 
one years old. 

The next year after the father died; his death 
being caused, as it was supposed, by the extraor¬ 
dinary efforts he made to release his family from 
the Indians. 

I cannot close this account, without noticing, 
an act of courage displayed by Mrs. Daviess, cal¬ 
culated to exhibit her character in its true point 
ofview. 

Kentucky, in its early days* like most new 
Countries, Was occasionally troubled with men of 
abandoned character, who .lived by stealing the 
property of others, and after committing their 
depredations, retired to their hiding places, there¬ 
by eluding the operation of the law.* One of 
these marauders, a man of desperate character, 
who had committed extensive thefts from Mr. 
Daviess, as well as from his neighbours, was pur¬ 
sued by Daviess and a party whose property he 
had taken, in order to bring him to justice. 
While the party were in pursuit, the suspected 
individual, not knowing any one was pursuing 
him, came to the house of Daviess, armed with 
his gun and tomahawk—no person being at home 
but Mrs. Daviess and her children. After he had 
stepped in the house, Mrs. Daviess asked him if 
be would drink something—and having set a 
bottle yf whiskey upon the table, requested him 
to help himself. The fellow not suspecting any 
danger, set his gun up by the door, and while 
drinking, Mrs. Daviess picked up his gun, and 
placing herself in the door, had the gun cocked 
and levelled upon him by the time he turned 
around, and in a peremptory manner,'ordered 
him to take a seat, or she would shoot him. 
Struck with terror and alarm, be asked what he 
had done. She told him, he had stolen her hus¬ 
band’s property, and that die intended to take 
care of him hetself. In that condition, she held 
him a prisoner, until the party of men returned 
and took him into their possession. 


ICarly Record* of Cincinnati.—No. 2. 

I continue my extracts from memoranda kept 
by J. Dunlop, who made the first surveys in the 
Miami purchase. 

“April 25, 1792.—As Martin Burkhardt, Mi¬ 
chael Hahn and Michael Lutz, were viewing 

Home lots at the blue bank* they were fired on by 
Indians. Lutz was killed end scalped on the 
spot, besides being afterwards stabbed in differ¬ 
ent parts of the body. They shot Hahn through 
the body, and followed him in sight of the garri¬ 
son, but finding they could not get his scalp, they 
fired at him a second time and killed him. Burk¬ 
hardt was shot through the right shoulder, and 
jn an effort to clear himself, took to the river to 


swim, hut drowned, and was found at North 
Bend six weeks afterwards. 

“Aug. 14th, 1792.—John Macnamara, Isaac 
Gibson, Jr., Samuel Carswell, and James Bar¬ 
rett, were bringing up a hand-mill stone In a 
canoe, and af the riffle below the station, they 
were fired at by tfie Indians. Macnamara was 
killed, Gibson wounded in the knee, and Cars¬ 
well in the shoulder; Barrett being the only one 
escaping without injury. 

“A copy of the speech brought in by Isaac 
Freeman, from, the Chiefe and Warriors of the 
Mawme town?, to Judge Symmes. 


' Mawm£, July 7, 1789. 

“ * Brothers! Americans! —At tlie Miami War - 
riqrs! —listen to us warriors, what we have to say. 

“‘ Now* Americans ! Brothers,—^ We have heard 
from you, and are glad to hear the good speech 
you sent us. You haye got omsffesh and blood 
among you, and we have got youra among us, 
and we are glad tp hear that yeu wish to ex¬ 
change; we really think you want to exchange, 
and' that is the reasop we listen to you. 

“ 4 As the Great Spirit has put your flesh and 
blood into our hands, we now deliver them up. 

“ i We Warriors , if we can, wish to make peace, 
and then our chiefs and yours will then listen to 
one another. As we warriors speak from our 
hearts, we hope you do so too, and wish you may 
be of one mind as we are. 

“ .* Brothers, Warriors , —When we heard from 
you that you Wished to exchange prisoners, we 
listened attentively, and now we send some,, as 
all are not here, nor can be procured at present, 
and, therefore, we hope you will send all ours 
home, and when we see them, it will make us 
strong to send all yours which cannot now ail be 
got together. 

“ ‘ Brothers, Warriors , —When we say this, it 
is frpm our hearts, and we hope you do the same; 
but if our young ipen should do any thing 
wrong before we all meet together, we beg you 
will overlook it; this is the mind of us warriors, 
apd our chiefk are glad there is hopes of peaJce- 
We hope, therefore, that you are of the same 
mind. 

“ ‘ Brothers, Warriors, —rf is the warriors who 
have shut the path which your chiefs and ours 
formerly laid open, but there is hopes that the 

pa ill will soi^n be cleared; that our women and 
children may go where they wish in peace, and 
that yours may do the same. 

“ 4 Now Brothers, Warriors You have I 
from ubj we hope you will be strong I 
we hope there wi 
friendship 

!f The folio] 

Freeman, 
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“ John White, taken from Nelson county, Ken¬ 
tucky; Elizabeth Bryant and her ehild, and a 
child named Ashby, who were taken from a boat 
at the mouth of the Kentucky River—all its 
friends said to have been killed -at the time. Two 
others who were intended to be sent in, ran off 
the night before Freeman left tHeir towns, t6 
avoid Returning to the whites. 

“ Of those who would be sent in hereafter, was 
a Mr8. BUderback, whose husband was killed at 
Mingo Bottom, at the time she was made prison¬ 
er: also, a soldier in Capt. McCurdy’s company, 
named Brady. He was with a party guarding 
a surveyor, when made captive. Seven soldiers 
and several of the inhabitants were killed in the 
attack.” 

I find in reference to my notes on Symmes* 
settlement at North Bend, that h£ had ten Indian 
women and children, who having been made 
prisoners in an expedition from Kentucky to the. 
Indian towns, had been placed in his hands by 
Col. Robert Patterson, for. the purpose of ex¬ 
changing them for white prisoners among the 
savages as soon as opportunity would admit. 
Symmes, who had always maintained towards 
the Indians a pacific policy, sent Freeman with 
a friendly Indian, then on business to North 
Bend, and one of the prisoners, a boy of fifteen, 
who speaking English, could enable Freeman and 
the Indian to communicate with each other; and 
Freeman with the Shawnese to whom^ he was 
sent. 

Freeman lost his life on a later mission to the 
Indians, being fireff on while bearing a flag of 
truce. 

General Jackson. 

The following incident occurred on a visit of 
mine to Washington city in 1834. Its truth may 
be relied on. 

A widow lady in rather straitened circum¬ 
stances had been keeping a boarding house for 
some years in that city, and during the general 
prostration of active business, growing out of tlie 
currency derangements of that date, had got in 
arrears, and to pay some of her most urgent 
debts, sent such of her furniture as she could 
possibly spare, to auction. The purchaser was a 
clerk in one of the Government offices; one of 
those public loafers of which there has always 
been too many at Washington and elsewhere, who 
run in debt as far as they can obtain credit, and 
without ever intending to pay. The lady called 
on the auctioneer^ respectable man named, Mau¬ 
ra, I believe. He called on the official who pro¬ 
mised to pay as soon as his month’s salary was 
due. The month rolled round, and June suc¬ 
ceeded March* and September June, without pay¬ 
ment being made, to the great distress of the wid¬ 


ow and uneasiness of the auctioneer. And after 
further application, the office holder refused abso¬ 
lutely to od any thing, alleging it out Of his pow¬ 
er to pay. The sum was too large for the auc¬ 
tioneer to spare out of his own pocket or he would 
have paid it himself, so deeply did he fed for the 
poor creditor. In this perplexity, he concluded' 
to call upon thedPresident, and state the case, her 
ping he would suggest some relief. He waited 
therefore on General Jackson withbis narrative. 

The old man’s eye flashed fire. “Have you 

Mr. P-*8 nute?’’ he inquired. “ No,” was the 

reply. “ Call on him then, and without speak¬ 
ing of the purpose for which yon want it, get hit 
negotiable note and bring it here.” 

The auctioneer accordingly asked' F -*—for his 
note. “ What do you want with the note; I don't 
know any body would take it,” remarked the 
debtor, adding, however, as he sat down to write, 
“ there it is.” Mattro promptly returned to the 
President, handing him the note, who without 
saying a word sat down and wrote on the back 
of the paper “ Andrew Jackson,” “ Now, sir,” 
said the General, “ show Mr. P—the endorse¬ 
ment, and if he don’t pay you, let me know it.” 
The first man Mauro met as he enteredGadsby’s 

Hotel was P-, “ Ah !” said he “ have you 

passed the note.” “Not yet,” said the other, 
“ bnt I. expect to, for I have got a first rate endor¬ 
ser to it.” “ Nonsense,” said P-, “ who 

is it.” The endorsement Was shown him. He 
turned pale, begged the auctioneer to wait a few 
minutes, went out, and in a short space of time 
returned with the money, whieh was paid over to 
the widow that day, to the gratification of all par¬ 
ties. P-kept quiet on the subject for * years, 

but finally on a remark being made in his pre¬ 
sence, that General Jackson did not endorse for 
any body whatever, remarked he knew better, 
for the General had endorsed once for him, and 
produced as evidence the note, to the surprise of 
all who knew not the circumstances of the case* 



I left Cincinnati on Friday last, to attend the 
funeral pageant which took place at Frankfort, 
Ky., in the deposit at their final resting place, on 
the bank of the Kentucky, of the remains, of 
Daniel Boone and his wife, the first man as well 
as the first woiqan in order of time, as well as in 
grade of character as settlers of Kentucky. Those 
who know nothing more of Boone than is re¬ 
corded in the catchpenny biographies published 
of the great Pioneer, know almost nothing qf 
that remarkable man; the rallying point alike in 
council or in battle among his cotemporaries, 
themselves men of high order of character and 
enterprise. 

The pageant was a splendid and deeply inter- 
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mating fpec&clo. . A .tew .survivors of his cotem- 
poraries, gathered from all parts of the State, and 
A numerous train of bis descendants, direct and 
collateral, led, the yen of the procession escorting 
the,hearse* which, was decorated with forest ever¬ 
greens isnd white lilies, an appropriate tribute to 
the simple, as well as glorious character of 
Boone, end a suitable omblemaof Ins enduring 
dame. 

•The pelt-bearer* bore the most respectable 
and distinguished games among the early set¬ 
ters of the West. Generals Taylor and Mo- 
Afit, CoL John Johnston, of Ohio; Cols. Ward 
and Boons, Richard M. Johnson , besides other 
venerable looking men who were unknown 
to me. Ellison \J5. Williams, who accompanied 
hhn from'North Carolina, had been his friend 
and often his associate to the day of his death, 
god fought under hie eye, was among the most 
interesting objects on the ground. 

The Kentucky’ Methodist Conference, whioh 
was in session at Frankfort, almost two hundred 
in force, made a r part of the procession; as did 
jn nearly equal numbers a fine looking body of 
officers and soldiers of the war of 1813, 1 judge 
{here wore not less than five thousand persons 
present,—end ! haye s$en gatherings at political 
meetings no larger than this, which were estima¬ 
ted at ten tp twelve 'thousand, The military, 
With the masons and > odd fellows, as usual, 
made a part in the procession, The opening 
prayer was made by Bishop Soule of the Mother 
diet Episcopal Church, and the oration or address 
Commemorative of Boone, was delivered by John 
J. Crittenden, pne of the U. S. Senator^ from 
Kentucky. 

The day Was propitious until one o’clock, 
when rain began to fall and rendered the re¬ 
mainder of the day unfavourable to the object 
for which the multitude had met. The Frank¬ 
fort cemetery is a beautiful and appropriate 
place, still finer il? its scite fiian ours,* and the 
particular spot allotted to the old pioneer, whose 
name will never Be forgotten while the west re¬ 
tains its existence, has been selected with singu¬ 
larly good taste, being on the very edge of the 
foil which crowns the bank tof the Kentucky. 
Governors Owsley, Letcher, Genls. Desha, 
Combs, and various other distinguished public 
men of Kentucky, besides those named in the 
beginning of this article, were there.. 

Of the oration, I am sorry to add, that there 
was hut one opinion expressed, and'indeed felt, 
that it was a perfect failure; the more mortifying 
as Kentucky is one great school of orators, and 
might have furnished an hundred individuals of 
less established reputation than J. J. Crittenden, 
Who would have done honor to the State m their 
performance. 


City folM* 

A President Judge of the Butler and Alle¬ 
gheny District, Penn., who prided himself on his 
thorough scholarship, on one occasion corrected a 
lawyer who had asserted that in fi\© present case 
an action would not lay. “ Lie , sir, you should 
say; actions lie—hens lay” The lawyer swal¬ 
lowed the dose as he best might,hut soon had his 
revenge, the judge observing to the court, as he 
directed the crier to notify its adjournment, that 
the next day b£ing the Fourth of July, the court 
would .not set. With submission to the court,” 
observed the subject of the former rebuke, “ it 
should be sit. * Courts sit , and hens set.” 

I find by the Atlas of Tuesday, that the Coun¬ 
ci linen of the first ward, announce “ they will 
set as a board,” on that day. If any thing is 
hatched on the occasion worthy of-notice, my 
readers shall be apprised.in my frext. 

Frontier Figures of Speech. 

Those who have attended musters and elec¬ 
tions in the early days of Ohio and Kentucky, will 
hardly deem the following picture, taken from a 
Florida paper, of the “ half horse half alligator” 
nuisance of that day, too highly coloured. These 
have been driven off in the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion, successively to Arkansas, Texas and Florida. 
I saw and heard a chap of this description in 
1825, tell a judge in a county court in the south¬ 
ern section of Illinois, who had charged the jury 
ip a case in which he was interested, as he thought 
yery unfairly, “Wait till I catch you off that 
bench,’and 1*11 make a checqucr board of your 
face.” s * 

As we were yesterday passing by the court¬ 
house, where an election was going on, a real 
" screamer from the Nob,” about six feet four in 
height, sprang out of the crowd, and, rolling up 
his shirt-sleeves, commenced the following tirade; 

“This is me, and no mistake! Billy Earth¬ 
quake, Esquire, commonly called Little Billy, all 
the yray from Noth Fork of Muddy Run! I’m 
a small specimen, as you see,—a ramote circum¬ 
stance, a mere yearling; but cuss me, if I ain’t of 
the true *imported breed,* and can whip any man 
in this section of country! Whoop! Won’t no* 
body, come out and fight mo? Come out some of 
you and die decently, for lam spUeing for a fight! 

I han’t had one for more than a, week, and if* you 
don’t come out, I’m flyblowed before sun-down, 
to a tertingty! bo come up to taw l 

“May be you don’t know who Little ISUy is 7 
I’ll tell you: I’m a poor man—its .a fact—and 
imell like a wet dog; but I can’t be run over! 
I’m the identical individual that grinned a whole 
menagerie out of countenance* and made the rib¬ 
bed nose baboon hang down his head and blush! 
W-h-o-o-p! I’m fixe chap too, that towed the 
‘ Broadhorn’ lip Salt River, where the snags were 
so thick that a fish could’nt swim without rub¬ 
bing liis scales off!—fact, and if-any body de¬ 
nies, it, just let ’em make their wi^l! Cack-a-cUxp- 
dle-doo! Maybe you never heard of the time 
the horse kicked me and put both h?S hips out of 
jint—if it ain’t tme, ctrt mo up for cat fifth bait! 
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W-h-U-o-p! I’m the veryiilfant that refused its 
inilk before its eyes were open, and called out for 
a bottle of old Rye! W-h-o-o-p! Pm that little 
Cupid! Talk to me about grinning the bark off 
a tteeV—’taint nothing; one squint of mine at a 
Bull’s heel would blister it! Cock^a-doodle de- 
doo! O I’m one' of your toughest sort—live for 
ever, and then turn to a whiteoak post. Look at 
me, [said he, slapping his hands on his thighs with 
the report of a pocket pistol,] I’m the ginewine 
article-—a real double opting engine , and I can 
out-run, out-jump, out-swim, chaw more tobacco 
and spit les$, and drink more whiskey and keep 
soberer than any other man in these localities! ’ 
Cock-a-doodle-doo! Darn it, [said Bill, walking 
off in disgust,] if that don’t make ’em fight, 
nothing will. I wish I may be kiln-dried, and 
spilt up into wooden shoe pegs, if I helieVe there 
is a chap among, ’em; that’s got courage enough 
to collar a hen. Well! I’ll go home and have 
another settlement with Jo Sykes. He’s a bad 
chance for a fight, it’s true, seeing as how fie^ but 
one eye left to gouge at, arid an * under bit’ out 
of both ears; but poor fellow, ho’s willing to 
do his best , and will stay a body’s appetite till 
the next shooting match/’—;Exit Little Billy, 
grumbling.' • ’ 


A Bit of Real Irislu 

A jaunting car driver named Paddy GeragUfy, 
hot (ong since was brought before the Magistrate 
of the Head Police Office, Dublin, for having used 
threatening language to a Mr. Ellis, Hammond 
Lane. 

The Magistrate, on hearing the statement of 
the complainant, directed Geraghty to give se : 
curity, himself in £20, and two other persons in 
£10 each* that he would keep the pe.ace. 

Paddy and his friends having been ushered by 
the bailiff into the office of the bond-signer, or 
person who is to see that the bail-bond is execu¬ 
ted, the following dialogue took place, when the 
bond was prepared— 

Chttks —The condition of this bond, Geraghty, 
is, that you will keep the peace for seven years. 

Geraghty, —{scratching his head.) For seven 
years! 

Cleric .—Yes, for seven years; odd to all hef 
Majesty’s subjects. 

Geraghty.-^- r Vo . all her Majesty’s subjects! 
Good God! What is that for? 

Clerk. —Why, it seems to be a great hardship 
on you to keep the peace. 

Geraghty.— Is it to every one in Dublin? 

Clerk.~- Ay, and to every one in Ireland, too. 

Geraghty. .—In all Ireland ? 

Clerk. —-Yes; in England and Scotland, also. 

Geraghty. —In England and Scotland! Oh! 
that is on account of the union, I suppose; bad 
luck to it! 

Clerk .—And, likewise, in all her Majesty’s do¬ 
minions. 

Geraghty. —Is it at home and abroad? 

Clerk. —Yes, certainly. 

Geraghty.—Thin, certainly, by St. Patrick, Dll 
never sign it. 

Pat was here reminded that if he did not con¬ 
form to the order of the Magistrates, he would be 
committed, on which he reluctantly took up his 
peri to make the mark to’ the bond, exclaiming at 
the same time, “ Oh! boys, isn’t this dreadful for 
nothing at all?” 

When the bond was signed, Geraghty shrugged 


up his shoulders, shying td the 6lerk, wrffi an aif 
of sarcastic triumph, W«H, sir, you have iwmf 
yer best. Thank God, you can do no more.” 

Clerk. —Oh! we don’t want to, do any more.. 
You are now bound td kdep-the peace to all hef 
Majesty’s subjects. 

Geragliiy<—-Looking at the clerk, while at the 
same time he was untying tl$e whip across hie 
shoulders,—'* To keep the pace to all her Majes¬ 
ty’s subjects! Ochltheri by the powers the first 
fellow I meet that is mother Majesty's subject, PH 
make his head smoke// , 


•Laving a Culprit. 

The following jeu des mot is too good to be lost. ' 
The simplicity of the corporal appears to be bon& 
fide, and there is an air of traisemhlanee a^d ftict 
about the affair which make il like enough: 

“ColonelWemyss, of the fortieth regiment, 
was remarkable for the studied pomposity of hid' 
diction; One day, observing that a careless mail 
in the ranks had a particularly dirty face, which# 
appeared not to* have been washed for a twelve** 
month, he was exceedingly indignant at so grosrf 
a violation Of military propriety. «Take kirn/ 
said he, to the corporal, who was an Irishman/ 
f take the man, and latre him iri the waters of tbtf 
Guadiana/ After Some' time the corporal re** 
turned. * What have you done with the man t 
sent With you?’ inquired the colonel: Up flew the 
corporal’s right hand across the peak of his cap# 

* Sure and plase y’r honur, and didn’t y’r ho®-* 
vlt tell me to lave him in the river, and sure 
enough I left hiroin the river,and there be is now/ 
according to y’r honnur’s orders/ The by¬ 
standers, and even the colctacfl' himself, could 
hardly repress a smile at the mistake of the cor** 
poral, who looked like innefcenee. itself, and 
wondered what there could be‘ to laugh at.” 


Harrow Bectape. 

It is impossible to read the incident narrated be¬ 
low, and believe in the doetrine of chance. It 
occurred in reference to the Idlie Samuel WilBurn*/ 
once a distinguished broker-in Londo» r and who 
died not long since in Boston: 

One dark, stormy nighty While at sea, Mr. 
Williams left Ms berth below with an intention 
of repairing to the deck of the vessel. He as¬ 
cended the companion way^fplaee of entrance 
to, and egress from, the ship’s eahin,) fooling his 
way aldng iri rittef darkness. The storm was 
howling, arid rdpe above him seemed strung 
to some stralfge melody, while the spray was’ 
dashing wildly over the bows of the ship. Just 
as Mr. W. reached the dech, the darkness on one 
side seemed to thicken, and the nbise of the water 
to come in more irregularly; suddenly ropes pas¬ 
sed over the head and along the breast of the as¬ 
tonished man. He seized them almost involun- 
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tajrijy, tuti, he}d thorn with a convulsive grasp' J 
An awful crash followed, and he was home on¬ 
ward by the rigging on which he bad siezed> whiW. j 
the deck which had abstained hid feet had sunk 
beneath him. 

A large? vessel had run down his own, and he 
and perhaps another wore saved as by a miracle 
to. tell the'story of destruction, for the larger 
ship went, booming onward *in her course, and. 
not a cry was heard from the perishing men, nor 
was a remnant found of the shattered bark. All 
were 

' “In the deep bosom of the ocean huried.” 


Sjteamboet base Shelfty. 

This is a beautiful and fast running bqat in the 
Cincinnati and Frankfort trade; on which I made 
a trip last Friday to witness the Boone pageant of 
Saturday last.. She is comparatively a new 
craft; with fine accommodations and gentleman¬ 
ly captain and clerk, Messrs. Clay and Harlan. 
A* may be-conjectured by the names of the offi¬ 
cers as well as the boat, it is an entire whole 
SQuled Kentucky concern. > A pleasanter trip 
can hardly be,made any where from Cincinnati 
than to Lexington or Harrodsburg via Frankfort, 
to which city this boat takes passengers. I know 
no finer scenery, than the Kentucky affprds in 
its, bold and ever changing borders, following 
and corresponding with the graceful sweeping 
of its various bends* No man accustomed to for¬ 
est scenery, but must he struck with the fact that 
in this respect, it has not had ks equal on the 
globe as a range for the chase. Nor is.there any 
spot to which 1 wonld direct a foreigner, in desi-. 
ring to impress him with a due sense of the fer¬ 
tility and beauty of the west, than to that superb 
country of which Xexington is the great centre. 



There is an old proverb, “ Take care what you 
say before children and fools/’ whioh if attended 
to would save many a parent from getting into 
scrapes. <. . • \ 

A little child, sidling up to a visiter and taking 
a sharp look at her eye#, was asked by the 
stranger what she meqnt by it. I wanted to see 
whether you had a drop iu your eye. .1 heard 
mother say you had, frequently. , . 
v A hey asked one. of his father’s guests who his 
next door .neighbour was, and when he heard his 
name, asked him if the gentleman was not a fool., 
“No my little .friend,” said the guest, “he is no 
fool, hut a very s^psiWe man; but why did you 
ask the question!” V Why,” said the little boy, 
“ my mother said the otbpr day that you were next 
door to a fool, and I wanted to know who lived 
next door to you.” 


I knew an instance Where a child in a religious 
family, after the clergyman, who was on a visit 
there had held family worship, ask her mother in¬ 
nocently/ 4 What is the reason, ma, we never have 
worship only when Mrl R-—: is Here?’* 

A Careful Spouse. 

At a polytechnic exhibition in Liverpool, got 
up by the Mechanics* Institute, a newly married 
man expressed a determination to “ go doWn in 
the diving bell.” ' •> > 

u Oh don’t my dear*” exclaimed the bride; “ it 
must be dangerous.” 

The bridegroom was obstinate; and at length, 
finding her entreaties unavailing, his lovely 
Beattrice sank her demand into a compromise. 

“If you will go down my.dear,” Sttid she, 

and peril your wife’s happiness,, let* nle beg of 
you to go down in your old coat!” 

A Valuable Recipe. 

The following morsel of information has been 
going the rounds of the papers for the last three 
or four weeks: ' •. 

To drive flies from a room. —Take half a 
teaspoonful of well-pulverized black peppdr, otte 
teaspoonful of brown sugar, and one tablespoon* 
ful of cream, mix them well together, and place 
them in a room on a plate, where the flies are, 
troublesome, and they will soon disappear. 

Our friend of the United States Gazette bears 
testimony to the excellence of the jfrescription, 
after this fashion: 

We can voruch for the correctness of the above 
recipe. We tried the experiment with the cream, 
pepper, and sugar, and in a very short time two- 
thirds disappeared, viz: the cream and sugar. 
The flies would not eat the pepper. 


IUARR1EO. 

In Dayton, O., on the 31st August, by the Rev. D. 
Winters, Mr. Henry J. Ross of Cincinnati, tp Mias Mar- 
GiOrrTRCBYi of the former place. 

In Danville, Ky., on the 4th inst., by the Rev. N. L. 
Rice, Mr. William W. RicE r 'of Louisiana,to Miss Maria. 
L. Rick, daughter of Mr. G. P. Rice, of Danville, Ky. 

On Wednesday, the IDth instant, by the Rev. E. W. 
Sehon, Capt. Rees Pritchard, Jr., to Miss Margaret. 
Hamilton, daughter of Mr. Isaac Hamilton. 

On the same evening the same, Mr. John Q. A. 
Chapman to Miss Elizabeth Cofplin. 

On Thursday, the 11th inst., by the Rev. William P. 
Strickland, Mr. Jambs F. Doggett, Esq., of -Hillsbor¬ 
ough, to Miss Laura, daughter of the Rev. J. Gathell, of 
this city. 

On Thursday, the 11th inst,, by the Rev. George W. 
Maley, Enos B. Clark to Mary Dickson, all of this city. 

On Saturday, 13th inst., by the Rt. Rev. Bp. Purcell, 
Edward J. Hughes of St. Louis, late of Pans, France, 
to Miss Elizabeth Lewis, daughter of Mf. John Lewis 
of this city. 


DIED. 

On Saturday morning, the 13th instant, Mrs. Amt* O. 
Lawrence, wife of Lorenzo Lawrence, deceased, aged5® 
years. 

On the same day, Edwin M. son of S&mnel G. and 
Frances D. Frazer, aged 1 year and 4 month*. 
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Bwlf SetltaaMMt mm* Settlers sf Keutacky. 

As a valuable and authentic Contribution to. 
the early history of the west, I have copied from 
the Kentucky Yeoman the following interesting 
synopsis from the pen of Gen. Robert B. McAfee , 
a pioneer himself, and son of one among the first 
who settled the State* More copious and accu¬ 
rate information within the same compass does 
not exist: 

The interment of the remains of Col. Daniel 
Boone, and his wife at Frankfort, will of course 
■call public attention to the eaiiy history of Ken¬ 
tucky; and it may not bo amiss to review and no¬ 
tice some incidents. never yet published, as I 
deem it a matter of some importance that our 
history shall contain the truth as near as we can 
ascertain it, especially, as to the dates of im¬ 
portant events. 

It is believed that a man by the name of Fin-: 
ley first visited the interior of Kentucky from 
North Carolina, between the years 1763 and' 
1767. In one of his hunting trips, he was ac¬ 
companied by Daniel Boone, who, in 1769, in 
company with Finley, John Stuart, Michael Sto¬ 
ner, and one or two others, came to Kentucky, 
and explored the country from Red River down 
the Kentucky. In one of their excursions Boone 
and Stuart were taken prisoners, and after some 
seven or eight days of captivity, made their es¬ 
cape. This was about the last of December, 
1769. When they returned to their camp, they 
found it broken up, anti their company gone. 
They then moved their quarters, and, it is be¬ 
lieved, took up their residence in a cate, now in 
Dferaer county, on a tract of land now owned by 
A. G. Talbot, Esq., (formerly Col. John Thomp¬ 
son's) on the waters of Shawnee run.. The cave 
is, at its entrance, about twenty feet wide, and 
eight or nine high. Over the mouth of this cave, 
on a high bank, a tree is marked with the ini¬ 
tials of Boone: D. B. 1770. This cave is a good 
deal filled up, but on digging a few feet under 
the ground, coals and burnt chunks were found. 
This point gives locality to some of Boone’s 
wanderings; and it is believed that here, or in 
its vicinity, his brother, Squire Boone, found him 
in the spring of the year 1770, and furnished them 
with amunition. Stuart was killed by the Indi¬ 
ans about this time, and Squire Boone returned 
to North Carolina for more amunition, and after 
he came back, remained in Kentucky until the 
spring, 1771, when they both came back home, 
where they remained until August, 1773, when 
they raised a company of about forty men, and 
then started to move with their families to make 
a permanent settlement in the country, but were 
attacked by the Indians, and Boone’s eldest son 
was killed, which frustrated their whole arrange¬ 
ments, and he returned to Clinch river, in Vir¬ 
ginia. And in the meantime Capt. Bullitt, wiih 
Hancock Taylor and Douglass, as surveyors, 
with the MeAfee company, came to Kentucky in 
June, 1773, to mark out and survey land. Bul¬ 
litt went on to the falls of Ohio with Douglass, 
and the McAfee company, with Hancock Tay¬ 
lor, came up the Kentucky river, and Robert 
McAfee had a survey of six hundred acres made 
on the 16th July, including the now town of 
Frankfort. They then crossed the country above 
Lawreneeburgh, and struck Salt river (which 
they called “ Crooked creek”) at the mouth of 
Hammond’s creek, and surveyed nearly all the 


i * 

land up to a point two miles above Harrpdt* 
burgh, and oh the 31st of July started home and 
we^t up the Kentucky'river, crossing the Cum* 
berland moutain into Powell’s valley, where they 
met Boone and his company a few days before 
he was attacked by the Indians. In May, 1774, 
Col. (then Captain)"James Harrod, with thirty- 
one men, started from the Monongahela for Ken¬ 
tucky, and was soon after joined by ten others, 
making forty-one in all. They came down the 
Ohio to the mouth ot Kentucky, and then up that 
river to the mouth of a branch now east of Sal* 
visa, called Landing run, (now Oregon,) and 
thence to Harrodsburgh, where in June, 1774, 
they laid off a town and built five or six cabins 
or more, allowing each man an in and out lot, 
where they remained until about the 20th July, 
when James Cowan was killed by the Indians at 
“ Fountainbleau,” a large spring two or three 
miles below, when they broke up and returned 
home, and on their way joined Gen. Lewis and 
fought the Indians at the battle of the Point, Oc¬ 
tober 10th, 1774. 

In the meantime, Boone, having retired with 
his family on Clinch river, in Virginia, was com¬ 
missioned us a Captain; and about the first of 
June, 1774, he was sent by Goveruor Dunmore 
to the falls of Ohio, to warn some companies of 
surveyors of the hostility of the Indians; and 
Boone in his route came upon Harrod and his 
company at Harrodsburgh, and aided in laying 
out the town; and, in company with a man bv 
the name of Hinton, built a double cabin, which 
went by their name until burnt by the Indians. 
Thus Boone had the honor of laying the founda¬ 
tion of Harrodsburgh, nearly a year before he 
moved his family to Kentucky. , 

On the 1 )th day of March, 1775, the McAfee 
company, by the way of Cumberland gap, arri¬ 
ved at McAfee’s station, on Salt river, seven 
miles below Harrodsburgh; and on the 15th day 
of March Capt. Harrod and the greater part of his 
company passed them, having came down tfie 
Ohio and up the Kentucky, and re-occupied 
Harrodsburgh, (then called Harrodstown,) which 
was never afterwards abandoned. The McAfee 
company, after clearing several acres of ground 
and planting corn, and apple and peach seeds, 
started home about the 10th or 11th April, leav¬ 
ing John Higgins and Swein Poulson to attend 
to the land and crops. They met Henderson and 
his company at Scagg’s creek, on the 21st April, 
about ten or twelve days behind Boone, who, I 
believe, reached Boonesborough on the 11th of 
April. ,j 

In July, the Harrodsburgh and Boonesborough 
men who had wives returned for their families, 
and both parties got back in September follow¬ 
ing. Mrs. Boone and her daughters, and Mrs. 
McGary, Hogan, and Denton came in company; 
and each party arriving about the same time at 
Boonesborough and Harrodsburgh. Soon after, 
Col. (then Capt.) McGary commenced a fort 
about two hundred yards below their Cabins, on 
a bluff bank of the creek, where the public square 
of the town was afterwards laid off. The vari¬ 
ous events which afterwards took place in the 
country, it is unnecessary to notice in this com¬ 
munication, except to say, that this fall Col. Ben. 
Logan came to Harrodsburgh with many others, 
while Simon Kenton, John naggin, Michael 
Stoner, Robert Patterson, John and Levi Todd, 
and many others, took possession on the north 
side of the Kentucky, of various points, inclu¬ 
ding Lexington. The year 1776 found hundreds 
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more adventurers who were searching for homes 
in Kentucky# which was represented as a ter¬ 
restrial paradise In 1777, the Indians, aideji by 
the Canadian British, made a simultaneous at¬ 
tack upon all the settlements in Kentucky, par¬ 
ticularly on Harrodsburgh, St Asaph’s (Logan’s 
fort#) Booriesborough, Lexington and Bryant’s 
station. At Harrodsburgh, the attacks com¬ 
menced early in March; and I cannot give a 
ipore graphic sketch of the trials and dangers of 
‘the early settlers, than is to be found in the 
journal of Captain John Cowan, who was thcrii 
in Harrodsburgh, which will give date to many 
events of some importance. His journal com¬ 
mences March 6th, 1777, as follows, verbatim: 

^ “ The Indians killed Billy Ray and Thomas 

Shore at the Shawnee Springs. A party went 
out to the place in the evening. They buried 
Ray and Shore, and found another man alive and 
unhurt under a log in the cane. James Ray,— 
afterwards Gen. Ray, then fifteen years old— 
made his escape and alarmed the town, (Har¬ 
rodsburgh,) and the people worked all night re¬ 
pairing the foft. 

“ March 7th.—The Indians attempted to cut 
off from the fort a small party of our men—a 
few shot exchanged. The loss on our side, some 
cattle killed and horses taken, and four men 
wounded. Their loss one killed and scalped and 
several supposed wounded.” This attack was a 
little after sunrise, and a few minutes after a Mr. 
Thomas Wilson and his family had escaped into 
the fort from one of the cabins huilt in 1774. 
The Indians burnt the cabins. 

“ March 9th.—EbenOzer Corn arrived, from 
the Ozark. 

“ March 19th.—Ebenezer Corn set off for the 
settlement (Virginia.) 

“ March 18th.—Butler and Myers arrived from 
Boonesborough, with accounts of one man killed 
and another wounded. On the 7th inst:, a small 
party of Indians killed and scalped Hugh Wilson 
near the fort, and escaped. 

“ March 28th.—The Indians made am attack 
—the stragglers about the fort to the amount of 
thirty or forty—in which they killed and scalped 
Garrett Pendergrass, and took prisoner and killed 
Peter Flinn. 

“April 3d.—Alarm about daylight. 

“April 8th.—News of Jacob Huffman killed 
by Cherokees at Rye Cove, (place not now 
known.) 

“April 9th, Wednesday.-r-Indians about. 

“April 10th.—Todd and Calloway elected Bur¬ 
gesses. These were the two first representatives 
to the Virginia Legislative from the then county 
of Kentucky, which was made during the session 
of 1776. 

“April 25th—Linn and Moore set out far the 
Mississippi. Fresh signs of Indians seen at two 
o’clock. They were Tieard imitating owls, tur¬ 
keys, &c. At four o’clock sentry spied one, and 
shot at three soon after. 

“April 28th.—Indians seen ’within two hun¬ 
dred yards of the fort. A party went out, but 
nothing done. 

“April 29th.-*— 1 The Indians attacked the fort 
and killed Mr. McConnell. 

“April 30th.—Butler arrived from Boonesbor- 
ough, and informed us that on last Thursday a 
body of Indians, in number forty or fifty, at¬ 
tacked that place, an<J killed and scalped Daniel 
Goodman, wounded Daniel Boone, Isaac Hite, 
John Todd and Michael Stoner. 

“ May 1st.*—Scattered parties of Indians seen 


at a distance. A return was made of the people 
in the fort, as follows: 

Census op Harrodsburgh, May 7,1777. 


Men in service - - - - 81 

Do not in sendee - - - » - 4 

Women ------ 24 

Children above ten years old - - 12 

Children under ten years - 58 

Slaves over ten years old - - - 12 

Negro children under ten years .■ 7 


Total - - . - - - - 198 

“May 4th and 6th.—-Indians seen several 
times these two days, and fired at the distance of 
two hundred yards. 

“ May 12th.—Messrs. Squire Bond and Jared 
Cowan arrived £pom the settlement. 

“ May 16th and 18th.—Indians seen and heard. 

“ May 23d.—Captain . Todd# Calloway and 
company, set off for the settlement, (Virginia.) 

“ May 25th.—Indian snapped his gun at a 
irian within forty yards of the fort, at dusk. 

“ May 27th—An alarm this morning. An ex¬ 
press arrived from Logari’s and informed us that 
Boone’s fort, (Boonesborough) was attacked on 
Friday morning last and a brisk firing kept up 
until Sunday mornirig, when thsy left the place. 

“ June 2d.—Indians seen round the fort. An 
express arrived from Logan’s, and says that the 
Indians attacked that place last Friday, and killed 
William Hudson and wounded John Kennedy 
and Burr Harrison; and that during the heavy 
firing at Boonesborough, 23d and 24th May, 
there were but three men wounded, and hoped 
not mortal; that the Indians tried hard to bum 
the fort, but were prevented' with considerable 
loss. 

“ June 5th.—Express returned from Boones¬ 
borough, and says that Tuesday last they went 
withih one and a half miles of the fort, and 
fpund a large body of Indians there and did not 
venture in. 

“ Capt. Harrod and Elliott set off to meet 
Bowman and company, (Col. Bowman was on 
his way with a regiment of men to protect the 
country.) 

“ Glenn and Laird arrived from Cumberland 
and saw Linn and Moore were safe embarked in 
that river on their way to Ozark. 

“June 20th.—Coburn arrived from Logan’s, 
and says Burr Harrison, who was wounded the 
30th of May, died of his wound on the 13th inst. 
Daniel Lyon, who parted with Glenn and Lard 
on Green river to go to Logan’s fort, had not 
come in yet. A part of a leather hunting-shirt 
was found, which was thought to be his. Indi¬ 
ans seen to-day, and much sign. 

“ June 22.—Linn and Moore arrived fromKas- 
kaskia with accounts favourable as could be ex¬ 
pected. [As to what was their business it is not 
stated, except that they were sent as spies.] This 
evening, the Indians kill.ed arid cut off the head 
of Barney Stagner, above the big spring. [Stqg- 
ner had taken his horse out to graze, and had 
been often warned not to venture so far from the 
fort.] 

“ June 25th.—Expresses arrived from Logan’s 
and Boonesborough, and 1 say that the Indians did 
not do much damage at Boonesborough, except 
killing cattle, and that Logan, who set out for 
the settlement on the 6th inst., has returned; and 
it is expected that Colonel Bowman is on his 
march out. A party of Indians (thirty) crossed 
Cumberland last Saturday, going towards the 
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settlement; and Todd and Calloway and Harrod 
and campany had got in safe. 

“ July 6ith.—Killed a buffalo bull at the fort. 
(He had come up with the cattle.) 

“July 11th.—Capt. Harrod returned; says 
Col. Bowman is on his march here. 

“ July 14th and 15th.—Reaped wheat. (The 
first ever sown at Harrodsburgh. It Was raised 
in a field west of the fort of not more than four 
acres*) 

“ July 16th.—Captain Harrod with a company 
set off to meet Bowman and inform him of the 
state of the fort. 

“ July 26th.—McGary arrived from Fort Pitt 
(Pittsburgh.) No prospect of peace or recovery 
of horses taken by the Indians. 

“Harrod and his company returned, and say 
Colonel Bowman parted with them at* the forks 
of the road,-and is gone to Boonesborough. 

“August 5th.—Ten or twelve, Indians near the 
fort. Killed and scalped two of * them, and 
wounded several others, 

“July 28th—Express arrived from Logan’s, 
and says six young men, part of Col. Bowman’s 
company who had left him, were- attacked on 
Monday, going into Logan’s, and that Ambrose 
Gressom was killed and scalped, and Jones Man- 
nifee and Samuel Ingram wounded, but not mor¬ 
tally. 

“ Sept 2d, 1777.—Court held at Harrodsburgh, 
and offioers sworn into commission. (This was 
the *first Court ever held in Kentucky, which 
shows the care of th,e Virginia Legislature, in the 
darkest days of the Revolution.) 

“ Sqpt. 7th and 9th.—The Indians seen and 
at—noharm done. 

“Sept 11th.—Thirty-seven-men went to Cap¬ 
tain Bowman for corn; while shelling they were 
fired on' by the Indians; a skirmish ensued, and 
our mOn kept the ground until reinforced from 
town. We f found two Indians dead and much 
blood. Eli Jared was killed, and six others 
wounded, one of whom died that night. The 
others, I hope, will survive. 

“Sept. 1/th.—An express sent to Williams- 
burgh,” (Virginia.) 

So far Captain Cowan’s journal, which proves 
that Harrodsburgh was at that period the centre 
of business; a regular census was taken, and the 
first court ever held in the State was in the fort 
at this place. I do not know the names of the 
court; but I believe that John Cowan, Hugh M’- 
Gary and Ben. Logan were justices of the peace. 
I have seen a warrant in th6 hand-writing of M’- 
Gary, and his judgment on the back of it, winch 
was no doubt a just decision, although not strict¬ 
ly legal. The warrant was for slander—one 
won&n charged another wjth stealing her child’s 
bib or cppe. M’Gary decides that it is all a mis¬ 
take; that, although appearances were' somewhat 
against the woman, yet he acquitted her, and or¬ 
dered the parties to say no more about it I be¬ 
lieve I have given the substance of the case. 

In January, 1778, Col. Boone was taken pris¬ 
oner by the Shawanees and taken to Detroit, 
where he was treated with great kindness by 
Governor Hamilton, who offered a,, hundred 
pounds for him, which was refused. It is said 
that in this extremity Boone very adroitly made 
use of his captain’s commission from Governor 
Dunmore of Virginia, which was his protection 
from the Indians as well as the British. He 
however made his escape from the Indians some¬ 
time in June of this year, and got safe back to 
Boonedborough in time to make preparation for 


the memorable siege in that year, after which he 
returned to his former residence in North Caro¬ 
lina, as his wife and father-in-law had left the 
country. Believing h^n to be dead, she did not 
expect to see him again. His worldly affairs be¬ 
ing at a low ebb, he was not able to return ta 
Kentucky until the summer, 1781, although 
some writers say he returned in 1780. But as 
we hear but little more of him until the battle of 
the. Blue Licks, I am inclined to think it was. not 
until the year I have stated b^brehegot back, 
and this accounts for his loss of nearly all his land 
claims, which he entrusted to others. 

As I do not intend to prolong this communica¬ 
tion, I will only add 6ne more statement, in rela*- 
tion to another matter. About a month since, 
a youth by the name of Stopher found a very fine 
tomahawk, leather shot-pouch, the remains of a 
powder horn, and an Indian pipe, sticking under 
a ropky bank of Salt river, at the mouth of a small 
drain on the west side, about two or three hun¬ 
dred yards below the mouth of the Harrodsburgh 
branch. On the side of the tomahawk is the- 
name of “ Thomas Walker,” in fine plain letters. 
This ancient relict has been there some sixty or 
seventy years,, and is yet sound and good, as it 
was sheltered by the rocks from the rain. I do 
not recollect at present the first name of Mr. 
Walker who ran the line between Virginia and 
North Carolina, or what become of him: The 
discovery of the tomahawk may throw some 
light upon the fate of the own&r. It was very 
probably hid there by the Indians, when hover^ 
ing around Harrodsburgh. I have this article in 
my museum;'and if Thomas Walker was ever 
taken or^killed by the Indians, his relatiods will 
know. 


City market Statistics. 

It is impossible by a glance at figures to realise 
the numbers, bnilk, weight and Value of. the im¬ 
mense aggregate of animal food consumed in our 
City Markets; nor would an European who had 
not visited the United States and observed the 
extent to which meat is used here among even 
the poorest families, comprehend or believe such 
statements. 

The number of Beef Cattle sold in Boston last 
ydar, was 43,530; Sheep, 98,820; Hogs, 43,060. 
Total estimated value, $2,126,644. 

The New York Cattle Market gives for the 
same period—Beef Cattle, 49,002; Cows and 
Calves, 2,946, and Sheep and Lambs, 75,713. 
Total value, $1,552,540. 

In Philadelphia, during the Same period, the 
sales were 37,420 Beeves; 15,121. Cows and 
Calves; 22,480 Hogs, and 91,480 Sheep and 
Lambs. Value, $1,831,620. 

The number of cattle in Battimore, for the 
same year, was 33,500 Beeves; 16,000 Cows and 
Calves; 24,000 ftogs, and 90,450 Sheep and 
Lambs, of the value of $1,755,000. 

In Cincinnati the consumption of Beef Cattle, 
for the last twelve mdnths, was 31,200; Cows 
and Calves, 15,310; Sheep and Lambs, 93,650; 
Hogs, 234,400. Of these, four-fifths of the 
Hogs,^md one third of the Be£f Cattle are pack- 
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ed up and sent to foreign markets. The value 
of the consumption here, $1,344,400. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Markets. 

No. Cattle. 

Value. 

Boston,. 

185,400 

$2,126,644 

New York, 

141,139 

1,552,540 

Philadelphia, 

166,550 

1,831,620 

Baltimore, 

166,950 

r,755,000 

Cincinnati, market. 

183,416 

1,344,400 

Export, • 

194,570 . 

3,033,520 


Out finest Beef comes from the region around 
Bourbon cdunty, Ky., for which not much less 
than one million dollars is paid pnnually. The 
Beef kept regularly at the stalls of the Berres- 
fords, Vanaken Wunder, and John Butcher, 
cannot be excelled in any market'on the conti¬ 
nent. Other butchers here, occasionally kill fine 
beef also. 

I counted during the past year, for one week, 
the wagons loaded with marketing on the Mar¬ 
ket Spaces, embracing the twice-a-week markets 
en Fifth, Sixth, and Lower Market streets, and 
the daily Canal, and made out an aggregate of 
three thousand four hundred and sixty-three. 
Of these one thousand one hundred and forty- 
eight were at the Fifth Street Market alone. 
MARKET-HOUSES.. 

LOWER MARKET. 

There are in Lower Market street, 

CO butcherB stalls, which rent yearly for 

$50 each,.$3,000 

CO side benches, for the sale of vegetables, 
and rent for $12 each, 720 

4 stalls or stands, at the end of the Mar¬ 
ket House, under the shed roof, and 
rent for $140, - ... - 140 

Fifth street market. 

56 butcher’s stalls, and rent for $50 each, 2,800 
56 side benches, and rent for $12 each, 672 
4 stalls or stands, at the end of the Mar¬ 
ket Hbuse, under the shed roof, and 
rent for $282, - - - 282 

SIXTH STREET MARKET. 

48 butcher’s stalls, and rent for $30 each, 1,440 
48 side benches, and rent for $5 each, - 240 

4 stalls or stands, at the end of the Mar¬ 
ket House, under the shed roof, and 
rent for $15 - - - - 15 

CAKAL MARKET. 

38 butcher’s stalls, and rent for $30 each, M40 
38 side Reaches, $5 each* ... 190 


The whole amount, ... $10,639 

MARKET SPACES. 

There are the following number of regularly 
licensed retail dealers in the markets, who deal in 
the following articles, and pay to the city the fol¬ 
lowing prices, yearly, to wit;— 


* 

24 who sell butter and eggs, and pay $25 


each, 

. 

- 

$600 

3 who sell butter, $20, - 

- 

60 

1 “ sells butter, eggs, and cheese, 

- 

35 

1 “ « 

“ “ “ poultry. 

- 

30 

1 (t a 

“ cheese, “ “ 

r 

25 

4 ' “ sell 

“ and cheese, $25, - 

- 

100 

2 « “ 

“ “ dried fruit, $30, 

- 

60 

1 “ sells “ bacon, and salt meat, 

- 

40 

13 bacon cutters, $25, ... 

- 

325 

4 cheese * 

“ 130, - 

- 

80 

1 fish dealer, $20, - - - - 

- 

20 

6 who sell flour, $25, 

- 

150 

14 “ “ 

fruit, dried or greeji, $25, 

* - 

350 


WholtfamoUnt, - ’. - - - $1,875 


A Chapter In Human Life. 

The old proverb in regard to certain indi¬ 
viduals is, that they are born with silver spoons 
in their mouths. Without any apparent effort, 
every thing appears to succeed in their hands. 
Life is to them, from beginning to end, a succes¬ 
sion of Olympic games of feasting and enjoy¬ 
ment. I suppose there are commensurate draw* 
backs on this state of things; but they are-out of 
sight. 

Far different is the lot of another class in so¬ 
ciety, who, to preserve the figure of the proverb, 
enter life with wooden ladles instead of silver 
spoons in their mouths. Of this class was the 
unlucky individual with whoifi nothing succeed¬ 
ed, and who was finally led to the conclusion, 
that if he had been bora a Hatter, the Creator 
of all things would have constructed men with¬ 
out heads. Of this class was my friend Berghdd. 

Charles F.-Bergudd was a native of Poland—a 
country whose people are dissatisfied at hoirie, 
and more unhappy still abroad. He was bora 
too early and too late—too early for the last revo¬ 
lution—too late for the first. But he was born 
for revolutionary times. Of his history he never 
spoke, further than to say, that he could not 
breathe, for a single day, in any other atmo¬ 
sphere than that of a republic, and that “ where 
liberty (dwelt, there was his country.” So he 
came to Ameiica; and, it was in a country town 
in the W est, not far from Pittsburgh, that I made 
his acquaintance. He-then spoke Frenehjndif- 
ferently, German worse, and English execrably. 
Of all nations on earth, the Poles appear the least« 
fitted to acquire foreign languages; English'at 
any rate. 

He had been endeavouring to get into business, 
first in Pittsburgh, and afterwards in the coun¬ 
try; but all in vain. He had no genius for la¬ 
bour of any description; indeed, he had all our 
aboriginal IAdian contempt for it. He felt him¬ 
self fit for what he called better things. Perhaps^ 
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the pobr progress he made when he assayed te 
learn some of the every-day employments, m 
which he found himself thrown*into the shade by 
others, who. were, intellectually, his inferiors, 
contributed to nourish this feeling. So, after 
months of well meant exertions of his friends, to 
tame him into civil life, be wa & given U P' 218 P- 
hopeless case, and suffered to hunt, fish, and fill 
up his time as he saw-fit. His mahly feeling and 
good humour made him a general favourite. 

After some time, as was natural, he got tired 
of these profitless pursuits. “I-must get at 
something,” he remarked to me one day; “Ibis' 
kind of life will never do. I have wrjtten to Mi¬ 
randa, who is now in New York, and I under¬ 
stand intends to make a dash at the Spanish 
Main, and offered myself to fill iip his noble band 
of volunteers. 1 * In due course of time, an an¬ 
swer came, which sufficed to decide Bergudd to 
set off. A few days devoted to leave-taking for 
his journey, found him rtpdy; and, followed by 
the best tfisjhes of his neighbours, his old asso¬ 
ciates, he departed. 

Iheand nothing of Bergudd, who had promised 
to write as soon as he had any thing td tell, for 
some weeks; and the first notice'cQnveyed of his 
whereabouts, was a brief letter written soon af¬ 
ter landing—of which I shall take the liberty to 
furnish an abstract. 

The letter Tfras dated at some obscure town on. 
the Spanish Main, in the rear of Cumana. 

After expressing his gratification at being on 
Terra Firm©* he proceeded to draw a vivid pic¬ 
ture of the enthusiasm with which all classes-i- 
the priesta excepted—received their advancing 
detachmept. Coro , an important town in the in¬ 
terior, was ip an insurrectionary state. Varims. 
an AiAngootura were ripe to. follow its example. 
Indeed, the whole country was receiving its lib¬ 
erators with open arms. Every thing he saw 
and heard was pdrtrayed, as the French say, 
eouleur do rote, A mighty Republic would be 
erected in Venezuela above all Greek, above all 
Roman $une; and the gallant spirits who were to 
carry the great enterprise into effect, would ob¬ 
tain a distinguished niche in. the temple of hisr 
tory; their memories consecrated by the grati¬ 
tude and happiness of the future millions of this 
magnificent empire. The letter wound up as it 
had been commenced, in the most exulting spirit; 
and, the writer only regreted that I could not 
witness and participate in his triumphs. 

Well knowing the sanguine spirit of my friend, 
and still looking on the adventure as a wild 
chimera, I was folding the letter to put it in my 
pocket-book, when I observed a line or two 
which was written across on the margin, with 
paler ink, and doubtless of a later date. I 
glanced them over and deciphered, “To-mor¬ 


row, at 10 o'clock, I shall be hung, itVa hell of 
a business.” 

Poor Bergudd! I read with melancholy inter¬ 
est the narrative of the final scene, which made 
t its appearance in dpetimo, in one of our Atlantic 
cities. He died as he had- lived, firm and fear¬ 
less ehd living in the future. .“Miranda will 
soon be here, and settle all accounts' with these 
scoundrels. G, Liberty! dear as the breath of 
life to- me, I die thy willing martyr!” He then 
submitted to his sentence. 

I never saw a man who filled up in the living 
individual, so completely my idea of a hero. He 
should h^ve died b^ the side of Kosciusko, when 
dragged to bis duAgeon, or Skrzy neckiinthe last 
hour of Poland's death struggle fdr liberty, 

While mate they watched till morning's beim, ‘ 
SbouId^Tise and give them light to die. 


Qaniel Beetle. 

The late funeral certemony at Frankfort, Ky. r 
of the 13th inst., was the occasion of bringing to 
light many circumstances connected With the 
history of this distinguished man, which other¬ 
wise would probably have been forever lost. 

A chart of the family records from the days of 
Oliver Cromwell to the birth of Daniel Boojie, 
made out In beautiful chirography by his uncle 
James, a schoolmaster, was produced at Frank¬ 
fort, and I can truly say, I never examined a 
fnore remarkable maffiiscript document. A- 
copy of it will probably, appear in some'future 
number of the Advertiser.” 

. It appears that the family of the Bonnes were 
Friends, or as they are more popularly named,, 
Quakers. The immediate ancestors and their 
next relatives* resided at Bradninch, England, 
and emigrated to Pennsylvania, and settled in 
Exeter township, Berks county, not far from 
Reading, in which town Daniel Boone was born* 
July 14,1732. Many of his maternal ancestors 
were from Wales. His father and mother, both 
died before he was thirteen years of age, and the 
children, eleven in number* under charge oF 
James, the oldest brother, moved to the neigh¬ 
borhood of Winchester, Va. After residing here 
two years, Daniel removed to Rowan county, N. 
C. and- was followed by tw# of his brothers, 
James and Squire, who settled oft the Yadkin 
river. Here Boone married Rebecca Bryant, the 
daughter of Joseph Bryant, and, remained in N. 
Carolina until he settled in Kentucky in 1760. 

In 1773, when he attempted to remove his 
family to Kentucky, he started from North Caro¬ 
lina ; and when the Indians attacked his compa¬ 
ny, he fell back and settled on Clinch river, 
where he remained until the spring of 1775, when 
he removed to Kentucky. In the fall, 1799, 
he removed with his family to 'Missouri, and 
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lived neai 1 the Missouri river, some 150 miles 
above St. Louis, where he died on the 17th day 
ef October, 1820, atthe age of 88 years. His 
wife died a few.years before him. Daniel Boone 
was one of seven sons and four daughters, whose 
names were as follows: 

Sons.-* James, Samuel; Jonathan, Daniel, 
George, Squire, Edward. 

Daughtersi-^Sanh,' Elizabeth,' Mary, Hannah. 

' Col. Daniel Boone had nine children, as fol-. 
lows: ,. '* * # 

<£bns.’~James, Israel, Daniel, JesSe, Nathan. 

. Daughters.-^ usan, Jemima, Lavinia, Re¬ 
becca. , - 9 ' , 

Thd eldest, James,' was killed, 1773, by the In¬ 
dians ; and his son Israel was killed at the bat¬ 
tle of the Blue Licks, August 19th, 1782. 

His son Nathan, a captain hi tbe-Unitqd States 
service, with his descendants, are I believe, his 
only posterity, bearing hie name ; but an exten¬ 
sive and honorable collection of Kentuckians of 
the last and present generation, arc related to 
jtke old pioneer by consanguinity or affinity. 

_ - - 77— 

The Pioneer Wl others—I¥p. 3. 

The following incidents are taken frdm a letter 
addressee^ by Capt. Nathaniel Hart, of Woodford 
county, Ky., to Governor.Morehead; 

Jknr Sir .—Connected with your address de^ 
liiered at the celebration of the first settlement of 
Kentucky, at Boone&bOrough, the circumstances 
attending the escape and defence of Mrs. Wood* 
about the year 1784 or ’5, near, the Grab Orchard, 
in Lincoln county, may" not be without interest. 

I have a distinct recollection of them. Mr. 
Woods, her husband, was absent from home, and 
early in the morning, being a short distance from 
her cabin, she discovered se'veral Indians ad¬ 
vancing towards it: She reached it before all 
but one; who was so far ahead of the others, that 
before she could close and fasten the door, he en¬ 
tered. Instantly he was seized by a lame pegro 
man of the family, and after a short scuffle, they 
both fell^tho negro underneath. But he held 
the Indian so fast, that he was Unable to use 
either his scalping kfiife or tomahawk, when he 
called upon his young mistress to .take the axe 
from under the bed, and dispatch him by a blow 
Upon the haa^. She immediately attempted it: 
but the first attempt was a faiiuro. She repeated 
}he blow and killed him. .The -other Indians 
Were at the door endeavouring to force it open 
with their tomahawks. The ^legro rose, and 
proposed to Mrs.%Vood« to let in another, and 
they would soon dispose pfAh© whole of them in 
the same way. The cabin was but a short dis¬ 
tance from a station, the occupants of which, 
having discovered the perilous* Situation of the 
family, fired on the Indians, and’ killed another, 
when the remainder made their esoape. 

This incident is not more extraordinary than 
one that happened, in the fall or winter of 
l781-*2, to some families-belonging to oUr own 
fort at the White Oak Spring. My father settled 
this fort in 1779. It was situated about a mile 
above Boonesborough and in the same bottom of 
the river. It was composed principally of families 


from Y 01 & county. Pvsi \i<ylvxnr.i— orderly, _ re¬ 
spectable people, and 1 in • irn‘ti good soldiers. 
But they were iiruecuHttmn d i“ Indian warfare,- 
and the consequence Wus, that of some ten or 
twelve men, nil were killed but two or three. 
During this period, Peter Duree, the elder, the 
principal man of the connexion, determined, to 
settle a new fort between EstilPs station and the 
mouth of Muddy Creek, directly on the' trace 
between the Cherokee. and Shawanese towns. 
Having erected a c^bin, his son-in-laW John Bul¬ 
lock and his family,.and ^iis son l^eter Duree, his 
wife and two children, removed to it, taking a 
pair of hdnd mill stones with them. They re¬ 
mained for two dr three days shut up in their 
cabin, but their corn meal being exhausted, they 
were compelled to venture out to cut a hollow 
tree in ofdftr to adjust their hand rtiill. They 
were attacked by Indians—Bullock, after run¬ 
ning a short distance, fell. Dqrce reached the • 
cabin, and threw himself upon .the bed. Mrs.' 
Bullock ran to the door to ascertain the fate of. 
her husband—redeived a shot in,the breast, and 
feH acrdfe& the door sill. Mrs. Duree, not know¬ 
ing whether her husband had, been shot or had 
•fainted* caught her by the feet, pulled her into 
the house and tarred the door. She grasped a 
rifle and told her husband, she would help hhn to 
fight. He replied that he had. been wounded 
and was dying. She then presented the 1 gun 
through several port holes in quick succession— 
then calmly sat by her husband and closed his 
eyes in death. • You would conclude that the 
scene qught tQ end here—rbnt after waiting sev¬ 
eral hours, and seeing nothing more of the Indi¬ 
ans, she sallied out in desperation to make her 
way to the White Oak Spring, with her infant 
in her arms, and a son, three or four years^ of 
age, following her. Afraid to pursue the .trace, 
she entered the. woods, and after running till she 
was nearly pxliausted, she,came at length to the 
trace. She determined to follow it at all haz¬ 
ards, and having advanced a few miles further, 
she met the elder Mr. Duree, with his wife, and 
youngest apn, with their baggage, on their way 
to the new station. The jnel anc h°ly tidings in¬ 
duced them, of course, to return. They led 
their horses into an adjoining canebrake, unload¬ 
ed them, and regaled the White Oak Spring fort 
before daylight. ( ‘ , 

It is impossible at this day to make a. just im¬ 
pression of the sufferings bf the pioneers about 
the period spoken of. The White Oak Spring fort 
in 1782, with perhaps one hundred souls in it, was 
reduced in August to three fighting white men 
—rand I can say with truth, that fo^ two or three 
weeks, my mother’s family never unclothed 
themselves to sleep, nor were ail of them, withifi 
the .time, at their meals -together, nor was any 
household business attempted. Food was pre.- 
pared, and placed where those who chose could 
eat. It was' the period when Bryaut’s station 
w®%esieged, and 4or many days before and af¬ 
ter that, gloomy event, wp were in constant ex¬ 
pectation of being made prisoners. We made 
application to Col. Logan for a guard, and .ob¬ 
tained one, but not tmtir the danger was mea¬ 
sures bly over. It , then; donsisted of two men 
only. Gol. Logan did every tiling in his- power, 
as county lieutenant^ to‘ sustain the different 
forts—4>itt rt vfas notCVery e*asy mdttfer to order 
a married man- froin’a fort where his.family was, 
to defend some oth^r—fwHeh hts own ivas in im¬ 
minent danger. , , 
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I went with my mother in January, 1783, to jeweller in Broadway$*e#d<the ring on the 
Logan’s station to prove my father’s will. He counter, and asked the Value qf “ that brilliant.” 
had fallen in the preceding July. Twenty armed The jeweller looked at hiip and smiled. “ It is 
men were of the party. Twenty-three widows paste,” said he,; “ and worth about fifty cents.** 
were in attendance upon the court, to obtain let- ‘‘ Have you a real stone about the same size 
ters of administration on the estates of their hus- and shape?” said the Southerner., „ 

bands who had been hilled during the past year. “ I* have,” was the reply; and s beautiful ^ble 
My mother went to Col. Logan’s, who received ^iaihond, of which the mock stone seemfed a fac 
and treated, her like a sister, simile, was produced. 1 “ . ■ ' 

—--:-—- * ’ The price was four hundred dollars. The 

•'Dimnond Cnt Djamoud. Southerner then exclaimed that he wished to 

When there is a scarcity of natural pigeons, borrow : it for a few days, and would leave the 
sporting men by way of kpepfng their hands in, value in the jeweller’s hands until it was feturh- 
occasloiially pluck pne" another. A rich Case of ed, and pay twenty-fiSe dollars for the Use’of it- 
1 this kind in which two of the fraternity, one a The proposition was agreed to, the real diamond 
Southerner and’the other a New Yorker, figured substituted for the counterfeit, and ti^e Sputh- 
pretty conspicuously, occurred in' this city last ernerleft the store. 

week. We give the facts a£ related to us; indeed On the next evening he paid another visit to 
theyw&nt no amplification. The whole sport- ffie restaurat, and found the, o4d-paVty assembled. ■ 
ing World of Gotham has had a pain in the side They all began to quiz him ^declaring that he btyl 
for several day's past, in consequence of the par-' been regularly “sucked in;” that his ring wqs 
oxysms of langfiter in whicli' it was thrown by not worth*a dollar, &c., the former owner Of the 
the denouement We omit the names of the par- trinket appearing to enjoy {be joke more than 
ties, but in other respects tbe statement may be the rest. 

relied' on, as full and faithful. “Well, gen tjemph,” said the supposed dupe* 

It*appears'that in the early part of last week with a self-sufficient air, “you may think what 

Mr.-of, South Carolina, an “upper crust” you please,*! know it’s a diamond I’ve travel- 

gamble,r, arrived in town, with plenty of the led some, and I’m not to be taken in so easy as 
fluid, for the purpose of betting on the approach- you think for- I’ll bet a hundred dollars this is 
ing rate between Beytona and Fashion, and of. a real brilliant.” v 

pickipg up any thing verdant that might come in The bet was taken up in an inktant, and oth- 
his way. Soon after landing from the Philadel- ers offered to the amount of five or Bix hundred 
phia boat he wended his way to a well known dollars more, all of which were promptly met by 
restaurat in Park Row, where blacklegs most do the Southerner. The stakes being put up, out 
congregate, for the purpose of meeting some of sallied the sportsmen to find a jeweller. The 
his qld acquaintances and making professional first they questioned pronounced it a fine dia- 
inquiriee. rfe had just lighted his segar and was mond, and Worth from four to five hundred (fol¬ 
ia the act of raising a gla?s of brandy and water lars; so said the next, and the next.. The betters 
to his lips, when the flash of a large jewel off tin stood -aghast!—it was a real diamond, and no* 
firfger of one of the craft who was performing thi mistake; and as the Southerner pocketed the 
same operation, arrested his attention. “tin,” he coolly observed: “/ tola you, gentle- 

“ That’s a fine diamond,” exclaimed the South- men, I had travelled some!” 
erner, setting down his tumbler, and stooping . The following day he took the stone back to 
forward to obtain a: closer view of the jewel. the jeweller of whom he had borrowed it, and had 
“Yes,” remarked the other, carelessly—^J^*the composition counterfeit replaced in the ring, 
ought to be; I gave five hundred dollars for it, and in the evening he sought the restaurat for the 
and got it cheap at that. I wish I had the yalue* third time. The same set were tbefre, but looked 
of if now though, for I got regularly cleaned out crest-fallen. After* joking.with them for songe 

at- : ’s, Barclay street, yesterday. time, ouj- hero gravely addressed the cute gentle- 

“ What’ll you take for it cash down,” said the man from whom he had purchased the ring, after 
. Southerner, who, like most of his tribe, Was fond this fashion: 

of showing bijouterie, and having a pocket full of “ Well, mv dear fellow, I have had my laugh 
rocks, felt remarkably self-complacent. out of you; I don’t want to rob you, and I don’t 

“Well,” said the New York land shark, want the ring, Marquand has offered me three 
speaking slowly, and taking a puff at his segar, hundred and fifty dollars for it; you shall have it 
at every second word, “ as I want money, and you for two hundred and fifty dollars, and you can 
are a pretty clever fellow, I don’t care if I let *go to him to-morrow if you like, and make a 
yon have it at four hundred and fifty dollars.” cool hundred out of it. 

“■ Say four hundred* and it’s a bargain.” The offer was too tempting to be refused. 

“Well, as it’s you, thq half hundred dollars The shark bit, and the Southerner received two 
shant spoil a trade. You shall Wve it.” hundred and fifty dollars worth of gold, an ^j^p 

The ring was transferred and the money paid, sharper fifty cents worth of paste. The 
By this time the parties had become the* centre of morning the Carolinian was non est inventus ; and 
a little knot of knowing ones, upon whose faces the overreached sharper found lying on his table 
, sat a sneering expression, which the Southerner, a beautiful note sealed with perfumed wax, and 
who like all gamblers, was a good physiognomist, stamped with a figure of Mercury, the god of 
perceived and did not relish. When the transac- thieves. On removing the envelope, the note 
tion was completed, his keen ear caught the w as found to, contain only three words, viz: 
sound of a sniggering whisper .whiph ran round “ Diamond cut Diamond.” 
the little circle, and he at once concluded he was This was a puzzle: but the first jeweller to 
. done. He showed no symptoms of suspicion, whom our “sporting friend” showed the ring 
a however, but called for champaigne, treated the explained the mystery. The victim, unable to 
.company, declared himself delighted with the pur- bear up against the ridicule brought down upon, 
chase, and bidding his friends good evening, left him by this denouement , has left town for a few 
the place. Proceeding to the store of an eminent weeks on urgent business* ’ 
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College at Dental Sur^ry. 

,0n the first Monday of November, the lectures 
of .this Institution -will commence. The profes- 
<se*s are men of competent judgment, acquire¬ 
ments and experience, and I doubt not that they 
witf acquit thcmselvescteditably in -their new re-, 
lfition to, the science. - . 

. I have adverted two or three times to this sub¬ 
ject, tod regret that there appears so little inter¬ 
est manifested in. it by- my brother editors in 
Cincinnati. I suppose this results from their 
considering it'simply a professional matter, in 
which, the public at large hare indirect interest. 

. Ifi 90 ,is a great mistake. 

There are quacks in all professions* but in 
none arc they so abundant as in dehta! opera¬ 
tions, and the reason is obvious. There is no 
teat apparent to the patient, which enables him 
to judge between a mere pretender and a man 
who understands his business. Hence, all around 
us we find .men, who, having failed at making a 
subsistence in the practice of law or in retailing 
goods, or who -have perhaps not bepn brought up 
regularly to any business, assqme the practice of 
dentistry, to the irreparable injury of their pa¬ 
tients. For all this there is no remedy except a 
regular education for this department of medical 
and surgical science, such as this Qollege affords, 
and the evidence of it to the compounity in the 
diploma or certificate it issues. 

The newly established College of Denial Sur¬ 
gery is actually a Coadjutor to its neighbour, the 
Ohio Medical College, in which respect it deserves 
an equal share of patronage and support. It will, 
In the course of a few yeqrs, doubtless be felt 
equally influential and important, while the' 
sphere of its operations must necessarily occtlpy 
a wider space. '• 


F0rce of Habit. 

In the days of my apprenticeship to the hard¬ 
ware business in Philadelphia, although quite 
-young, I was salesman to our establishment. In 
that capacity I put up bills for the vafiou ^west¬ 
ern merchants of 1806, and of even later dates.. 
But the lapse of forty years has made many 
changes in this mutable world of oufs, and with 
the exception of H. G. Phillips, of Dayton; 
Samuel Perry, of our own city ;ffephthah Dud¬ 
ley, of Frankfort, and J. W. TUford, of Lexing¬ 
ton, Ky., who are now all out of active business, 
the merchants of that day have passed off the 
scene of life. 

Tilford and Dudley I have not seen for almost 
forty years, until Saturday, the 13th inst., when 
I made myself known to Col. Dudley, on my late 
visit to Frankfort I found him at his door cut¬ 
ting a piece of pine shingle, the eery employment 
he was at forty years before, when I last saw him 


and bjd hkb good bye, on his departure from 
Philadelphia. The Colonel assured me, how¬ 
ever, that it was neither the samp knife nor the 
same shingle. 

TheEn|Uill Language. 

Various have been the attempts to reduce to 
system, the -orthography, and protodyof our lan¬ 
guage— all to little purpose; 

Many and weighty are the embarrassments 
which the anomalies of pronunciation disfiguring 
the English language, mflitt upon the luckless 
foreigner, in his attempts to master its rules. 

I will give a specimen of analogies of this sort 
Takfc and follow it out in Its Various' pronuncia¬ 
tions. 


Bough 

ow 

as 

co\hr. 

Cough 

°tf ; 

as 

doff. 

Dough 

ow 

as 

flow. 

Hough 

dek 

as 

lock. 

Lough 1 

Youghiogpny 5 

och 

w ; 

cochran. 

Tough 

uff. 

as 

luff. 

Foqght 

aw 

as ^ 

‘ law. 

Thropgh 

00 

as 

leo. 

Thorough 

u ’ 

as 

.hunt. 

Hiccough 

up 

as 

. cup. 


liere are eleven different sounds given to the 
Saqpe monosyllable. Is not this example at onc^, 
jk cominout and a satire on the labour of gramma¬ 
rians and lexicographers. 


friend Koenke by I find, still busy making ' 1 
Organs for the West. His last, is a splendid in¬ 
strument of six stops, made for a Churcb at Lan¬ 
caster, Ohio, which I frould recommend all krho 
delight in musical sounds, to examine at his shop 
xm Williams street, north of the corporation line. 

Koenke’s only fault as an organ builder, is, 
that every instrument he turns out, excels its 
predecessor. This renders it difficult to deter- i 
mine when he will reach the me plus ultra of ex- I 
celience. I 



On,Sunday, the 21st.,by the Rev. W. P. Strickland, 
Mr. Israel Weaver to Miss Phbbe Jake Smith. 


On Tuesday, the *l0th inst., Mr. John R. Cluuom* 
beard, in the 30th year of his age. 

On Wednesday, the 17th inst,, at the residence of her 
son v John Richards, Mrs. Jane Die, aged 75 yearn. 

On Thursday, the 18th inst., Samuel Ream, of Indian¬ 
apolis, la. 

On Friday, the 10th inst., at his residence in Storrs I 
township, Mr. William Bickham, merchant of this city, ' 
in the tfth year of his age. 7 
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CINCINNATI MISCELLANY. 

CINCINNATI, OCTOBER, 1845. 


IriMUMM. 

It has long been a settled fact, that Corpora¬ 
tions are bodies without souls. Hence, we 
see individuals every-day countenancing practi¬ 
ces as a corporate body, which they personally 
disclaim and despise. If the members of our 
City Council could follow out the consequences 
of their legislation in their final results, it would 
materially affect their votes on many questions, 
and cover their faces with shame, if shame be left 
in their reins. 

A few days since the City Council gave a cir¬ 
cus company license to exhibit at the corner of 
Broadway and Fifth, for a series of nights. This 
is a region of family residences simply, and there 
are some ten or twelve houses of worship within 
gunshot of the spot. It might have been suppo¬ 
sed that a neighbourhood in which the indi¬ 
viduals resided patronsing such moral and intel¬ 
lectual exercises, would have been more appro-s 
priately selected for the convenience of all parties. 
No! Our CounCilmen are friends to equal rights, 
and an establishment which up to eleven o’clock, 
and even beyond twelve o’clock, is making 
“ night hideous ” with yells aiid other noises, 
which might more appropriately come up from 
the bottomless pit, is placed where none of its 
patrons reside. What the effects of all this on 
the health and comfort of the unhappy neigh¬ 
bours is, may be readily imagined. It is a sim¬ 
ple fact, neither heightened by fancy “ nor sus¬ 
ceptible of being so,” that there is an amiable 
lady dying of consumption, and whose dissolu¬ 
tion may be momently expected, whose death 
Will have been hastened by these brutal orgies 
licensed by the City Council. 

Did I say licensed;—I retract the statement 
The case is worse. The license has expired, and 
the circus is permitted to torment the living and 
the dying, without even the consolation to our 
just and equitable City Solons that they have the 
money obtained at such a price, in the City 
Treasury!! 

All this is done in the name of equal rights! 


The State Bank tf Ohio. 

It may be matter of interest to the business 
public to learn the names of the Branches of this 
institution and its officers, as the notes will soon 
form the great body of our circulating medium. 

Ten Branches are at present organized. The 
notes of like denominations in all the Branches 
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are froth the same plate, engraved by Toppan, 
Carpenter & Co., of Cincinnati. Their general 
phraseology thus: “The State Bank of Ohio 
will pay to bearer Five Dollars on demand at the 
- Branch in - 

- Cashier . ---— President, 

The name of the Branch and its location are 
inserted with the pen. All are signed by O* 
Swan , President of the Board of Control, and 
countersigned by the Cashieis of the respective 
Branches; as follows: 

Franklin Branch in Cincinnati—T. M.Jack^ 
son, Cashier. 

Mechanics’ and Traders’JBranch in Cincinnati 
—S. S. Rowe, Cashier. 

Exchange Branch in Cokimbus—H. M. Hub¬ 
bard, Cashier. 

Franklin Branch in Columbus—James Espy/ 
Cashier. 

Merchants’ Branch in Cleveland—Prentiss 
Dow, Cashier. 

Chillicothe Branch in Chillicothe—J; S; At¬ 
wood, Cashier. 

Xenia Branch In Xenia—F. F. Drake, Cashier. 

Dayton Branch in Dayton—David Z. Pierce/ 
Cashier. 

Delaware Branch in Delaware—B. Powers, 
Cashier. 

Jefferson Branch in Steubenville—D. Moodey, 
Cashier. 


Miami University* 

A pamphlet comprising the addresses delivered 
at the late inauguration of Professor M’Master, 
as President of the Miami University, at Oxford, 
Ohio, has been left on my table, by the publisher, 

I suppose.- Cincinnati contributed ho less than 
three addresses to the days service, one of which 
only appears in print—that of "Edward Woodruff y 
Esq., one of its trustees, and if I mistake not, a 
graduate of that institution. Rev. N. L . Rice , 
and J. W. Taylor of the Cincinnati bar, delivered 
the others. 

Mr. Woodruff’s address evidences the good 
sense and sound judgment Which characterises 
the writer. It abounds in valliable suggestions, 
of which a few follow:— 

“ My object is not to discourage the study of* 
the ancient languages or lessen their value as a 
branch of classic learning; but rather to elevate 
the modern sciences and languages to their true 
importance. Any one who will examine the 
course of studies prescribed in most of the colle¬ 
ges a*i universities of the United States, will 
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1 readily perceive that the study of the ancient 
classics receives much the greater share 6f atten¬ 
tion, while the modern sciences and living lang¬ 
uages, are matters of secondary consideration, 
f the one or the other must be neglected, either 
from the want of time or any other cause, let the 
ancients give way to the moderns.’* 

“Another important advantage to be derived 
from a more general introduction of the modern 
sciences into the regular course of instruction, is, 
that they furnish new fields for the exercise of 
the powers of the mind, which exist in so many 
diversified forms, in different individuals. By ele¬ 
vating the sciences of agriculture, civil engi¬ 
neering, geology, political science, modern lan¬ 
guages, and others of practical application, to 
their proper standard, So as to render them inde¬ 
pendent objects of honourable pursuit, it would 
greatly tend to equalize the genius and tal¬ 
ent of the country, and prevent that unnatu- 
»ral and unprofitable rush which is constantly 
made into the ranks of law, medicine, and di¬ 
vinity. This immense mis-application of talent 
calls loudly for reform. Many who would with¬ 
in their appropriate spheres become highly useful 
members of society, often become mere fungi 
upon the body politic, wasting the best portion 
of their lives in slothful inactivity.” 

“ The genius of the present age, differs essen¬ 
tially from that of classic antiquity. It is em¬ 
phatically the age of money getting, or in one 
sense, the golden age. Almost every public and 
private action has for its end, pecuniary consid¬ 
erations, in some shape; and yet it is difficult to 
separate this feeling from those beneficial results 
wnich its influence exerts over the inventive 
faculties of man. It is said that knowledge is 
power, and yet we not unfrequently see that the 
power of money controls that of knowledge. It 
realizes, in no small degree, the idea of the 
afehimedean lever. If indeed it were more lib¬ 
erally applied to useful purposes; if it were more 
frequently used in the endowment of colleges, and 
seminaries, and in furnishing them with libra¬ 
ries, philosophical apparatus, and the other ap¬ 
pliances; if it were made subservient to the uni¬ 
versal spread of knowledge and religion, it might 
indeed be considered a most substantial blessing. 

“ The evils, however, consequent upon so in¬ 
ordinate a thirst for wealth, are its tendency to 
contract the expansive qualities of the heart and 
its abridgment of all the moral and social virtues. 
Yet with these acknowledged and obvious con¬ 
sequences before them, men still press on, even 
at the age of threescore years and ten, to the ac¬ 
cumulation of still greater wealth; and, doubt¬ 
less, it will always be more fashionable to cen¬ 
sure the evil, than to take the lead in reforming 
it. To counteract so morbid an appetite, there 
is no better expedient than the cultivation of a 
literary taste-; it expands and liberalizes all the 
better qualities of the head and heart; it is an ac¬ 
complishment in society, a companion in soli¬ 
tude, a friend in adversity, and an ornament in 
old age.” 

• I learn incidentally by this address three facts. 
That the alumni of the Miami University in the 
twentieth year of its existence, amount to three 
hundred and sixty-two, and that there are twen- 
ly-ohe chartered institutions of learning, nine of 
which are in successful operation, With an ag¬ 
gregate endowment of f1,500,000 yearly. The 


whole annual attendance of students in alT 
these does not exceed ode thousand individuals. 

The inaugural address of President M’Master, 

I shall not undertake to review. His Latin and 
Greek, are here paraded with a frequency 
which leads me to doubt his English scholarship, 
having mad# it a rule through life to distrust the 
pretensions of an author who shelters himself 
continually from the scrutiny of English read¬ 
ers, behind the thick shades of learned languages^ 

Seriously, if the Professor’s intellect is not 
clearer in his Latin and Greek, than in his Eng¬ 
lish, there is nothing lost to the popular reader, 
for his pedantry is insufferable, even in a pre¬ 
ceptor by trade. I feqr that Dr. M’Master is not 
the man to preside over this University, which 
the character of the west and of the age in 
which we live demands; that he wants the grand 
preomineut qualification, good eense , without 
which all other qualifications are of little value, 
and which, in the language of the poet, is 
“Although no science, fairly worth the seven.” 

The Mother and her Family. 

Philosophy is rarely found. The most perfect 
sample I evfer met, was an old woman, who was 
apparently the poorest and most forlorn of the 
human species; so true is the maxim which all 
profess to believe, and none act upon invariably, 
viz., that all happiness does not depend on out¬ 
ward circumstances. The wise woman to whom 
I. have alluded, walks to Boston, a distance of 
twenty or thirty miles, to sell a bag of brown 
thread and stockings, and then patiently walks 
back again with her little gains. Her dress, 
though tidy, is a grotesque collection of “ shreds 
and patches,” coarse in the extreme. 

« Why don’t you come down in a wagon?” 
said I, when I observed she was wearied with her 
long journey. 

“We han’t got any horse,” she replied; “ the 
neighbours are very kind to me, but they can’t 
spare their’n, and it would cost as much to hire 
one as all my thread would come to.” 

“ You have a husband—don’t he do any thing 
for you?” 

“ He is a good man—he does all he can, but 
he’s a cripple and an invalid. He reels my yarn 
and mends the children’s shoes. He’s as kind a 
husband as a woman need have.” 

“ But his being a cripple is a heavy misfortune 
to you,” said I. 

“ Why, ma’am, I don’t look upon it in that 
light,” replied the thread woman. “ I consider' 
that I have great reason to be thankful that he 
never took to any bad habits.” 

“ How many children have you?” 

“ Six sons and five daughters, ma’am.” 

“ Six sons and five daughters! What a family 
for a poor woman to support!” 

“It’s a family, surely, ma’am; but there ain’t 
one of 'em that I’d be willing to lose. They are 
all as healthy children as need to be—all willing to 
work and all clever to me. Even the littlest boy 
when he gets a cent now and then for doing an 
errand is sure to bring it to me.” 

“ Do your daughters spin your thread?” 

“ No, ma’am; as soon as they are big enough 
they go out to service, as I don’t want to keep 
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them always delving for me; they are always wil¬ 
ling to give me what they can; but it’s right 
ana fair that they should do a little for them¬ 
selves. I do all my spinning after the folks are 
a-bed.” 

“ Don’t you think you should be better off, if 
you had no one but yourself to provide for?” 

“ Why no, ma’am, I don’t. If I had’nt been 
married I should always had to work as I could, 
and now I can’t do more than that. My chil¬ 
dren are a great comfort to me, and I look for¬ 
ward to the time when they’ll do as much for me 
as I have done for them.” 

Here was true philosophy! I learned a les¬ 
son from that poor woman which I shall not soon 
forget. 

The Miami Valley Settlements* 

It is hardly possible for those who are now 
living in Cincinnati, in the enjoyment of every 
comfort and luxury which money can procure, 
to form any notion of the privations which were 
suffered by the hardy settlers of the west, the 
pioneers of the Miami Valleys among others. 
Fifty-five years ago the condition of the great 
thoroughfares to the west—of the route across 
the Allegheny Mountains especially—was such 
as to forbid taking by the emigrants any articles 
but those of indispensible necessity, for a six 
horse road wagon, at a slow gait, could not take 
more than what would now be considered, over a 
McAdamized road, a load for twp horses When 
the pioneer westward had reached Redstone or 
Wheeling, the difficulties of transportation were 
not mpch lessened, There were no wagon 
roads through the intermediate country, if the 
hostility of the implacable savage had per¬ 
mitted traversing the rqute by land in safety; 
and the family boats which carried the settlers 
down were so encumbered with wagons, horses, 
cows, pigs, &c., as to have little room for any 
thing else but a few articles of family house¬ 
keeping of the first necessity. On reaching their 
destination, cabins had to be erected, the land 
cleared and cultivated, and the crop gathered in, 
in the presenpe, as it were, of the relentless sav¬ 
age, who watched every opportunity of destroy¬ 
ing the lives of the settlers, and breaking up the 
lodgments as fast as made. In the. meantime, 
supplies of food pot yet raised on the improve¬ 
ment, had to be obtained in the woods from 
hunting, which in most.cases was a constant ex¬ 
posure of life to their Indian enemies. Under 
these circumstances some general idea may be 
conceived of the sufferings and privations which 
those endured, who formed the van guard of 
civilization, and prepared the way for the present 
generation to enjoy the fruit of past labours and 
sufferings* But it is not so easy, without some 
Specifications such as I shall furnish here, to 
realise the nature and extent of the privations of 
individuals who, in many cases, abandoned com¬ 
fortable homes and the enjoymept of civilized 


life, at the call of duty* Especially was this 
the case in respect to several of the pioneer 
mothers. 

A few notes from the recollections of one of 
the survivors, probably the only one of the party 
who landed with Major Stites at Columbia, a 
venerable lady of seventy-five, whose family 
have borne a conspicuous part in the civil, po¬ 
litical, military, and religious history of the Mi¬ 
ami Valley, will possess my readers of a more 
distinct idea of these sacrifices and privations, 
than they could otherwise acquire. 

My informant was born and brought up id 
New York, her parents being in prosperous cir¬ 
cumstances. Her husband, who was a surveyor, 
had been for some time in delicate health, and 
concluded to accompany Major Stites to his set¬ 
tlement at the mouth of the Little Miami. At 
this place, where they landed on the 18th Nov., 
1788, and to which the settlers gave the name of 
Columbia, two or three block houses were first 
erected for the protection of the women and 
children, and log cabins were built without delay 
for occupation by the several families. The 
boats in which they came down from Limestone 
being broken up, served for floors, doors, &c., to 
these rude buildings. Stites and his party had 
riven out clapboards while they were detained at 
Maysville, which being taken down to Colum¬ 
bia, enabled the settlers to cover their houses 
without delay. The fact that the Indians wero 
generally gathered to Fort Harmar, at the mouth 
of Muskingum, for the purpose of making a 
treaty with the whites, contributed also to the 
temporary security of the new settlement. Lit¬ 
tle, however, could be done beyond supplying 
present sustenance for the party from the woods* 
Wild game was abundant, but the bread stuffs 
they took with them soon gave out; and supplies 
of corn and salt were only to be obtained at a dis¬ 
tance, and in deficient quantities, an£ various 
roots taken from the indigenous plants, the bear 
grass especially, had frequently to be resorted ta 
as articles of food* When the spring of 178a 
opened, their situation promised gradually to in*- 
prove. The fine bottoms on the Little Miam* 
had been long cultivated by the savages, and, 
were found mellow as ashheaps* The mei& 
worked in divisions, one half keeping guard 
with their rifles while the others worked^ chang¬ 
ing their employments morning and afternoon. 
My informant had brought out a looking glass 
boxed up, from the east, and the case being 
mounted on a home made pair of rockers, served 
for the first cradle in the settlement. It had pre¬ 
viously been set. across a barrel to do duty as a 
table. Individuals now living in Cincinnati were 
actually rocked during their infancy in sugar 
troughs. 
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It was with difficulty hones could be pre¬ 
served from being stolen, by all the means of 
protection to which the settlers could resort In 
the family to which this lady belonged, the 
halter chains of the horses were passed through 
between the logs and fastened to stout hooks oh 
the inside. But neither this precaution nor se¬ 
curing them with hobbles would always serve 
to protect horses from the savages. On one oc¬ 
casion a fine mare with her colt had been left in 
the rear of the house in a small enclosure. The 
mare was taken off by Indians, they having se¬ 
cured her by a stout buffalo tug. It appears they 
had not noticed the colt in the darkness of the 
night. As they rode her off, the colt sprang the 
fence after the mare; and made such a noise gal¬ 
loping after, that supposing themselves pursued, 
they let the mare go lest she should impede their 
escape, and the family inside of the house knew 
nothing of the danger to which they had been 
exposed until the buffalo tug toid the night’s ad¬ 
venture, On another occasion, several families 
who had settled on the {ace of the hill near where 
Col. Spencep afterwards resided, at a spot called 
Morristown, from one Morris, the principal in¬ 
dividual in the settlement, Had hung out clothes 
to dry. Early in the evening a party of Indi¬ 
ans prowling around made a descent and carried 
off every piece of clothing left out, nor was the 
loss discovered until the families were about to 
retire for the night. Pursuit was made and the 
'trail followed for several miles, when arriving>at 
the place where the savages had encamped, it 
was found deserted, the enemy being panic 
struck, and having abandoned all to effect their 
escape. The plunder was recovered, but not un¬ 
til the Indians had raveled out the coverlets to 
make belts for themselves. But many of the set¬ 
tlers encountered more serious calamities than 
loss of property. James Seward had two boys 
massacred by the savages, and James Newell, 
one of the most valuable of the settlers at Colum-1 
.bia, shared a similar fate. Hinkle and Covalt, 
two of the settlers on Round Bottom, a few miles 
up the Miami, were shot dead in front of their 
•own cabins, while engaged hewing logs. 

In November, 1789, a flood on the Ohio oc¬ 
curred of such magnitude as to overflow the 
lower part of Columbia to such a height as first 
to drive the soldiers at one of the blockhouses 
up into the loft and then out by the gable to their 
boat, by which they crossed the Ohio to the hills 
on the opposite side. One house, only, in Colum¬ 
bia, remained out of water. The loss of prop¬ 
erty, valuable in proportion to its scarcity and 
the difficulty of replacing it, may be readily con- 
lectured. Honour to the memories of those who 
at such cost, won as tn inheritance for their suc¬ 
cessors the garden sppj of the whole world. 


Stove and Grate Manutfectwre. 


A visit to W. & R. P. Resor’s Foundry, on 
Plum street, has put me in possession of various 
interesting statistics, on a very important and 
extensive branch of IromCastinga—the manufac¬ 
ture of Stoves, which forms an indispensible class 
of foundry operations, as well as a distinct de¬ 
partment of business in the sale of the article. 

There are some thirty iron foundries in Cin¬ 
cinnati o various grades of importance, being 
nearly three times the number in existence at the 
census of 1840. And I shall confine my remarks 
at present to the operations of those engaged in 
the stove and grate manufacture, leaving the 
general casting business for a future article. 

There are twelve foundries engaged in the 
manufacture exclusively, principally, or partially 
of these articles, two of which make grates en¬ 
tirely, and two others make stoves to a more or 
less extent, while their usual and more important 
business is general casting. These establish¬ 
ments are W. & R. PfResor, Wolff & Brothers, 
Goodhue & Co., French &, Winslow, Ball & Da¬ 
vis, Andrews, Haven & Co., Miles Greenwood, 
David Root, Horton & Baker, Bevan & Co., O. 
G. De Groff and Thomas |3. Orr. 

Having been familiar for years with the busi¬ 
ness of Messrs. Resor, which is probably the 
heaviest one of the number, I shall reserve what 
details I have to make on the subject as applying 
more especially to their operations, and close 
these statistics with a general view of the stove 
casting business at large. 

Resors’ establishment, including tenements 
for fifteen families, occupies a space of ground 
two hundred feet square. They have additional 
ground for depositing coke across Plum street. 
The blowing apparatus, with chimney and facing 
mills, are driven by a steam engine of eight horse 
power. The blowing apparatus was pat up by 
Messrs. Holabird & Burns, and consists of a cyl¬ 
inder thirty inches in diameter and thirty-two 
inch stroke, and is capable of melting with ease 
three tons per hour with two cupolas, which are 
used, taking the melted iron from each alternate¬ 
ly. The finishing shops and storing rooms are 
in 3 three story briqk buildings of fifty-four feet 
front by seventy feet in depth. There are now, 
and have been during the year past, employ¬ 
ed seventy-three hands, who make on the aver¬ 
age one hundred and eighty stoves and three tons 
hollow ware weekly, or an annual aggregate of 
one thousand tons or two million pounds east¬ 
ings. Six to seven tons pig metal are melted 
daily in the establishment, and its consumption 
of coal exceeds eighteen thousand bushels. Elev¬ 
en additional hands are employed over tl?0 sale 
rooms in trimming, blacking, packing, $£., the 
stoves for maket. 
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The whole%f this prodigious amount of melt¬ 
ing is through daily in three hoars. Xo castings 
am made here but for the proprietors* own use 
ear sale* The firm pays oat about $500 in wa¬ 
ges per week) and since the first of last January, 
the hands are paid off every Monday, to the mu¬ 
tual advantage of employed and employers. No 
running accounts are kept in the* establishment. 
One statistic, not exactly in the casting line, I 
will add by stating that there is a child born on 
the premises every month in the year, for several 
years past. 

Messrs. Resor were the first to introduce the 
neat and light patterns of stoves and hollow 
ware now so universally prevalent, and to dem¬ 
onstrate to others that stoves could be made in 
Cincinnati for the west, cheaper as well as of bet¬ 
ter materials—the pig iron of the Scioto region 
nnder the hot blast process—than at any other 
point on the Ohio. 

Two thirds of the stoves made at these foun¬ 
dries are what are termed cooking stoves. For 
these there is an increasing demand, which will 
not slacken until every farmer in the land is sup¬ 
plied, economy in labour as respects providing 
wood, being as important to the husbandman as 
economy in the purchase of that article is to the 
city resident There ate not less than forty-five 
thousand stoves manufactured yearly in Cincin¬ 
nati, thirty thousand of which are regular cook¬ 
ing stoves of varioos patterns and construction. 
The value of these articles, including the grate 
operations is five hundred and twelve thousand 
dollars annually, a business and product heavier 
than any city in the United States can exhibit, 

• unless it be Albany and perhaps Troy, the great 
fountains of supply in this line for New York 
and the New England States. There are four 
hundred and thirty-five hands employed in these 
twelve establishments, on stoves, grates and hol¬ 
low ware. 

OaBRBIPaiUlKNOJI. 

4 Tfcc JTews In America. 

Mju C. Cist: 

In a former number I promised, if it should be 
considered interesting to your readers, to con¬ 
tinue an article respecting the statistics, loca¬ 
tions, and reminiscences of “ God’s ancient peo¬ 
ple the Israelites,”—extending the view to the 
whole nation dispersed throughout the world. 
It is Well ascertained that previous to 1816, the 
Jewish people were not known to have located in 
the Mississippi Valley; and for several years Sub¬ 
sequent, they were considered as a strange sight; 
—but it was necessary to the fulfilment of 
Prophecy, that the “ dispersed of Israel ” should 
inhabit every clime. There are supposed at this 
time to be in the city*and its environs, about two 


thousand five hundred Israelites; and it is a mat¬ 
ter of notoriety, that where the Jewish people are 
well received, that nation or city becomes happy 
and prosperous, and vice versa, that country or 
people who persecute and plunder them, are "pun¬ 
ished in an exemplary manner. What has been 
the end of the enemies of Israel? “ That they 
perish for ever!” I need not quote historical 
reminiscences! There are some singular and 
remarkable facts appertaining' to this people in 
all their locations; in being good and peaceable 
citizens, seeking the. welfare and prosperity of 
the country in which they reside; not anxious to 
spread the tenets of their religion among the na¬ 
tions; but looking forward to the time when “ all 
shall know the truth.” According to their num¬ 
bers, less crime is committed among them than 
any other olass of people. Drunkard* and pau¬ 
pers are seldom known among them: they are 
cleanly and abatemious in their habits and diet! 
In one of the .congregations of this city, compo¬ 
sed of more than eight hundred persons of all 
ages, there has not been a death during the past 
year! Very few of the towns in the west but 
what have more or lees of them located at this 
period, and increased numbers are constantly 
emigrating from Europe. Celebrated writers 
in making up statistics, have been constantly un¬ 
derrating the numbers of this people; and it has 
been generally supposed there were not more 
than four millions in the world; at the same time 
rating their numbers in the United States at only 
five thousand. As I proceed I shall prove to the 
satisfaction of your readers, that they are more 
numerous than in the most prosperous period of 
their history. In this number I shall merely al¬ 
lude to their settlement in America. The first 
settlement of Jews in the Western Hemisphere, 
was at the Island of Cayenne,, under the protec¬ 
tion of the Dutch, in 1559. The French captu¬ 
red it in 1664. The Dutch inhabitants and Jews 
toere obliged to quit. The latter want to Suri¬ 
nam, where they beeame a thriving settlement, 
having the full enjoyment and free exercise of 
their religion, rites and customs, guarantied to. 
them hy the. British Government. In 1667, 
Surinam was taken by the Dutch, the privileges, 
of the Jews eonfined to them, with all the rights 
of Dutch born subjeots. They are now a con¬ 
siderable and highly respectable portion of the 
inhabitants of Surinam, In 1670, Jamaica and 
other West India Islands were visited, and con¬ 
siderable settlements of Jews formed, where they 
are now residing, being numerous, wealthy and 
respectable; enjoying all the privileges of citizens 
under the British Government, whose Colonies 
consequently have flourished- In 1683 the Jews 
were ordered to quit the French Colonies; and in 
1685, all Jews found in the French Cqlqpies 
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were seized and their properties confiscated. 
What has been the result? Who has got the 
Canadas? And what has become of San Domin¬ 
go? In 1641, a considerable number of Jews 
who* were banished from Spain and Portugal, 
settled in the Brazils, formed plantations, and 
built towns and villages; and were protected 
from the Spaniards by the Dutch* In 1654, on 
the Portuguese obtaining possession of the Bra¬ 
zils, the Jews were ordered to quit, their planta¬ 
tions and houses confiscated; but they very tn- 
dulgently* granted them the privilege to carry 
away their personal property, providing a fleet 
of ships to carry them wherever they choSe.’ 

It is supposed that a small portion of them 
landed about that time at Newport, Rhode 
Island, and at New Amsterdam, (now New 
York.) Soon after that period they erected a 
Synagogue in Newport, the first in the thirteen 
‘Colonies. The congregation throve for about 
seventy or eighty years, when New York hav¬ 
ing overcome its rival in commercial pursuits, 
Newport declined, and the Israelites gradually 
withdrew to the rising city of New York, and 
not one family remained to protect its lonely 
Synagogue and burial ground. A sufficient sum 
was left by a legacy of the late Mr f Touro, to keep 
and constantly repair them, until at some future 
period Israelites might congregate there. This is 
faithfully performed by the corporation of the 
city. The Israelites in New York have flourish¬ 
ed exceedingly. They have become numerous, 
wealthy, and respectable; nearly numbering at 
this time, fifteen thousand, having eight Syna¬ 
gogues. In 1733, forty Jews arrived in Savan¬ 
nah, Georgia, from London, where they and 
ether emigrants have congregated to this day. 
They are highly respectable. In 1750, * congre¬ 
gation was founded in Charleston, which has 
gradually increased and become very numerous. 
They are many of them wealthy and respectable, 
having filled some of the first offices in the City 
and State of South Carolina. It is well known 
that during the War of Independence, the Jews 
were very active and patriotic in their exertions 
for their adopted country. We may also state 
that the late Col. Dhvid Franks,confidential aid to 
General Washington, was a member of the Jew¬ 
ish nation and religion. Since the Revolutionary 
; War, Jewish Congregations have been establish* 
ed at various places in the United States and 
‘British possessions, viz: New Orleans, Mobile, 
.Louisville, St. Louis, Little Rock, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Xenia, Albany, TrOy, Buffalo, New 
Haven,’ Baltimore, Philadelphia, Richmond and 
Norfolk, Va.j also at Quebec and Montreal, 
Canada, and St. Johns, New Brunswick. There 
are several other locations in the U. S. not recol¬ 
lects!. Them is one important fact respecting 


the Jewish nation, more espeCTafty amongst 
those who reside in America. I have conversed 
and been in contact with many thousand* of 
my brother Israelites, and have yet to meet the 
first One ignorant of reading and writing! I 
shall conclude this part of my subjeet with,* gen¬ 
eral statement of the number of their Synagogues 
and population in America, as far as can be as¬ 
certained. 


S 

Syn. 

Pop. 

New England States, 

2 

1,500 

States of N. York and N. Jersey, 

12 

18,000 

“ “ Pennsylvania and Delaware, 5 

4,000 

“ “ Maryland and D. Columbia, 2 

2,500 

“ “ Virginia and Kentucky* 

3 

3,500 

“ ” North and South Carolina] 

4 

5,000 

“ “ Georgia and Alabama, 

2 

2,000 

M “ Louisiana and Flprida; 

2 

3,000 

“ “ Missouri and Mississippi, 

1 

1,500 

“ “ Arkansas and Texas, - 

1 

1,000 

“ “ Illinois and Indiana, * 

0 

1,500 

“ “ Ohio and Michigan, 

6 

4,000 

British Possessions, -* - • 

4 

2,500 

West India Islands, - - . 

12 

14,000 

State of Mexico,, 

0 

’ 1,000 

States of Columbia and Central 



America, - 

, 0 

1,000 

State of Squth America, - 

2 

8,000 


58 

74,000 

Cincinnati , Sept. 22,1845. 


J- 


Excuses? 

“Who broke thi^ pitcher?’’ asked the master 
of the house of his lady. “ It is not b$oke, my 
dear, it is only cracked .” Some months, after-, 
wards he found it in the closet*in.fragments. 
“Who broke this pitcher?” he again asked. 
“ Why that pitcher was broke long ago; it ha* 
been cracked more than four mouths.” 

This was a Cincinnati excuse, but, as the al¬ 
manack makers say, will answer for any other 
meridian fri our country, and in some beyond its 
limits. It is accordingly published for the bene¬ 
fit of those who have not ingenuity entugh to is- 
vent excuses of their own. , 


Cultivation of the Grape? 

The following communication addressed by 
the writer to the Cincinnati Horticultural So¬ 
ciety, will be found one of the most valuable ar- 
tides on the subject to which it relates, that has 
ever appeared in print- 

Cimoinnatj, Sept. 26, 1845. 

Mr. President: 

Upon referring to. some memorandums of my 
father, l find amongst others, the following **' 
count kept of the predate of the vineyard since 
1837. As a number of our members are culti V*- 
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tihg the vine, i thought it Would be interesting, 
as it is difficult to obtain a statement of the kind, • 
kept minutely for a series of years. 

It shows the actual produce, and the certainty 
of the crop before any other fruit in this latitude, 
and the difference between the Catawba and Isa¬ 
bella, as to the yiel<J and certainty. The Isa¬ 
bella having boros a first rate crop for nine suc¬ 
cessive years, the Catawba failing occasionally 
from rot and the attack of insects. 

- The vineyard has a sputhern exposure, front¬ 
ing on the Ohio River, was planted with rooted 
plants in 1834 , and contained at that time seven¬ 
teen hundred and seventy-five vines, placed in 
rows four feet apart and three feet distance in the 
row—the ground being previously trenched, and 
the stones taken out to the depth of two feet. 

In the fall of 1837 the first crop was picked as 
follows:—164 bushels of Grapes, from which was 
made 667 gallons of Wine. At this time there 
was 1125 Isabella and Cape vines yielding 113 
bushels, making 469 gallons, and 650 Catawba 
yielding 51 bushels, making 198 gallons. 

1838—Vintage, Sept. 10th, produce 327 gallons. 
1339 , « « 5th “ 440 ** 

1840 “ “ 20, Isabella 260 

Catawba 45—305 galls. 

This year (1840) most of the Catawba rotted 
urn the vines. From this time there Were twenty- 
th^ee hundred vines, about one half of each kind. 
1S41—Vintage, Sept. 15, Catawba 237 

Isabella 275—512 galls. 

1842 “ “ 12, Catawba 166 

Isabella 319—485 « 

1843 « «< 15, Catawba 250 

Isabella 288^-538 « 

1844 «« «* 12, CataWba 108 

Isabella 306—414 “ 

1845 “ 9, Catawba 349 

Isabella 283—632 « 

About Une-eightb of the Catawba Grapes 
were destroyed by bees and other insects after 
ripening. The quantity eaten by three families 
is not taken into the account. 

The ground has always been thoroughly hoed J 
in the spring and kept free from weeds; never 
manured until last winter, when the ground was 
covered and dug in, in the spring; and from the 
result this season it would pay well, as the vines 
are in better condition than they ever were, after 
yielding a heavy crop. 

The vines have been trained to stakes, and the 
bearing wood cut out, after having borne one 
season, leaving two shoots, trained the same sea¬ 
son, one to form the bearing hoop or bow, and the 
other cut to two eyes, to propagate wood for the 
next year, the vine never having but the hoop 
and the twoeyesleft for fruit, each year’s growing 
at the same time. 


This year the ends of the vines have been nip¬ 
ped and the suckers taken out four different 
times. The following estimate I have made from 
what it has cost this year, and is not far from the 
actual expense, although the labour has been 
done by the hands doing the other work on the 
farm, and in making wine extra hands were 
always employed. By planting cuttings, and 
preparing the ground by subsdil ploughing when 
it can be done, would lessen the expense. The 
price is what the wine was sold at from the press 
this season, and is a low estimate: 


ESTIMATE. 

2300 Vines, at 6 c.,.$138.00 

2300 Poles, at 2c., . . . - . . 46.00 

1000 do. replaced, ...... 20.00 

Trenching ground and planting, . . 80.00 

Manuring last fall,. 30.00 

Two months work each year nine years, 225.00 
Extra work in making Wine, .... 150.00 

Interest on investment before crop, . 15.00 

Cr.,. . . I.$704.00 

By 4306 gallons Wine, at T5c., . . . $3229.50 


$2525.50 


The expense of cultivation previous to the first 
crop is not accounted for, nor is the press, casks, 
&c.; but the actual expense of cultivating an 
acre of grapes, when persons are hired to attend 
to other work, would not amount to but very 
little, as but a short time is required to attend to 
clearing the vines during the season. 

Yours respectfully, 

WM. Resor. 


From the Cintinn&ti Herald. 

Medical. 

There is for sale at Robitisdh & Jones’, 109 
Main street, Cincinnati, a mailable publication of 
some hundred pages, on the subject of Consump¬ 
tion of the Lungs, by W. Hall, A. M. M. D., of 
New Orleans, who has an office' in this city du¬ 
ring the summer. As tubercular disease is esti¬ 
mated to destroy one in six ip civilized society, a 
book on this subject is more or less interesting to 
all. The Preface is Short, and explains the design 
of the publication. 

“ The design of the following pages is to en¬ 
courage such as have Consumption, or are 
threatened with it, to use in time those means 
which have saved others, and may save them. 

“ The Author, both before and since visiting 
Europe, for professional purposes, has met with ’ 
the most gratifying success, and hopes to place 
within the reach of many whom he may never 
see, the means of cure. 

“ Difficult terms are avoided, that the most 
common reader may easily comprehend all that 
is important to be understood.” 

The main points stated are that—Consumption 
of the Lungs is a disease which admits of a per- 
. feet and permanent cure. 

That it is curable in its last and WCfst stages. ' 
' - That these opinions are, and have been advo- 
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•cated by tl»e moat distinguished physicians of the 
1 m 4 half century. ' - 

That it is os susceptible ot cure as Bilious 
Fever. 

That like Cholera, when taken during the pre¬ 
monitory symptoms, it is manageable; and less 
bo, as the symptoms progress. 

That it is not only curable, but that it can be 
cured in different wayfi$ the principles of cure, 
however, remaining the Same. 

Tint sea voyages more frequently kill than 
cure. 

That going to the South for lung diseases, or 
to a warmer climate, is a useless, injurious and 
fatal practice. 

That, under named conditions, a cold climate 
is preferable to a warm one. 

The nature, causes and symptoms of the dis- 
ease are stated in familiar language. All the re¬ 
marks are fouuded^on one hundred and fifty con-: 
secutive cases, treated by Doctor Hall with singu¬ 
lar success. It is not pretended to offer a specific 
for the disease, or to cure every case. The great 
point seems to be, to make the reader under¬ 
stand what are the premonitory symptoms of the 
disease, and to induce him to make a prompt ef¬ 
fort for their removal; and encouragement is 
given to make an effort in the Very last stage. It 
may with great truth be said, that every class in 
society is interested in the topics presented, for 
who has not lost a friend by this ruthless disease? 
Who is exempt from it? 


Obituary. 

The death of John H. Jones, a young and 
promising. member of the Cincinnati Bar, on 
Thursday last, in the 22d year of his age, seems 
to call for something more than a passing notice. 

Mr. J. was a young man of fine mind and bid 
fair for usefulness and distinction in society. 
“ None knew him but to love him, nor named 
him but to praise.” That such individuals should 
be taken away in the bud of their usefulness, 
while hundreds of no imaginable use to society 
'•arrive, is one of those inscrutable dispensations 
sof Providence, which are ewe trials to near and 
dear friends. 

Heaven takes the good, too good on earth to stay, 

And leaves the had, too bad to take away. 

As regards the deceased, his friends have the 
beat evidences of bis preparation for future ex¬ 
istence, in his possession of the Christian’s hope, 
And his exemplification of the Christian’s life. 


To Seeders. 

‘The article on the Jews in America, is worthy 
<of all confidence, the writer having ample oppor¬ 
tunities of being conversant with the whole sub¬ 
ject I might assign another reason, however, 
for that community leaving Newport, R. I., 
than my correspondent gives. There is an old 
proverb « That a J«W can make a living in any 
part of Europe but Scotland, or America, btit 
among the Yankees.” Hence there are Jew# 
neither among the Scotch nor New Englanders, 


either class being the closest doling peopledn tike 
world, the ether excepted. 

Independently of the statistics* which- are of 
deep interest, there are many singular details in 
“J.’s” statement, which should commend it to 
the reader’s notice. 

EBrijJaiU. 

In the last volume of the Advertiser, I spoke 
of the character of our early jails. MeClean, one 
of the first turnkeys, was in the habit of getting- 
drunk, and when he got into a spree, turned in 
and gave the whole batch of prisoners, whether 
such for debt or crime; a flogging all round, by 
way I suppose, of asserting his authority. The 
following document of those days speaks of other 
abuses: • - 

Octobul 10th, 1807. 

, Sir ,—We take this opportunity to inform you 
that Mr. Wheeler does not attend to his business 
here, as I expect, for I do not know the rules of 
keeping the jail; but flir. Wheeler is absent from 
morning till night, and locks thekeyf in the cup¬ 
board, and takes the cupboard key with him, and 
we cant have nothing regular. When We speak to 
him about it he answers very abruptly and pays 
no attention. And in case of fire we cannot 
think ourselves safe or done justice by no means: 
And we hope you will not let these lines be 
known to the jailor, for it might cause dis-» 
turbance between us and him, but that you will 
take these premises to your serious consideration, 
and have aflaire better conducted, &c. 

EVI MARTIN, 

THOMAS COULTER, * 
JAMES HADLOCJt, 
JAMES NICHOLS. 

To the Rev. Mr. Aabon Goforth, Sheriff, Cin- 

cinnati. 

I suppose it would be difficult for a prisoner, 
under any circumstances, to consider his jailor 
an angel of light, unless he came to announce 
to him his deliverance; but irresponsible authori¬ 
ty is subject to abuse, and I have seen enough of 
jails and penitentiaries as a grand juror and a 
visiter, to satisfy me that they are worthy of hav¬ 
ing been invented by the Great Spirit of Evil, 
whose malignity against the human race might 
well find gratification in the miseries they inflict 
and the corruption they generate* And I should 
devote my energies to' the abolition of the whole 
system, and the adoption of colonising for crifne 
by the State of Ohio, if unhappily and unwisely 
our State Constitution did not prohibit the mea¬ 
sure. 



At St Paul’s Church, on the 30th inst, by the Rev. 
George 13. Gillespie, Mr. John M. Huntington, of the 
City of New York, to Miss Jbnbtts H., daughter of 
Horace Canfield, Esq., of this city. 


DIED. 

On Monday, the 90th inst., Ellbn Amanda., only 
daughter of Willard and Rebecca S. Nichols, aged 99 
months. 

On same day, Mrs. Eliza Ann Char, wife of Sal¬ 
mon P. Chase, aged S3 years and 10 months. 
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Convenience* of Side-Walks. 

There is an article going the rounds of the 
press on the conveniences of a dish kettle, as fol¬ 
lows: 

“ Yon want nothing but a dish kettle,” said an 
an old housewife in the#back woods, to her 
daughter who had just got married. “ Why, 
when your* father and I commenced, I had noth¬ 
ing but a dish kettle. I used to boil my coffee in 
it, and pour it into a pitcher, then boiled my po¬ 
tatoes in it, and set them on a warm plate, while 
I stewed up the meat in it, and always after a 
meal 1 fed the pigs out of the dish kettle. You 
can do a great deal with a dish kettle, Sally, if 
you arc only a mind to.” 

It might be thought that this is carrying to its 
full extent the principle of putting one article to 
as many uses as possible, and that nothing can 
therefore surpass the convenience of this re¬ 
markable kitchen appendage. But we can put 
other things to equally accommodating purposes 
in Cincinnati. I refer now to our city side¬ 
walks, in its business regions. 

What the original design of side-walkawas, on 
Main street, for example, can only be matter of 
conjecture; They might have been, as they 
probably were, designed as a substitute and im- j 
provement to the boat gunnels which once farm- \ 
ed the path-ways from the mouth of Main street 
to the kill at Third street. But whatever was| 
the original purpose, they are now made to serve 
as many uses as the remarkable dish kettle , if net 
more. 

In a walk from the river up Main street, the 
other day, I noticed the following “convenien¬ 
ces ” of side-walks: 

1st Retail stores for jewelry, &c. This is a: 
great saving to all hands, as it enables the pur¬ 
chaser to see what he wants at a glance; and the 
seller to get clear of store rent One such, for 
example, is nearly in front of Mr. Joseph Alex¬ 
ander. 

2d. Warerooms to open goods. Such as Tre¬ 
vor, Woodruff df Reeves' auction establishment. 
Here boxes may be opened without being in the 
way—of the proprietors., If a coat has an inci¬ 
sion by an awkward blew from a hatchet, or a 
lady’s dress torn by a straggling nail; or the pas¬ 
ser by has his boots ruined by the operations of 
a saw, the victim may console himself with the 
reflection that it is all for the benefit of trade, 
and that some one of the many customers who 
buy at that stove stand ready to make good his 
or her loss at fair prices. 

3d. Another purpose of aide-walks is to display 
the amount of a merchant’s sales, and thus form 
a species of permanent and costless advertise¬ 
ments of kis goods. .Such a display I found at 
the door of Messrs. D. Root & 'Co., in stoves, 
# grates, &c. 

4th. Our Hebrow brethren, on Main street, who 

20 


sell ready made' clothing, And a different UsO*— 
namely, to make a parlor or a drawing room ef 
the side-walks. Here chain are in rows for 
themselves and friends, and the whole air is re¬ 
dolent with the fumes of the cigar, and musical 
with the pressing invitation of “step in and see 
what you want,” as the subject passes by. D. 
Spatz & Co. are an example of this nature. 

5th. They form a counting room or store, 
where the merchant has no other, spacious 
enough. Here goods are marked, or invoiced^ 
or packed, as the case may be. Boylan § Co*, 
for example. * 

6th. Lastly, where awnings Ore kept they form 
admirable shelters to the public in time of rain, 
and shady places in the heat af summer,—where 
Mrs. Smith rests with a basket or two at her fee*v 
while she holdB a deeply interesting colloqny 
with Mrs. Brown, who has probably a basket on 
each arm, to ascertain for mutual benefit the 
state of health of the “ old man,” or the “ dar¬ 
ters,” or the “byes” of either party, which 
blocks up the passage long enough to give set 
spite and rest ty the weary footsteps of the busi¬ 
ness man on his way home fsdm the hank or the 
post office. 

The awning posts answer another valuable 
purpose, namely—to fasten horses to; oad the 
side-walk affords at the same time a convenient* 
stall where they may stand without being ia the 
Way o£ drays or wagons on the streets. 

Out of the centres of business the side-walks 
serve other purposes also. Those sufficiently 
level for Use, are chalked into various occult 
mathematical figures and horoscopes, such , as 
Euclid never saw, or wizard never cast, with 
the design of playing marbles Ur -hops*#. On 
ground sloping sufficiently for 4he paipa oa» ths 
side-walks also are improved daring , the-mason 
jqf snow and ice, with hand sleds by the boys of 
Cincinnati. I say improved, for the foot-way 
is made so smooth as sometimes to enable.a pas¬ 
senger to take but one step from the head to the 
foot of the hill, and get forward at the rate of a 
mile in two minutes; on his way into fiie busi¬ 
ness part of the city, 1 * 

As the old lady might fume send, “ You can 
make a great many uses of a sidewalk as well as 
of a dish kettle.” 


Almost all men desire to be rich. The excep¬ 
tions are so few that they incur the imputation 
of affecting to undervalue tobat they cannpt ob¬ 
tain, as the fox contemptuously spoke of the 
grapes as sour which were beyond his reach. 

Yet there is no plainer proposition than that 
happiness is independent of Wealth; and in the cnee 
of extreme wealth incompatible with it. John Ja- 
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oeb Astor’s millionfl afford him his living, and do 
Mo'tBaore towards it, than the mere hundreds or 
thousands they possess, do to less Wealthy indir 
viduals. He has innumerabie cares and anx¬ 
ieties about htB estate from which the men of the 
world are exempt. How would you like to take 
care of his large estate for your victuals and 
clothes? "Yet this is all he gets. But you have 
nothing laid up for old age, and your children 
may be beggars. Not half as likely as his sons, 
let me tell you. Here is a decrepid old man, 
nearly bent double with age, and so feeble that 
it requires two servants to support his feeble 
steps as he takes his walk, or rather hobble, from 
the door of his dwelling to the next corner. He 
is nearly blind, and absolutely deaf, I under¬ 
stand, and his senses of taste and smell are nearly 
gone. What enjoyment are his millions to him? 
Would you barter health, youth, strength, and 
activity of mind and body with his infirmities, 
and take his wealth into the exchange? What 
do you envy in his possessions that the man 
poorer than yuurseif does not in yours? The 
rich man would give money for your appetite, as 
you would for that which hard labour earns. 

I know a man in Cincinnati whose daily 
bread is supplied by his daily labour; and yet, in 
nay standard of wealth and enjoyment, is one of 
the happiest and richest men in the place. If he 
wishes to relax from toil, he lounges in his friend 
Longworth’s garden, eyes the beautiful shrub¬ 
bery, or scents its perfumes with a sensation of 
exquisite enjoyment which its owner has long 
since dost. He oontemplates the statuary or the 
paintings of the hospi table proprietor, with all the 
interest and delight which novelty imparts, and 
secretly feels that while the trouble and expense 
of keeping up such an establishment devolves on 
the owner, it is done all for his sake and that of 
hundreds in his circumstances* If he walks the 
streets a friend in more opulent circumstances 
than himself passes by in his barouche: he jumps 
in if he feels disposed to enjoy a ride. The grati¬ 
fication the owner knows, and remembers only 
among the things that were. The pleasurable 
excitement of the drive is his, the trouble and 
oost of maintaining the equipage another’s. 
What wealth or luxury are to every man after 
.the first relish is gone, may be summed up brief¬ 
ly as a possession, which, while it does not con¬ 
fer happiness in its enjoyment, distresses you in 
its loss. 

________ i 

City Solon*.—Gallery of Portraits*—No* 2. j 

My present subject is a, clear beaded and sensi- i 
ble man, who understands, his own interests well, | 
and, of course, ought to understand those of the \ 
public,—as he does in a great measure. 

He is excellent on a committee, but having 


been looked up to by his acquaintances in pri¬ 
vate colloquy, has acquired quite a taste for ma¬ 
king speeches at the board. I do not accuse him 
of doing 60 for display, but place him in the same 
category with Edmund Burke , who did not de¬ 
sire a man’s vote effen when ready to give it, 
without first making himself sensible it ought to 
follow his; and as Goldsmith characterised him— 
“ Who still went on refining. 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining.” 

No. 2 is an old member, and if report has not 
done him injustice, has had as much influence 
with his successors as with his original and pres¬ 
ent colleagues; I suppose from the fact that he 
has been for years a lobby member of the board. 

Councilman Griffin once characterized himself 
as the lock chain of the Council, to check a too 
rapid progress wheii they were going hill, as he 
thought. Number 2 is his successor in this re¬ 
spect in the present board. 

The subject of this portrait is a pleasant, good 
humoured and intelligent citizen. Having a 
keen perception of the ludicrous, as well as a 
cute knowledge of human nature, he delights 
in boring appropriate cases; but as is common in 
such individuals, cannot himself bear to be bored. 
A diverting circumstance occurred in respect to 
him, a few days since, which I must relate. 

The Sons of Light, who are just finishing 
their fine Hall at the northeast corner of Third 
and Walnut streets, while projecting that edifice, 
felt themselves short of means. As one resource, 
they obtained subscriptions in work to the build¬ 
ing, a libe ral one from our friend among the rest 
Still they were likely to fall short; and a sugges¬ 
tion being made in the building committee, to 
call upon members of the Order among our He¬ 
brew citizens, for money on loan subscriptions, as 
their Christian brethren had already been, one 
of the board expressed his doubts whether they 
would realise anything from the Jews. This led 
Elam P. Langdon to remark, that he thought 
differently, for there was Brother —*-, (Num¬ 

ber 2,) who had already subscribed several 
hundred dollars. Mr. L. thus expressed himself, 
being under an impression that our friend was of 
that nation, having probably been led into the 
error from his being a particular friend of Rabbi 
Jonas . The mistake was of course matter of 
great merriment with the party; but it was a 
sore joke to our friend, who could not be induced 
to believe it a mistake, and for weeks was not 
able to bear the least hint on the subject. 

First Ward—Cincinnati, 

I have commenced my annual enumeration 
of the buildings of Cincinnati. That of the First 
Ward follows. 

There are 17 public buildings, and 828 dwel- 
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lings, sttopsl store bouses, mills and offices—■'To¬ 
tal 845. Of these 3 are stone, 530 bricks, and 
312 frames. 

The public buildings are two fire engine 
houses, an observatory, two banks, theatre, the 
seminary soeitrs de notre dame , a district school 
house, and the post office, with nine churches, 
to wit—Christ Church, on Fourth street; the 
Wesley Chapel, on Fifth st.; Welsh Churches, on 
Harrison and Lawrence sts.; Disciples Church, 
on Sycamore; Jews Synagogue, on Broadway; 
Pilgrim’s Church, on Lock street, and Bethel 
and True Wesleyan Churches—coloured. Of 
these the church at the corner of Lock and Fifth 
streets, and an engine house at the corner of 
Ludlow and Symmes, have beeh put up the cur¬ 
rent year. 

Of the whole number of dwellings there were 
at the close of 1842— 


Stone. 

Brick . 

Frame. 

Total 

1 

403 

223 

627 

Built in 1843, 0 

22 

4 

26 

“ “ 1844, 1 

71 

10 

82 

“ “ 1845, 1 

34 

75 

110 

Total, 3 

530 

312 

845 


This ward, with the exception of its eastern 
part, has been long built on, and the great in¬ 
crease consequently has been in a great measure 
across the Miami Canal. The First Ward was 
originally constructed of the whole city territory 
north of Third and Symmes, and east of Main 
street. 

As a general rule each year’s buildings are im¬ 
provements on its predecessors in value, beauty, 
and convenience; but this will not hold good this 
year, as rejects the First Ward. A large share 
of the buildings of 1845 here, is east of the canal 
and on the southern brow of Deer Creek, which 
are to a great extent frames. The bricks of this 
year’s erection, although not as numerous as 
ihose of 1844, are equally valuable to their 
number. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Pioneer Preacher*. 

Mr. Cist: 

Dear Sir ,—As I have been giving you in 
former communications, some incidents of the 
early settlement of the Miami country, I will 
now give you some account of the pioneer 
preachers, for. at that time we were not entirely 
without preaching in the stations. The first 
preacher I heard at North Bend was the Rev’d. 
Jehu Tanner, whom I mentioned in a former 
communication. He then lived at Tanner’s 
station, where Petersburg now is, in Boone 
county, Kentucky. The next was the Rev’d. 
Lewis Dewees, who came to the same station in 


1792, and after Wayne’s treaty settled hear’ 
North Bend, in what is now Boone county,Ky., 
and continued to preach for us till about the year 
1804, when he settled in Indiana in the neigh* 1 * 
bourhood of Brookville, where he died about ten 
years ago. 

They were both ministers of the Baptist 
Church. Next the Rev’d. James Kemper of 
Cincinnati, frequently visited us, and preached 
in the station. The Rev’d. John Smith of Co- 
lumbia, a member of the United States Seqato, 
and of Burr notoriety, preached for us occa¬ 
sionally. 

The Methodists did not preach in the pountry 
at so early a day as some other denominations. 
The first Methodist 1 heard at North Bend, was 
Rev’d. Mr. Oglesby, about the year 1804 or 5.. 
The Rev’d. John Langdon, who was well known 1 
in this country, preached in this country about 
the same time. 

Men subject to military duty, if they went in 
those days to Church, were-obliged to go armed 
and equiped, as if going to battle. 

Yours respectfully, 

JOHN MATSON. 

North Bend , Oct. 6th, 1845. 


Friends’ Testimony- 

At a late trial ki one of our courts, a member 
of the Society of Friends was called on to give 
testimony in a case of assault, &c. 

Counsel .—You were present during the affray, 
and have heard the preceding witnesses’ state¬ 
ments. 

Yea. 

You perceive the contradictory statement of 
the affair as testified by those who are already ex¬ 
amined, both as regards the manner of the assault 
andr the way in which ;the plaintiff’s coat was 
torn. One says it was torn perpendicularly; - 
another horizontally; others again transversely 
and diagonally; and some give it incisions and 
contusions. You will, therefore, have the good- ' 
ness to represent to the court and jury the pre¬ 
cise manner in which the assault was made, and ■ 
the coat torn. My client relies mainly on yomr 
testimony for redress. 

“ Step this way,” said the witness, “ and 1 will 
be brief and explicit. (Placing his hand on the, 
lawyer’s collar.) The manner was thus: friend 
Patrick seized the coat of friend Andrew in this 
way, and according to my apprehension being in 
a mind not savouring of peace. After various 
words of vanity, spoken by Patrick, which it 
would be unseemly to repeat, he shook him after, 
this manner! As to the coat, (suiting the action 
to the word,) he rent it grievously.” 


Itt’Colloch’* JLeap. 

The ground where Maj. Samuel M’Colloch 
tqok the great leap to avoid being made prisoner 
by the Indians, is but a few rods from Wheeling, 
and yet such is the negligence of those who in¬ 
habit the scenes of great exploits, that we venture, 
the remark that not one dozen men have thought . 
of Major M’Colloch, or been upon the. tablq 
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land from which that leap was taken, during the 
last yeas. 

We have not been to the point for five years, 
until last evening. We then mounted a very 
pleasant rocker for a short ride, just as the sun 
was sinking behind the western hills. We cared 
but little where we rode, if we but found relief 
'from suffering and the usual concomitants of that 
much lamented and ridiculed disease called Dys¬ 
pepsia; but we had ridden but a short distance, 
before ws felt like seeing aud .enjoying. We 
therefore turned our horse’s head toward the top 
of the hill. In a few minutes we were at the top, 
and what a gorgeous scene presented itself. It 
was rich, magnificent, sublime. We have in¬ 
deed, no language for a scene like that. 

The western sun was just then sinking behind 
the tops of the trees on the western hills: 

4t With disk like target, red, 

Was rushing to his gory bed,” 
and great and glorioua~-the god of day, indeed 
he looked; and the western sky, like the timid 
maiden, blushed brighter rose, as she bade her 
lord goodnight. The green trees on the hill top 
were tipped with a golden crown, as they grace¬ 
fully waved adieu; aud the houses on the far off 
hills shone in the setting sun, as it were the light 
from the diamond mine, wherein the fairy queens 
hold revel, and their crowns and thrones, and 
wands of office are mingled in a brilliant mass. 
In the broad western valley far below you for 
miles you see the brown stubble, the green grass, 
and the waving corn chequering the earth o’er 
which night is already drawing her sombre veil, 
and which is creeping slowly up the hill sides. 
Westward, is the island calmly slumbering, pre¬ 
senting on every rod of it evidences of usefulness 
to the sustenance of man, yet not the less beau¬ 
tiful and romantic in its location, or its appear¬ 
and By it meanders our honoured river, now 
narrowed almost to a creek in size, and showing 
along each margin a broad, white gravelly beach. 
On its bank, and almost beneath your feet, rests 
Wheeling. The hum of the city is still heard, the 
thousand children, the still clinking hammer, the 
puff of the engine, and all those sounds that are 
made by men in masses, rise to your ears. 

■ But no such sounds or sights as these we have 
imperfectly described, were seen When M’Col- 
lock took his leap. The hill sides were then cov¬ 
ered with trees, and the island and the eastern 
valley was nearly ail a dense forest. Fort Henry 
and two or three log houses, situated near where 
the old court house was, could then be seen from 
the hill, and the little corn growing in a field 
north of it. These were the only evidences of 
civilised life to be seen: but savage life was plenty 
enough. 

It was on the 27th of September, 1777, that 
Fort Henry was attacked by the Indians, led on 
by the notorious Simon 6irty. The Indians 
were estimated at about five hundred warriors. 
The fort contained at- first but forty-two fighting 
men; of these twenty^three were killed in the 
cornfield below the hill, before the attack on the 
fort. The siege of the fort was sustained by 
these, nineteen men, until the next morning about 
daylight, whefn Major M’Colloch brought forty 
mounted tmen from Short Creek to their relief. • 

The gate of the fort was thrown open, and MV 
CollodPk men, though closely beset by the Indi¬ 
ans, entered the fort ih safety. M’Colloch, like 
a hrare officer, was the last man, and he was cut 
off from bis men, and nearly surrounded by the 


Indians. He wheeled and galloped towards the 
hill, beset the whole way by the Indiaus, who 
might have killed him; but who wished to take 
him alive, that they might revenge more satisfac¬ 
torily upon one of the bravest and most success¬ 
ful Indian fighters upon the frontier. He presu¬ 
med he could ride along the ridge, and thus make 
his way again to Short Creek; but on arriving 
at the top, he was headed by a hundred savages. 
On the west they were gathering thick and fast 
up the hill, among the trees and bushes, while the 
main body were following in his path. 

He was hemmed in on all sides but the east, 
where the precipice was almost perpendicular, 
and the bed of the creek lay like a gulf, near two 
hundred feet beneath him. This too, would 
have been protected by the cautipus savage, but 
the jutting crags of limestone and slate, forbade 
his climbing or descending it even on foot, and 
they did not suppose that the fearless horseman 
or high mettled steed could survive the leap if 
made. But with the Major it was but a chance 
of deaths, and a narrow chance of life. He chose 
like a brave man. Setting himself back in his 
saddle, and his feet firmly in the stirrups, with 
his rifle in his left hand, and his reins adjusted in 
the right, he cast a look of defiance at the ap¬ 
proaching savages, and pressing his spurs into his 
horse’s flank, urged him over the cliff. In an in¬ 
stant of time the Indians saw their mortal foe, 
whose daring act they had looked on with horror 
and astonishment, merging from the valley of the 
creek below, still safely Seated on his noble steed 
and shouting defiance to his pursuers. 

There never was, we venture to say, in civili¬ 
zed or savage warfare, a more desperate or daring 
act, than this leap of M’Colloch. We have 
looked at Gen. Putnam’s celebrated race ground, 
and we very much prefer his taste in the selec¬ 
tion of a route for a morning ride; at least con¬ 
sulting our ease and convenience .—Wheeling 
Times. 


The Nautilus. 


The latest novelty in Cincinnati is an article 
designed to protect the wearer from drowning, 
being an ingenious substitute for the awkward 
“ life presenter 9 ' heretofore relied on for that pur¬ 
pose. It bears an appropriate name, “ The Nau¬ 
tilus,” aud may be described as follows: 

Its principle is that of the distension of an air 
bag, so constructed as to inflate itself in, being 
stretched to its length. No time is therefore lost 
in the instant of need or in the confusion of the 
moment for filling it, as in the old mode, and the 
inside springs which press and support each other 
upon the outer coat of the article render it im¬ 
possible that the air can escape, after the Nauti¬ 
lus is onee tied under the owner’s^arms. 

Now that travelling across the Lake via Tole¬ 
do, is our usual course east, no person on that 
journey should be without one, to guard against 
the dangers of fire and shipwreck, which have 
destroyed so many vessels* on Lake Erie. The 
Nautilus being sufficiently portable to be earned 
when empty in the pecket of an overcoat, and 
capable of being made ready in a second of time, 
for the use of any person falling overboard. 
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Wm. D*4d, Main, below Fourth street, is the 
agent In Cincinnati for this article, which is as 
worth seeing as many an object which will at¬ 
tract visitors the whole length of the city. 

Market Statistics.—No. 9. 

In my Advertiser of the 24th ult., I gave the 
market statistics of Cincinnati, so far as beef, 
pork, veal, and mutton were concerned, and 
showed by the conclusive evidence of figures, 
that while our population is but one half that of 
Philadelphia, and one fourth that of New York, 
our consumption of meat fell little short of either. 
Two or three reasons will explain this. 

The consumption of food in a given place, de¬ 
pends on its money, value, and the facility of 
earning that price. Meat is always eaten more 
freely and wasted, also, where it is abundant. 
The finest beef, pork, and lamb here, average to 
the consumer perhaps five cents per pound. In 
the Atlantic Cities it is one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty per cent, hi ghe r; and the com¬ 
parison is wider apart with fruit and ether luxu¬ 
ries. But this is not all; nor the most impor tan t 
part of the subject. The means of earning pn/j 
saving are greater here, wages being higher 
more steady, and other expenses lighter. Not fif¬ 
teen years ago, spare ribs, such as no resident of 
New York or Philadelphia can purchase in th ft 
market houses of those cities, were emptied by 
cart loads into the river Ohio, as I have repeat¬ 
edly seen, and with deep regret, knowing what a 
luxury they would have been alike to rich and 
poor elsewhere. We can now consume oar 
spare ribs upon our tables, it is true, but even 
yet, a dime wtil get a half bushel basket filled at 
any of our pork houses with what is not barreled 
for sale. 

There is another reason for the difference. 
There is a much more abundant supply of fresh 
fish as well as of better quality, there than here, 
and of course salt fish, also, is more extensively 
consumed. But the ihain difference is caused by 
I the higher price of meat, compelling the mass to 
resort more freely to vegetable diet 

It would be curious and instructive to institute 
the comparative consumption of Cincinnati with 
■some of the cities of Europe, but the materials 
are wanting which would do the subject justice. 

I observe, however, that the consumption of 
Paris for the half year of 1845, expiring the 30th 
June last, is—Beeves 40,531, Cows 9,049, Calves 
40,763, and Sheep 226,476. As every live ani¬ 
mal driven into Paris for market pays the Octroi, 
these statistics, must be accurate. In Cincinnati, 
during the same period, the consumption was— 
iW'Cattle 19,450, Cows and Calves 10,245, 
Sheep and Lambs 50,472, Hogs 226,750. ‘This 
lie be sum comprehends pork put up for exporta¬ 


tion, but after making every allowance, our eon- 
sumption in a city of one fifteenth the size of 
Paris, most be eofe third of theirs. It is (no 
there are 966 Bulls, 32 Goats and 53 Kids, and 1 
760 Horses, to put into the Paris catalogue du¬ 
ring the same dates; but this would not vary the 
proportion greatly. 

It seems then that the average consumption OF 
animal food to an individual in Cincinnati, is fivfc 
times that which his fellow being in Paris uses. 
The difference rn France is made up in soups, 
vegetables, and bread, of which last enortnoUe 
quantities are consumed in that country. Fruft, 
especially grapes, constitute a share even of 
breakfast, ther$, also. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

CtMcirassft fat IVM. 

Ms. C. Cist: 

#trv—In reply to your enquiry what kind ot 
timber first covered the ache of Cincinnati, I can 
state my recollections, which are very distinct, dn 
the subject. . , 

The bank of the liver bad a heavy gravtkofi 
beech trees, many of them very large. At Uo4^ 
stm’a Cimce, on the river, West of Western Raw, 
the encampment Of Gen. Wayne* they wMe cut 
down and the stumps dug owl, over so mush of 
the bank as to make a parade gratfmdj seam of* 
the largest bting left standing adjacent* for pur¬ 
poses of shade. Where the swamp came in be¬ 
tween the river bank and foot el the hill* wm a 
growth of white walnut, toft maple, white elm, 
shellbark hickory and white ash. On the second 
table of Cincinnati was spread a variety of tim¬ 
ber, such as beech, ash, black walnut, hickory, 
black and red oak, generally of vigorous growth. 
Here and there white oak and poplar, inter¬ 
spersed the rest A space of perhaps one hundred 
and fifty acres north and west of Barr’s dwelling, 
down to Stonemete’s ford, on Mill Creek, wab 
filled with poplar and beech. Of the latter* 
there is, as you know, a small grove still stand¬ 
ing, and called Loring’s woods. This is the 
only relic of the original growth of Cincinnati* 
except scattered trees. An abundant growth of 
spice wood was the undergrowth. They grew 
so thick that out at Noijjh Bend after cutting off 
I the bush, and digging the roots loose, I have not 
been able, unassisted, to lift the clump out of 
the ground. For three or four years prior to the 
year 1794, there had been a large scope of out 
lots, as they were called, in a worm-fence enclo¬ 
sure extending from about Sixth street north to 
Court street, and from Main street west to the 
section line, which nearly follows the line of 
what is now John street. There was hardly a 
building on that space. I recollect but one—a 
small frame building on Main st. on the St. Clai^ 
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square, between Seventh and Eighth. This had 
been put up by Thomas Gowdy, a lawyer of that 
period, as an office* but was net occupied as such, 
being found too mueh out of town -for business 
purposes. In May of that year one of the occu¬ 
pants of the enclosure, being engaged in burning 
brush at the west end of it, the fire accidentally 
spread over the whole clearing, fastening on the 
deadened timber which had been girdled and 
was by this time as dry as timber could become. 
The wind was from the west, and was very high, 
which was whet first caused the conflagration, 
and the sap wood as it burned pealed off in very 
large flake?, spreading the fire farther and farth¬ 
er east until it reached to the Main street front. 
It may easily be imagined what *a magnificent 
sight was presented by more than one hundred 
acres of dry timber in flames. The whole popu¬ 
lation was engaged as far as practicable, in saving 
the mils, of winch in fact, but few escaped. On 
Gowdy’b office three or four men were stationed, 
while buckets of water were handed up to them 
from time to time. As this was the first fire in 
Cincinnati, so it was the msst extensive as re¬ 
spects the space it covered. It compelled the set¬ 
tlers to clear the out lots much sooner than they 
would have done to get rid of the partially burnt 
timber left standing unsafely, or lying on the 
ground* in the way of putting in the corn crop, 
for which they were preparing at the time. 

Yours, JOHN MATSON. 

North Bendy Oct 4th, 1845. 


T Population of Indiana. 

New York and Indiana have been making an 
enumeration' of their population, or rather of 
their white male inhabitants, over twenty-one 
years of age. *!ni 6 final return has not yet been 
made, I believe, in NeW York; but that of Indi¬ 
ana, as officially reported by the Auditor of State, 
is 154,169;—in 1840, by the United States cen- 
cus, 142,128—art increase in five years of only 
12,041. 

This would indicate an aggregate population in 
Indiana of 743,972. As the census of 1840 gave 
a result of 685,866 for the population of that 
State, this would be an increase of not quite nine 
per cent., or less than twenty per cent, for the 
decade ending in 1850. This is manifestly in¬ 
correct and falling far short of the truth, the ratio 
of increase from 1830 to 1840 being one hundred 
and one per cent., and the sources of increase 
nearly as copious in the present decade as the last. 
I cannot account for the causes, of What I have 
no doubt is a gross error somewhere. No intelli¬ 
gent man can believe that the male inhabitants of 
Indiana have increased within five years only 
12,041, when the increase of population for the 
previous ten yeate was 354,284, a ratio which 


should exhibit on increase of white male inhab¬ 
itants six times as great as reported. 

Tatafion in Gndiinati* 

As there is no feeling so deep "and general as 
that which lies in the pocket, the following ex¬ 
hibit of the increase of our city taxes will interest, 
and may well startle our tax payers. * 

In another aspect of the subject, it furnishes 
evidence of the rapid growth of Cincinnati. 

1826— Corporation and) 157 39 

Townsihp, $ *** 

School, 

1827— Corporation and) 

Township, { 

School, 

1828— Corporation and^ 


1,578 69 $4,735 08 
3,692 30 


Township, 
School, 

1829— Corporation, 
School, 
Township, 

1830— Corporation, 
School, 
Township, 

1831^-Corporatioii, 

School, 

Township, 

1832— Corporation, 

. School, 

Township, 

1833— C orporation, 
School, 
Township, 

1834— Corporation, 
School, 
Township, 

1835— Corporation, 
School, 
Township, 

1836— Corporation, 
School, 
Township, 

1837— Corporation, 
School, 
Township, 

1838— Corporation, 
School, 
Township, 

1839— Corporation, 
School, 
Township, 

1840— Corporation, 
School, 
Township, 

l841^Corporation, 

School, 

Township, 

1842— Corporation, 
School, 
Township, 
City Road, 

1843— Corporation, 
School, 
Township, 
City Road, 

1844— Corporation, 
School, 
Township, 
City Road, 

1845— s-Corporation, 

School, 
Township, 1 


1,846 15 
3,738 84 
1,869 35 


5,538 45 


5,607 19 
22,257 46 


8.191 35 
11,263 11 

3,071 75 22,526 31 
9,199 50 
12,661 29 

3,473 27 25,334 26 
16,127 36 
16,127 46 

5,375 78 37,630 50 
16,466 93 
16,466 93 

8,233 46 41,167 42 
21,724 95 
16,401 80, 

13,527 63 51,654 39 
31,718 42 
19,166 38 

18,856 40 69,721 20 
32,969 18 
21,137 73 

15,592 61 69,599 52 
32,969 18 
* 137 73 

15,922 25 70,056 90 
37,011 28 
26,917 29 

36,823 31 80,771 88 
50,590 38 
19,686 77 

19,686 46 98,963 61 
49,325 87 
18,497 20 

18,497 20 86,320. 37 
63,785 85 
15,107 13 ' 

19,459 07 98,352 05 
94,343 18 
20,965 15 
27,953 53 

5.191 28 148,453 04 
94,106 74 

20,965 15 
29,165 73 

5,041 43 146,201 50 
97,233 94 
20,836 84 
27,781 12 

3,472 G4 149,323 54 
102,171 50 
28,602 02 

24,521 1 # 155,390 68 
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NewVnrhTw«HniNi YwhAgt. 

New York—then New Amsterdam—had its 
first town watch appointed in 1653. It consisted 
of siM persons. In 1658, a permanent system of 
watch police of eight men was established. These 
were divided into two reliefs, of four at a time 
for duty, and relieving each other from sun rise 
to sunset 

The first fire police was established in 1648. 
Fire wardens were appointed in 1650, and ordi¬ 
nances regulating buildings were passed between 
1650 and 1656. 

In 1659, it was resolved to send to Holland for 
two hundred and fifty leather fire buckets; but on 
account of the length of time which must elapse 
till they could be made and sent out, an effort 
was made by the authorities to have the buckets 
manufactured in New York. Proposals were 
issued, and the whole shoemaking craft—four in 
number—of the town were required to hand in 
offers for the contract. 

After the delay of some months, answers were 
given as follows:—Coenrad Ten Eyck " was not 
minded to undertake the work. ,, Peter Van 
Haalen had no materials. Finally, Reraoute 
Remoutgen, the principal shoemaker, of that 
day, agreed to make one hundred of the buckets 
at six guilders and two stuyvers. Andreas Van 
Laer agreed for fifty more at the same price. 
For one hundred and fifty years after this date, 
every housekeeper was compelled to have buck¬ 
ets in his house, which were given out to the 
citizens or carried to the spot in case of fire, on 
the ringingof the bells; and on the morning after 
the fire, were regularly collected at the old City 
Hall, and redelivered to the housekeepers. 

FMt Office Balances* 

Every body recollects Rev. Obadiah B. Brown, 
who was once the " Nick Biddle ” of the Post 
Office. Brown’s accounts , of which he could 
give no account intelligible, and his balances , 
which could never be made to balance , are facts 
in American History, which, with Governor 
Marcy’s breeches, have passed into proverbs and 
are enshrined in immortal remembrance. Brown 
was once at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., in the fash¬ 
ionable season when this place was crowded, and 
on the lookout, as the Athenians of old, for the 
latest novelty. A slight of hand man arrived at 
this juncture, and attracted immense houses. 
Among other exploits he balanced several (dishes 
and plates edgewise, in so remarkable a manner 
as to excite general astonishment. Brown, who 
had taken a dislike to the performer, addressing 
him, observed that he had seen a man once bal¬ 
ance three sticks, one over the other, which was 
stiU more extraordinary than»the present per¬ 
formance. “ Well,” said the slight of hand man, 


piqued by Brawn’s remarks, "You have not yet 
seen what I can do: I will balance anything on 
the spot any gentleman present will show me, 
except the post office accounts; and I’ll balanoe 
them too, if Mr. Brown will ^produce what wtit 
make the balance'* ' 

Post office balances now-a-days are. different 
things from what they once were, being at the 
present time scales for weighing letters under the 
new laws of postage. 

W. B. Smith 9l Co., have received and are sel¬ 
ling a remarkably convenient and portable arti¬ 
cle, which, unlike O.B. Brown’s balances, or like 
Nick Biddle’s, may be kept in the pocket, either 
of the breeches or the^Vest. 


John Randolph of Roanoke. 

In the midst of one of his finest tirades on the 
extravagance of the existing administration, and 
while the eyes and ears of his audience in and 
outside the Hall of Representatives were riveted 
on him with breathless attention, he suddenly 
paused a few seconds, and as abruptly began,-r- 
“ Mr. Speaker, I have found the philosopher's 
stone !"—again he paused,—no man better un¬ 
derstood stage effect—"it is composed of four 
words, PAY AS YOU GO.” 

He had been speaking for four hours ostensi¬ 
bly on the Panama mission, I think it was, but 
actually travelled over every thing by and larger 
in the world, illuminating and ornamenting all 
that he touched, and giving way for a motion to 
adjourn, resumed his speech on the next day. 
It was in the same vein, a tissue of sarcasm and 
invective against the President and his Cabinet, 
being the string on which he fastened his pearls 
and diamonds of every shape and colour, but all 
variegated, angular and brilliant. He took oc¬ 
casion to refer to the Revolutionary pensioners’ 
law, spoke of their number at the close of the 
revolution, the large proportion left who were 
found to claim the benefit of the act, and the in¬ 
creasing number of pensioners from year to year 
under its operations. " Yesterday, Mr. Speaker, 
I told you I had found the philosopher's stone. I 
now tell you, sir, I have discovered the elixir of 
life. Give a man a pension and you make him 
immortal. Nay more, you raise him from the 
dead.” 

His sarcastic force was usually felt In some 
sting, brief, pointed, and generally envenomed. 
After some allusions to Burr; he once observed, 
" Wilkinson, I forbear to touch, let alone, han¬ 
dle. He is in the last stage of putrefaction- 
touch him and he falls to pieces.” 

The Missing Wig. 

While Lord Coalstoun lived in a house in the 
Advocates* Close, Edinburg, a strange accident 
one morning befell him. It was at that time the 
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xudHn Cor advocates and jtidges to dress them- 
pelves in gowns, and wig, and cravats, at their 
houses, and walk to the Parliament House. They 
usually breakfasted early, and, when dressed, 
were in the habit of leaning over their parlor 
'windows for a few minutes, before St. Gile’s bell 
started the sounding peal of a quarter to nine, en¬ 
joying the agreeable morning air, and perhaps 
discussing the news of the day. It so happened, 
one morning, while Lord Coalstoun was prepa¬ 
ring to enjoying his mutual treat, two girls, who 
lived in the second flat above, were amusing 
themselves with a kitten, which in thoughtless 
sport, they had swung over the window, by a cord 
tied, round its middle, and hoisted for some time 
up and down, till the creature was getting rather 
desperate with its exertions. His lordship had 
just popped his head out of the window, directly 
below that from which tile kitten swung, little 
suspecting, good easy man, what a danger im¬ 
pended, like the sword of Damodes, over his 
head; when down came the exasperated animal 
at full career, directly upon his senatorial wig. 
No sooner had the girls perceived what sort of a 
hrndmg place their kitten had found, than in ter¬ 
ror and surprise they began to drtw it up; but 
this measure was now too late, for along with the 
animal, up also came the judge’s wig fixed full in 
its determined talons. His lordship’s surprise on 
finding his wig lifted off his head was ten thou¬ 
sand times redoubled, when, on looking up, he 
perceived it dangling in its way upwards, without 
any means visible to him by which its motion 
might be accounted for. The astonishment, the 
dread, the awe almost of the senator below—the 
half mirth, half terror of the girls above—together 
with the fierce and retentive energy of puss be¬ 
tween, altogether formed a scene to which lan¬ 
guage cannot do justice, but which George Cruik- 
ahoak might perhaps embody with considerable 
effect It was a joke, soon explained and par¬ 
doned; but assuredly the perpetrators of it did af¬ 
terwards get many a lengthened injunction from 
their parents never again to fish over the window 
with such a bait for honest men’s wigs. 

Botluof Fiction and the Bible. 

The Bible contains the literature of Heaven— 
*qf eternity. It is destined to survive in human 
hearts every other book, and command the ulti¬ 
mate veneration and obdience of the world. 

When Sir Walter Scott returned a trembling 
invalid from Italy, to die in his native land, the 
sight of his “ sweet home ” so invigorated his 
spirits that some 1*ope was cherished that he 
might recover. But he soon relapsed. Ho found 
that he must die. Addressing his son-in-law, he 
said, “ bring mo a 6ooifc.” “ What book?” re¬ 
plied Lockhart. “Can you ask,” said the ex¬ 
piring genius, whose fascinating novels have 
charmed the world, but have no balm for death— 
“ can you ask what book?—there is but one*” 


A Kiss for n Blow. 

A visitor once went into a school at Boston, 
where he saw a boy and a girl on one seat, who 
were brother and sister. In a moment of thought¬ 
less passion, the little boy struck his sister. The 
little girl was provoked, and raised her hand to 
return the blow. Her face showed that rage was 


working within, nod her clenched fistWanalmed 

at her brother, when her teacher caught her 
“ Stop, my dear,” said she, “ you had better kiss- 
your brother than strike him.” 

The look and the word reached her heart. 
Her hand dropped. She threw her arms round 
his neck and kissed him. The boy was moved. 
He could have stood against the blow, but he 
could not withstand a sister’s kiss. He compa¬ 
red the provocation he had given her with the re¬ 
turn she had made, and the tears rolled , down 
his checks. This affected the sister, and* with 
her little handkerchief, she wiped away his tears. 
But the sight of her kindness only made' him cry 
the faster; he was completely subdued. 

Her teacher then told the children always to 
return a kiss for a blow, and they would never 
get any more blows. If men and women, fami¬ 
lies and communities and nations would act on 
this principle, this world would almost eease to 
/be a vale of tears. “ Natiop would not lift up 
the sword against nation, neither would they 
learn war any more.” 


Trickery in Trade. 

A late number ot Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga¬ 
zine, contains an interesting memoir of Gideon 
Lee, from which we derive the following anec¬ 
dote, illustrative of his own fair dealings, and of 
the usual effect of trickery in trade. No man 
more thoroughly despised dishonesty than Gid¬ 
eon Lee; and he used to remark, no trade can be 
sound, that is not benfleial to both parties, to the 
buyer as well as to the seller. A man may ob¬ 
tain a temporary advantage by selling an article 
for more than it is worth; but the very effect of 
such operations must recoil on himself; in the 
shape of bad debts and increased risks. A per¬ 
son with whom he had some transactions, once 
boasted to him, that he had on one occasion ob¬ 
tained an advantage over such a neighbour; and 
“ To-day,” said he, “ I have obtained one over 
you.” “Weil,” said Gideon Lee* “ that may be; 
and if you will promise never to enter my house 
again, I will give you that bundle of goat skins.” 
The man made the promise, and took them. Fif¬ 
teen years afterwards, he walked into Gideon 
Lee’s office. At the instant of seeing him he ex¬ 
claimed, “ You have violated ^our wonl; pay me 
for my goat skins.” “ Oh,” said the man, “ I 
am quite poor, and have been very unfortunate 
since I saw you.” “ Yes,” said Gideon, “and 
you always will bo poor; that miserable desire 
for over-reaching others must ever keep you so.” 


In a work entitled Church-yard Poetry, we 
find the following epitaph, copied from the mar¬ 
ble sarcophagus of “ Ladye Eudora Vennome,” 
in one of the church-yards of Yorkshire, England: 

“ This shelle of stone within it keepeth, 

One who dyeth not but sleepeth; 

And in her quiet slumbergpetneth 
As if of Heaven alone she dreameth. 

Her form yt was so fayre hi seeminge, 

Her eyne so holy in their b&aminge. 

So pure her heartte in everie feeling. 

So high her mind in each revealing, 

A band of angelles thought that she 
Was one of their bright compapie; 

And on some homeward errqpd driven. 
Harried her too away to Heaven.” 
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- V‘4te*ie*Md his Protegee* - 

Jteaveu be praised, the coucous* have almost 
tentirely disappeared from the neighbourhood of 
Paris! In a-few' years, not a trace will be left of 
these detestable vehicle*; Under pretence of con¬ 
voying travellers, these horrible machines subject 
unhappy mortals to the most dreadful joltings; 
keep them, besides, in a constant, cloud of dust, 
and exposed to the hottest rays of the sun, as well 
as to every passing shWer; and again, do not 
furnish' the least protection against the winter’s 
cold. Strange solution of that problem, how one 
can continud to move without advancing, it takes 
them two hours to travel-a single league! And 
then, too, the surly driver, the broken winded and 
sorry horses, the seats, mere planks, only planed 
down, the stacks in which one was compelled to 
keep his feet. With only a few alterations, the 
couccus would have served an executioner in the 
middle age, as a fearful instrument of tortur^. 

It was in one of these contrivances of affliction, 
onpne rainy morning, that an individual was ob¬ 
liged to take a seat, in_ consequence of aq acci¬ 
dent that had happened to his own carriage. He 
submitted to tjie misfortune with a joyous, and 
almost child-like resignation, and seemed Very 
much, amused at the idea pf terminating his 
journey in 9 coucou; Whilst the domestics werq 
actively empldyed in raising the fallen carriage, 
and. taking the axletree to the vi(lage blacksmith, 
the traveller climbed up the dangerous steps that 
led to the interior of the coucou, and. took his seat; 
not, however* without a smile, at the grotesque 
appearance of the driver, whose projecting chin* 
flat nose, and IoW forehead, seemed to belong to 
an ourang outang, rather'than to a human being, 
The Autopiddon did not* appear to be in a great 
hurry to start* and his only unlooked for passen¬ 
ger did not seem, to mind this delay, for lie wished 
tor some companions oh his route, that he might 
lose none of the amusing incidents of hip situa¬ 
tion. After about twenty minutes delay ^ which 
the trayeller passed in turning over the leaves of 
a book, and the coachman in looking around, 
him, from his seat* but without seeing anything, 
like sister Anna, in the tale of Blue Beard, ex¬ 
cept the grass pf the fields and the dusty road, it. 

1 was at length, necessary to start. The horse 
groaned under the lash, the wheels cracked, and 
[the traveller hastily changed his .seat from the 
back to the front; for such was the pitching of 
the coucou , thatno one copld stand the first shock 
it gave him. From the first seat he returned to 
the second, but he oould not find any that were, 
comfortable-. The unfortunate sufferer began to 
regret that he had not remained at the village to 
await his own carriage, when all at once the Ve¬ 
hicle stopped i A ydung girl, hardly giving the 
driver time to open the heavy doqr, sprung upon 
the heavy steps and seated herself on the lower 
seat, by the side of its occupant. He scrutinized 
the companion* whom chance had thus thrown 
into his way. A-smile lightened his whole face, 
which, until then, had retained a serious, bpt be¬ 
nevolent expressioh. He had never seen a more 
lovely maiden. Of a fair complexion, rosy 
cheeks, small in size, her large blue eyes indica¬ 
ted at once vivacity and innocent frankness. 
Although the heavens, were darkened by thick 
clouds, her golden locks seemed almost irradiated 
by the' rays of a sun. Shp put a basket of flow¬ 
ers at her feet, adjusted the ribbons of her pretty 
little lace bonnpt, lpoked by iurns upon the coach- 

* A kind of stage coach. 

$1 


man and her unknown companion! ^Tbaiik 
Heaven,” said she, joy frilly, “ That I have am* 
vediri time.”' 

Without minding the rough jolts of the car 2 .' 
ridge, and as much at her ease apparently* as if 
she Were seated in the softest ami chair, she bri- 
gan to k>ok out through the glass at thri trees; tbri 
country, the road, and the little birds, Which Word 
covering themselves with the moistened dust in 
the ruts of the road. Soon, however, tb# raitt 
beat so violently against the glass that it whs no 
longer possible for her to look out. Without’ 
showing an uneasiness at this, she took her brisket 
updn h6r knees, took duHhe flowers it contain- 
ed, and essayed to ajrrahge them in bouqets: 
She did this, however, st> hnskillfully that the 
bouquet was not at all in good taste, and he* trav¬ 
elling companion could hot repress a half smile. 
She raised tier head as gracefully rid a bird, ami 
blushing slightly, but without any ihtfW of dis¬ 
pleasure, said: r * 

** I do this but poorly; do I not* dir?” 

He gave a friendly smile, in assent. She en¬ 
deavored, but in vain, to do better. Two or throe 
times the flowers were arranged in different 
ways, but neither time were thriy .fiked taste¬ 
fully. At length she gave up in despair. 

The traveller had carefully watched her effortsv 
M You ought, indeed, sir,” said she, this time* 
with’a Slight vexatioh, and that fttr of authority 
which youth and beauty always give, “you 
ought, sir, to show me how to arrange them 
better.’* 

He smiled at her proposal, which seemed to 
amuse him mightily, and replied: 

“ With the greatest of pleasure, Miss.” 

She put all her flowers in his lap, and watched 
him while he arranged them. As soon as she 
saw the manner iii Which he proceeded, the 
ydung girl imitated him so Well that when the 
coucou had reached the barrier, two pretty bou- ' 
qUets were completely finished. But it mqst be 
acknowledged the pupil had surpassed her teach¬ 
er; the latter candidly confessed it. 

The girl took her two bdu quets, placed them 
in the basket, and a profound silence sftjcceedecf 
the intifiiacy which the lessons in bouquet-ma¬ 
king had brought about between them. 

The coucou approached, the end of its route. 
The young girl appeared very much occupied by 
thoughts to which she hesitated to give utterance, 
and her cheeks were suffused with a beautiful 
blush,and she said: 

“If the gentleman will aribept one df these 
nosegays it will give me great pleasure.” 

“ Thank, you, my pretty child; you* flowers 
hrb vefy beautiful, but I ought not td deprive 
those of them fdr whom you destined them.” 

This argument seemed irresistible to the young 
girl, for she did not insist upon it,* but took from 
the bouquet the most beautiful pink she Could 
find, hnd presented it to her neighbour. 

This time he took the flower, and placed it in’ 
the red riband tied, to his button hole. The 
young girl appeared delighted with the value 
"which he seemed to attach to her gift. At this 
moment the carriage had reached the end of its 
journey. 

The girl put her head out of the door, but soon 
drew it back. “It rains hard,’’ cried she, and 
she gave an anxious look at her neat coloured 
lipen dress, her black silk apron and her new 
buskins, which well set off her pretty foot. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the stranger to het, m a 
friendly manner, “ you have shared your bouquet: 
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withmie,permit me to offer you a seatin the car¬ 
riage-Which I am going to order. 9 * As he spoke, 
he bestowed so liberal a sum upon their sturdy 
driver as almost to restore him to good nature, 
lie ran as quickly as possible, procured a car¬ 
riage, opened the door, held the large flap of, his 
great coat over the head of the. young girl, in¬ 
stead of .an umbrella. 

“Whither am I to take you?” said* her com¬ 
panion, much amused at the confiding artlessness 
with which the grisette had. accepted. his pro¬ 
tection. 

**. Rue flu Pas de la Mule, No. 3.” 

It wms some moments before the carriage 
reached.the designated place. The unknown 
imitated the contrivance of the driver, to protect 
the dress of the young girl. When he had con-* 
ducted her in safety to her door, he received the 
thanks of his fellow-traveller, who invited him to., 
walk in and rest himself. . 

This proposal appeared to amuse him much, 
and he accepted it with an eagerness almost 
child-like. • • 

Since I have taught the child how to make 
nosegays,” said, he to himself, “ I might as well 
make her a visit.” Preceded by the grisette, he 
gaily climbed four pair of stairs. She knocked 
at the door: it was opened—and an old woman, 
followed by two girls, came out. 

“ Maria! dear Maria!” cried they, throwing 
themselves inio her arms. “ Good day, little 
mother.!* , 

She embraced and caressed them, and extended 
her cheefcy to the old woman; and, for the first 
time, thought of her companion.” 

“ Pardon me,” said she, naively; “ I had quite 
forgotten you.” 

“ I do not complain. Miss; your pretty .little 
sisters, apd your mother, are ample excuse.** 

“ These are not my sisters; they are my ^chil¬ 
dren!” 

“ Your children!” 

“Her adopted children,’* interrupted the plcl 
woman. “My daughter, sir—a poor woman, 
left in poverty by the death of her husband, an 
honest and industrious labourer—died of grief, in 
the garret above this little apartment, and left me 
alone, and without resources, with these two 
orphans. It was then necessary for us to have 
recourse to the hospital; for, old and infirm as I 
am, I could do nothing, either for myself, or for 
these poor creatures. My despair was noticed by 
those in the house; and, the same evening, I 
heard some one knock at the door! It was Maria, 
sir.” “ Mother Marguerite, 9 * said she to me, “ j 
lost my mother, about three months since. I am 
alone in the world, without any relatives. You 
and these two children shall,, henceforth, be 
mine.” And since that time, sir, we have dwelt 
with her. To my great distress, the generous 
girl has to work, night and day, to meet the ex¬ 
penses which she has thus imposed upon herself, 
and which die is not fully able to do; for, every 
month, she is obliged to expend a small portion 
of her little capital of fifteen thousand francs’, left 
her by her mother. If I was alone in the world, 

I would, long since, have left her, that I might 
not ruin my benefactress; but these two children 
prevent me—I have not the courage to do so. 
Must I take them to the hospital, sir?—my 
daughter’s children to the hospital!” 

Whilst Marguerite was speaking, Marip stood 
•with her eyes upon the ground, confused and 
aqhamed, as if what she was telling had not been 
io.her credit. 


“ I was a& orphan: I coaid not live alone, and 
without some one tclove,” interrupted she, as if 
to excuse herself. “ Marguerite watches over me 
—her children love me—ought I not to fed un¬ 
der obligations to them, sir?” 

“You are a good girl, Maria,” replied he, 
much moved, “ You deserve that others should 
take an interest in you; and I will now prove 
how much I take in you, by giving you a little 
scoldings Yes, by scolding you. Listen to me, 
my little fHend; you should npt thus travel alone 
in public carriages.” 

“ Sir.’ 9 interrupted Marguerite, “ she has been 
for the last eight days to work, as a seamstress, 
at the house of the Marchioness de Sfc Vincent, 
who employs her.” t 

“ That is all very well, but recollect, Maria, 
that you ought not to converse with fellow trav- 
. ellers, whom you do not know,, and still' less 
make nosegays with them; and moreover, a 
young girl ought pot to permit a person, whom 
she does nofknow, to conduct her in a carriage. 
God has this time thrown into your way a man 
in whom your beauty and your innocence'have 
only inspired suqh respect and admiration as we 
feel for angels. Rut therC are many others who 
would have made an unworthy return for your 
confiding frankness. Be then, for the future, 
more prudent and silent, when you ride in a 
coucov, and even suffer your pretty bonnet to be 
spoiled, rather than invite a stranger to your 
house. Now as a reward for my lesson, let me 
kiss this fair brow, and the. fat cheeks of these 
charming little girls, Who call you mother.” He 
pressed his lips uppn the forehead of Maria, slip¬ 
ped two pieces of gold into the hands of the two 
children, and departed without leaving his name. 

“ That is a very kind man,” said Maria. 

“ Let us pray for him ^o-night,” added Mar- 
.guerite, “ for he has given you good advice, my 
child.” 

Maria expected to see again the Unknown, who 
had been so kind to her. But eight months pas¬ 
sed without his coming again, and they were very 
painful ones for the poof girl! During their long 
and trying duration, she shed nearly as many 
tears as in those days of distress, when she saw 
hCr mother slowfy dyipg before her. Old Mar¬ 
guerite fell sick first, after her the two young 
girts, Lydia and Zenais, took tfceir turns. % Maria 
was obliged to take care of all three, and was un¬ 
able to jeave their bed side either by night or by 
day. When at length it pleased God to put an 
end to these painful trials, and the old woman and 
the two children were at length restored to 
health, there r no longer remained upqti the 1 
cheeks of Maria, any of their late peculiar fresh¬ 
ness. Pale, worn out by her long Watches, her 
fatigue and anxiety, she seemedat least five or six 
years older. From the dreaming illusion of 
youth, she had passed at once into the stern re¬ 
alities of life. She had now seen life as it really 
I was, and With all the bares of a mother before 
she h^d ceased to be a young maiden, she had 
tasted all its bitterness. Refore, a smile of hap¬ 
piness was ever playing upon her lips; now all 
felt moved by a mysterious anxiety when they 
beheld her sad resignation and sweet content¬ 
ment. 

As soon as the sickness and its attendant anxie¬ 
ties were once fairly out of the house, it was ne¬ 
cessary she shbuld once more restore orddr and 
attention to her work. The cost of the physi¬ 
cian, and the medicines, had made a sad breach 
in the Httle fund left' to Maria, by her mother. 
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She sel Jtetaelf courageously to work, that she 
might not have to pCsort to it any more 

Cue morning, surrounded by her two children, 
whom she was teaching to sew, having been 
sewing herself since sunrise, she heard old Mar¬ 
guerite, all at once, utter a Cry of surprise and 
joy, exclaimed: '• 

" Is ,indeed you, sir?’* 4 - You, have not, then, 
entirely forgotten us.” 

Th& doornf her chamber opened, and the mys¬ 
terious friend of this industrious little* family en¬ 
tered. He wore a uniform that Maria did n6t 
recognize—-several decorations shone upon his 
breast, 

“J- thought, sir, you had ‘ forgotten your pu¬ 
pil, said the maiden, smiling; 

“ My child, I have never once ceased* to inter¬ 
est myself in you, and I hope soon to prove this 
to you, I. wish to take you with me, frill you 
get ready and accompany me?’* ' 

“ Whither are you, going to take me, sirT” ' 

** That is a secret. Be speedy; I will give you 
ten minutes to prepare your bewitching toilet; 
Your little laCd bonnet, : your rose-coloured robe, 
your black apron, and those little buskins—have 
you them still?” 

“Alas! sir, I hqve not Worn them oned since 
the day on which I inlet you. They have not 
evep been taken out of this wardrobe.” 

“ So' much •'the better; that is the dress in 
which I desire to see you." To your task, then, 
my child? Ten minutes, my dear; you hear, not' 
one moment mCre^” . , « 

He took out from his pocket a paper of good 
things, which he divided between the two Tittle 
girls, and inquired, with much interest, what pro¬ 
gress they were making in the difficult science of 
reading. At first somewhat afraid of him, these 
little rogues ended by getting on such a familiar 
footing with the gentleman that they played with 
his hat, and had climbed upon his knees, when 
Maria returned from her dressing, room, very 
neatly and tastefully attired. 

“ You are*dressed just as I wish to have you,” 
said her Unknown friend. “ Embrace your chH- 
' dr on and dame Marguerite, for I do not expect to 
bring you back before the evening.” 

He offered his arm, which Maria took with 
1 s °me timidity. When they had descended the 
stairs, the young* girl saw a carriage awaiting 
them at the.door. Tliistime it was no hack, but 
; an elegant and convenient landau. 

The coachman whipped up his horses, tra¬ 
velled a part of the Boulevards, crossed the Seine, 
entered into the court yard of the Institute, and 
stopped before one of the flights of steps. Maria’s 
guide took her by the hand aud led her in by a 
private stair-way. A small door was hastily 
opened, and the young gifl found herself all at 
once in the midst of a brilliant and* crowded as¬ 
semblage* Ail eyes were directed towards him, 
as well as upon herself. M ( aria \vas moved, even 
to tears. 

“ My child!’* whispered her protector to her,, 
“there-is a lady in this* assembly, Who wishes 
very much to make your acquaintance. She is 
my wife; I am going to take yon to her side.” 

He conducted the maiden to the side of a lady 
of distinguished appearance and benevolent 
countenance. She took her hand in both of 
hers, just as a voice was heard to say, 

“The session has now commenced.’* 

Several gentlemen, dressed in the same uni¬ 
form which the friehd of Maria wore, took their 
seats around a large table, and one of them arose 


to deliver a discourse. His subject was ntfble and 
generous dqeds. ' 

“We have reserved,” said the speaker, towards 
the clo^c of his address, “ to conclude our long 
series of charitable and virtuous deeds, the 
generous and unsolicited clevotcdness of a young* 
irl, who has nobly taken upon herself the 
urthen of two little girls and an old grand¬ 
mother of seVenty years. To be able to assist 
them without being separated from them, she 
has rtot only passed nights of hard labour, but she 
has not even hesitated to sacrifice a portion ot 
her little inheritance from her mother. For the 
last six months it has pleased God to subject the' 
courage and devotion of this young maiden to’ a 
new trial; disease has prostrated her three bene¬ 
ficiaries. This orphan girl has exhausted her 
own strength, health, and her little wealth in de¬ 
votion to them, and has not once given way to 
any discouragement, not even during the time 
that all three were dangerously ill. Therefore, 
gentlemen, let us not hesitate to adopt the sug- 
. gestidn of cmr distinguished colleague, M.Qeorge 
Cuvier, to decree the prize of the Institute to the 
Maria” 

A loud hurst of applause came from every part 
of the hall. Every one rose to look at the young 
girl, While the ladies showered down upon her 
wreaths of flowers. While her eyes were filled 
with tears, ahd she hardly realized that it was 
i not all a dream, the illustrious naturalist came and 
: took her by the hand, and conducted her to the 
president, who bestowed upon her the prize she 
had so worthily gained.' 

*“ Oh, sir,” said she, “how happy you have 
marie me.” 

“ My child,” said the illustrious naturalist, 
“ this day is the most interesting one of my whole 

This ceremony over, Cuvier took home with 
him, to his house, in the Garden of Plants, his 
lovely protegee; the young maiden dined with the 
family of the member of the Academy? and that 
evening, just as she was about to leave, she re¬ 
ceived from his hands a small portion of greCn 
morocco. 

“ Yon have expended five thousand francs of 
the fifteen which you inherited from your mother; 
the Dauphiness ha9 directed me to present you 
with this sum; you have there, also, the papers 
of-a pension of twelve hundred francs, which the 
King has presented to you. Thus you see, Marik, 
industry, yirtuc, and charity, are rewarded with 
happiness. Adieil; you will come every fort¬ 
night, on Sunday, to dine with my daughter, my 
wife, and myse.lf.” , 

We leave our readers to imagine, the joy and 
happiness which Maria took home that evening 
to her little household; what blessings came from 
the aged lips of MargnCrite, and with what ferror 
the whole happy family addressed that evening 
their prayers to God. 

The day succeeding this eventful one, which 
had seemed to her like a- dream, Marla was em¬ 
ployed with her work near the windo#; in spite 
of herself, the rccellection erf all that had occurred 
to her the last evening caused her to let her sew¬ 
ing fall from her hands, While she fell into a lung 
and sweet, reverie; all at once her eyes, which 
were wandering vaguely.'around, chanced to rest 
upon the opposite house. Some mriests were 
coming out with a Coffin. Before" them came a 
young man weepingbitterly. , He was following 
the cofin of his mother. Maria could not re¬ 
strain her own tears, for she felt moved w ; '* 
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companion, and shared the grief of the young 
man, recalling the day on which she had seen 
£hem parry out the coffin of her own mother. 

Whether it was by chance, or whether Heaven, 
grilled that it should be so, the young mdfi looked 
np and beheld the tears of the maiden, and under¬ 
stood that they were shed for him. Her compas¬ 
sion made him feel less cast down and forsaken 
in his grief, He no longer felt deserted by all on 
the earth. 

That evening, when he returned to his devo¬ 
ted chamber, where he found no, more his mother 
to welcome him home, he opened the window, 
and sat down to watch, through the panes of 
glass, lighted by her lamp, Maria, who was still 
at Work, with Marguerite and the two children 
nbouther, 

A month passed away. . One morning, Cuvier 
came to make his protegee a visit. As he came 
out, a young man, of good personal appearance, 
dressed in deep mourning^ was standing by his 
carriage. 

“ Excqse me, sir, for the liberty I take; but 
may I crave the honour of conversing with you? 
It is something that concerns Miss Maria.” 

Cuvier desired him to step into the carriage 
nnd take a seat by his side. The young man in¬ 
formed him that h|s name was Philip T—; 
that he Was a journeyman printer, and that he 
loved Maria, and desired to marry her. 

“ i am pot without means,” said he, “ I have 
a small income, amounting to a thousand francs; 
—besides which l earn seven francs a day, by 
working for my employer. Besides, si*, Plead a 
very correct life, and have been well educated. 
I would make Miss Maria happy; at least I 
would do roy best,” 

Cuvier leu him, and re-ascended, the, stairs of 
Maria. 

“A young man, your opposite neighbour, de¬ 
sires to speak with you.” 

A blush of scarlet covered the cheeks of the 
ypunggirl. 

“ Come, this is at least a gqod sign for him,” 
pdded the naturalist; “ I need not tell you, I see, 
th&t he loves you, and asks your hand in mar¬ 
riage.” 

*1 JVIy kind protector,” replied Maria, recover¬ 
ing from her first emotion, after a few minutesc 
silence, “ such a proposal from a worthy man, 
who wishes to make me his Wjfey and who makes 
that proposal through you, can only be regarded 
ns an honour,' But before I give my answer, let 
pae tell you * few circumstances—or rather, 
$vhen you have fieard them, you will be so kind 
as to decide for me!” 

“ My father was a merchant; he dealt in fancy 
goods; he roarri.ed my mother, who was well 
Connected; the marriage met with much opposi¬ 
tion from the families of both. This led to much 
sorrow, and to many dreadful scenes. Both sunk 
tinder them, and left me an orphan and alone in 
the world. Although thus, deserted by my kin¬ 
dred, and although popr, sir, I hesitate to, marry 
one who is only a journeyman. If it is wrong, 
sir, to feel so, I will overcome this feeling, I 
look to you, sir, for advice.” 

“ I will report our conversation Co Philip, and 
leave it to hia decision. 

He returned to the young roan, and related to 
him the whole: he heard it with downcast head. 

Sir,” said he at length, “entreat Maria to 
wait for me two years, before she thinks of mar¬ 
rying another. 1 beg of her that favour, In the 


name of her mother and mine, who are, watching 
their children from above. By that time I shall 
have won, I hope, a name pud condition in life 
worthy of her.” 

Cuvier onoe mote ascended the four pair of 
stairs to Maria, to-report the answer of Philip. 

“ This, time, Monsieur Cuvier,” said she, after 
a few moments reflection,.«* I will myself deliver 
my answer to Philipp Do you not advise «pe— 
do you not think I would do wejl to place myself 
under ihe protection of one who has so noble a 
heart?!’ ■ 

Marguerite went to invite Philip to.come in, 
“ Sir,” said Cuvier to him, “ let me present to 
you your future bride.” t 

Tears started to the eye;* of the young Tnah, 
and, for a moment, he was overcome With emo¬ 
tion. 

It was not three months after this that the 
wedding supper took place, at the house of their 
benefactor, in the Garden of Plants. 

At the present moment, rhilip T- 7 - is one 

of the most celebrated, as well as one of the most 
wealthy, of the printers. of Paris, . Maria has 
furnished him with efficient aid, in praiseworthy 
endeavours to acquire an independence. j 
In the parlour of the young wife stands a mar¬ 
ble statae of Cuvier, and a bunch of dried flow¬ 
ers. Need we add, that it is ever with feelings of 
deep emotion that she contemplates either the 
bust or the uovquet of flowers. 


Fair #f the RJechnnics’ Institute., 

The Eighth Annual Fair of this Institution is 
just now in progress, and appears to have lost 
none, of the variety, excellence and attractive¬ 
ness of its predecessors. 

The place of exWbitipn i? at tho corner of 
Pearl and Walnut streets, in what is usually 
known as the Assembly Rooms. 

Here are displayed specimens of the useful, 
the ingenious and the ornamental to supply 
every want and please all tastes—almost. The 
limits of the Advertiser permit only a brief notice 
of some of the articles which grace or give value 
to the present Fair. * 

> Glenn & McGregor, with locks of all descrip¬ 
tions; Miles Greenwood &. Co*., with butt hinge* 
and malleable iron fabrics in every variety; and 
Teasdale with his dyeing hues of every shade and 
tint, and others, are back again paying their re¬ 
spects to visitors. Their specimens cannot be 
l beat. Lard oil from six or seven establishments, 
fancy hoots from two or three, and ploughs from 
a dozen shops, are here competing for superiori¬ 
ty in the judgment of the spectator ns well as is 
that of the respective committees. 

A variety of fine painting, daguerreotype and 
statuary, generally -by Cincinnati artists, deco¬ 
rate the walls and the tables of the exhibition. 
The usual display of articles of fancy work give* 
variety to th.e scene. 

Of curiosities there is an ample store. Among 
them, an enormous Morocco skin, large enough 
to form a carpet for some rooms; the mastodon 
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velics lately dug up on Main street, near the 
court house; a set of Upon work ifoft steps, 
which riiust be of great.value where light is 
wanted to the basement; a type casting machine, 
which is at work every evening; and a printing 
press Which daily throws off “ The' Artist and 
Artisan,” the periodical of the Institute,' are 
novelties as well as curiosities to the n^ass of 
visitors. 

Let me say to my readers of every description, 
pay a visit to the Institute; you can hardly pass 
an hour more profitably. The. mechanic and 
manufacturing interest is the right ahn of Cin¬ 
cinnati, which is building us into population, 
wealth, physical and moral importance; and if 
you would cherish the industrious and enterpri* 
sing artisan of our city, manifest the interest 
you take in their prosperity and your outm , by an 
earjy visit to the Fair of.the Institute. 

Next week I shall go into details on the sub¬ 
ject of articles exhibited at this time. 

Steamboat Andrew Jackson. 

I notice from time to time steamboats built 
here, merely for the purpose of marking the pro¬ 
gress pur unrivaled mechanics are making in the 
beautiful^art of building navel craft. The An- 
djlew JacksqP, the last trophy of Cincinnati skill, 
left our landing on Saturday last for New Or¬ 
leans. As she has been built for a packet to ply 
between that port and ours, a description of her 
distinctive features may interest-my readers. 

The hull of the Andrew Jackson was built by 
Burton Hazen; joiners, Swain & Green; en¬ 
gine builder, David Griffey. Bell weighing fivp 
hundred pounds, from Coffin’s Buckeye bell and 
brass foundry. Her measurements and equip¬ 
ments as follows:—length one hundred and sev¬ 
enty-six feet, breadth of beam thirty-one feet*, 
water wheels twenty-five feet diameter, length of 
buckets ten feet and twenty-four inches wide. 
Her hold is but*seveu feet, as she has been built 
with as light draft as possible. She has three 
boilers twenty-six feet long and forty-two inches 
diameter. Hct 'engine has a twenty-six inch 
cylinder and eight feet stroke. The beat draws 
three feet four inches light, and seven feet' six 
inches with her freight on board. There are 
forty-eight state rooms and consequently ninety- 
six berths, all for passengers, the boat officers be¬ 
ing supplied with state rooms in the pilot house. 
The mhttrassetf in the ladies' cabin are hair, and 
bed posts are supplied to all the berths for the 
purpose ef hanging curtains tp exolude flies, 
musquitoes and gnats. To the ladies’ cabin 
there are permanent sky lightjp, 1>y which the 
supply of warm or cold air is * regulated at 
pleasure. Every thing is of the best quality and 
highest finish, convenience, strength, and ele¬ 


gance being every where apparent. The doors 
are covered with the finest Carpets, and the chairs 
of a novel patten*, equally remarkable for ease 
and neatness.- 

Ample provision is made forth© security of the 
boat in the employment of safety guards, wire 
tiller and bell rope, sheet iron roof, a store of 
water casks on the upper decks, and one hundred 
and sixty feet hose, which is sufficient in case of 
necessity, to carry water tbs whole length of the 
boat. Nearly five hundred doors and shutters 
which lift from the hinges will supply floats for 
as many persons iii any emergency that may 
occur. • 1 * ' 1 •’ ‘' 

The Whole building, finishing, and furnishing 
interest at Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Louisville, 1 of 
St. Louis, may'be feafely challenged to exhibit a 
boat of finer model or equipment. She ifc indeed 
worthy of her great name. ■ 

I close this statement in which I have briefly 
seized on the more impbrtantstatfstics, by adding 
that a beautiful atand of colours, and a spfendfd 
portrait of the Old Chief, a copy by a Cin¬ 
cinnati artist of Healy*w picture painted fexpressfy 
fbr Louis Philippe, has been presented by the citi¬ 
zens of Cincinnati to the boat in honour of her 
name. 

Thomas F. Eckert is captain, and G. it. Dud^ 
ley clerk of the Andrew Jackson. Capt. Eckert 
I believe is the oldest Cincinnati steamboat cap¬ 
tain in the ffervice, having made one hundred and 
sixty-two entire trips en the Ohio and Mississippi; 

Second Ward-Cincinaatl. 

The second ward is one of the:oldest and most 
compactly built wards in the city; and late im¬ 
provements have generally been made, as they 
must hereafter also be effected, by the removal 
of existing buildings. Its enumeration of dwel¬ 
lings, &c.i fellows: 

Public buildings 29; stoic houses, workshops* 
officer-brick 931—frames 212. Total, 1143. 

Of the public buildings there! rfr© four banks— 
Lafayette, Franklin, City, and Citizens’; Classi¬ 
cal Aeademy, on Long worth »t.; Peter’s Orphan 
Asylum** Cincinnati and Medical Colleges, En¬ 
gine Houses*rfui Fourth, between Walnut and 
Vine, and corner of Race and Centre streets; Ma¬ 
sonic and Odd Fellows* Halls, District.School 
House, and Mechanics* Institute. Fifteen Church 
edifices as follows':—the First, Second, Sixth and 
Central' Presbyterian Churches—brick—at 1 the 
corner of Plum and Fourth streets* the Unitari¬ 
an, Uni verbalist, and Restorations! ist Churches; 
St. Paul’s, Episcopal, Methodist Protestant, A 
soeiate Reformed and Burke’s Churches; New 
Jerusalem Temple, African Churches, on Baker 
and Third streets. AH these are of brick except 
that last refered to, and Burke’s Church, which is 
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hot buTy the ©West editlee'of fife kind iif Ciflcin-. 
nati/btR: probably older'ttofii any other building 
here, Mr. yfadete house^cepted. ~ 

Of these buildings there were at the close of the 
jfear 1842—' 

Brick,' Frame: . Tptal. 

721- *• ‘200 921 

Built in 1843# . 27 6 33 

■ “ « 1844, T 97 5 1 102 

* “ 1845, " 86 1 87 : 

.931 , A 212 . 1143 

r Nc ward: in, th©, city has received such an ac¬ 
cession of fine buildings, especially of a public 
character, during the current year, as the’second 
^■anj- Among the public buildings may be no-* 
ticed in the order of magnitude and beauty* the 
Cincinnati Cpllqge, Masonic Hall, Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, and Central Presbyterian Ohurqhr the first 
and last being ornaments to their respective 
neighbourhoods. The tyro Engine Houses are 
also erections Of 1845,. A block of nine stores, 
corner of Walnut and Fourth; two store houses 
at the corner diagonally opposite; a spacious ho¬ 
tel qt the corner of Walnut and Sixth, and two 
or three blocks of,private residences are among 
the more important improvements of the second 
ward, among store houses and private dwellings. 


8tullz the Tailor. r ' 

, Every body has heard of Stultz who is amotfg 
tailors as Rothschild among banker*—preemi¬ 
nent. The following from a German Zeitung, 
gives a graphic 'htartafiver of his progress to fame 
and fortune, ft Is so* true to nature ~ that it 
vouches its own authenticity. * v 

In this region and throughout Germahy there 
is now a passion for rebuilding old caStles/ This 
aristocratic fever has been raging ever> since the 
King of Prussia removed the castle of StoUen^ 
fels, where he is, at this moment, receiving the 
Queen eff England. With the ruins disappear the 
oktchivalri© legends, which^r© replaced by very 
prosaic modern chronicles, like tbfat which I 
gleaned on the railroad, passing by foe lately re¬ 
built castle of Ortenberg. 

About forty years ago, a young workman, 
named StoUz, born.in the village of Lahr^ear 
Ortenberg, left his country to seek.his fortune in 
England. Stultz was a youth of good gifts; he 
joined' to German patience ahd sagacity a finesse 
and ingenuity Very rare in the land of his birth! 
The wily German is Hkea cold Southron; he h$B 
a great chance in succeeding in what he under¬ 
takes. Fortunes ought thus to smile on the young 
Stultz, who chose a profession of which his com¬ 
patriots are fond—that of a tailor; he learnt of 
the best masters, then tpok for himself a little es¬ 
tablishment, in which he succeeded well. ~ He 
Was soon in good circumstances, as to money, 
but this did not suffice his ambitious mind; he 
dreamed of wealth and glory,.and wanted to be 
the first tailor in London. His employers were 
citizens, merchants and attorneys’ cleks; while 


doing justice tft theism good people, who paid him 
well,. h» felt himself worthy to clothe thone of 
another quality. His shears trembled, in his fin¬ 
gers as he thought-of the brilliant gentlemen who 
set the fashion* in Hyde Pafk and Regent street. 
“ That,” thought he, “ is* the custom to make a 
tailor illustrious and rich. But how .can I ever 
obtain it.” 

At this time the famous Brumniel was the 
king of fashion, xhaster air’d* model of the gilded 
south of London. His tailor was the only one 
employed by .men who had pretensions to ele¬ 
gance. Stultz turned the whole force,of his migd 
to the work 6 f supplanting this unfortunate 
tailor', Who Was named, I belieVe, Thds. Gibson. 
To dispossess Gibson and assume the same posi¬ 
tion, was the aim to which he directed aU his pa¬ 
tience, sagacity and finesse. ^ , 

Brummel was hid hero;‘his object'of atten¬ 
tive.and laborious idolatry. • Stultz followed him 
u the streets, went to aU public places.to watch. 
His justness of eye and memory served him well 
in his stndy. If he had been a painter or sculp¬ 
tor ho would have made from memory a p'ortrait 
of"this great man, beinga tailor, he made exactly 
to his measure a delightfukcoat* on which he ex¬ 
hausted alb the resources of his talent and the 
graces of his imagination, - . 

When this master-piece was finished, Stnltz 
waited one moimingoh Brummel, and after wait¬ 
ing three hours in.the apte-chamber obtained the 
honour of an pudience, on which he. entered, poat 
in hand. 

“ Aftl ah!” said Brummet, “ a hew Coat which 
appeals charming. You are, then, one of the 
men of that rascal, Gibson.” 

, y No, my lord,” replied Stuliz, wfo> thought 
this title would propitiate the <|andy. 

“ You are his partner, then.” ’* ' 

Not so, my lord, I am a tailo*; Irttle kfaowu, 
as y^t, who expects from yop hi# reputation and 
offers you this sample of his talent,” 

“ I am in despair, my good fellow, that I can 
do nothing for you. 1 Were to wtiar a coat of 
which. Gihson is not the author, it would cause a 
rupture,bqtwpep us.” . , 

“ But observe,,my lord, what a perfectjfitji is.” 
“ It is so, and I am astonished at it, as you 
have never taken-my measure.” 

“ I took, it on the statue of Antonins.** 

“ Oh! oh! flattery!, that suits ute vory well,, I 
reteive a well deservc 4 complin^^and am wil¬ 
ling to repay it. coat is delightful* it lias 

originality in its out; grece iiPitb details. Bht I 
cannot \year it on accoujit of Gibson.” . 

“ Gibson would not do the saipq. He is grow¬ 
ing old, falling into routine, but, my lord, I am 
ymmg; I haVe the'sacred fire, and, with a hero 
like you, could gofar on the path of innovation*;.” 

“ J believe it, but honc^r forbids my breaking 
with Gibson. Thipk that hq. has dressed, me 
gratis for ten years.” ' 

“It*was for hkfowrt itdVairtagfe; the merit is 
not great” . ... 1 *i ■ * . .. .* 

“ Ha do&j not, however, fail to give himself 
airs upon it when I receive him into audience.” 

“ What impertinence! it is in fact he who is in 
your debt. I should act more comscientiously. 
Please, bay h)^d,Nto keep my coat and examine it 
with* care. I will reform to--morrow fpr your 
definite answer,” * 

It is well known that the delicacy 1 of Brummel 
was not excessive.» Wholly withowt fortune he 
lived, on his position. All kinds of tfsdes, peo- 
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pi©'furnished whatever he wanted for.thq honour, 
of his patronage. Stultz, knowing this, had ven¬ 
tured a step farther and left in one of the pockets 
of the coat a hundred'pound bank note. 

Next day f he returned • boldly. Bruramol re¬ 
ceived him graciously, observing with a perfect. 
a'plomby 

' “ I hare* examined the coat, arid it cannot he 
excelled; especially the trimming pleases me/’ 

M I am enchanted to meet your approbation, my 
lord.” 

** Decidedly as *yo« said yesterday, Gibson 
grows old; he has no new ideas now; he never 
would have thought of. that, trimming. - But, tell 
me, ^Ir. Stultz, dp you intend to make the same 
additions to all your Coats?” 

M Ottly to these I have the honour to rtiake for 
you.” 

“ Truly; but do you know that I may requirej 

many suits?” 

“ f will furnish you every month a coat like 
this in every respect. • As to other clothes, you 
will order them at your pleasure on the same 
terms as lyith my predecessor.” 

“Very well; f accept your oflfer. From this 
moment you are my tail6r, and I promise you 
the custom of all my subjects.” 

In.fine, Gibson was dethroned. Stultz set up 
a splendid establishment at the West End; lords 
and gentlemen rushed to his shop; his fortune 
grew with the greatest rapidity; and he never 
failed to send Brummel every month a coot with 
the premised bank note, thus paying him in 
money thirty thousand francs a year, besides his 
clothes, which came to at least as much. 

This was not the enfy ingenious trait that sig¬ 
nalized the earner of Stultz* The monarchy of 
fashion is no less than others subject to revolu¬ 
tions. Brummel, ruined by his excesses, was 
obliged to leave England. Stultz, with the tact 
of a statesman, knew howto bond to circum¬ 
stances eo. ap to conciliate tb6 dynasty. The 
monarch who succeeded Brummel was a young 
lord of one of the first families of England. He 
would not have endured Raving bank notes put 
into the pockets of his dresses;, nothing in the 
world would have induced him to make with his 
tailor an arrangement not to pay his bills. He 
merely omitted to pay them, which as far as his 
convenience was concerned, amounted to the 
same thing. 

Unluckily his disciples imitated him in this 
also, and Stultz found himself creditor to the. 
young aristocracy for large sums, whose recovery 
seemed lost in the shades of a doubtful future. 
This difficulty became alarming; it was necessary 
to put au end to it. Stultz found in his fertile 
imagination an expedient. 

One morning the reader found in one of the 
most respectable newspapers of London* tfiis 
notice. 

u At the moment for setting out for Bath, Lord 
C. (the' 1 name of the reigning king of fashion was 
here printed in full,) has ordered coats of the 
newest taste, und paid the tailor’s t)i 11. It is the 
fashion now among our most elegant men to set¬ 
tle their accounts before setting out for the wat¬ 
ering places.” 

T^is notice excited to the highest degree the 
surprise of Lord C. He sent for Stultz. 

“ What does this notice mean?” said he, show¬ 
ing it to the tailor. * 

“It means ffiat I am paid,” replied Stultz, 
with his admirable German sang-froid! 


“ Paid- , Has my steward taken upon nimse 

to pay without consulting?” 

“ No, my lord, your steward is incapable of bc-‘ 
traying to stteh a degree the confidence utiich 
you design to bestow upon, him.” * 

“ Explain, to me* then, this riddle.” 

' “ I know not how to reply, my lord, unless 
that, as the authority of such, a journal cannot be 
disputed, the notice is the same as a receipt in full 
to you.” .... i 

. . “ How do you mean, sir? I will, jf I chooqe, 
remain in your debt all my life, but to take a re¬ 
ceipt without having paid^! Do yoti take' itte 
for a Brummel?”' < 

*“ Heaven forbid, my lord. I had not thought 
of wounding your delicacy; it is simply an inno¬ 
cent ruse which will do you no burin and me 
great good. People will believe you have paid 
racf what harm can that do yon? This, piece of 
originality will, without injuring you, lead all the 
men of fashion to do the same, and I shall be 
paid. Thus I have used your magic name to call 
j in my friends, and I hope you will excuse it.” 

The successor to Brummel was a good Prince i 
| he pardoned. The stratagem succeeded admira- 
| bly, It was, ■ afterwards, the fashion to pay 
Stultz’s bill on setting off for Bath 

After having realized a fortune of twelve mil¬ 
lions, Stultz withdrew from commerce and gave 
up his establishme nt to one of his nephews who 
bears his name. He srished to see once more his 
birth place, and returned sewner oight years ago 
to the village of Luhr. The Grand Duke of Ba¬ 
den, who wished to keep this great fortune in big 
dominions, proposed to Stultz to bay the estate* 
of Ortenbcrg, rebuild the Castle, and assume its 
lordship, with the title of Baron. 

The tailor would thtis have foundlrimself in the 
first rank of the nobility of Baden. His Vanity 
urged Rim to accept, his wisdom said no* apa 
while he hesitated, .Ortenberg was bought by a 
Russian, M. de Berkhols, who has restored it to 
its magnificence of the times of the Crifsades, 
when it belonged to the sovereigns of the coun¬ 
try. Stultz, more modest, built a hospilal, ho 
died shortly after its completion, mid bis coun¬ 
trymen have raised a^ monument to his luomorv. 
His nephew continuing his work* ha* already 
made a fortune equal to (hat Ofhfrundo; hi',too, 
has founded, they say, a ' and 

poor taijors of London r Hm people of Lahr 
hope he, too, will finish his days among them; 
there are many old caslb^: in die neighbourhood 
to rebuild, and the Grand l>nke keep< the title of 
Baron in abeyance idr hint. 


l^ifgsss btwusbist. . 

One of the lower country papers narrates'two 
or three amusing incidents of steamboat life. 
One was the case of a steamboat ploughing along 
at the rate of twelve mites an hour, and hailed 
by a man on shore, .which on rounding to, ascer¬ 
tained it was merely to learn whether they oould 
take his hemp to New Orleans next trip. The 
other refered to a boat which observed a man on 
shore, steadily looking at the vessel .and making' 
signals with one hand and then with the other* 
The yawl was put off accordingly, to receive a 
passenger, as supposed, but on getting ashore, 
the. fellow explained that he had only been 
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brush mg the mosqfiitoes right and left tenable 
him to read the steambdaVs name. / 

, The following colloquy actually occurred some 
few trips back, between Capt. Brickell and a* 
customer on the banks of the Mississippi, who 
Wqs sitting on a -pile df cord wood, as tfie boat 
passed by. - . 

Captain B. hailed him-^*‘What wood is that.”: 
* 'f* It’s* cqrd wood/*, replied the chopper, with 
grcpLuncanoem. • 

“ How long has it been cut,’’ enquired the 
captain. 

<< Four feet,” said the Wood merchant. 

, “Giveher a,lick ahead, 1 ’ said the captqin, to 
cut short the sparring. “ Tell your friends if 
ever, yon get drowned ttf look for you at the Falls 
of S,t. Antho ny- 

t ‘ Corded Skirt*. 

In the Atlas of the 26th uk, there id a state* 
ihent, partly origin*! and partly copied from the 
New York Evening Fost, that the ladies are in 
progress of exhausting the supply of coflee bags, 
by theif consumption of the article in corded 
skirts. On redding that article I was led to sup¬ 
pose it emanated from dhe of these ill-natured 
bachelors who> are continually throwing out in- 
sIiitifftion» respecting the ladies. But thr« adver¬ 
tisement of Mf. C. A< y Schumann, NO- 37 Main 
street, for two hundred coffee bags, an article 
never made matter of commerce heretofore* ap¬ 
pears. to give Some colour to the charge thht they 
are consumed by the milliners. , Perhaps Mr. S 
VfiH say what they ate wanted for, and tranquil* 
ise a dbmmiiuiity which is'ih anxious doubt on 
this subject n / 

The Jews. 

The Englishman’s fireside is proverbial for do¬ 
mestic happiness, " the only bliss of Paridise that 
has Survived the fall,” but of all firesides, tjie 
Jew’s fireside, as far as reflates to their affections r 
is Iho mustabundant in good feeling. . I haveobr 
served this inwU families, from the most opulent 
to the most indigent. Let Christians, instead of 
yielding to the*p!fitof intotef*qj», seek the fire¬ 
side of a Jewish family. They will find in marty 
houses twb or three generations—the young du¬ 
tifully waiting uptra the old. and infirm, with a 
love and respeotmover to be excelled, and sel¬ 
dom to be equalled, by the members of any re¬ 
ligion. Parent and child, husband and wife, uni- 
tod together in one swoet bond of union. That 
levnwhich made victory bitter to David while he 
mourned Absalom, and which smote Jephlhah to 
the dust while he wept for his daughter—-that love 
still warms the hbart of his descendants^ and the 
Jew, who is notallowed to have power, or place, 
or country, has a home which his oppressors may 
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envy, Where the* Almighty Is w£h him, and his 
children are about him. Such ip* .the nature of 
their affbettonj it. is toe frttit of their .religion, 
which abounds with love.tff kindtod.: * * * 
It is not, however, only in domestic life that their 
kind natures appear, they are distinguished for 
their public arid private charities, for their readi¬ 
ness to relieve misery wherever it exists.* “ The 
Christians talk much of c^arijty and kindness,” 
said-a. bankrupt “the Jb'ws practice it. I .have 
experienced mate kindness from the few Jews 
with Whom I hive dealt than from all my Christ 
tian customers.” A friend of mine had the mifl- 
-fortune to lose a beloved wife in a childbirth; op¬ 
posite to him lived an Opulent Jew. His lady had 
just recovered from her confinement; she heardof 
my friend’s Ipsa; she immediately sent and re¬ 
quested that she might nurse the baby; she wared 
it. It is pot, however, to private life that their 
kindness is limited; it extends'to evefy form of 
-benevolence. 


Side-Walks. 

In raylast appeared an article on the con-’ 
venienCes of aide-walks. In reply to inquiries 
made of me sinOe, it may be stated that the city' 
ordinances provide for keeping our aide-walks' 
clear of obstructions. Why standing impedi¬ 
ments are permitted to block up the passengers* 
path must be therefore left to inference. The* 
following may shed light on the, subject. , " 

In aonverSation a day or two since, with the 
office? whdsd business it once was* to enforce the 
ordinances, he stated that he was offered at differ¬ 
ent times and by different persons, hats, ooatsy 
and other articles, by way of douceur , to wink at 
infractions by‘certain individuals, Of the laws Oti 
this subject. It is but justice to Mr. Hulse, our 
present superintendent, that I acquit .him ex¬ 
pressly of the imputation of connivance in thte 
casO; 


GlnttMiyi - 

The capacity for eating with some men is as 
remarkable as the intellectual capacity of others. 1 
At Matich Chunk, Penna., lately, Thomas Far- 
ran, of Summit Hill, agreed to pay ten cents for 
as many raw eggs as ho could, eat at one time. 
He ate forty one and would have eaten more, but 
for the apprehension of the party who bore the 
expense, who fearing that there was no bottom 
to his stomach, interfered with the further betting. 

In Philadelphia, during the year 1810, John 
Moss, a broker and merchant of that city, on a 
wager, afteT finishing his ordinary supper, swal¬ 
lowed three dozen hard boiled eggs. I under¬ 
stand Moss is still living and onCof the wealth¬ 
iest men in Philadelphia. 
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first Presbyterian Church Edifice. 

Most things are great and important, or small 
and insignificant, by comparison, merely. To 
those who had been destitute of schools, as the 
first settlers here, the original log acadmey 
which occupied the scite of tjie present Council 
Chamber^ nearly, was an imposing structure, al¬ 
though thrown into shade by its successor, which 
from 1816 to 1843 was known as the “ Cincin¬ 
nati College.” This was deemed a magnificent 
structure when put up, as the new college is 
now. What this last will be considered five and 
twenty years hence, 1 must leave to the year 
1870 to settle. 

In like manner, tnose who had no regular 
place or permanent building as a house for 
worship, might feel proud when they got into 
what is now Burke’s Church; and when the pro¬ 
gress of Cincinnati justified a larger and more 
permanent erection, supposed they had reached 
the Ultima Thule of elegance and improvement, 
in putting up the First Presbyterian Church, on 
Main street, which, uncouth as ite exterior now 
appears, and defective as its plan and inside ar¬ 
rangement undoubtedly were, is a building of 
uncommon solidity, and well adapted in most re¬ 
spects to its appropriate use. 

The following is the subscription list towards 
defraying the expense of building that edifice. 
It will forever form a record of the liberality of 
Cincinnati in its infancy; better understood and 
appreciated when it is recollected that four-fifths 
•f the present wealth of Cincinnati has been 
created since the period when that enterprise 
commenced. 

We,‘the subscribers, bind ourselves, our heirs, 
&c., to pay to the Treasurer of the First Presby¬ 
terian Congregation, in Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
sums annexed to our names, on the condition 
and in the manner following, viz: 

1. The sums subscribed are to bo appropriated 
for the purpose ol erecting a house of public 
worship in Cincinnati. 

2. Each subscriber shall have an opportunity 
by himself or proxy, of purchasing a pew in said 
bouse at public auction, in the price of which he 
shall have a credit to the full amount of his sub¬ 
scription; and an additional credit of twenty per 
cent, on all that part of his subscription which he 
may have paid in cash: Provided, that if his pew 
shall hare cost less than the amount of his sub¬ 


scription, none of the money shall be refunded. 

3. The pews shall be subject to an annual tax 
for the support of a minister in the congregation. 

4. The payment of our subscriptions shall be 
in cash, or such materials, produce, manufac¬ 
tures, merchandize or labour, as may be accepted 
by the Treasurer under the direction of the 
Trustees or their committee for the purpose of 


erecting the edifice; one-fourth in sixty days af¬ 
ter public notice given in the Cincinnati papers; 
one-fourth in six, one-fourth in twelve, and one- 
fourth in eighteen months afterwards, completing 
the payments of the whole amount subscribed in 
one year and eight monthB after the first public 
notice. 

In testimony whereof we have set our names, 
and anexed the sums to them, in the year of our 
Lord, 1812. 


Names . 

Sums. 

Jac. Burnet 

$500 

00 

Wm. Lytle 

1000 

00 

David E. Wade 

400 

00 

Jacob Wheeler 

400 

00 

Jas. Ferguson 

400 

00 

N. Longworth 

250 

00 

Francis Carr 

250 

00 

G. Yeatman 

200 

00 

W. Barr 

200 

00 

David Kilgour 

200 

00 

Jacob Williams 

200 

00 

N. Reeder 

200 

00 

Wm. Betts 

200 

00 

Z. Biggs 

100 

00 

J. Jeukinson 

100 

00 

O. M. Spencer 

100 

00 

John Riddle 

200 

00 

Clark Bates 

100 

00 

Wm. Stanley 

300 

00 

James Riddle 

250 

00 

Robert Allison 

75 

00 

Isaac Anderson 

100 

00 

John Jones 

50 

00 

J. Baymiller 

200 

00 

Solomon Sisco 

25 

00 

W. Noble 

150 

00 

A. Johnston 

30 

00 

W. H. Hopkins 

25 

00 

Jeremiah Hunt 

100 

00 

Samuel Kidd 

50 

00 

E. Williams 

300 

00 

P. Dickey 

200 

00 

A. Dunseth 

200 

00 

Sami. Newell 

100 

00 

Wm. Ramsey 

100 

00 

John S. Gano 

100 

00 

J. Carpenter 

100 

00 

Joseph Ruffner 

300 

00 

James Conn 

100 

00 

L. Sayre 

75 

00 

Robert Meraie 

75 

00 

J. Reeder 

75 

00 

John Mahard 

50 

00 

Geo. St. Clair 

75 

00 

Daniel Mayo 

50 

00 

I. Spinning 

100 

00 

Wm. Corry 

100 

00 


Names. Sums. 
Martin Baum $500 00 
Danl. Sy mines. 400 00 
Jesse Hunt 400 00 

D. Zeigler 400 00 
Joel Williams 400 00 
Samuel Stitt 300 00 
Casper Hopple 200 00 
Sami. Lowry 200 00 
John Kidd 200 00 
Wm. Irwin 200 00 
W. Woodward 300 00 
Jesse Reeder 200 00 
J. Crammer 50 00 
Robt. Caldwell 150 00 

G. P. Torrence 100 00 

S. Ramsay 100 00 
Isaac Bates 100 00 

E. Hutchinson 100 00 

J. B. Enness 50 00 
Dan. Drake 75 00 • 

John H. Piatt 400 00 
Th. Ashburn 100 00 

H. Bechcle 100 00 

T. Graham 300 00 
A. St Clair, Jr. 125 00 
S. W. Davies 50 00 
W. C. Anderson 50 00 
J. B. Robinson 100 00 
O. Ormsby 100 00 
John Brown 25 00 
J. S. Wallace 200 00 
Sami. Perry 100 00 
J. Mclntire 100 00 
E. J. Dayton 100 00 
Joseph Prince 150 00 
Wm. Ruffin 100 00 
C. Park 200 00 
H. Flint 100 00 
Jos. Warner 75 00 
J. P. Spinning 75 00 
Peter M’Nicoll 75 00 
A. Moore 100 Oft 
Davis Embree 75 00s 
J. Gibson, Jr. 50 00> . 
J. Andrews 50 00 
A. Hamilton 50 00 
C.L’Homedien 100 $0 
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John Watson 50 00 

Jos. McMurray 100 00 

Andrew Hopple 50 00 

Wm. Cdrey 50 00 

Jabez C. Tunis 50 00 

Henry Hafer 50 00 

J. Heighway 25 00 

Thos. Sloo, Jr. 50 00 

J. N. Gluer 25 00 

A. Ferguson 30 00 

Josiah Halley 50 00 

Andrew Mack 50 00 


Thos. Beal 100 00 
James Dover 30 00 
Sami. Garart 100 00 
Chas. Marsh 25 00 
J. Armstrong 200 00 
Stephen Butler 25 00 
R. Archibald 75 00 
Francis West 50 00 
Jonah Martin 50 00 
Nath. Edson 50 00 
David Wade 50 00 
Benj. Cross 30 00 


Emigre tioM. 

So large a city as Cincinnati not only receives 
continued accessions by emigration from Europe 
and the Atlantic regions; but furnishes a fair 
share of emigrants to various points west. Of 
the hundreds upon hundreds of individuals who 
have thus left Cincinnati during the last five and 
twenty years—settling themselves in the far west 
and south, I suppose the proportion that has 
since returned must be nine out of every ten. 
As far as my acquaintance extends, it is nineteen 
out of twenty. Indeed 1 cannot recollect half a 
dozen of these who are still residing abroad. The 
general testimony of those, who, in the pressures 
of 1834 and 1841, had returned to Cincinnati, af¬ 
ter trying their fortune elsewhere, being that 
hard as the times were, they were better here 
than where they had been; and that if a man 
A could not make a living here, he could not make 
jt any where. • 

While engaged taking the census of 1840, I 
obtained the facts embodied in the following nar¬ 
rative from a citizen of ours, conversant thor¬ 
oughly with the family refered to. 

Among the emigrants from [Europe in the 

earlier days of Cincinnati, was a Mr. L-, 

who after struggling long for a living in Eng¬ 
land, in his business as a coppersmith, concluded 
to settle in the United States. Accordingly he 
visited Cincinnati, where he decided on establish- 
' ing himself, rightly judging it a good location for 
one in his business. His family consisted of the 
wife, two or three boys, and as many girls, all 
small. Mr. L- soon got in a good busi¬ 

ness; and his boys becoming able to help him in 
it after the lapse of three or four years, he was 
fast getting into good circumstances. Unfortu¬ 
nately for his comfort, Mrs. L- having 

few acquaintances as well as little leisure to 
make more, and living under a different state of 
manners, customs, pursuits and recreations from 
those existing in that part of Europe from which' 
the family came, had never been reconciled to 
Cincinnati. In the enjoyment of many com¬ 
forts and privileges which she did not possess at 
home, her thoughts dwelt with regret on those 


only which she had left behind, and as a conse¬ 
quence, by every means in her power, endeavor¬ 
ed to induce her husband to return. His re¬ 
monstrances were to no purpose, and for the 
sake of peace he consented, and they resumed a 
residence whence they originally came. A few 

months, however, sufficed to teach Mrs. L . 

the folly of the step thus taken. Absence and 
time had severed old links of acquaintance and 
friendship; her own tastes had insensibly chang¬ 
ed, by conforming to the state of things in a' new 
country, and now, when too late, she perceived 
the various advantages and enjoyments she had 
abandoned in leaving the United States. The 
change, rapidly going on in her feelings, of 
course, soon became apparent to her husband, 
but desirous that a thorough cure should take 
place, he forbore saying a word on the subject, 
well aware that it would come to a bearing in 
the natural course of things. One day she came 
home from market with a leg of veal in her bas¬ 
ket, “There,” says she, “isall Igot for a guinea, 
I wish I was back again in Cincinnati,” and set¬ 
ting down on her chair, fairly burst into tears. 
“ Do you say so, my dear,” said L., “we will set 
off then, if you please, next Monday.” And on 
Monday they started accordingly, and were soon 
again ih the old dwelling and shop, on Main 
street, where the old man spent the remainder of 
his days, and the boys, now among our most in¬ 
telligent and wealthy citizens, are doing an ac¬ 
tive and extensive business. 

There is an undoubted tendency in the West, 
however it may be accounted for, to dissatisfy 
tfiose who have once resided in it, with a new 
residence in the Atlantic cities, and still more 
with European society and modes of life. 


Ante Revolutionary Relic. 

Every student of American history, will re¬ 
member the name of Sir William Pepperreil, 
the commander of the Colonial Expedition, in 
1746, to Louisburg, Cape Breton. The follow¬ 
ing is an original letter of his, which has been 
handed me by Hon. Bellamy Storer, great grand 
son of the officer whose address it bears. It is 
publishhd—verbatim et literatim—as a feature of 
the times: 


“ Kittkry, April 18th, 1759. 

“ Col. John Storer: 

“ Sir ,—It fills me with great concern to hear 
the men returned impressed for the Canada Expe¬ 
dition have not attended their duty as directed. 

“ I expect if they don’t immediately go to 
Castle Williams as directed, they will some of 
them be hanged without benefit of clergy, and it 
will be a scandal in this country. Here is at my 
wharf a schooner that designs to sail next Mon¬ 
day morning for Boston : if they come by that 

. 
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time they may go in her and all will be well; but 
if they don’t, every officer, civil and military, 
and all His Majesty’s subjects, should assist in 
apprehending them. You ought to bestir your¬ 
self in this affair; my health wjjl not permit me. 

“ I am your friend and humble servant, 

WM. PEPPERRELL.” 

Extraordiiinry Facto in Natural History. 

The mesmeric discoveries made within the last 
five years, have kindled a spirit of experimenting 
on divers subjects, which promise remarkable re¬ 
sults. A striking instance of the kind is record¬ 
ed below. 

If we go on at this rate, Natural History will 
soon require to be rewritten, to keep up with the 
progress of modern science. There are those, no 
doubt, who will ridicule statements [of fact as 
well established as those attested by Major Pil¬ 
fers; but with the endorsement of so respectable 
a print as the Charleston Courier, and the many 
kindred facts in mesmerism equally incredible, 
yet familiar to hundreds in Cincinnati and else¬ 
where, I do not see why the Major’s testimony 
should be disputed. 

From the Charleston Courier. 

Maj. John Pillers, a farmer of greot respecta¬ 
bility in this county, informed us that while he 
lived at his father’s in Missouri, some twenty 
years ago, a buzzard (is not this bird the real vul¬ 
ture?) was taken alive, having gorged itself over 
a carcase to such a degree as to prevent its flying 
—its weight being too heavy for its wings, when 
he, together with his father, brother, and a neigh¬ 
bour, with a small shoemokers’ awl, ripped open 
Us eyes so that no part of the hall of either re¬ 
mained. The head of the bird was then put un¬ 
der one of its wings, in which position it re¬ 
mained a few minutes, when to the surprise of 
all, it gradually relieved its head from its wing, 
shook itself as if to arrange its disordered feath¬ 
ers, and reappeared with two good sound eyes,free 
from blemish, pessessing in every degree the 
power of vision. This seemingly eruel experi¬ 
ment was repeated with the same bird on differ¬ 
ent occasions, ih the presence of different persons, 
fifty times, and always with the same result, and 
not the least injury appeared to have been occa¬ 
sioned by it. After the lapse of a few months 
the bird flew away to its accustomed haunts. I 
have mentioned this fact to several persons, who, 
though they had never “seen the like,” expressed 
no surprise or doubt of its truth, but replied that 
they had always heard that the down from the in¬ 
side of a buzzard’s wing was a cure for blindness 
in horses, and one man remarked that he cured 
a most inveterate case of approaching blindness 
in himself by it. He procured the down, spread 
it on a bandage, applied it to his eyes, and re¬ 
covered. 

In corroboration of Major Pillers’ statement, 
whose deposition is hereunto subjoined, I can 
Mate my own experience on the subject. Travel¬ 
ling, some three years since, on the American 
bottom, I staid part of a day with a friend of 
mine, whose step son had the day before taken a 
half grown buzzard—as soon as I saw the bird, 
the statement of * Major Pillers came fresh upon 


my recollection; and as I had always been in¬ 
credulous, I was determined to put it to the test 
of experiment, and accordingly mentioned the 
fact to the young gentleman who had the bird, 
and desired him to operate upon it. Having no 
sharp pointed instrument at hand, other than a 
pin, with that he punctuaed one of the eyes, and 
all its lustre instantly disappeared. The* head 
was then placed under the wing of the bird, 
where it remained a few minutes only, and when 
taken oift, the eye had assumed its usual bril¬ 
liancy, appearing as sound as the other, with not 
a speck upon it. In this experiment, it is true, 
the eye ball was not ripped open—the operation 
seeming too cruel to have my participation; but, 
as faras it goes, it serves to inspire belief in the 
statement of Maj. Pillers. And why should there 
not be a healing virtue in the down of a buzzard’s 
wing? No man can say why not. Do we know 
whence those animals and mineral sdbstances,re¬ 
sorted to for the cure of all maladies, derive their 
healing powers. The fact that certain substan¬ 
ces possess such qualities has been ascertained by 
experiment, and until that infallable tests has dis¬ 
proved the efficacy of the down,, no one can say 
it will not cure blindness? And why should not 
the buzzard have the power to reproduce its eyes? 
There are many mysteries in nature that we 
shall never be able to fathom. It is a mystery 
that an acorn can develope itself and become an 
oak; thatjan unsightly worm can, in a short time, 
become a most beautiful fly; in short, the whole 
world is but an open volume of mysteries, which 
all wonder at, but few can unravel. It is true, 
that— 

“ There are more things in Heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

We know that many insects and reptiles have 
the power of casting their old skins every year, 
and appearing in an entirely new one; that the 
common house spider gets a new skin and a new 
set of legs every year; and that if you pluck off 
one of its legs, it will, in two or three days, have 
a new one in its place. The shedding the teeth 
and reproduction of the nails in the human spe¬ 
cies are certainly remarkable, and would be so 
considered, were thoy not of daily occurrence. 
Upon sober consideration, it eannot be regarded 
more wonderful that a buzzard should have the 
power to reproduce its eyes, tnan a spider its skin 
and legs, a horse his teeth and hoofs—our species 
their teeth and nails, or a deer his antlers. They 
are all remarkable phenomena of animal philoso¬ 
phy, and cannot be accounted for on any known 
principles. 

The fact stated in the conclusion of the deposi¬ 
tion, relative to the bald eagle, has not, I venture 
to say, arrested the attention of any one. Who 
would believe that the feathers of that bird can¬ 
not be plucked out? The idea of feathers and 
plucking are ever associated, yet you cannot get 
those of the bald eagle without taking the -skin 
with them—unless, perhaps, through the agency 
of some chemical application, of wliich we “ far 
west in the backwoods” know nothing. 

- SIGMA. 

DEPOSITION. 

I, John Pillers, a citizen of flandolph county, 
Illinois, do degose and say, that I am the indi¬ 
vidual alluded to in the above communication, 
and that the facts stated therein, so far as I am 
concerned, are true in every particular. The 
experiment of ripping open file buzzard’s eyes, 
during the time we kept it, from February to 
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May, was repeated, I dare say, fifty times; and 
once at a log rolling, ten times in one day. An 
old African negro, belonging to Mr. F. Valli, Jr., 
of St. Genevieve, named Joseph, (though sup¬ 
posed to be upwards of one hundred years old,) 
first told me of it, and I have tried it frequently 
since, on different buzzards with the same result. 
This same negro totd me that the feathers could 
not be plucked out of a bald eagle. This is true. 
You may try it any way, and scald it, and you 
cannot pull out a feather. 

Signed, JOHN PILLERS. 

Deposition taken before me, 

Signed, JAMES HUGHES, J. P. 

Third Ward—Cinciaaati. 

In the enumeration of buildings to this ward, 
I find twelve hundred and twenty-five dwelling 
houses, workshops, public stables, store houses, 
mills, factories ond offices. Of these, seven hun¬ 
dred and eighty are bricks, two are of stone, and 
four hundred and gve are frames. Besides these 
there are of public buildings,*—the Botanico- 
Medical College, and Bethel Chapel; City Water 
Works, an Engine House, two Public School 
Houses, and the new and extensive Little Miami 
Rail-Road Depot. 

Of these buildings there were at the close of 
the year 1842— 


Stone. 

Brick . 

Frame . 

Total. 

2 

535 

325 

860 

Built in 1843, 0 

69 

44 

113 

“ 1844, 0 

71 

46 

117 

“ 1845, 0 

50 

65 

115 

•- 

* 

— 


2 

725 

480 

1206 


This ward embraces most of the original im¬ 
provements of Cincinnati, in its western sec¬ 
tion; and the whole ward having been built on 
for years, there is less room for new buildings 
than in suburb wards. But many of the edifices 
put up this year and the last are of very impo¬ 
sing extent and character, such as the foundries 
of Niles & Co., on Deer Creek; Griffey, Hark- 
ness, &c., which not only cover a great space of 
ground; but are many stories in height. Four- 
fifths, at least, of this ward is built to its utmost 
capacity. 

x The Third Ward is the great beehive of Cin¬ 
cinnati. Planing machines; iron, bell, and brass 
founderies; breweries, saw, oil and rolling mills; 
boiler yards, boat and machine shops, &c., con¬ 
tribute an extensive share of its business. 


Bnihwn Dealings here. 

In the early ages of a community, and before 
banks and the mint afford a currency for the 
people, not only is one description of goods bar¬ 
tered for another, but debts are contracted, pay¬ 
able in trade. Many amusing specimens of due 
Mils and other contracts have fallen under my 
notice, which illustrate this state of things in the 


early days of Cincinnati, and some of them have 
gone to press in my columns. 

■ I have before me a due bill of a, farmer of 
Hamilton county, dated 1793, for professional 
services to one of our first lawyers,/rst in every 
sense of the term* “ for a cow and calf—payable 
next spring.” Another due bill of the same 
period is for thirty dollars, the debt having been 
incurred on the same score, payable in pork. It 
seems pork has always been a staple here; but 
the present dwellers in Cincinnati probably do 
not suppose it ever formed the currency. Flour 
was exchanged in early days here extensively 
with the bakers, pound for pound, the baker ma¬ 
king quite a iair profit under the operation. In 
store dealings, change was made by giving a row 
or two of pins or a few needles. 

Such is society, always, in its first stages. 

Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute. 

The 8th anniversary exhibition of this institu¬ 
tion closed on Saturday last. It fell short in the 
number and variety of articles displayed, as 
compared with some of its predecessors, and the 
place of exhibition, the only one, on the whole, 
suited to its purposes, was not well adapted 
either for display or access. The Fair, making 
these allowances, however, was creditable to those 
concerned in getting it up. There were many 
splendid trophies of the ingenuity, taste, and 
excellence of our Cincinnati artizans, and various 
interestinu contributions in the fine arts, and of 
curiosities both of nature and art. 

I have not space in the restricted limits of my 
columns to notice more than a few articles, whose 
number corresponds with the catalogue. 

No. 2. An extremely ingenious, efficient and 
cheap apparatus for roasting coffee thoroughly 
and equally, and at the same time to preserve the 
aroma from escaping, as it always does when 
burnt in an open vessel. 

7 and 26. A variety of locks from Glenn &. 
McGregor, of unrivalled excellence in structure, 
accuracy and finish. 

13 and 25. Bank note and fancy engravings, 
from Rawdon, Wright & Hatch, and Tappan, 
Carpenter & Co., rival establishments here, equal 
to any thing in the United States. 

14. Cards of Hinges, and a great variety of 
building Hardware of malleable iron from Miles 
Greenwood. There is nothing in the city of 
greater importance, in the various aspects of the 
subject, than Greenwood’s manufacturing opera¬ 
tions, and a minute examination there of these 
various articles can alone do justice to their 
merit and value. 

30. Various specimens of book binding, by 
Jacob Ernst, all of the best quality, and some 
of them truly magnificent, especial!y*a Doway 
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bible, ordered for the new Cathedral, and Mc- 
Kenney *8 Indian Biography and Portraits, intend¬ 
ed to be sent by Bishop Purcell to Rome, as a 
present to the Pope. 

5, 38, and 119. Daguerreotypes, from E. C. 
Hawkins, Abel Shawk, Faris & Plumbe, all of 
great excellence. Avery interesting case afford¬ 
ing the portraits of the early pioneers of Cincin¬ 
nati, attracted general notice. 

44. Specimens of Parlor Grates and Fire 
Stands, from Horton & Baker, a variety of ele¬ 
gant patterns, beautifully executed. 

46. Various specimens of dyeing by William 
Teasdale, who has this year not only maintained 
his usual excellence, but appears to have driven 
his competitors from the field. 

49,13. Specimens of Umbrellas and Parasols, 
from I. Sleeper. The travelling umbrellas are a 
great convenience, and of equal excellence; all 
well worthy of a fuller examination than this 
exhibition afforded time to make. 

50. Printing Ink, from Stearns & Co., of va¬ 
rious qualities, all equal to the corresponding ar¬ 
ticles from the East. 

57. An improved Hose Reel, from I. & B. 
Bruce, a model of taste and beauty. The lamps, 
brass and plating work cannot be surpassed any 
where. 

68. A large balance of 1500 lb. capacity, by 
P. Medearis, of such exquisite accuracy, that, 
notwithstanding its great size and weight, and 
its resting on a solid wall, the mere passing of 
the visiters over the floor kept it in constant vi¬ 
bration. 

94. A lithograph of the steamboat York town, 
by J. B. Rowse, an admirable engraving, by a 
young Cincinnati artist, of one of our most splen¬ 
did boats. This piece of work needs no eulogium 
of mine. 

79, 102. Valise, Carpet-bag, and Ladies’-bag, 
saddle and harness. Of these it suffices to say 
that they are from the establishment of Isaac 
Young. 

104. Fire Engine and Garden Hose, from 
Paddock & Campbell; abundant proof that these j 
articles can be made as good and as cheap here 
as elsewhere. 

There are a number of other articles to which 
I have not time to refer, particularly, as speci¬ 
mens of Hair Mattrass work, Marble Mantles, 
Lard Oil of Emery, Cheever, and others; Whips 
and Canes from C. Penrose; Baskets sent by Bal- 
lauf; Fancy Chairs from W. H. Ross, Hats from 
C. R. Camp; Japaned ware of Greenfield & Win- 
chell; Paddle Wheel for steamboats, by Chase & 
Cole; Flutes by J. D. Douglass; Glass paper from 
J. Van Amringe; Cotton Batting of J. A. Rich¬ 
ardson, and a Patent Detector Bank Door Lock, 
by Glenn and McGregof, many of which are re¬ 


markable for their ingenuity and taste, and oth* 
ers for their excellence in materials and work¬ 
manship. 


Robert Elliott. 

One of the few marble monuments in the Pres¬ 
byterian burying ground, on Twelfth street, has 
been erected to the memory of one of the early 
business men of this region, and in some sense, 
one of the pioneers of the west. I refer to Col. 
Robert Elliott, who, in connection with Col. Eli 
Williams, of Hagarstown, Md., was one of the 
several contractors of supplies for Wayne’s Ar¬ 
my, on his march to the Indian country. Vari¬ 
ous incorrect accounts having been published of 
the circumstances attending his death, I put upon 
record the following from an authentic source, 
and which I believe is the truth in the premises. 

Col. Elliott was a native of Pennsylvania; bad 
settled in Hagarstown, and at the period to 
which I am to refer, 1794, was out west superin¬ 
tending the deliveries of his contracts. He left 
Fort Hamilton, accompanied by a waiter, taking 
what is now called the Winton road, to Cincin¬ 
nati. On reaching about four miles of his 
journey, he was fired on by the savages in am¬ 
bush and killed. He fell from his horse, which 
made his way back to Hamilton, followed by the 
servant upon the other horse. Elliott was an un¬ 
commonly large man, being both tall and heavy, 
and weighed nearly three hundred pounds. He 
wore a wig, which of course came off under the 
application of the scalping knife, without exhibit¬ 
ing marks of blood, to the great surprise of the 
Indians, who viewed it as a great imposition, and 

spoke of it afterwards as “ a d-- lie.” The 

horse was a remarkable one—worth one hundred 
and twenty dollars in those days, when it requi¬ 
red a good horse' to bring seventy-five dollars. 
He was a dark brown, but just where a pillion 
would have been fastened to the saddle, and ex¬ 
actly corresponding with it in size and shape, was 
a space entirely white. Elliott’s body was boxed 
up and put into his own wagon, and sent the 
next day to Cincinnati for burial, the waiter ac¬ 
companying it, and riding the Col’s, horse. Near¬ 
ly, if not exactly where Elliott had been killed 
the day before, a ball from Indians in ambush 
killed the servant also, the horse escaping as be¬ 
fore to Hamilton, and the wagoner flying for his 
life. The box was broken open by the savages 
in expectation of it containing something of value. 
It was left, on discovering the contents, only the 
wagon horses being carried off. A party was 
then detached from the fort, which delivered the 
body at Fort Washington, and it was buried in 
the usual burying ground, at the corner of Main 
and Fourth streets. Many years after, his son. 
Commodore Jesse D. Elliott, then on a visit t» 
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this city, having ascertained the place of his in- 
terment, removed the body to the present burial 
ground of the First Presbyterian Society, erect-' 
ing, as the table itself states, the monument to 
the memory of his father, Col. Elliott. 


Steam Sash Factory. 

There seems to exist a general conspiracy in 
Cincinnati, to put down the sales of eastern arti¬ 
cles to the south and west of the whole United 
Slates, and a systematic effort to introduce arti¬ 
cle by article into our manufacture here by ma¬ 
chinery of what has heretofore been fabricated 
merely by hand, so as to command the Supply of 
those markets at rates which defy competition in 
the Atlantic cities. 

I have already referred to the bedsteads, bu¬ 
reaus, tables, &c., made by steam propelled ma¬ 
chinery. My present notice relate^ to the supply 
of window sash, which is now turned out under 
the same process. 

Mr. S. Vanemmon , occupying the upper story 
of Bicknell & Jenkins’ new planing machine, on 
Canal, between Race and Elm streets, has just 
put into operation au ingenious series of machine¬ 
ry, which takes the raw material of lumber in 
its roughest state, and, as its finishing touch, pre¬ 
sents window sash of every desired size, ready 
fitted for use, at a saving of labour, time and ex¬ 
pense of nearly fifty per cent, on the old system 
of manufacture. 

The boards in their rough state are first cross 
cut to the necessary length by a circular saw; 
taken to the facing machine, where they are 
planed by the action of a wheel of great power 
and steadiness, having bitts which act successive¬ 
ly on the surface of the boards to reduce it to an 
uniform evenness and smoothness. The boards 
are then taken to a slitting machine, where they 
acquire the necessary breadth for their various 
purposes; and thence to an instrument which 
adds a delicate and perfect moulding to the vari¬ 
ous parts of the sash. Lastly, the sash rails are 
taken to a machine which forms the mortices 
and tenons with great exactness, as well as rapidi¬ 
ty, the whole operation of turning out the sash 
being by machinery, except the pinning together 
the entire frame. Some idea of the celerity of 
these operations may be formed by observing the 
movement of the slitting wheel, which performs 
twenty-five hundred revolutions in a minute, a 
degree of speed which mocks the power of the 
eye, to discern form or colour to the saw. 

Most of the machinery is the invention of Mr. 
Vanemmon, and all of it is highly ingenious and 
efficient. 

It must be obvious from this statement that 
eash can thus be furnished for home, and es¬ 
pecially distant points in the west and south, 


cheaper and of better quality than have hereto¬ 
fore been supplied to those markets. 


Human Ufe. 

It is melancholy to reflect how large a portion 
of life is lost or wasted before we learn its value. 
I do not know how it is with others; as to my¬ 
self, I rarely close a day without regretting that 
it is not three or four hours longer. Of course I 
have little sympathy with those who kill time 
purposely and avowedly. 

But take the case of a professedly industrious 
individual, and deduct lost and wasted time, and 
see even in a long life how little is left. Suppose 
our subject has reached his three score years and 
ten, a hale, vigorous old man. Deduct eight 
hours for sleep, and, on an average for each day, 
two hours for meals, between eating and waiting 
for them; and for dressing and undressing, wash¬ 
ing, shaving, and other kindred employments, 
two hours more. Here is half the life time, or 
thirty-five years spent to no result. 

The ordinary maladies of childhood, the dis¬ 
eases and accidents of maturer years, will deduct 
at least one day to the week, or one-seventh of 
the residue, say five years. This brings the pe¬ 
riod down to thirty years. 

Deduct from this, time idly wasted, especially 
in youth in unprofitable reading, and still more 
unprofitable company, and it will probably re¬ 
duce the residue to fifteen years, actively and 
profitably spent. 

This calculation refers to, perhaps, the most 
favourable view that can be taken of the subject. 
What period of life can those be said to live who 
have left the world no better, richer, wiser or 
happier for their existence! 


When a poor man gives, he begs. 

There is a Spanish proverb, “A poor man who 
gives, hegs ,” of which I have been forcibly re¬ 
minded by the contemptible practice which many 
Americans, unworthy of the name, indulge in 
forwarding presents to crowned heads, and men 
of authority and wealth, in various parts of the 
world. The latest case is that of Mr. Day, a two 
penny gumeleastic manufacturer in New York 
City, who lately exchanged with the Bey of Tu¬ 
nis a pair of Indian rubber boots and breeches, 
accompanied with an Indian rubber boat, for 
a gold snuff box set with diamonds, valued at 
$2,500. Allah Biomillah! no doubt exclaimed 
the barbarian, when he examined his costly elas¬ 
tic treasure. 

I well remember many years ago, a series of 
plough inventors or improvers sent their plough 
patterns to the Emperor Alexander, the mighty 
Czar of Muscovy, as presents. They were all 
graciously received and paid for like Mr. Day’s 
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present, in rings, snuff boxes, &c. The ship¬ 
ment of ploughs increased to such an extent as 
to point his majesty out as the great patron of 
agriculture for the wide world, at last the em¬ 
peror’s patience, or his rings, &c., began to give 
out. Accordingly, the receipt of the next plough 
that came was acknowledged by the present of 
its predecessor of the same kind, which effectu¬ 
ally stopped this species of speculation in the 
I Russian market. I fear his Tunisian highness 
must send back his India rubbers in exchange 
for his next present, unless he is prepared to 
empty his treasury. 


Prom the Wheeling Times. 

History and Tradition. 

1 We have heard some persons remark, on the 
strength of traditions, that our account of M’Col- 
loch’s leap, given some days since, was not strict¬ 
ly correct as relates to the circumstances attend¬ 
ing it. The facts we related are such as they 
appear in the most authentic records to which 
| we have access. There are always variations in 

I I the traditions by which all incidents are handed 
down; but so long as they do not change the 
fact* of the case, they are of but little import¬ 
ance. History will be made up of the earliest 
printed accounts of transactions, and thus, wheth¬ 
er they are literally correct or not, they become 
established as facts. 

In this sense we refer to incidents most inter¬ 
esting in the history of our town and surround- 
, ing country. We do not profess any great 
knowledge of our early history; but we have of¬ 
ten referred to the productions of our former fel¬ 
low-townsman, Geo.S. M’Kiernan, who devoted 
much time to the examination of all the papers 
connected with the early history of this city and 
the surrounding country. We have not many of 
his pages at hand; but we have often perused 
them and others, and often reflected with regret 
that so few of us had taken the pains to make 
ourselves familiar with the history of the fron¬ 
tiersmen who settled on the ground we inhabit, 
when almost every leaf covered an arrow, and 
every tree shaded an Indian and a foe. 
i We do not know what may be the feelings of 
others; but we never pass a plain grave stone 
standing between Wheeling and Grave Creek, 
without a feeling of awe, and suffering our mind 
i to wander back to the days of Indian warfare, of 
blood and carnage, of war whoops, of Indians, 
scalping knifes, and tomahawks. That stone 
bears this inscription, “This humble stone is 
erected to the memory of Captain Foreman and 
twenty-one of his men, who were slain by a band 
of ruthless savages—the allies of a civilized na¬ 
tion of Europe—on the 25th of September, 1777. 

So sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest.” 

This stone stands in a retired spot about seven 
miles from Wheeling, and just where the hill ap¬ 
proaches the river to commence what is called 
the Grave Creek “ narrows.” So fine a place for 
ambush could scarcely be found elsewhere, and 
it is by no means surprising that the Indians suc¬ 
ceeded in cutting off nearly the whole force.— 
Grave Creek had then a fort, having been settled 
by Mr. Joseph Tomlinson, only one year after 


the settlement of Wheeling by the Zanes, in 1770. 

On the 25th of September, 1777, a smoke was 
seen from the Wheeling fort in the direction of 
Grave Creek. Apprehensions were entertained 
that the smoke was caused by the Indians burn¬ 
ing the fort at Grave Creek. Foreman, with 
forty-five men, marched down to Grave Creek, 
and finding all safe there, started home. When 
they had reached the foot of the narrows, Mr. 
Lynn, an old Indian fighter, advised Capt. Fore¬ 
man to return by the ridge route and thus secure 
themselves against any attack by the Indians, 
whom he presumed saw them go down from the 
opposite side of the river, and intended attacking 
them on their return. 

The captain did not rely sufficiently on the 
opinion of Lynn, and continued up the valley, 
while Lynn and some of the soldiers went over 
the ridge. The last were safe; but when Fore¬ 
man with his men had nearly reached the place 
where the stone now stands, they found some 
trifling Indian trinket in the road before them. 
Their attention was attracted by it, and at the 
instant, half a dozen Indians stepped into the 
path before them, and as many in the rear, and 
then, as they attempted to meet their assailants, 
on every side, and from every bush, an Indian 
rose up. They were butchered without the re¬ 
motest hope of escape or successful defence. 

A few reached the hill; some succeeded in 
climbing it; but the majority were shot as they 
went up, and either killed or lamed. Capt. Fore¬ 
man fought well, but was among the first who 
fell. The number killed was twenty-two, and it 
is supposed that the Indian force was not less 
than three or four hundred. This was among the 
most bloody of the frontier skirmishes, and de¬ 
serves to be placed on record, not on account of 
any particular courage or skill, but as it shows 
the determined boldness of the savage foe with 
which our frontiersmen had to coutend. 


The Fuschia. 

Mr. Shepherd, the accomplished conservator of 
the Botanical Gardens at Liverpool, is the au¬ 
thority for the following anecdote respecting the 
introduction of that elegant flower shrub, the 
Fuschia, into the green houses of Europe. Old 
Mr. Lee, a well known nursery-man and florist* 
at Greenwich, near London, about fifty year* 
ago, was one day showing his variegated treasures: 
to a person who suddenly turned and said, “well, 
you have not in your whole collection so pretty 
a flower as one I saw to-dav in a window at 
Wapping!” “ Indeed, and what was this Phoenix 
like?” “ Why, the plant was beautiful, and the 
flowers hung down like tassels from the drooping 
branches, their colour was the deepest crimson, 
and in the centre a fold of rich purple.” 

Particular inquiries were made as to the exact 
whereabouts, and Mr. Lee posted off to the place, 
where he discovered the object of bis pursuit, and 
immediately pronounced it a new plant. He saw 
and admired. 

Entering the humble dwelling, he said, “ my 
good woman, this is a nice plant of yours; I 
should like to buy it.” 

“Ah, sir! I could’nt sell it for no money, it 
was brought me from foreign parts by my hus¬ 
band, who has gone again, and I must keep it for 
his sake.” 

“ But I must have it.” 

“ No, sir, I can’t spare it.” 

“ Here,” emptying his pockets, “ here is gold, 
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silver and copper,” (his stock amounting to more 
than eight guineas.) 

“ Well a day, sure this is a power of money.” 

“ ’Tis yours, and the plant is mine, my good 
woman. I’ll give you one of the first young 
ones I rear, to keep for your husband’s sake. I 
will, indeed.” 

The bargain was struck, a coach called, in 
which old Mr. Lee and his apparently dearly 
urchased flower was deposited. On returning 
ome, his first work was to strip off and destroy 
every blossom and bud; the plant was divided into 
small cuttings which were forced into bark beds 
and hot beds, and again subdivided. Every effort 
was employed to multiply the plant. Mr. Lee 
became the delighted possessor of three hundred 
fiischia8, all giving promise of fine blossom. The 
two which first expanded were placed in his 
window. A lady came in, “ why, Mr. Lee, my 
dear Mr. Lee, where did you get this charming 
flower?” 

“ ’Tis a new thing, my lady, pretty, is it not?” 

“Pretty! 'tis lovely! its price?” 

“A guinea, your ladyship,” and one of the 
two plants that evening stood in beauty on her 
ladyship’s table in her boudoir. 

My dear Charlotte! where did you get that 
elegant flower?” 

“ Oh, ’tis a new thing, I saw it at old Mr. 
Lee’s; pretty, is it not?” 

“Pretty! ’tis beautiful! what did it cost?” 

“ Only a guinea, and there was another left.” 

The visiter’s horse trotted off to the suburb, 
and a third beauteous plant graced the spot from 
whence the first had been taken. The second 
guinea was paid, and the fuschia adorned another 
drawing-room of fashion. This scene was re¬ 
peated as new calls were made bv persons attract¬ 
ed by the beauty of the plant. Two plants, grace¬ 
ful and bursting into flower, were constantly seen 
on the same spot. He gladdened the faithful 
sailor’s wife with the promised flower, and before 
the season closed, nearly three hundred guineas 
jingled in his purse, the produce of the single 
shrub from the window at Wapping, as a reward 
for old Mr. Lee’s taste, skill and deoision. 


Benefit of Advertising, 

Our fellow citizen Isaac Young, whose taste in 
such matters is well known, got up, some time 
since, a neat lithograph business card, decorated 
with fancy trunks and other professional devices. 

A friend of his on Lower Market, being about 
to visit England, Mr. Y. gave him some of the 
lithographs to be left at Birmingham, Manches¬ 
ter, Sheffield, &c., which was accordingly done. 

On Saturday evening, a genteel stranger, evi¬ 
dently an Englishman, accosted Mr. Young at 
his saddler shop, “ Mr. Young, I presume.”— 
Young bowed assent. “ I saw your card at Ib- 
hotson & Sons, Sheffield,”—a heavy cutlery es¬ 
tablishment there—“ and I made up my mind if 
f visited America to buy a trunk of you, and 
really, sir,” added he, “ I saw nothing in New 
York or Philadelphia in this line, like these Cin¬ 
cinnati articles.” “ They tell me,” added the 
stranger, “ that this place was a forest fifty years 
•go; ean it be possible.” 


Mr. Young sold the Englishman several other 
articles besides the trunk, feeling as much grati¬ 
fication in finflBg Cincinnati and himself so well 
appreciated abroad, as in the profit he might have 
made by the sale. 

Irish Ingenuity. 

An intelligent traveller in Ireland recently re¬ 
marked one peculiarity of the people. He says 
“ every peasant I met asked me the same ques¬ 
tion, namely —what time v of i day it was!” An 
Irish gentlemau bet a dozen of claret with an 
English officer, that he would ride from Cork to 
Mallow on a market day without being once 
asked this question—and won, too—simply by 
putting the question himself before any other per¬ 
son could do so. 

Anecdote. 

Judge Dooly, of Georgia, was remarkable for 
hiB wit, as well as other talents. At one place 
where he attended Court, he was not pleased 
with his entertainment at the tavern. On the 
first day of the Court, a hog, under the name of 
a pig, had been cooked whole and laid on the ta¬ 
ble. No person attacked it. It was brought the 
next day, and the next, and treated with the same 
respect; and it was on the table on the day on 
which the Court adjourned. As the party fin¬ 
ished their dinner, Judge Dooly rose from the ta¬ 
ble, and in a solemn manner addressed the Clerk, 
“ Mr. Clerk,” said he, “ dismiss that hog upon 
his recognizance until the first day of the next 
Court. He has attended so faithfully.during the 
present term, that I don’t think it will be neces¬ 
sary to take any security.” 

In a Predicament. 

“ Hallo, Jim, how are you,” inquired a young 
man of a friend whom he had called upon, and 
found confined to his chamber. 

“ I’m not well!” 

“Not well! what’s the matter with you?” 

«« I’m in a predicament.” 

In a predicament! How do you make that 
out?” 

“ I have not paid my board these six weeks.” 

“ Is that all? why my dear fellow you don’t 
pretend to say that is the cause of your illness!” 

“ Yes, but I do ! They won’t allow me to go 
away till I pay my board, and they won’t allow 
me to eat till I settle up.” 

His friend picked up his hat and remarked he 
must begone. j 
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St. Petflt’a Catfiedml* 

The Hew Reman Catholic Catbedrai, op flam 
street, after progressing nearly five years in its 
erection, hag.become so far advanced to its com¬ 
pletion as to admit of its consecration} and the. re¬ 
ligious rites and ceremonies peculiar to that faith 
wilt therefore be celebrated for that purpose on 
Sabbath, the .3d November next, which is the 
day following that of AU Saints Day in the cal¬ 
endar of that church. • ' 

As muoh interest*** felt of this, subject by a 
■hare of my •readers, I havp psepatg# some inter¬ 
esting statistics in reference to jfcp edifice, which, 
when completed, wihj^^he finest building in the 
west, and the mqgiffeu^jg^NI appearance of 
any of the Cathdjit&ls ih thferUnifed States be¬ 
longing to the Ronsaa^Gatholio Church, the-me¬ 
tropolitan edifice in Baltimore not excepted. 

St. Peter’s Cathedral is a parallelogram of two* 
hundred feet in length, by eighty in breath. It 
is fifty-fijre.foet from floor to ceiling. The roof 
is partly .supported by, the side walls, which as 
well as the front, average four feet in thickness, 
but principally upon eighteen free-stone pillars, 
nine on each side, which are, of three, and a half 
feet diameter and thirty-three feet in height. 
The ceiling is of .stucco work of a.rich and expen¬ 
se character, winch renders, if equal iu beauty to 
any cathedral in the wofld, as I am authorised to 
say by competent judges, although executed in 
this instance by Mr, T-Vyto** a Cincinnati artist, 
for a price loss than one half of what it would 
have cost in Europe. The main walls are built 
of Dayton limestone, of which this building fam¬ 
ished the first example in Cincinnati. The base- 
meat is of the blue limestone of-the Ohio river, 
and forms an appropriate contrast with .the su¬ 
perstructure. The tower and steeple are not yet 
finished; It is contemplated to put up a chime 
of the usual number and range of bells. Hie Ca¬ 
thedral wJH he finished with a centre aisle of six 
feet, and two aisles for processional purposes, 
eleven feet each, adjoining the side-walks. The 
residue oi the space will form one hundred and 
forty :pews ten feet in length. The roof js. com¬ 
posed of iron plates whdse seams are codied with 
a composition of coal tar and sand, which rear 
deni it impervious to water. The edifice was 
put up under the superintendence of Mr. Be my 
Waiter, and has cost short of 190,000, with the 
addition of"$24,900 for the half square whioh it 
oocupisf iu part Not a drop of ardent spirits 
was consumed in its emotion, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the unmanageable shape and size of fixe materi¬ 
als, not an accident occurred in the whole progress 
of the work. Every man employed about it was 
paid off every Saturday night) and as the princi¬ 
pal: part of the labour was performed at a season 
uf the year when working hands are not usually 


employed to their advantage, the heavy disburse¬ 
ments have proved a seasonable and sensible 
benefit to the labouring class. The payments 
were made in cash, also, the principle of giving 
orders for work net being- resorted tohere.^ 

Let me new advert to its interior op edition, as 
-it wifi exhibit itself when .ready for the services 
of the 2d proximo. An altar of the purest tC«- 
rara marble, made by Ghiapprt of Genoa, occu¬ 
pies the west end of the Cathedral. This is em¬ 
bellished with a centre piece* being a .circle With 
rays, around whieh wteajths -and. flowers a*e 
beautifully chimfed. Ibis represented to fa# by 
those who possess mare knowledge and taste m 
such subjects than I pretend to,as a piqe# ef ex* 
quisito design and Workmanship, At foe oppo¬ 
site opd is put up an immense organ ef forty-four 
stops and twenty-seven hundred pipes, lately 
finished by Sk&waky 6f v our city, which cost 
$5,401). One of < these pipes alone is thirty-three 
feet long, and weighs four hundred pounds. 
There is no doubt that thisis an instrument su¬ 
perior in size,tone and power to any hmtheoou- 
tinent, that in the German Reman Catholic 
Church at Beitimore, by Schwab, perhaps, att¬ 
empted. The following paintings will occupy 
the various compartments ini the Cathedral: 

. St. Freer liberated by the Angel. ' 

Descent from the Cross. 

Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin. 

St. Jerome in the attitude of listening 46 foe 
trumpet announcing the finaL judgment. 

Christ in the Garden. ri 

• Flight into Egypt. *■ y './ * - ' 

The iS t. Pater is by well known as the 

befcd ofthe Spanish ochoel; and was a present to 
Bishop Fehwrok .by Caitfinvl Fetch, uncle to 
Napoleon. The others are by some of the first 
artists in Europe. » 

The two windows next the altar am ef stained 
glass, and serve to give us ef the west an idea of 
that f tyle of difiiisiqg light to edifice* devoted to 
religious purposes iu the eld world. ' ' 

* There will be the largest, assemblage of prw* 
lates and subordinate clergy of tbechuroh on the 
occasion of consecrating St. Petex's, which has 
evfer been gathered in Cincinnati. Archbishop 
EcoUttan , of: Baltimore; the Bifoqp* Piaget, ef 
Louisville; Miles , of Nashville; iforuti, of Mib* 
wnukie; Menrick , of' St. Louis; Gkanehe , of 
Natchez; 04a 'MUandfere, of Vineeanpej Eiir*' 
mU r of Cincinnati, and theCpadjntor foshopofN. 
.York, MeCUskty, attended by theuswal retinue 
of vicars general, pastors of congregations, acoly¬ 
tes, foe., will perform the gonsecration services 
These will no doubt be an immense attend¬ 
ance upon that day from all parts ofthe west, ae 
well as spectators from our own oity. 

I learn upon inquiry, that $t ceremonies of 
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(he day cOUUttenceat six o’clock, A. M., and that 
to a great extent they will teke^lae# outeide o^ 

1 the Cathedral and within the Cathedral grounds*, 
Borne of the rites; require the floor of the build¬ 
ing \o be kept free for the paseege add repassage 
of those engaged in the consecration services. 

* In the afternoon the Cathedral will be thrown 
•pen for public worship. 

Rev’d. J. F. Wood, d native ns it were of our 
city, will deliver an address on that occasion to 
the audience assembled outside, explanatory of 
the exercises, &c., of the day. 

I have devoted a larger share to-day to thia 
than is usually alloted in the Advertiser to such 
subjects; but much inquiry has been directed to 
this matter, and I have collected or ascertained 
these (hots to gratify thecurieus on such topics. 

dMmal sf Jsln 4b Jssfusns. 

Who has not heard of the Moravians? A band 
of Christian brethren who were the first since 
the days of the Apostles to embark in the mis¬ 
sionary enterprise; and in the lapse of anhundred 
years after, having wakened up in some sense to 
their duty various powerful and extensive de¬ 
nominations of Christians, are stHl as they al¬ 
ways have been in proportion to their numbers 
at home, the largest body of missionaries in the 
world. . ■ * .,| 

More than one hundred years since ia colony 
-of the Unita* fratrum^ or Moravians, emigrated to 
Pennsylvania, and made settlements in Bethle¬ 
hem and Nazareth, in Northampton, and Litiz,in 
Lancaster counties, in that state. Having suc¬ 
ceeded in placing the Indians te the north and 
west under * the influences of civilization and 
Christianity to a great extent, they formed mis¬ 
sionary establishments in what were then the 
forests of Ohio, their principal settlements being 
on the waters of the Muskingum. Here they 
ooocoedod also ill gathering churches among the 
.Indiana of -the west; and up to 1782, the period 
of the memorable massacre, by a horde of white 
oarages from Western Pennsylvania and Vir¬ 
ginia, which has rendered their memory for ever 
.infamous, the labours of these brethren were 
abundantly aaccessful in causing the desolate 
and solitary places to be glad, and the wilderness 
to blossom oaths rose* 

What dangers had tobe'met and privations en¬ 
dured by these missionaries', mayte judged by 
the history of early pioneers,of Keutucky and 
Ohio. • The narrative which, follows gives a 
graphic picture, by one ef that bqnd who labour¬ 
ed with Spongenberg, geisberger, Senseman and 
Heokowolder, for a long series of yean in the 
Caps*. I give it from the journal—hitherto un¬ 
published—in .hit own, worded 
. “ My father,/. Juogmnn , was a Huguenot, 


driveu from France in 1720, by the persecutions 
of that date. He fled to Heokenheim, Germany, 
where he found employment as a teacher ef 
mathematics and music. After remaining there 
eleven years, he emigrated to America in 1731, 
landing in Rhode Island, after enduring, with 
ethers, almost unheard of sufferings on board the 
vessel in which he embarked from Germany. I 
was born in Hookenheim, shortly after his arri¬ 
val there, April 19,1720, anfl with the rest of the 
family accompanied him on the voyage. 

“ There had been a great emigration from Ger¬ 
many to America, which had been encouraged 
by letters received-frO% th# emigrants. My pa¬ 
rents concluded *«# that country also, and 
came by water frdm jTeckenhausen to Rotter¬ 
dam, whence they sailef on' a vessel bound to 
America, having one hundred and fifty-six pas¬ 
sengers, besides the ship’s crew, expecting to 
reach that country in six weeks, although pro¬ 
visioned for twelve. We put into Falmouth, 
England, where we remained three weeks, taking 
on more passengers. We again sailed, and 
twelve days afterwards the captain observed that 
we were now one half our journey, which filled 
our heart*with thankfulness and rejoicing. But 
we were becalmed—wished soon after with a 
dreadful storm—ahd after being eight weeks out 
from England, were put on short allowance of 
bread and water, the last foUr weeks having no 
bread at Oil, and but one pint of water per day 
to supply father, sister, and myself—my younger 
sister, step-mother, and her two children having 
died under their sufferings. We wefe^ obliged to 
purchase cats at one shilling and six pence, and 
rats and mice at < six pence each, and buy what 
waters? 6 needed for subsistence. We found out 
that tile vi 1 lanous purpose of the captain was to 
starve us all to death, that he might obtain our 
effects, in which he succeeded te A great extent, 
only* forty-eight of the passengers surviving to 
reach the land, and those only escaped by revolt¬ 
ing on the captain, and compelling him to make 
the American shore, where we landed, after being 
twenty-five weeks on our passage from Rotter¬ 
dam. Judge the state of suffering in which we 
ail were, and our indignation on finding out that 
■the captain and crew had secret supplies hidden 
in the long boat On landing, four Indians 
stepped on hoard the vessel, of whom one of the 
passengers who could speak a little English, fel¬ 
ling on his knees, supplicated a little'bread and 
water, and assistance to take us on shore. Our 
ghastly looks told our sufferings, and the Indiana 
returning for their friends, came down in a body 
and compelled the captain to release us all. 
They took us to tkeir cabins where we were fed 
like little children, and by the taorOy of God 
wem restored finally to health and strength, after 
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a long confinement. Bach bfenevolence in lava¬ 
ges appeared amazing to us. ' After being thus 
recruited, which took five months, my father 
concluded to rtmove to Philadelphia, and bought 
ohe hundred acres of land in the neighbourhood 
for fifteen pounds ten shillings;” 

Here the family settled down in peace and 
comfort, and soon prospered in their Wofldly eir* 
cumstances. The father married again, built a 
distillery and brew house, and carried on a cooper 
shop. The son cut himself severely with an axe, 
and nft one knowing what to prescribe, ha mixed 
white and yolk of eggs in some fresh butter of. 
which he made a poultice, applying it as trot as 
could be borne, taking gunpowder inwardly, and 
effected a cure. He now gets acquainted with 
the Moravians at Bethlehem, under whose preach¬ 
ing he becomes under religious .exercise, and 
joins the society. I shall resume his journal in 
my next. 


Steamer Great Britain. 

It is a curious circumstance that the progress 
of steamboat building for ocean navigation has 
just brought us, as the point of perfection, to the 
model and proportions of the first vessel of which 
we have any record. I allude to the ark built 
by Noah. The dimensions of the Great Britain 
are—length three hundred and twenty-two feet, 
breadth of beam fifty feet, depth thirty-one and a 
half feet The dimensions of the ark wero—length 
three hundred cubits, breadth fifty cubits, depth 
thirty cubits. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
ark was nearly twice the size in depth, breadth 
and length of the steamboat, the cubit being 
twenty-two inches. Both had upper, lower, and 
middle stories. 

If, after the experience and accumulated 
knowledge of forty centuries, we have not im¬ 
proved on the proportions of the first sea vessel, 
after resorting to every shape and species of 
water craft, have we not here an additional argu¬ 
ment to the truth of divine revelation, that a 
vessel so completely adapted to its piurpose, must 
have been planned by the Great Architect of the 
Universe. “ As for God, his work is perfect .” 

Irish Wit tend Humour. 

I was much struck with tta peculiarities of the 
Dublin' audience. The natflraal anthem, follow¬ 
ed by M St. Patrick^ day,” was invariably played 
ia the course of every evening’s performance at 
the Crow Street Theatre. These two airs con¬ 
stituted the barometer of public opinion. When 
leased, Pat applauded both. But if things did’nt 
go to his liking, he vented his spleen on the first, 
sad applauded hie own national air in proportion. 
At all times, the gallery stamped an accompani¬ 
ment to this latter, as well as to all other popu- 
k* Sirs, besides joining in chorus. But when a 
ftew Lord and Lady Lieutenant visited the theatre 


for the first time/Pat’s peculiarities became muf- 
diverting. v <» 

“Pat Mooney!” shouts a voice in the gnltagr. 

“ Halloo!” answers Pat, from the opposite sdie. , 
Voice. —Can you see ’em, Pat? (Meaning the’; 
Lord and Lady Lieutenant) 

Pat Mooney.—I can. 

Voice* —Weil, what’s he like? 

Pat Mooney.—Oh, mighty like a grazier, er a 
middle-man. Any way, he has a good long nose ' 
of bis own. (Loud laughter, in which his Lord* 
shipjoins.) w 

Voice. —Is he clever,,think you? 

Pat Mooney. —I’d be sorry to make him sinse- 
keeper. (Laughter agaih.) 

Voice. —'Does ho low good-natured? 

Pat Mooney. —Well he does, and enjoys a joke, 
too—Heaven bless him!—like a gentleman as v 
he is. 

Voice .—Then we’ll not have to send him hack? 
Pat Mooney .—No, I don’t think we* shall. 
We may get a worse. .(Roars of laughter.}. 
They say he’s mighty generous, and means to 
spend his money amongst ui like a prince. 

\ Gallery. —We’ll keep him, then— two’ ll keep 
him. Three cheers, lads—three cheers for the. 
Lord Lieutenant! (Cheers and laughter.) 

Voice. —Well, and what’s she like, Pat? 

Pat Mooneyi —Oh, nothing particular, 
net frighten a home. (Roars, her ladyship join** 
ine.) 

Voice .—Is she tall? 

Pat Mooney.— Wait till she stands dp. 

Voice. —May be she’s stout, Pat? * * 

Pat Mooney ,—Faint you may say that, Itt . 
is’nt the likes of her lives pu buttermilk., 
(Roars.) •' , 

Voice.— Bo you think she’s good-natured? 

Pat Mooney.— Oh, I’ll engage she is; She has 
the real blood in her, end there's plenty of it. 
(Roars and “ Bravo!” from the gdlery.) . 

Many voices. —She’ll do then, rat? 

Pat Mooney. —Debt she win—she will. I’ll 
engage for her Ladyship. 

. Voices .—We may keep her then, may we? 

Pat Mooney ,—Och! the longer the betther— 
the longer the betther. (Roars.) It’s her Lady¬ 
ship that’ll speak the good word for the man 
that’s in thrubble, and never let the decent 
woman want that’s in the straw—God bless he*l 
Gallery Bravo! bravo! Three cheers for her 
Ladyship! Three cheers for the Lady Lieuten¬ 
ant! (Cheers and Laughter.) 

Pat Mooney, (seeing the Lord Mhyor)—My* 
sowl to ye! Deft Finnigan, is that you? 

Gallery. —Ah! ah! Is that you, Dan Finni¬ 
gan!—w that you? (Hisses and laughter.) 

Pat Mooney. —Faix! it’s good for the likes of 
us to see you ddwh anhong the gintry there, Dan 
Finnigan. (A loud laugh, at which his Lordship 
does not seem particularly pleased.) Och! you 
need’nt look up so sout at us!, Many’s the good 
time you’ve sat up here yourself; you know it is, 
you ould vinegar bottlel (Roars.) 

Voice. —Sure the world’s gone well wtth ye ft 
any way, Dan Finnigan. Yehad’nt them white 
kid gloves— 

Pat Mooney. —No, nor that grand cocked hat 
there— 

Vwee;—N'o» nor that white wand,.ye cornwr 
rant! When you kept the chandler shop, and 
cheated Mike Kelly out of a fardeu’s worth of 
pipes, and— ' 

Gallery.—Ahl ah! Who cheated Mike Kelly? 
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—Mvho cheated Mike. Kelly ? (Great coirfuaien, 
during which the Orchestra strikes up.) 

But these gallery blackguards did net always 
let their rulers off so easily. When the Duke of 
Rutland) whose family name Was Manner*, with 
the Duchess, first visited the theatre, Mooney 
and his echo were in the house also. In the in¬ 
terval between the play and, afterpiece, a voice 
was heard from one side of , the gallery, “ Who 
slept with Pig Plunket last night?” which was 
instantly answered on the opposite side by the 
reproof, “ Manners! Manners! you blackguard.” 
The Duke, himself not remarkable for bashful- 
nets, could not stand this rasping down, and 
With his Dutchess precipitately quitted the theatre. 

f " BU Clair. 

The reverse of fortune which Belisarius is said 
to have experienced, when poor, old and blind, 
he was reduced, to ask alms, Dote obolum Beli - 
sqrius is usually considered the most striking in 
history, and so extraordinary as to raise doubts 
of Us truth. Bui the downfall of the Roman 
soldier was hardly more abject, than we have 
an* authenticated Case of, in the instance of St. 
Clair. 

Arthur Clair was a patriot and soldier of 
the Revolution, high in the confidence of Gen’l. 
Washington, a good judge of men and their 
merits, and received at his hands the command of 
the troqps raised in 1701 to chastise the aggres¬ 
sions of the hostile Indians of the Northwest, as 
well as the commission of Governor of the terri¬ 
tory of that name. 

• The unfortunate issue pf that expedition is 
well known; but it is not so.well known at the 
present day, that St. Clair was little more suc¬ 
cessful in carrying on the government of the 
Territory committed to his charge, he being in¬ 
volved in continual difficulties with his associates 
ih the legislative council, as well as the judicial 
authorities. These grew Out of mistaken views 
of the nature and extent of bis authority, and had 
the effect of rendering him as odious in his civil 
capacity as he had previously become as a 
soldier. Yet St Clair, although unsuited by 
temper and disposition* and still more by the 
gout, to which he was a martyr, for the active 
and arduous labours devolving on him in the 
west, was a good man, a gallant soldier, and an 
accomplished scholar. But the campaigns of the 
west, with the exception ef that of Wayne’s, 
have never been successfully waged by other 
than western men. 6t Clair was an European, 
had hardly become Americanized thoroughly, 
when he came to the frontiers, and never was a 
w est ern man in habit or in feettngs. This was 
In fact an unfortunate appointment, a rare ex¬ 
ception in the exercise of a judgment of men and 
tnetittf, for Wbieh Washington Was remarkable. 


When the territory became a state, and the 
people of Ohio sovereigns, St Clair, like Othello, 
found his occupation gone. He had nothing to 
expect at their hands, and returned to Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where he had formerly resided. His re¬ 
sources limited at best, were soon exhausted by 
journeys to Washington to obtain the allowance 
of unsettled claims against the government 
His pecuniary circumstances become worse and 
worse, and he was finally compelled as a means 
of support to sell tokisky by the giU and pbestnvty 
by the quart , to travelers crossing the Allegheny 
ridge. 

After dragging out a miserable existence for 
several years in this mode, Congress granted him 
a small pension, which, however, he lived but a 
short period to enjoy, sinking to n melancholy 
grave under privations, which forme* habits ill 
fitted him to endure. Such was the close of a 
life, the prime of which was spent among the 
great fathers of the Revolution in council and in 
camp, as their leader or their equal. He had 
’ succeeded Hancock as President of the Continen¬ 
tal Congress, and bore armB amidst the severest 
scenes of the Revolution, and through its whole 
course. 

As usual, what was denied to the living was 
freely accorded to the dead. His countryman. 
Burns, was nearly starved to death. A tithe of 
the expense lavished on monuments to his mem¬ 
ory, recording a nation’s shame rather than the 
poet’s glory, for it needs no such record, would 
have made his life comfortable. So with St 
Clair. He too asked for bread and they gave him 
a stone. After the lapse of years, his resting 
place was traced out with some difficulty, his re¬ 
mains removed to Greensburg, Pa., where an 
obelisk twenty feet in height, erected by his Ma¬ 
sonic brethren, emblazons the bitter lie that re¬ 
publics are not ungrateful. 



A correspondent who is greatly annoyed by 
rats, and finds no remedy in the various traps, 
dogs and cats, rat butter, &c., to which he has 
resorted, asks if I cannot point out some method 
of getting rid of these vermins. He could hardly 
have applied to a better source of information, 
and as others doubtless labour under the same 
difficulty, I shall codfcnunioate my reply through 
my own columns, for general benefit 
Ih Pennsylvania, as an oktersetrietnent and an 
extensive grain*growing district, these.vermins 
ef course are abundant. There, as bore, traps 
have been resorted to with little effect, barely 
serving to act upon the young and inexperienced 
rats. The Pennsylvania Germans, finding they 
cannot extirpate the race, make it a. rule, when 
these pests become toe troublesome, to get <thh 
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neighbouring schoolmaster to write a notice to 
these rats to quit the premises, just as they would 
to any other tenant. The doeument is left in 
one of the rat holes and immediately gnawed to 
piecfcs, which is the usual acknowledgment of 
service. The rats, without delay, then take up 
their march, and may be seen traveling of a 
moonshiny night, along the public road, in bat¬ 
talions, to the dwelling or barn of the individual 
to whose premises they are directed to remove. 

I annex a copy of one of these notices, issued 
by a farmer in Lower Saucon township, North¬ 
ampton county, which may serve as a form in 
like cases. Perhaps if used here it had better be 
tranriated into English, as our Cincinnati rats 
maynot understand dutch . 

, 3?ebmtDbacf>t. 
torn fcpt> tyr bcna$rW)ta tajj ifcr frcp 
(Stttpfahg bird, hie to it cud) Hdlxr frctrofjnte gc* 
W«t> verfaffvtt iptlfi, im fall tyr Med nit t^nt, 
mtt ilpr Mebrafeniffattgcn ton He totgtfc^ric* 
frn ©cfe$. 

Slieber ® ancon tannfd^ip tharj 10 1820. 

donrab 211 mi 0. 

3d) wunf<$ bag tyr jtmt .fattd Jpeljfrcrgcr 
gc$n fott. 

1 well repollect the trial of a case before a 
magistrate in a German settlement in one of the 
western comities of Pennsylvania. John Ei$en - 
nagl$ brought suit against Jacob Breyfuss, for 
damage incurred by the said John in the said Ja¬ 
cob sending his rats to the premises of Eisen- 

nagle. The magistrate, Esq. M-, was a 

man of good sense and pome humour, and con¬ 
cluded the best way of settling such a difficulty 
was to let it take its course, alleging, however, 
that as the parties were both neighbours and on 
good terms with him, he proposed for the sake of 
saving costs, that the witnesses should be exam¬ 
ined without being sworn, which was assented 
to. The parties made their statements, and the 
witnesses were heard. It was clearly proved 
that the rats had been, up to a certain period, 
abundant at Breyfuss’ house, and scarce at Eisen- 
nagle’s, and scarce at Breyfu|a’ and plenty at 
Eisennagle’s at a later data. One of the wit¬ 
nesses proved the fact of a notice being given the 
rats by Breyfuss; but did not know to whom they 
were sent There was much irrelevant matter, 
owing to the nature of the suit After hearing 
the case fully, the Sqnire remarked that it ap¬ 
peared very probable that the rats at Eisenna- 
gie’s were the same lot which had infested Brey- 
fmm; but gravely remarked, that he Sat there not 
It judge of probabilities, but by proofs, and 
therefore, as there was no evidence to the identi¬ 
ty of the mis, or any one of them, he was con¬ 


strained to give judgment against Breyfuss for 
costs of suit. 

I have known much ill-will on this score be¬ 
tween farmers in that neighbourhood, who were 
supposed thus to have exchanged rats; but this 
was the only instance within my knowledgp in 
which things proceeded to extremities. 

Charlemagne* 

On the occasion of the late continental visit of 
Queen Victoria of England, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the great Cathedral was lighted up at < night 
from roof to door, with a brilliant display of wax 
tapers, which rendered the spectacle? as light us 
day. And this at the tomb of Charlemagne, 
whose ashes repose in this great temple—himself 
its highest trophy—one of the greatest men of 
any age or country! Napoleon, a being better 
qualified to appreciate the character of Charle¬ 
magne, behaved with more dignity and in better 
taste on his visit to the scene. In 1864, just 
when Bonaparte had progressed into Napoleon, 

I he visited Aix-la-Chapelle. Josephine, who 1 ac- 
I companied him, indulged in the caprice of sitting 
i upon the marble throne. But the Emperor, 

| though he did not control this indecoroos whim 
of his Creole wife, attired himself for the occa¬ 
sion, from a deep sense of deference to that 
mighty name, in full regimentals, and stood, si¬ 
lent, motionless, and bareheaded, before tho 
chair of Charlemagne. Charlemagne died in 
814. In 1814, ©fie thousand years afterwards, 
almost to .an hour, occurred the fall or mural 
death of Napoleon. In the course ©f the sama 
fatal year, the allied sovereigns visited the grave 
of Charles the Great, when Alexander of Rus¬ 
sia mounted his gala uniform, in imitation of 
Napoleon, while Frederick Wititara of Prussia 
appeared in an undress, and the Emperor of 
Austria in a great coat and round hat. The 
King of Prussia entered hit© all the details of 
the coronations of the German Emperors, with 
the Provost of the Chapter; but the two Empe¬ 
rors observed a profound silence. All these are 
now as silent as Charlemagne! Napoleon, Jo¬ 
sephine, Alexander, Frederick William, and 
Francis II., are cold in their graves. 

I say nothing of the military exploits of 
Charlemagne, for he has been equaled if net 
surpassed in this line. But the man, whe in 
793, conceived and commenced the plan of con¬ 
necting the Rhine and the Danube, by a canal, 
an undertaking which he was compelled by cir¬ 
cumstances to suspend, and which he never bad 
an opportunity to resume, must have had a mind 
one thousand years in advance of bis cotempo¬ 
raries, and well deserved the honors* which Na¬ 
poleon, in the plenitude of his glory* felt due to 
the Rktstrieus dead. 
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The canal connecting those two great river* of 
Europe,* was nearly completed at the last ac¬ 
counts. It was to have been opened for naviga¬ 
tion in a few days, between Ngremburg, and 
shortly after, through its whole extent, from the 
Danube to the Mayn. 

Though the completion of this great work has 
been reserved for modern time, its conception 
and commencement belong to an age and gener¬ 
ation ten. centuries distant In 793 the Emperor 
Charlemagne formed the purpose of establishing 
a water communication from one extremity of 
Europe to another, by means of a canal which 
should unit* the waters of the Rhine with those 
of the Danube. With this object an army of 
workmen was assembled, the Emperor himself 
superintending and directing their labors, and 
for several months the undertaking was most in¬ 
dustriously prosecuted. But sickness breaking 
out among the laborers, and distant wars de¬ 
manding Charlemagne’s attention, the enterprise 
was' abandoned, only to be resumed after the 
lapse of more than a thousand years. 

A Chapter on Business Signs. 

If I had space, a volume would hardly do jus¬ 
tice to this subject. Half a column must suffice 
Ui this time. 

Some partnership firms are oddly put together, 
la Philadelphia a dry goods firm on Second 
street, bore the euphonious title of Sheepshank* 

Shufflebottom. On Front street, the firm of 
Schott $ Fell carried on business. As each side 

the door bore a partner’s name, it became a 
tegular amusement of the boys to read apd call 
out as they passed by, James Schott —and Jona¬ 
than Fell. 

A sign which gave the schoolboys another 
leading exercise wa a Speakman § Say, apotheca¬ 
ries, at the corner of Market and Second streets. 
To this they gave, as commentators with a fa¬ 
vourite author-—a new reading, Speak, Man, and 

Slay* 

At Fairchild’s corner, some years ago, Dr. D., 
one of our most respectable physicians, had on 

the Main street face, “ Dr. D-, around the 

corner.” On the Front street side was another 

sign, “ Dr. D-, np stairs.” It was. no fault 

of the boys who passed the corner, if the whole 
community did not know the contents of these 
signs. 

A German by the name of Brandt, a turner by 
trade, who lived back of one of our streets, put up 
his shingle to read thus—*< Turning £5 around 
the corner,. Half the passers by, seem going to 
his shop! gj„ 

We had a barber on Front street, years ago, as 
black as the ace of clubs, earned London Porter , 
whose sign was placed conspicuously ovur the 


door. There were no coffee houses, hardly, in 
those days, and it was a constant jest among 
steamboat characters to send, thirsty souls off the 
boats to London’s to wet their whistle. Porter 
usually told them he could shave them; but if 
they wished 1 to be half shaved they must go up 
on the hill. 

There is a firm in Hudson, New York, of 
Ketchum & Cheatham, which the boys read off, 
Catchem & Ch^atem. The friends of the firm, 
that it might have its true reading, proposed that 
the Christian name of the parties, Isaac and 
Uriah, should be added, which was assented to. 
But the artist, not being able to crowd the whole 
upon the board, abbreviated the names to their 
initials, and the sign reads—not in bpd keeping 
for business men—“ I. Ketchum fy U. Cheatham !” 

A man, still a resident in this state, named 
Death, kept a* store on Main street, nearly oppo# 
site our old friend Jonathan PancoasU Over the 
door was the sign, “ Rectified Whisky*” and di¬ 
rectly underneath, the name Absalom Death. An 
old lady from the country, had been in to 
market with her son, who drove the wagon, and 
was going up Main street on her way home, 
.when the sign caught her eye—“ Stop! Rectified 
Whisky—Absolute Death. That’s a fact, John¬ 
ny. Let me get out, there is one honest man in 
Cincinnati, I want to see what he looks Uke.” 


Fourth Ward—Cincinnati. 

The public buildings of this ward are six in 
number. The Ohio Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, an Engine House, one of the Public 
School Houses, Disciples’ Church, on Third st, 
and the German Reformed Church, on Second, 
late the Third Presbyterian Church edifi^Aud 
Cincinnati Museum. Dwelling houses, offices, 
workshops and store'h ous ® 8 1081. Of these four 
are of stone, of brick 589, and 488 are frames, 

Of these buildings there were the close of the 
year 1842— 


Stone. 

Brick . 

Frame. 

Total. 

4 

413 

.39? 

812 

Built in 1843, 0 

45 

.14 

$9 

“ “ 1844, 0 

75 

44 

119 

“ “ 1845, 0 

56 

35 

91 

4 

~589 

488 

1081 


A very valuable description of buildings have 
been put up both this year and the last. Blocks 
of permaneht store houses, spacious and conve¬ 
nient, adorn the intersections of Walnut and 
Front, and Walnut end Second streets. Reeer \ 
& Co. have put up two fine warerooms at the 
lower end of Pearl gtreet. Three or four fine 
new ware .rooms and factory buildings have been 
put up on Columbia or Second street; bead# 
various other scattered improvements in differ¬ 
ent sections «f the ward. Tty ward is ana 
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of the oldest improved parts of Cincinnati, and is 
now built up to three-fotirths of its capacity. It 
must eventually become .the seat of trade and 
manufactures to a much larger extent than it 
even now is. 


Massy Herbcsou’s Escape from Indians. 
With the heroine of the following narrative I 
was well acquainted in 1815. She then resided 
in Butler county, Pennsylvania, was a woman 
of great energy of character, nicknamed Bona¬ 
parte by the neighbourhood, and able to fight her 
way through any crowd, male or female. The 
child with whom she was encumbered at the 
time, grew to be a man in years; and at the period 
to which I refer above, sued his mother for a 
piece T>f land in the Butler County Court. This 
created great indignation among the people, and 
if Judge Lynch had only been present to give 
impillse to popular feeling the young man would 
probably haive been tarred and feathered. He 
lost his case, probably as much through popular 
prejudice as anything else. 

An account of the sufferings of Massy Herbeson and her 
family, who were taken prisoners by a party of Indi¬ 
ans. —Given on oath, before John Wilkins, Esq., one 
of the justices of the Peace for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Massy Herbeson, on her Oath, according to 
law, being taken before John Wilkins, Esq., one 
of the commonwealth’s justices of the peace in 
and for tfye county of Allegheny, deposeth and 
saith, that oh tho 22d day of this instant, she was 
taken from her own house, within two hundred 
yards of Reed’s block-house, which is called 
twenty-five miles from Pittsburgh; her husband, 
being one of the spies, was from home; two of the 
scouts had lodged with her that night, but had 
left her house about sunrise, in order to go to the 
block-house, and had left the door standing wide 
open. Shortly after the two scouts went away, 

• a number of Indians came into the house, and 
drew her out of bed by the feet; the two eldest 
children* who also lay in another bed were drawn 
out in the same manner; a younger child, about 
one year old, slept with the deponent. The In¬ 
dians then scrambled about the articles in the 
house; whilst they were at this work, the depo¬ 
nent went out of the House and hallooed to the 
people in the block-house; one of the Indians ran 
up and stopped her mouth, another ran up with 
his tomahawk drawn, and a third ran and seized 
the tomahawk and called her his squaw; the last 
Indian claimed her as his, and continued by her; 
about fifteen of the Indians then ran down to¬ 
ward the block-house aud fired their guns, at the 
block and store-house, in consequence of which 
one soldier was killed and another wounded, one 
having been at the spring, and the other in. 
coming or looking out of the store-house. This 
deponent telling the Indians there were about 
forty men in the block-house, and each man had 
two guns, the Indians went to them that wepp 
firing at the block-house, and brought them back. 
They then began to drive the deponent and her 
children away; but a boy, about three years old, 
being unwilling to leave the house, they took it 
by me heels, and dashed it against the house, 
tbpn stabbed and scalped it. They then* took 


the'deponent and the two other Children to the 
top of the hill, where they stopped until they tied 
up the plunder they had got. While theyVere 
busy about this, the deponent counted them, and 
the number amounted to thirty-two, including 
two white men that were with them, painted like 
the Indians. 

, That several of the Indians could speak Eng¬ 
lish, and that she knew three or four of them 
very well, having often seen them go up and 
down the Allegheny river; two of them she knew 
to be Senecas, and two Muncies, who had got 
their guns mended by her husband about two 
ears ago. That they sent two Indians with 
er, and tiie others took their course towards 
Puckety. That she, the children, and two Indi¬ 
ans had not gone above two hundred yards, 
when the Indians caught two of her uncle’s 
horses, put her and the younger child on one, 
and one of the Indians and the other child on the 
other. That the two Indians then took her and 
the children to the Allegheny river, and took 
them over in bark canoes, as they could not get 
the horses to swim the river. After they had 
crossed the river, the oldest child, a boy of about 
five years of age, began to mourn for his brother, 
when one of the Indians tomahawked and scalp¬ 
ed him. That they traveled all day very hard, 
and that night arrived at a large camp covered 
with bark, which, by appearance, might hold 
fifty men; that night they-took her about, three 
hundred yards from the camp, into a large dark 
bottom, bound her arms, garv© her some bed 
clothes, and lay down, one on each side of her. 
That the next morning they took her into a 
thicket on the hill side, and one remained with 
her till the middle of the day, while the other 
went to watch the path, lest some white people 
should follow them. They then exchanged places 
during the remainder of the day; she got a piece 
of dry venison, about the bulk of an egg, that 
day, and a piece about the same size the day they 
were marching; that evening, (Wednesday, the 
23d) they moved her to a new place, and secured 
her as the night before: during the day of the 
23d, she made several attempts to get the Indi¬ 
an’s gun or tomahawk, that, was guarding her, 
and, had she succeeded, she would nave put him 
to death. She was nearly detected in trying to 
get the tomahawk from his belt. 

The next morning (Thursday) one of the In¬ 
dians went out, as on the day before, to watch 
the path. The other lay down and fell asleep. 
When she found he was sleeping, she stole her 
short gown, handkerchief, a child’s frock, and 
then made her escape;—the sun was then about 
half an hour high—that she took her course from 
the Allegheny, in order to deceive the Indians, as 
they would naturally pursue her that way; that 
day she travelled along Conoquenessing creek. 
The next day she altered her course, and, as she 
believes, fell upon the waters of Pine Creek, 
which empties into the waters of Allegheny. 
Thinking this not her best course, she took over 
■some dividing ridges,—lay on a dividing ridge on 
Friday night, and on Saturday came to Squaw 
run—continued down the run until an Indian, or 
some other person, shot a deer; she saw ttye per¬ 
son about one hundred and fifty yards from her 
—the deer running and the dog pursuing it, 
which from the appearance, she supposed to be 
an Indian dog. < 

She then altered her course, but again came to 
the same run, and continued down it until she 
got s0 tired that sfte was obliged to fie down, it 
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having rained on her all that 'day and the night 
before; she lay there that night; it rained con¬ 
stantly; on Sunday morning she proceeded down 
the run until she came to the Allegheny river, 
and continued down the river tillshe came oppo¬ 
site to Carter’s house, on the inhabited side, 
where she made a noise, and James Closier 
brought, her over the liver to Carter’s house. 

Sworn before me, at Pittsburgh, this 28th day 
of May, 1792, JOHN WILKINS. 

Br. Bailey* 

A letter from Dayton was shown me on Satur¬ 
day, in which I observe the following flattering 
notice: 

“Abby Kelley is here on her way down to 
your city, with her friend Foster. Abby says 
that Dr. Bailey is an arrant hypocrite, and she 
means to prove him so. He need not think to 
sOap her down with his deprecatory remarks.” 

Those who like to see their fellow-beings 
rasped down ,—and there is this feature of human 
nature in most of us—will have rare sport when 
this lady, who holding to the largest liberty of 
tongue, gives herself great liberty of speech, 
makes her curtsey to Cincinnati. I anticipate a 
crowded house at the Tabernacle. 

Pr*gn*§ of Cincinnati. 

As late as 1809, Cincinnati was not able to 
sustain more than one newspaper, and at a period 
ten years later—1819—there were but throe in 
existence. As late as 1832, we had only fifteen 
periodicals; three daily, two semi-weekly, seven 
weekly, one monthly and one quarterly publica¬ 
tion. There are now published here twelve 
.daily, fourteen weekly, and fourteen monthly 
periodicals; besides directories and almanacs of 
various descriptions. Ten of these dailies issue 
weeklies, and three of them tri-weeklies also. 

Our progress in moral influence otherwise, is 
equally remarkable. As late as 1811, I believe 
there was but one house of worship in Cincinnati. 
As late as 1827, there were but twelve; in 1832, 
twenty-five. There are now sixty-nine. 

This synopsis affords an evidence of rapid and 
extensive growth, which it may be safely assert¬ 
ed, finds no parallel in any other part of the Uni¬ 
ted States, not to Bay in the world. It is an epi¬ 
tome of the progress of the great west 


mind your Bufinm 

Grant Thorburn, in one of his rambling re¬ 
miniscences, gives the following illustration of a 
rinciple which is the foundation of success in' 
usiness: 

“ Never leave your .shop except on business. 
HoTse, foot, or hurdle races, fishing, fowling and 
sailing parties will never pay your rent When 
you are out on business, hurry back to your shop 
as soon as possible. Don’t stand in the streets, 
talking politics, news or anything, except may be 
something wherein your interest is concerned. : 
Forty years ago, when I first commenced tra¬ 


ding, my wile was my storekeeper, my book, my 
housekeeper, my cook, my everything* One 
morning returning from the old Fly Market, 
foot of Maiden Lane, I met at the corner of 
William and Liberty streets, with a friend. At 
that time Bonaparte was in the full tide of man- . 
slaughter, killing at the rate of half a million per 
annum; that morning an arrival had brought 
news of his progress. We stopped probably ten 
minutes rehearsing the matter. When 1 got to 
mv store, 1 inquired of. my wife if any one had 

asked for me. * Yes,* she replied, ‘Mjt. C-n 

called to pay his bill, but wished to see yourselfi* 
That night he cleared for Texas. Thus I lost 
thirty dollars by standing in the streets, when I 
might have been in my store. Ever after when 
a friend wished me to stop in the street, * Not 
here,* says I, * but go to my store, and you may 
there talk all day if you please.’ ” 

Adopting a White Utaa. 

The chiefs of the Seneca Indians, at a late 
council, adopted Philip E. Thomas, oi Balti¬ 
more, a benevolent Friend, a member of .the 
Seneca tribe. After raising to his feet the Qua¬ 
ker gentleman, who was sitting by a table in the 
council, and laying his hand three times on his 
shoulder, the chief addressed him as follows in 
the Indian language: 

“ By this ceremony we do at this time adopt 
into the Seneca nation this our friend, Philip E. 
Thomas, by which he becomes a member of the 
tribe and a brother of the Swan family, and is en¬ 
titled to the name of a Seneca Indian, and to all I 
the rights and immunities of the nation. We 
now give him the name of Sagouan, (Benevolent 
Giver, or Bountiful,) by which we express our 
sense of his character, and under which he will 
hereafter be recognized among us, and we have 
appointed George Deer to be his cousin.” 

This must have been an interesting ceremony. 

I wonder what Friend Thomas thought, felt, or- 
said, when he was painted over, the calumet put 
in his mouth, rings in his nose and ears, and the 
war club, tomahawk and scalping knife placed in 
his hands. 

Corrections. 

It seems almost impossible to correct popular 
errors, after they have once taken root, and mis¬ 
taken efforts to do so render the matter worse. 

There is a variety of apples well known in our 
market, which is generally called the Psenick, 
and which others, who desire to give it the cor¬ 
rect name, term the Phoenix , from which appila- 
tion they suppose the other corrupted. The ap¬ 
ple is an eastern variety like many others, and is 
named after the Pennock family of Chester coun¬ 
ty, Pa., who first raised it. 

Another vulgarism which I frequently find, 
even in city advertisements, is Meekanubc&paU- 
toes. This should be Ntshanock , the name of k 
creek in Mercer county, Pennsylvania, on whoso 
banks thiAxcellent variety originated. 
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CINCINNATI MISCELLANY. 


CINCIWATI, NOTCmBEB, 1845. 


Journal of John G. Jnaguia6n.-»Mo, 2. 

“ I removed to Bethlehem in 1742, and incor¬ 
porated myself fully into the church; and having 
in 1745, married the widowed sister Bittner , we 
were sent to the missionafy station at Faulkner's 
Suxunp , and took charge of the pursery of Indian 
children there; were, however, soon recalled to 
Bethlehem, whence I was sent with Spangenberg 
to Qnadenhutten in 1746* Here I was employed 
building a grist and saw mill, which together 
with the tavern were placed under my superin¬ 
tendence. In 1751 we opened a school for reli¬ 
gious instruction among the Indians, which was 
productive by the blessing of God of the best ef¬ 
fects in bring the savages to a knowledge and re¬ 
ception of the truth. We cloared a sufficiency of 
land to keep the Indians employed farming;, and 
taught them various mechanical employments. 
After labouring among these dear people seven 
years, we Tver© recalled in 1753 to Bethlehem, 
whence we wore sent in 1755 to Bachgotgock , 
one of our Indian stations in New England.” 

1 must, condense his narrative at this point, so 
as to get more .rapidly forward. He works with 
the same spirit and energy, both in his secular 
and religious employments among the Indians, 
until the French war in 1757, suspended mis¬ 
sionary operations there by carrying qff the na¬ 
tives into the army: he returns to Bethlehem, 
whence the same year he visits Bachgotgock . 
Here he remains a year, when he is relieved and 
returns to Bethlehem,—is sent to Christians - 
brtinn, Pa., and subsequently made superinten¬ 
dent of the mission at Wyal using, in the same 
State. I regret that the space, as well as the char¬ 
acter of Jthe Advertiser, forbids my copying the 
whole narrative, which,’for its incidents, as well 
as the ardent and active piety of the writer, 
which without the least display, runs like a 
thread through the journal, reminds me con¬ 
tinually of the record of Paul?s labours in the 
Acts of the Apostles. Injourneyings, fastings, 
sufferings, and persecutions most abundant, and 
continually rejoicing jn every opportunity of la¬ 
bouring in his master's cause. 

After a, variety of adventures, in 1770, he is 
sent out to the Mission among the Indians ih 
Ohio to a station called Langundodaning , proba¬ 
cy just over the Pennsylvania line. Here the ' 
Moravian brethren, David and Sememan, had 
^en already labouring. Jungmann set out with j 
his wife, who accompanied him in all%is journ-1 

24 


eys; and after traveling twenty days, reached biA 
destination Oct. 28th, 1770. He was now more, 
than four hundred miles from, home, a howling 
wilderness occupying the whole interveping 
space. The missionary labours here appear , to 
have been eminently successful, “ The Indians 
sang and prayed, day and night without, ceas¬ 
ing,” he observes in his journal. In 1772, he 
removes to SchoenbrunU) one hundred miles 
further into the wilderness^ where a missionary 
station had beep maintained for several years in 
great prosperity. u Here,” says he, “ wc were 
received with much affection.” 

“ We saw with great gratification, our Indian 
brethren and sisters, industriously raising their 
hilts for winter, and fell to work to rear our owm 
Shoenbrunn was a pretty, prosperous little vil¬ 
lage, having been founded only four years—Uav-, 
ing forty houses, besides the huts—three hundred 
Indian residents, who were all true Martyrs and 
Disciples of Jesus Christ and his jeause;—two 
hundred acres of land cleared, producing excel-, 
lent fruits, grains, &c. In the fifth ye,ar jthe.Up-. 
fortunate Indian war broke out—the place given 
up. After a happy residence of four and a half 
years, in April, 1776, with heavy hearts, we. 
were compelled to start for IAchl<enau> A conn*, 
cil of consultation determined to give up the Mo¬ 
ravian stations, until peace should be restored., 
We glorified God—sang praises lor his manifold 
blessings and protection. We started for Bethle-. 
hem, August 6th, arriving safely on tfie 19tfi. 
August. We remained three years with oiu spn 
John at the Lehigh ferry* July, 1780, We were 
appointed, with our brothers Reichel and Zeis- 
berger, to remove back to our dear Indian 
brethren and sisters in the Ohio stations, which 
we safely accomplished, July 28, 1781, having 
no idea of being compelled to leave so shortly 
again. September 2d, we were visited by a 
Captain o,f the Hurons, with six warriors, friend-, 
ly shaking hands. I was making a red cedar 
milk bucket , which, fancying, they were deter¬ 
mined to have; but I refused on account of its 
immediate wants. They then examined all my 
implements, and I explained, their use; -at which 
they were very much surprised.. They left me 
in my workshop, and walked into my bouse— 
my wife absent—examining every thing there; 
at last left us in a friendly manner, and went 
their way op to Gnadenhuiten. Next morning 
I received a very gloomy letter from brother 
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Zeisberger —September 3,1781—stating that he 
could not see how matters and things relative to 
the welfare of our Missionary Stations would turn 
out; it appears as if the very air were filled with 
every evil spirit; our only hope is in our Dear 
Saviour, and await the upshot. September 3, 
1781, in the evening, brother Ignatius came run¬ 
ning, out of breath, to inform us that our breth¬ 
ren at Gnadenhutten were taken prisoners, and 
that a similar fate might befall us; of which three 
runners came to inform us of its contemplation. 

I repaired at once to the brethren and sisters, to 
cCmmunicate to them, and while there, three ri¬ 
ders came by, stopping at my house , and entered 
it. I started to meet them; found one of them 
to be the captain who had visited me the day pre¬ 
vious, with his sister and a runner. The captain 
took me by the hand in a friendly manner, seat¬ 
ing me beside him. The runner drew a pistol 
and held it to my breast, at the same time hold¬ 
ing a rifle in his left hand. The captain told me 
he had come to take us, and all we had, under his 
protection: if we would not resis|;, he would 
keep all harmless; but if we resisted him, he 
would send for bis warriors to cut us to pieces, 
and destroy our effects, to which 1 replied —" Use 
your pleasure.” In this instance, our Blessed 
Saviour Jesus was nigh unto us; and instead of 
fehrand dismay, cob rage and consolation came 
to but* heart’s fill, that, not a halt of our heads 
should perish. Our interpreter was the captain’s 
sister, who spoke good English. They took our 
effects, cut open our beds, scattering the feathers 
to the winds; thb rest, they carried to the canoes. 
After clearing the house, they broke open our 
chests, emptying them. They went to brother 
Zeisberger's; conducted themselves in the same 
way. We were taken in the canoes , with the 
privilege of several of our brethren to go with us. 
The night was dreadfully cold—with but little 
clothing—nearly frozen to death. After coming 
half Way, we were permitted to stop, make a 
fire, and warm ourselves; then proceeding, in 
sight of Gnadenhutten x next morning, they ex¬ 
amined all our things, searching for siiver ware, 
&C. —found none; detaining us in the cold; and 
then proceeded into town, marching and singing 
the war song. We were kept eight days in a 
small house, where they divided our, effects, 
among themselves. They permitted us to visit 
brother Schebosh; after which we were taken to 
Salem. We now began to feel the calamity which 
had befallbn bur three unfortunate missionary 
stations, which We were compelled to abandon. 
We reflected, and deeply meditated, whether, 
perhaps, we had not caused God’s just anger to 
come down Upon us. In deep humility we sup¬ 
plicated God’s aid, and with compunction ac¬ 
knowledged our manifold sins and transgres- * 


sions; fell at the feet of our dear Jesus. Here 
now before separating, we partook of the Holy 
Sacrament, and leave to each a rejoicing heart. 
From here we were taken down the Muskingum} 
up the Walhunding, partly by land, partly by 
water; and joined by brother Joshua and his com¬ 
rades in Christ, from Gogoschin —passing on to 
Walhunding , carrying the “ Minister’s Manu¬ 
scripts;” but they were taken from us, and des¬ 
troyed. In a few days we removed further; the 
runners gave me a very wild colt to ride, expect¬ 
ing it to run off and dash out my brains; but j 
their plans failed: It moved off with me as quiet 
as a lamb. We arrived at Upper Sandusky, one 
hundred miles from our locations, in an entire 
dense forest—ten miles from the nearest Indian 
village; and told, here make your homes, and get 
along the best way you can. Our c'onsolation 
was, Jesus will not suffer a sparrow to fall to the 
ground, and ^ere too , our God will not desert us. 
Almost immediately, an Indian trader, hearing 
of us, came to our succour: he sent us corn, 
which we parched; and we brought— -first, a 
thanks offering to Almighty God, to evince oor 
gratitude, for his great mercy, and the fulfillment 
of his promises to his followers; showing that 
—“ When need is greatest, God is nearest;** and 
“ Where have ye been in want?” W© ‘could 
truly answer —“Nowhere hast thou withheld 
thy blessing, dear Saviour.” As winter ap¬ 
proached, we built hut9. Brother David and I 
built one twelve feet square, with a kitchen and 
chimney; where we dwelt happy in the Lord. 


A Legend ef the War of 181'L 

The Kentucky troops who bore their share, 
and more than their share, in the invasion of 
Canada during our last war with England, had 
among their numbers, a band of volunteers who 
rendesvoused at Harrodsburg, Mercer county, 
and formed the nucleus of the whole corps 
which gathered from every side, and at every 
day’s march, in their progress towards the river 
Ohio, fresh accessions of forces. On leaving 
Harrodsburg, a mile or two out, they passed two 
pigs fighting, and delayed their march long 
enough to witness the result. After marching 
forward, it was observed that the victor pig was 
following in the route, and at night when they 
encamped, the animal hunted itself also a shelter 
and lay by too, for the night. In the morning 
when they put forward they were accompanied 
by the pig as on the day before, and thus night 
and morning in their progress to the river, the 
animal halted where they rested, and started on* 
wards when they resumed their journey. When 
they came dpposite Cincinnati, to which place 
they crosj^l in a ferry boat, the pig, on getting 
to the warer’s edge, promptly plunged in* wait- 
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ing on the other side uhtii the whole cortege 
crossed over, and resumed its post as customary 
in the flank of the irioving column. In this way 
the animal kept on with the troops until they 
got to the Lake. It was finally left at Bass 
Island, near where Perry achieved his great na¬ 
val victory, for safe keeping until the return of 
the troops, which were crossing near Malden for 
the invasion of Canada. 

On the whole journey, as the men grew more 
familiar with their comrade, it became a pet, re¬ 
ceiving a full share of the rations issued to the 
soldiers, and destitute as the troops found them¬ 
selves at times, of sustenance, no one thought of 
patting the knife to the throat of their fellow- 
traveller. What they had was still shared, and 
if the pig fared at times, as scantily as the rest, it 
grunted on, and manifested as much patriotism 
in its own line as the bipeds it accompanied, in 
theirs. 

After the campaign had closed, the troops re- 
crossed the Lake, having left their horses on the 
American side. As soon as the line was formed, 
to the great surprise of many, and inspiring a 
deep interest in afl, there was the pig at the right 
of the line, ready to resume his march with the 
rest. By this time the winter frosts had set in 
and the animal suflered greatly on its homeward 
journey. It made out, however, to reach Mays- 
ville, at which point the troops recrosed the Ohio 
river. There it gave out, and was placed in 
trusty hands by Governor Shelby; and finally ta¬ 
ken to the Gov.’s home, where the animal passed 
the residue of its days in ease and Indolence. 

These fects I have from a gentleman Who was 
on the campaign, who says there are more than 
one hundred persons living who can attest the 
statement. 

The Omnia Vote. 

A paragraph in one of our city papers, gives a 
voting population of Germans in Cincinnati, at 
between four and five thousand. From different, 
and indeed, opposite motives, there seems to ex¬ 
ist a disposition in the party political and reli¬ 
gions presses, to overrate the numbers of both the 
German population and voters. A single reflec¬ 
tion Will dissipate hopes on the one and fears on 
the other side. 

The census of 1840, as regards Cincinnati, 
shews that less than one-third of the population 
of this city were Germans and their children, 
three-fourths of the last having been born in the 
United States. In fact the exact number of 
Getmans by birth, over twenty years, was 3,440. 
A very large bhare of these w^rebuta short time, 
comparatively, in the country; and if they had 
nil become naturalized since, the cannot 
equal that amount. Deduct the odd hundreds 


for those under twenty-one; and' at ldadt an 
equal number for those who have resided so long 
here as to have become one in sympathy with 
the native born population; and then deduct 
those who have earned and Saved enough here to 
buy farms for themselves, the great abject of 
their lives with a large number; and add the few 
who have arrived slnee, who have been naturali¬ 
zed elsewhere, aiid the aggregate can hardly ex¬ 
ceed two thousand five hundred voters. 


Pork Pocking. 

I learn on undoubted authority, that contracts 
in the aggregate for between ninety and one Jmaf 
dred thousand hogs, embracing the great muss of 
that article to arrive here from the Kentucky 
market, have been already made at four dollars 
per hundred pounds. Such a state of things be* 
fore pork cutting op and packing has commenced^ 
is unprecedented, and conflicts with the supposed 
laws of trade, in the well known disposition of 
buyer and seller to bargain to. the best advantage. 

The hogs from Kentucky are always in before 
those of Ohio or Indiana, the corn crop ripen¬ 
ing earlier on the side of Ohio south, than on the. 
northern. I judge the packers, finding pork 
higher than they like to pay; and the farmers 
holding off, have concluded to take what will 
first arrive, in order to make themselves more 
independent, when those from Ohio and Indiana 
are brought in. I infer this flu mere readily as 
I have not heard of any contracts being mads for 
any but Kentucky hogs. 

“Who is Judge Story?” 

This distinguished jurist, whose recent de&th 
1 produces a deep sensation throughout the coun- r 
try, was, as is generally known, a professor of 
law in Harvard University. It was his custom 
to amuse his class by relating interesting anec¬ 
dotes, in illustration of principles of law, and fetv J 
men have ever been more skillful and adroit in the 
management of this kind of instruction. The 
writer of this had the pleasure of hearing one of 
his lectured on a casual visit to Cambridge, in 
which he stated that the courts of England had 
awarded a hundred pound note to the pemon 
from whom it had been stolen, because the bank-! 
er who purchased it of the thief, ought to have 
known from his personal appearance, that he 
would not be likely to own a note of such value. 
This rule of law, he thought, would not always 
operate justly in this country; and in illustration 
he related, in Ins inimitable manner, the follow* ; 
ing anecdote. 

“When I came here, to Cambridge,” said he, 

“ to occupy the station which I now hold, my 
friends thought it proper to greet me by a pub- 1 
lie dinner, which was served up with a good deal 
of parade in a large room adjoining the post-of¬ 
fice; where there was. as is not uncommon on 
such occasions, a good deal of noise, and a great 
while continued. 1 supposed it probable, that • 
there was not a man, woman, or child, in this 
small village who did not know of this merry¬ 
making, and the occasion of k, particularly as I * 
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had occupied a seat upon the Bench in Boston for 
sixteen years previously, and passed.senteuces of 
death fcnd imprisonment on numerous convicts. 
The bustle and noise of the dinner being over, i 
and having for about two months pursued my 
avocation as lecturer on law in this place, I had 
occasion one day to call at the post-office and in- 
cfuire for letters for Judge Story. * Judge who? 9 
inquired the > post-master. Judge Story , I re¬ 
peated with some emphasis: * Judge Story, Judge 
Story! 9 reiterated the post-master, ‘ who is Judge 
Story . I never heard of him before! 9 99 

“ Not long afterwards,” he continued, “ it 
happened, that, on my way to Boston one day 
on foot, I had occasion to use the sum of fifty 
dollars, at the intervening village of Cambriqge- 
port, and stepping into the Bank there, I inqui¬ 
red of the Cashier, whether he would pay my 
chock for that amount on a Bank in Boston. 
HO looked somewhat surprised, hesitated, sur¬ 
veyed my person, and stretching himself forward 
over the counter, looked particularly sharp at my 
feet. Finding that he did not know me, I gave 
him my name, -when, after a few minutes con¬ 
versation, as if to assure himself of ray identity, 
be agreed to pay me the money. After he had 
done 6o, I asked him why he had hesitated, and 
particularly why he thought it necessary to take 
suoh a searching look at my feet. He said he 
did. not, know me, and his object was to satisfy 
himself whether it was probable, from toy per¬ 
sonal appearance, that I was good for fifty dol¬ 
lars; and he thought the best evidence would be 
afforded by the kind of boots I wore, which, un¬ 
fortunately, on that occasion, were not such as 
to recommend me to his confidence.” 

Pisneer History. 

The following interesting letter was addressed 
by Dr. Wm. Goforth, one of the earliest and 
most able physicians of Cincinnati, to one of his 
friends at the east. 

The South Bend settlement or station refered 
to. in the letter, is in the neighbourhood in which 
Mr. €. A. Schumann has been engaged cultiva¬ 
ting the grape. The scite of Fort Miami has 
been washed away by the encroachments of the 
Ohio river, a few atones belonging to its chimney 
alone, being left bn the bank. Fort Washing¬ 
ton, as is well known, was op that space upon 
Third street, now occupied by the Botauico Medi¬ 
cal College , formerly the Bazaar of Madame 
Trollope. 

' Foet Washington, N. W. Ter.,? 

Sept. 3d, 1791. £ 

One of the Indian captives lately died at this 
place,—His Excellency Gov. St. Clair gave liber¬ 
ty to the rest to bury the corpse according to the 
custom of their nation: the mode is that the body 
be wrapped in a shroud, over which they put a 
blanket, a pair of moccasons on the feet, a seven 
days rations by the side of the head, with other 
necessaries. The march from Fort Washington 
was very solemn; on their arrival at the grave, 
the corpse was let down, and the relatives imme¬ 
diately retired; an aged matron then descended 
into the grave, and placed the blanket according 


to rule, and fixed the provisions in such manner 
as she thought would be handy and convenient to 
• her departed friend; casting her eyes about to see 
if all was right, she found that the deceased was 
barefoot, and inquired why they had omitted the 
moccasons? The white person who superin¬ 
tended the whole business informed her that 
there were no good moccasons in the store, but 
that by way of amends they had put a sufficiency 
of leather into the knapsack to make two pairs, 
at the same time showing her the leather. With 
this she appeared satisfied, saying that her friend 
was well acquainted with making them. 

The county of Hamilton lies between the two 
Miami rivers. Just below the mouth of the Little 
Miami, is a garrison called Fort Miami; at a 
small distance below this garrison is the town of 
Columbia. About six miles from Columbia is 
the town of Cincinnati, which is the county seat 
of Hamilton, and here is erected Fort Washing¬ 
ton, the head-quarters of the Federal army. This 
Fort is pleasantly situated on the banks of the 
Ohio river; seven miles below this, is a settlement 
Qf eighteen or twenty families called South Bond; 
about seven miles from this also, on the Ohio 
river is the City of Miami, founded by the Hon. 
John Cleves Syrames. Twelve miles up the 
Great Miami is the settlement called Dunlap’s 
Station; and twelve miles up the Little Miami is 
a settlement called Covault’s Station. The num¬ 
ber of militia in these places, according to the 
best accounts I have received, are, at Columbia, 
two hundred; Cincinnati, one hundred and fifty; 
South Bend, twenty; City of Miami, eighty; 
Dunlap’s, fifteen, and at Covault’s, twenty. 

Old Newspapers. 

The oldest living newspaper in England is the 
Lincoln Mercury, first published in 1695. The 
oldest in London is the St. James Chronicle, of 
1761,. The oldest paper in Scotland is the Edin¬ 
burgh Evening, of 1700. The oldest in Ireland, 
the Belfast News Letter, of 1737. 

The oldest living paper in America is the New 
Hampshire Gazette. It was established by Daniel 
Fowle, at Portsmouth, in August, 1757. It was 
originally printed on half a sheet of foolscap, 
quarto, as were all the papers of that day; but 
was soon enlarged to half a sheet of crown folio; 
and sometimes appeared on a whole sheet of 
crown. It is now in its 89th year, and is a well 
conducted paper of good dimensions. 

The New Lisbon Palladium, after, acknowl¬ 
edging the Pittsburgh Gazette as the oldest paper 
in existence, west of the mountains, gives t)ie 
Scioto Gazette as the first pgper ever published 
in Ohio; and the Ohio Patriot, established in New , 
Lisbon, in 1808. These, as well as the Pitts* 
burgh Gazette, are still in successful operation. 
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Newspapers were, however, published in Cin¬ 
cinnati before they existed in eithet 1 Chillicothe 
or New Lisbon. 

The first printing office in Ohio, was in Cin¬ 
cinnati; and established by Writ. Maxwell, who 
issued, 6n the 9th November, 1793, The Centinel 
of the North Western Territory , being the first 
paper published in that territory, or west of 
Pittsburgh, the Lexington Gazette excepted. It 
bore as a motto, “ Open to all parties, but influ¬ 
enced by none.” In 1797, Edmund Freeman 
bought out the offiee, and issued a paper under 
the title of the “Freeman's Journal He con¬ 
tinued it until 1800, when he removed to Chilli¬ 
cothe. On the 23th May, 1799, Joseph Carpenter 
issued the first number of the Western Spy and 
Hamilton Gazette. This was continued under 
various proprietors, until 1809, when it ceased 
to exist. There were thus three papers published 
here in succession, during the last century, all of 
which were established prior to any others in the 
State of Ohio. 


The Lut Supper, Sc* c. 

There are two interesting figure groups now 
exhibiting at Fourth Street Hall ; one represent-' 
ing the Last Supper, the other the Trial of the 
Saviour. In these two pieces there are nearly 
forty figures—the size of life. They arc modeled 
in good taste* and with great discrimination of 
character. In the “ Last Supper we have the 
kind and affectionate John , the bold and forward 
Peter, and the covetous and faithless Judas , all 
clearly distinguished and represented. Above all 
we have the Greet Teacher , admirably pourtray- 
ed,’the great focus to every observer’s eye. 

In the “ Trial of the Saviour the predomi¬ 
nant features of the piece are the human passions 
in action, as they are in the other, in repose. 
Besides the Saviour, the prominent figures are 
Pontiys Pilate , the Roman governor, and Caia- 
phasj the Jewish high priest, both arrayed in 
their offioial robes. The other persons are scribes, 
soldiers, pages, chief priests, &c. They are in 
their appropriate costumes, attitudes, and em¬ 
ployments, which enable the figures to contrast 
with each other to advantage, as well as to har¬ 
monize the general effect of the entire groupe. 
TJhe whole is a deeply interesting picture, espe¬ 
cially to a scripture student. 

Indian mounds. 

It is probably not generally known, that a 
systematic investigation of these mounds has 
been going on for some months past, in the 
Scioto Valley, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Chillicothe, under the public spirited explora¬ 
tions of tws individuals there. 

A variety of interesting remains are reward¬ 


ing their labours; and I observe by the last Scioto 
Gazette, that much light will be shed oh the past 
by what has been already found, although the 
explorations* have as yet reached but a very 
small portion of these tumuli . Abundant eVr- 
dence has been already foruished, as more doubt* 
less will yet be, that these mounds were erected 
by a raefe different from and superior in civiliza¬ 
tion to, those expelled from the country by the 
whites. They were doubtless an agicuftuaalr 
people, and of a denser population than even now* 
fills the Scioto country. 

I have seen some of the specimens which have 
been found in these depositories, and can bear 
testimony to the skill and ingenuity of the mod¬ 
eling and carving they present. They would do 
credit to people who work with tools better* 
adapted to their purpose than doubtless Were 
within th« reach of the aborigines. 


Fifth Ward—Cincinnati. 

There are in this ward, public buildings 10;. 
pork and ware houses, dwellings, offices, work-, 
shops, mills, Ac., 7$4; of which, there* are-— 
bricks 590, frames 194. , 

Of these different buildings there were at the 
close of the year 1842— 

Brick . Frame « Total 

649 663 1312 

Built iu 1843, 85 35 120 

<* “ 1844, 125 57 176 

I cannot compare the improvements in this 
ward during the past year, until I reach the sev¬ 
enth and tenth wands, the last having been erect¬ 
ed during the past year, out of the 5th and 7th. 
These three must be compared together with the 
original two. 

In the fifth ward, as reduced to its present 
size, there are 784 public and private buildings,, 
590 of which are of brick, and 194 are franus. 
The buildings of 1845, are 45 briekt, and 10 
frames—Total 55. The public buildings are— 
a District School House, on Ninth street; the 
Methodist Female Seminary; the Ninth Street 
Baptist, St. John and Northern Lutheran Church, 
and the English Lutheran Church, on Ninth; the 
Methodist Book Room, and an Engine House. 
The Welsh Church, and College of Dental Sur¬ 
gery, and Academy of Natural Science, aH on 
College street, are erections of 1845., 

Four-fifths of this ward is built to its utmost 
capacity. 


Ovowtk •f tke West* 

An ear of Indian corn was handed me last 
Saturday, as a specimen of the crop raised by 
Major Wm. Irwin, on his farm three miles out 
on the Lebanon road. He assures me that hun¬ 
dreds of ears as large, or nearly so, may be found 
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in what have been gathered from the same field. 
It is of the large yellow grained sort, is thirteen 
inches long and has fourteen rows; and has eight 
hundred and ninety-six grains on the ear. I 
should like to send it to one of our Atlantic ci¬ 
ties,, that our friends at the east may have ocular 
evidence of the growth of the great west. If any 
gentleman on his way to the east, will be the 
bearer of it, he may be able to gratify the curi¬ 
osity this statement is calculated to excite there. 
It is due to the Buckeye State to let our eastern 
brethren see some of our products. A sight of 
this eapr of corn will illustrate and explain the 
rpfiid growth of Ohio. 

Important Improvement. 

• The application of science to the business pur¬ 
suits of life has hardly ever been of more signal 
benefit, than the following statement promises 
and exhibits. Such men as Amelung Sf Tunis , 
well known here as fully competent to judge the 
practical value of this important improvement in 
pitting up beef and pork, can hardly be mistaken 
on* this subject. There is, therefore, no doubt 
that its operation will effect an entire revolution 
in the beef and pork packing business. I give 
the whole article for the the benefit of my Cin¬ 
cinnati readers. 

Dr. Dion. LardNSr and Mr. J. Davidson, of 
this city, have lately perfected an apparatus for 
the qurjng of provisions, and the preservation of 
woods and other substances, which promises to 
be of vast importance. 

The apparatus is very simple and compact. A 
cistern to hold the brine or other antiseptic fluid 
communicating with, an wr-tight cylinder,, into 
which the meat or other substance is placed, and 
a common lifting or exhausting pump, which 
withdraws the brine from the cylinder and re¬ 
turns it to the cistern. This is the whole appa¬ 
ratus—so simple as to never get out of order, arid 
yet astonishing in its operations. It can be 
made of any size, large enough to carry on the 
largest operations of our largest provision pack¬ 
ers* and.small enough for the use of the smallest 
families, and to occupy little more space than a 
barrel. To prove the importance of this inven¬ 
tion, we will state a few of its actual results. 

1st. Meat warm and jnst killed was put into 
the cylinder, in the hottest of summer. The ani¬ 
mal heat was at once extracted, and the meat 
cured in a few'hours. This was done in the 
presence of Mr. Amelung, the great packer and 
curer.of St. Louis, who carried the meat so cured 
to St. Louis in the hottest weather of summer, 
and it kept as well as meat, ordinarily cured in 
winter. 

9d. It is found that the blood is completely 
drained out of the meat, so that the steeping in 
hogsheads, as in the ordinary process, is not re¬ 
quired. By this process the cured provisions ac¬ 
quire very superior qualities, the juices being 
retained, which, in the ordinary method, are ex¬ 
pelled. The weight is increased in proportion to 
the quantity of fluid, infused into the meat. . 

3. In the presence of Mr Tunis of Cincinnati, 
a practical man, pork and hams were placed in 


the cylinder. In six hours the former was cured. 
The hams were left in six hours longer—taken 
out, tried to the bone, found perfectly cured, and 
transferred to the smoke house. Mr. Tunis, of 
the house of James C. Hall & Co., of that place, 
is now in the city, and can be refered to. 

4th. Meat in which were skippers (an insect 
very difficult to get rid of,) when placed in the 
cylinder, was freed at once,—as the air was 
gradually exhausted, theskippers made their way 
to the surface in searoh of air, where in a few 
minutes they perished—remaining fast on the sur¬ 
face of the meat, and not mingling with the brine. 

5th. Old hams, black, aild spoiled ini appear¬ 
ance and taste, were well washed, erfrapOd, and 
dried, and then subjected to the operation of the 
apparatus, with sweetened pickle; in a few hours 
they were taken out and smoked, and in looks 
and’ taste it was almost impossible to tell them 
from new hams. 

6th. Some hams that wore very far gope after 
being prepared as in the last case, were placed in 
the apparatus and impregnated with a weak so¬ 
lution of lime, afterwards taken out and thor¬ 
oughly washed and dried. They were then* 
pi aped in the cylinder again, and impregnated 
with the proper ham pickle, taken out and smo¬ 
ked with the same result as in the last case. 
They were neariy equal to sound hams. 

7th. Western hams, trilrilmed and cleaned, and 
subjected tp this process, could be distinguished 
from city cured hams only by the best judges. 
Lastly, besides a great many other advantages, 
we may say that with this apparatus, time, 
weather, and climate, are of no consequence. 
Any sort of pickle may be used,—spiced^sweet¬ 
ened, weak or strong brine. Meats, fish, fowl, 
fruit, vegetables, wood, in fact any thing which 
can be preserved by being impregnated with Any 
fluid, may be effepted with tins apparatus. The 
same gentlemen haye invented a machine for 
cutting up carcases for curing, which is only in¬ 
ferior in importance to the first named. This 
machine, almost with the speed of thought, will 
cut an entire carcase into pieces of the proper size 
and shape for curing, and this without any waste 
or haggling, and the pieces fall from the cutter 
down an inclined plane Into the oylinder of the 
curing apparatus. With these two machines it 
seems to us that the ultimate of economy in time 
and labour is attained. 

The advantages which we hare particularized 
are developed in the application of.the invention 
to pickling and curing . But the application of 
this apparatus to the curing of wood, especially 
for ship building and rail-road purposes, is Im¬ 
mense. The wood is placed in the cylinder, or 
tank, and impregnated with a solution o? salt, 
which for all practical purposes, (wearand usp 
excepted,) will render it indestructible. 

The proof of this, No one, we believe, has ever 
seen the stave of.an old provision cask, Which has 
been well saturated with hrine, decomposed, even 
when dug #ut of p manure heap—nor the posts 
stuck in the ground in salt works where the 
ground is impregnated with salt. Ships are salt¬ 
ed between the planking and lining, but the salt 
itself does not enter the wood—it is only the 
moisture or brine from it, and this only partial¬ 
ly, while this apparatus will do it effectually. 
Chemical substances can even be mixed With the 
brine, which will colour the wood for cabinet 
makers,—others to render it, in a great measure, 
incombustible,—others to give it a greater tpna- 
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city for hoops, —Others to give it odour* and, 
in fine, there is no end to the changes which can 
thus be produced. Chemistry is rich enough in 
creatious of this kind; to satisfy the most fastidi¬ 
ous caprice. If it is desirous to metalize , or rath¬ 
er fossilize wodd, jmr railways, the process is 
simply this: The pieces, after having been fitted 
by the joiner or carpenter for their places, are 
first cured as before mentioned; the salt fluid 
withdrawn* and a solution of sulphate of iron is 
let in, from another cistern, which hfcs a separate 
pipe to the cylimler—it is treated with this fluid 
as with the former* *The wood is again with¬ 
drawn* dried, and returned to the cylinder, when 
a solution of muriate of lime is let in from another 
vessel, which coming in contact with the sulphate 
of iron,within the wood, decomposes it and forms 
an insoluble of sulphate of lime or gypsum, 
within the woodland the muriate of'iron, the 
other new compound goes about its business. 
So the w 04>4 becomes thoroughly impregnated 
with stone as hard as a rock, and it is yet as 
tough as before. The expense of preparing 
two thousand sleepers* enough for a mile of 
railway, would not exceed $300. Some of the 
first engineers have expressed their confidence in 
the invention. What an application of it for 
our Mississippi valley would effect—railways 
built of light porohs wood—the more porous the 
better-—probably may for less thou $1000 per 
mile, be converted into roads nearly, if not quite 
as durable as iron-—and this cost the patentees 
calculated upon reducing greatly by an inven¬ 
tion of Mr. Davidson, for supporting or sustain¬ 
ing the road upon an entirely new and simple 
principle, and for which they have, applied for a 
patent. ... 

It is impossible to imagine all that may be ac¬ 
complished by such an invention. Meat which 
has to be thrown away in the summer can be sa¬ 
ved. In the hottest region of the earth it can be 
cured, for once in the cylinder if is safe.— 
Throughout South America and the Southwest, 
where the skin is stripped from the carcase, and 
thp meat thrown by, as valueless, meat will her 
come an hrticle of export: and in our own “ far 
West,” where we can raise enough provisions to 
supply the world, this, invention, with its great 
saving of time and labour will enable us to. fill 
every market. A gentleman of Cincinnati has, 
we are informed, secured a license to work under 
this patent in that city; St. Louis, Missouri; La¬ 
fayette, on the Wabash, and Tennessee. And 
we have no doubt that it will soon be in operation 
throughout the wests In ship-building, wood 
preserved in this way will take the precedence 
of iron, as It Will in railroads, from the superior 
facility of its use, its cheapness and durability. 
We have not beon able to mention half the won¬ 
ders of this machine; but if any of our leaders 
are curious on the subject, and will call at the 
store of Messrs. Perry, Mathews & Co., 36 
Water street, in this city, they will there sec 
pork which was brought under price in the late 
warm weather, when the thermometer stood 
from seventy to seventy-two, and cured on the 
aatne day and evening by this apparatus. The 
pork is there for sale and inspection, and the pub¬ 
lic can judge for themselves. 

We hear the patenteess intend to put up a 
large apparatus for the Kyanizing of wood. No 
other plan has ever been found effectual; various 
plans have been proposed and all of them were 
Mly tested, but found too expensive for practical 
purposes. ‘ ■ ' 


The before mentioned machines have been 
patented by Dr. Laedner and Mr. J. Davidson, of 
this city, and can be seen in practical operation 
at the packing yard of the latter, No. 78 Sullivan 
street, where alsq licenses to work under the pat¬ 
ent are granted. 

If a one or a two horse power engine were 
erected, a great saving of labour would be effect¬ 
ed in pumping the brine from the cylinders, turn¬ 
ing the cutting machine, and chopping the lard; 
the steam from the boiler of which would also 
try up (render) the lard and tallow, and extract 
the grease from the bones; trimmings and coarse- 
pieces, which cannot be sold. The bones, also, 
can be disposed of, and thus nothing would be 
lost. A still greater advantage would result 
from the slaughter house being Attached to the 
curing and packing establishment, as much of Ibd 
offal could be turned to account, and the blood, 
the most valuable of all manures, whidh here’ is 
thrown away, instead of being prepared, as in 
Paris for the West Indies—as no other manure 
known will produce the same quantity of sugar 
canes to an acre—could also he turned to ac¬ 
count, and thus make these combined operations 
very profitable. " - • 

The patentees will engage to pay for the meat 
if it taints or spoils in the coring, provided their 
directions are followed in,the working of the ap¬ 
paratus.—iV. Y. Tribune. 


Perry** Victory. 

Mackenzie, in his life of Comhiodore Perry,^ 
while describing the bottle of Lake Erie, and the 
horrible carnage on bpprd.the Lawrence, relates, 
the following incident. In the hottest of the 
fight, Yarnall, the first Lieutenant, came to Per¬ 
ry, and told him that the officer* in the 1st divi¬ 
sion, under his command, were all killed or disa¬ 
bled. Yarnall had received a wound in tho fore¬ 
head, and another in the neck; from which the 
blood flowed profusely over his face and person, 
while his nose, which had been struck by a splin¬ 
ter, was swollen to a most portentous size. 
Perry, after expressing some good humoured as¬ 
tonishment at his tragical appearance, sent him, 
the required aid; but soon alter he returned with 
the same complaint of a destruction of his of&-; 
cers, to which he replied—“ You must endeav¬ 
our to make out by yourself; I have no more to 
furnish you.” In addition to other oddities of 
Yarnall’s appearance, some of the hammocks 
were stuck in the nettings, and the contents of 
the mattresses, chiefly stuffed with the down of 
flag tops, or cattails, were distributed in the air, 
having much the appearance of falling snow. 
This substance, lighting on Yarnall’sface, and at-, 
tadhing itself to the blood, gave hi hi, as Dr. Par¬ 
sons described it, the appearance of a huge owl. 
When he went below, at the close of the action, 
even the wounded were moved to merriment, 
by his ludicrous appearance, and one of them ex¬ 
claimed—“ The devil is come for his own.” 


Inland Wnfcr Communication. 

A keel boat with emigrants to the lower Ohio, 
passed our city two or three days since, which 
left Rochester, N. Y., last month. She came 
down to Lake Ontario via Genessee river to Lake 
Erie, via Niagara river and the Welland Canal 
aroiiud the falls; entered the Erie Extension, at 
Eric, F&.; thence to Mcadville,and down Frer'*’- 
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Creek and the Allegheny river to Pittsburgh; and 
thence down the Ohio nearlyene thousand miles, 
to her final landing place. What would the 
East have thought thirty years ago, if it had been 
asserted that such a voyage would ever have be¬ 
come practicable? 


filing a p of Jokes. 

Speaking of wags, says the Picayune, what is 
ipore waggish than a dog's tail, when he is 
pleased? Speaking of tails, wc always like those 
that end well'—Hogg’s, for instance. Speaking 
of hogs—we saw ono of these animals the other 
day lying in the. gutter, and in the opposite one 
a well dressed man, the first had a ring in his 
nose, and the latter had a ring on his finger. 
The man was drunk, the hog was sober. “A 
hog is known . by the company be^ keeps, 
thought we; so thought Mr. Parker, and oft he 
went. . Speaking of going off, puts us in mind of 
a gun we once owned; it went off one night, and 
we havn’t seen it since. Speaking of 'guns re¬ 
minds us of the “ obsolete idea.”, We had one— 
a gun, not an obsolete idea—and it burst, 

Ptetry, 

( ln the ttrowd of miscellaneous subjects which 
occupy the u Advertiser,” the muses are elbowed 
ont. I have been tempted to cut the following 
from an exchange. It bears for authorship the 
impress, as well as the name of onr sweetest po¬ 
et. 1 judge it to be Mrs. Welby's latest. 

To Harriet. , 
rroM ns* priend, amelia. 

Accept my flowers: I culled them fresh and fair 
This morning, while their leaves with dew were wet, 
To deck the braids of thy rich auburn hair, , 
i Fair Harriet! 

Thou ghonldst not pine for jewels rich and rare. 

The swedt and simple flowers become thee best, 

Amid thy locks their pure pale blossom wear, 

And on thy breast! 

T^he snowy robes of sweet simplicity, 

Light floating as the zephyr's breath, were lfent 
For woman’s lovdly form, and flowers should be 
, Her ornament; 

Let others deck thehr brows with diadems. 

And glistentnc pearls, and corals from the sea, 

But buds and flowers should be the fragrant gems, 

The gems for thee I . . 


into field wfluid cause a pestilence; 1 therefohe 
move, as the easiest and cheapest iilode of dispo¬ 
sing of them, to allow them a burial place.” 

. Agricultural Prejudices. 

At the annual meeting of the Liverpool Agri¬ 
cultural Society, last month, Lord Stanley, who 
presided on the occasion, in advocating the intro¬ 
duction of iron ploughs to supersede- the lumber¬ 
ing wood ploughs in common use, illustrated the 
prejudices cherished by some farmers by an an¬ 
ecdote. He said a gentleman in the midland 
counties, who presented one of his farmers With 
a couple of iron ploughs, and having left the 
country for two years, returned and was sur¬ 
prised to find not only that the nUmber of iron 
ploughs was not Increased; but that no use was 
made of those he had given to the tenant. The 
answer he received on inquiring the cause of this, 
was, “ Why, you—you see we have a notion in 
this country, that iron ploughs breeds weeds.'* 

In this country, the objection would most like* 
ly have been that “Iron ploughs” turn wheat 
into chess. 


Pioneer Ouarcla all Columbia. 

Some of the first settlers of Ohio were Bap¬ 
tists; accordingly the Duck Creek Church at 
Columbia, was the first constituted religious so¬ 
ciety in the Miami region. Columbia was settled 
in 1788, and a portion of the colonists, StUes 
Bailey, Spc., formed this society. In 1789, El¬ 
der Stephen Grand visited this settlement; baptised 
three persons, of which, with those already re- 
fered to, a church was formed* After the lapse 
of a few years, as the settlement of ColUmbia.de- 
cayed, the house of worship was established at 
Duck Creek,* where it still exists, the oldest so¬ 
ciety of that faith and order in Ohio. The grave¬ 
yard, a natural mound of exquisite beauty, re-* 
cords the former locality of the church edifice, 
long since perished from the earth. In the 
cemetery, the Stites and Goforth families of the 
original settlers, sleep their calm and dreamless 
sleep. 

I understand an effort is making to resuscitate 
the original establishment at Columbia, and to 
erect a new and appropriate house of worship on 
the ecite of the pioneer edifice. 


A Choice of Evils. 

In accordance With the prejudices of past ages, 
rather than the more liberal spirit of modern 
times, the laws of Mexico.deny burial to here¬ 
tics. The subject came incidentally up in the 
last Congress, on the question of providing sep¬ 
ulture for those who should be killed in the ser- j 
▼ice of the Republic of this class, when Senor i 
Olivedo, one of the deputies, remarked in debate, 

“ There Is one of four things we must allow to 
these heretics, who die in our cause. "We must 
either eat them; or pickle them and send them 
out of the country; or throw them into the field; 
or bury them under the ground. The former is 
of course impossible; to send them out of the 
country would be too expensive; throwing them 


Shoal Water. 

The following curious story is related by the 
Concordia Intelligencer, to illustrate the accuracy 
of the river pilots, and the hard work by which 
they acquire their knowledge of depths and dis¬ 
tances: 

“ An old pilot on the Arkansas once attracted 
our attention by pointing out a bed o.f rock— 

I where we could see nothing* We asked how he 
had studied the river—* Why } sir , I waded from 
the Post to Fort Gibson, three summers, and I 
guess 1 took pains to touch bottom ’—the distance 
is near six hundred miles—think of that reader! 

“His soundings were as follows:— ankle !— 
half calf!—whole calf!—half knee!—knee!—half 
thigh!—thigh!—deep thigh was as deep as he ever 
wished water for the Trideat; she ran from that 
depth down to a bare sprinkling on the bars; at a 
greater depth than ‘ by the deep thigh,' the order 
was usually given, • head her ashore!' ” 
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brides in Vent, 

Much has been said, by our city papers, since 
the appearance of this work, with regard to the 
portrait which is the frontispiece of the volume, 
on which subject we take occasion to say a few 
words. 

No such embellishment was at first designed, 
nor was it^ promised in the announcement first 
made of the proposed work; but while in the 
course of publication, the artistf-a friend of the 
author—very kindly offered to illustrate the vol¬ 
ume with a portrait, which offer was thankfully 
accepted, and the drawing upon stone prepared 
from a Daguerreotype by Hawkins. As a like¬ 
ness its fidelity cannot be questioned, while as a 
work of art the impressions first taken, were, and 
are still regarded, as highly creditable specimens 
of Lithography, when is taken into consideration 
the facts that the art is still in its infancy in the 
west, and the artist in all respects self-taught. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, in the anxiety felt that the 
book should make its appearance duly when 
promised, the printing was hurried, and many 
indistinct and imperfect impressions were per¬ 
mitted to go into the binder’s hands without exam¬ 
ination, of which were most of the copies first 
published, including the impressions so generally 
animadverted upon by the editorial fraternity. 
Thus much of explanation, by way of the amende 
honourable, due fo the artist, a modest and de¬ 
serving young man, whose design upon the stone 
was pronounced, by judges of Lithographic draw¬ 
ing, as a likeness most striking, and as a work of 
art in a high degree meritorious and praiseworthy. 

Inasmuch, however, as thus far our editors 
have, as it respects this volume—a Cincinnati 
production throughout—brought the force of 
their critical acumen to bear solely upon the 
frontispiece, it would seem to be a moot-point 
“whether the picture does not in a great measure 
constitute the book. At least we think the au¬ 
thor should feel, as he doubtless does, under 
®wich obligations to the artist for having furnish¬ 
ed a picture which has, thus far, acted as a scape- 
P>pe or safety-valve to all the critical steam 
hot vyater that had otherwise no doubt 
alighted upon the contents of the volume itself. 

*««nuri of John G. Jnngmann.-No. 3. 

In a short ^ne a letter was received from De- 
ir °b> requesting us to remove hither; but the 
roads and weather rendering this impossible, we 
consulted the brethren and resolved, that brethren 
David, Heckewelder, Senseman and Edwards, 
*ith four Indians should go there: Brother Jung 
an d I were to remain. We heard nothing for 
four weeks fro m our brethren, except false re- 
P°rts from wicked men. During this time, two 
°? our number, God thought proper to take 


home to himselft One a boy twelve years old, 
who had a great desire to dwell with his Dear 
Saviour , and died confidently in an acceptance 
with him; the other a babe, a grand-child of 
Chief Nettuwathtoehs, both of which I baptised 
in the interest and covenant of our blessed Sa¬ 
viour. Brother Micht, Jung and I preached alter¬ 
nately under the open Heavens; and at night made 
fire for light and warmth, not having a house large 
enough. After our departed brethren returned 
from Detroit —expecting to remain here—we made 
arrangements to build a church, boil maple su¬ 
gar, &c., and formed a station. But again a 
letter was received from the Chief Officer at De¬ 
troit, who commanded that all the white brethren 
and sisters “ must come there forthwith.” This 
was like a clap of thunder to our poor souls. 
That we should be separated from our dear brown 
brethren of the flock, we could not realize but 
with heartfelt misery. There was no alternative, 
but to leave them in the hands and blessings of 
our dear Saviour Jesus Christ. 


March, 1782, we entered upon our journoy, 
with our conductor (an officer named Leslie,) 
who, having a noble heart , strove to alleviate our 
sufferings, and smooth our rugged path. At our 
first night’s (twenty miles) encampment, we 
heard news of the murder of our dear brethren at 
Gnadenhutten and Salem ,—our feelings could not 
be described; but exclaimed—“Thy ways, O 
God, are not our ways— but just, as thou dis¬ 
posed.” We know not our own future destiny, 
being surrounded by murderers, and with aston¬ 
ishment wondered at our thus far preservation, 
by God’s special interposition, in sending those 
runners to come and force us away, as most as¬ 
suredly the same fate would have befallen us. 
On our journey, our sisters suffered extremely 
from cold; and some of us were occasionally per¬ 
mitted to go ahead—build up a fire to enable 
them to warm themselves. After we advanced, * 
fifty miles from Lower Sandusky, a deep snow 
fell. At night, (making arrangements to retire 
under the open Heavens,) the Almighty, in mer¬ 
cy, sent us an Indian trader named Rabens, q 
very charitable man, who invited us to his house,, 
(half a mile off,) which we thankfully accepted. 
He nourished us with Chocolate, $c., Spc., of 
which we had not partaken for a dong time. 
Another person, one mile further on (an Indian 
trader,) took us to his house, and treated us with 
uncommon hospitality, and kept us until wo 
could possibly pursue our journey. Here the 
Lord extended his special power towards mo 
again. An Indian woman having had some mis¬ 
understanding with one of the whites, mistaking 
me for the offender—watching my entrance to 
the Qanductor's Lodge] raised a tremendous billet 
of wood to kill me. The conductor catching the 
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blow, and tearing it from her, saved my life. 
■ She proved to he the interpretress, who was present 
when we were first taken, April 14th, 1782. After 
three weeks detention, we started again under 
two new conductors, (sent by the Chief Officer at 
Detroit,) and arrived in sight of Detroit on my 
62d anniversary, at the mouth of a river, which, 
connecting Lakes Erie, Huron and St. Clair, 
passes Detroit. This aroused heartfelt joy and 
great gratitude towards our Almighty God for 
his parental care, and more especially in reach¬ 
ing Detroit on the 20th April, after a very 
stormy voyage across the waters, coming very 
near foundering. We were very kindly received 
by the commanding officer, who furnished us 
with shelter, and with his wife visited us twice 
every day, furnishing us provision. After tarry¬ 
ing three months, a number of our Indian breth¬ 
ren followed us, which caused us to look for a 
location, which we found (Ju]y 20,) thirty miles 
from Detroit, on Huron river. We commenced 
building huts, cultivating land, and strove to col¬ 
lect our scattered flock of brethren—expecting 
here to remain in peace and quiet, being twenty 
miles from any neighbour. Our Indian brethren 
came in, and so fast—putting up huts and houses, 
that in two years time, we had a beautiful location 
and every convenience. A remarkable circum¬ 
stance befel me, on a very rainy day. Being very 
thirsty, I took a bucket to a spring under the 
lull, on the left of which was a two foot thick 
Aspentree and two and a half foot Black Oak; on 
the right, a deep miry bog. As I was about to 
return to the house a terrible whirlwind arose, 
tearing one of the trees into fragments, and casting 
them all around me; the other tree torn up by the 
roots, and thrown down aside of me. Stunned with 
the terrible noise and fright, I fell to the ground; 
but with wonder rose, and found myself unhurt. 
Every one who saw and could conjecture my 
predicament, exclaimed, how wonderfully God 
protected you. To him be the praise, honour, 
and glory. In this our beautiful location, skirted 
oh both sides of the Huron river, with fine fields 
and every thing in a very flattering and prosper¬ 
ous condition of 2£ years labour, we were again 
disturbed by the Chippeways, who sought to 
drive us away from it. We held consultation for 
removal back to our dear old location, 1Mus¬ 
kingum or Walhunding. A respite of an addi¬ 
tional year being granted, we, during the winter, 
fell to work in building a Canoe y thirty-six feet 
long and three feet wide, with other arrange¬ 
ments for departing. However, it was deter¬ 
mined that, there being few Indian brethren and 
enough missionaries, some should return to Beth- 
lekem. This fell to my, and brother Senseman’s 
lot, we being the oldest. In May, 1785, left our 
dear, brethren at New Gnadenhutten, arrived' at 


Detroit, passed on Lake Erie to Fort fln^ tbencs 
to Fort Schlosser; then eight miles by land and 
eight miles by water to Niagara—stopped there 
sixteen days, (awaiting a boat from §ohinachedi f 
Lake ‘Ontario;) passed to Oswego, and then on 
Onieda Lake and Woodcreek, to Fort Stanwixi 
from thence, one mile by land to Mohawk river* 
to Schenectady and Albany. From thence, by 
vessel to Newbury, and by land to Sussex, Hope, 
Eas^pn; and through God’s protection and bles¬ 
sing, safely arrived, and were friendly received by 
Brother Etwein , son-in-law Ebert , and Christian 
Heckenwelder y (whose brother’s daughter we 
brought along with us.) We arrived safe at 
Bethlehem, July 8th, 1785—absent from home 
four and a half years (last visit.) 'We were now 
released from Missionary dyties y and appointed 
to parish superintendence, as stewart, and as 
member of the “ School and Missionary Direc¬ 
tory.” My dear partner through life (after for¬ 
ty-eight years marriage,) the Almighty thought 
proper to take home to Heaven, aged seventy- 
two years, November 22d, 1793, (Ann Margaret 
Jungmann.) We had eight children, (four sons 
and four daughters)—John, Jacob, Gottlob and 
Peter;—Anna Maria Brooker, (who died on Mis¬ 
sionary Station at the Island of St. Thomas,) 
Mrs. Ebert, Elizabeth Gerhardt, Susan Schultz. 

[J. G. Jungmann died at Bethlehem, July 17, 
1808, aged eighty-eight years two months, twen¬ 
ty-eight days. He died as he lived, solely devo¬ 
ted to the cause of Christ; and his whole soul ab¬ 
sorbed in the Missionary cause and the salvation 
of souls.] 


Original Letter of CSen’l. Ijfayne. 

Head Quarters,} 
Greenville , 24 th May , 1794. J 

Sir,— You are tb march to-morrow morning 
at revellie with the detachment assigned yew* ta¬ 
king under your charge and esqort all the horses 
belonging to the Q. M. General’s,and Contract¬ 
ors’s departments, for Fort Hamilton. Upon 
your arrival at that Fort, you are to call on the 
Q. M. Generals or their agents, and demand an 
immediate lotd.of flour for all the horses belong¬ 
ing to each department, except those that may 
be necessary for the transport of forage for the 
support of those transporting the flour;—of thjff 
number Capt. Benham and Mr. Wilson will be 
the most competent judges. 

You will take every possible precaution to 
guard against surprise; and if attacked, the 
sword, bayonet and espontoon must be your 
principal dependence. 

You will so regulate your movements as to 
reach Fort St. Clair to-morrow evening, and 
Fort Hamilton early the next day: and in order 
to facilitate your early arrival at Hamilton, you 
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wSI take up your line of march from St. Clair as 
«arty us you can possibly see your way in the 
morning; because it will be of very great advan¬ 
tage both to the troops and horses, to be at the 
«ad of their march before the intense heat of the 
4iay: add to this that it will give youj time 
ta have all the loading prepared and sent up the 
liver, so as to be in perfect readiness to advance 
from your encampment on this sidd of tfie Miami 
ut a very early hour on the morning of the £8th 
inet., and in time to reach Fort St. Clair the same 
evening, and this place, or Fort Jefferson, the 
evening following. 

Your detachment will beheld responsible for 
Buy depredation or plunder of the stores, until the 
•culprit or culprits are discovered. 

You wiH draw one gill of whisky per man for 
your command, from the aeting Qr. Master at 
thiu ptaoer; but it will be best to reserve it until 
some time to-morrow,—say 12 o’clock. 

Wishing you a safe tour and speedy return, 

I remain with respect and esteem, 

• Your most humble servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Copt. Jacob Slouch. 

N. B.—Should the contractors refuse to furn- 
wh* flour, load with com, or such other articles 
us may be furnished by the Q M. G. 

Things in LmitTilla 

Louisville I find in a condition much more 
thriving than 1 anticipated,—and I have only 
had time to visit the oldest sections of it The 
more prosperous parts I understand are yet for 
me to see. The stores are built of greater width 
than ours, and the three principal business streets, 
which are of great length are run parallel with 
the river Ohio, being between the curb as wide 
as our widest business streets between the line of 
the houses; thus is a massive character given to 
the business of the place. There is a manifest 
improvement to my eyes in the appearance of the 
city from what it presented a year or two since. 
Still there is j*o4 that air of freshness and activity 
which is to me a great charm in the business of 
Cincinnati. Louisville was a pl«je of heavy 
commercial operations, when Cincinnati was 
emerging from .its village and tewn position. 
In 1826, when I first visited the former place, the, 
greater part of the present^busmeas buildings 
were already in existence. Indeed, if I could 
trust my recollection, there was as much busi¬ 
ness done then as since. 1 recollect at any rate, 
the impression of astonishment winch was fasten¬ 
ed on me in contemplating the masses of sugar, 
coffee, tea, &c., with which the stores appeared 
filled; and this was at a period when wholesale 
grocery stores in Cincinnati sold one hundred 
tad fifty to two hundred bags coffee per annum, ' 


and other groceries in a corresponding measure. 

There are a great number—too many—coffee 
houses here. But we of Cincinnati may well be 
silent on that score. There is a feature in the 
business of the place, however, from which we 
are exempt I allude to lottery offices, of which 
I have seen several signs. The court house, 
will be, when finished, a noble building, With the 
exception of that at Pittsburgh, the best adapted 
to its purpose of any in the west. The Pitts* 
burgh court house is, in some of its inside Or- 
rangements, inferior, however, even to this'. 

The Bear grass creek empties into the Ohio 
at the steamboat landing, and as it runs the 
coarse of, and for several miles back nearly par¬ 
allel with the river, forms an admirable safe- 
harbor for coal and flat boats which require to 
remain any length of time in port, or are expo¬ 
sed to injury during winter, from ice. It must 
become the same thing at some future day fof 
steamboats, as the commercial wants of the place 
on the one hand and its increasing capital on the 
other, wiU justify the enterprise, which although 
involving heavy expense, will folly justify and 
reimburse it. 

Louisville commands the Kentucky business 
of the interior, until we approach the Lexington 
and Frankfort regions, of which it divides the 
trade with Cincinnati. Upper Kentucky deal* 
entirely with onr own city. 

These hasty notices are all my hurried stay* 
permit me to make. I propose to examine the 
city fully on my return from Memphis. A dele¬ 
gation of thirty have, been appointed from Jhis 
place, whither the proportion which attends the* 
convention of the 12th will exceed that of ours, 
which is as one to four of the appointees. 


“The Jew*in America,” and Thing* in 1869* 

Mr. Cist: 

In your paper of October 1,1845, I see it sta¬ 
ted by your correspondent “J.,” that “ previous 
to 1816, the Jewish people were not known to 
have settled in the Mississippi Valley; and for 
several years subsequent they Were considered as 
a strange sight.” I think this statement is inac¬ 
curate. When I came to Ohio, about thirty- 
eight years ago, I had a stage companion front 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, a Mr. M., who inform¬ 
ed me he was a “Dutch Jew.” His home was 
Cincinnati. He was allied by marriage to aff' 
extensive connection there by"the name of P—, 
all Israelites, and, as I understood, largely con¬ 
cerned in trade. Mr. M. stated that he was em* 
ployed for the concern in a far ranging circuit-, 
from Cincinnatiio St. Louis and the lead regions*, 
thence to New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittrixtrgh, 
and home. 

Mr* M. was a singular genius. He Wfcsrilfaer' 
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ill on. the passage—jpore inclined to sleep than 
, falk; but would rouse occasionally, and converse 
intelligently on matters within the range of his 
observations, which, of course, was not very lim¬ 
ited. Our, passage through Pennsylvania com¬ 
menced about November 1st, 1808, and we made 
it in that very pleasant sort of traveling season 
called Indian Summer . We had a stage full of 
passengers, constituting a well assorted company 
of nine—one third of whom were ladies. There 
was enough of variety, of tact, of intelligence, 
and of companionablenc8$, to cause the time to 
pass quite agreeably during our six day’s trip; 
for just then they had attained such boasted 
speed of travelling, that, by leaving Philadelphia 
very early on Monday morning, driving well into 
each night, and rousing us for onward move¬ 
ment at 2 o’clock, A. M., they brought us into 
Old Pitt in ample time to view its then somewhat 
scanty improvements on the succeeding Satur¬ 
day.. Our mountain passages were abundantly 
rough, and perilous at times; especially on the 
piglit we reached Bedford. Our progress that 
day had been unusally dilatory. We had a 
shower or two, and were roused occasionally by 
the intonations of mountain thunder. Before 
reaching Bedford, we were benighted and beset 
with thick darkness, in descending a steep, nar¬ 
row, and dangerous track—so ’twas said—and 
what seemed worst, the driver manifested alarm, 
and even fright. Most of our males took to their 
feet—the Jew and myself remained in the stage 
with the ladies—and ho talked about “ Bloody 
Ijtuin.” It was said that a small deviation would 
have tumbled us headlong down some hundred 
feet; but, thanks to our good horses, we came 
down perfectly safe. 

Such a company, so united for successive days, 
lyjU CQjpnaonly qeek amusements to “while 
away time.” With us the chief appliance was 
to mutual satiring Sometimes it might have 
seemed rather.severe; but never ill-humoured. 
There was a merchant on board, evidently a 
great braggart, and from a region reputed to 
contain not a few* of the generation of Bobadil- 
lians. He was so completely taken down that I 
pitied and sought to console him, though in con¬ 
science I could not much blame his assailants. 
There was a strapping son of Erin, of Kittaning 
—rather boisterous in his mirth; but entirely 
gftod humoured, in our community. Many sly sa¬ 
tirical arrows were shot towards him; but they 
always glanced off—or if they seemed to stick, 
he never seemed to know it. He would carol 
away, “ And a hunting we will go, go, go, and a 
drinking we will go!”—so merrily and heartily 
that the quiet mirth of the satirizers would in¬ 
stantly be overborne, and their arrows broken 
•r scattered like straws. There was an Irish 


lady of Pittsburgh, of speech sufficiently English 
to pass without cavil, with tones half kindly, 
half quizzical, and with readiness of wit and tact, 
which other wits might delight to call into exer¬ 
cise; but none, in his right wits would choose 
( hostilely ) to provoke. I was the sole repre¬ 
sentative of a certain universal nation. My turn 
of being attacked was to be expected—and it 
came. “ Is it true that from among your people 
there came forth a great many notable sharpers?” 
True—perfectly true—the greatest probably on 
the face of the whole earth. “ Indeed sir, say 
you so.” How comes it that your people, who 
claim to be especially intelligent and even moral, 
should be marked and distinguished by the send¬ 
ing forth of such characters? No difficulty in ex¬ 
plaining the matter. “ Say you so, sir?—we 
should like to hear!” Perhaps I had better de¬ 
cline. “But indeed we should like to hear.” 
And no offence? “ Not the least, sin we urge 
you to speak freely.’* Well, then, my friend, if 
you will urge the explanation,, you shall have it 
in few wordb. Our people are intelligent and 
enterprising; consequently we have not only 
rascals as well as] you; but finished, intelligent 
and enterprising rascals, who find abundant 
sphere of action and dupes to plunder amosg 
your wn-intelligent population. Whether this 
reply was satisfactory I never heard; but was 
“ put” no more to the “ question.” But the 
Jew. Was the Jew overlooked or forgotten? 
By no means. But it proved a bootless game. 
When he was wake enough to know that a shot 
was aimed at him, he would move—strain his 
eyes open—smile or rather grin—and—go to 
sleep* again, or seem to. The “ archer that shot 
at a frog” never engaged in more bootless arche¬ 
ry than our fun-seekers in their attacks on the Is¬ 
raelite. 

But we arrived at Pitt on the afternoon of 
Saturday, and our little community was dis¬ 
solved for all time;—yet we did not all separate. 
The Jew, as one accustomed to the west, took in 
charge the unpractised Yankee; atnOedid it in 
kindness too, I have not the least hesifance in 
asseverating.. Nevertheless, he led me into some 
troubles. He took me from the stage inn; that was 
too dear;—so a wheelbarrow man was soon en¬ 
gaged to transport our trunks, and away we 
trudged in search of cheaper lodgings. Whither 
away we went I can hardly now divine, for some 
thirty-four years elapsed before I again saw Old 
Pitt. But one thing I well remember—was 
uhconsionably muddy. We found our intended 
entertainer; but he had been turned out, and was 
in rather close quarters. We were ushered into 
a grog-room—rather small—full of. customers* 
—the mud on the floor perhaps not much more 
than two inches thick—the grog briskly circular 
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ting, and the sights, scents, and sounds perhaps 
not very much inferior to the most finished ex¬ 
hibition of the sort in those diggins, pending the 
whisky rebellion. We passed on into a small 
room adjoining, where we were entertained with 
a view of culinary operations, preparatory for 
our supper; but these were unfortunate—all 
being done over a common coal grate, without 
any crane, was overset, and a child was badly 
scalded. Our repast was infifferent at best; and 
was rendered decidedly no better by the screams 
of the poor child, and multitudinous and the mul¬ 
tifarious music iu the adjoining apartment. Mr. 
M. declared this would never do, and we soon 
adjourned to a private boarding room, where we 
abode, pleasantly enough till Monday, when we 
embarked on a keel boat,Capt. Rutherford, com¬ 
mander, bound “ low down” the Ohio. We left 
Pittsburgh, November 7, the' water excessively 
low; and it took some thirty-six hours to reach 
Beaver—about thirty miles. Mr. M. was out of 
patience. We bought a skiff; he engaged four 
young emigrants who were working their pas¬ 
sage in the keel (with leave of its owner) to row 
the skiff to Cincinnati: so away we went, mer¬ 
ely* merrily—but not overly rapid. We agreed, 
for the sake of dispatch, to float at night , an un¬ 
dertaking not exactly of the most comfortable 
kind, in such a craft and in frosty November. I 
essayed to rest in the bow—the rest where they 
could. M. had a buffalo rug for his comfort; 
but one of the rowers, a brisk, funny Irishman, 
seized and encircled himself with it and laid him¬ 
self down to rest, with great calmness. It was 
rather amusing to hear the moanings of friend 
M., exclaiming you stole me bool's rogue! Fi¬ 
nally, an amicable compromise took place. 
They shared the “roguq,” and soon seemed lost 
in sound repose—of which thing I had but a very 
small share; the noise of the ripples and the 
chills in the air conspiring to invade my incipi¬ 
ent slumbers, or prevent their occurrence. I 
think we floated ashore once. Myself and one 
of the hands took to rowing; we spied a floating 
light, and rowed after it; *twas a family boat. 
They hailed—“ which way are you* bound?” 
Down river. “No! you’re rowing wp.” Oh 
no! “Try.” *Twas so. But we went aboard, 
where they had a good comfortable fire; and 
there we gladly remained and floated till day— 
when we took to our skiff again. We-progressed 
tolerably—stopped a little to look at Steuben¬ 
ville, then young; at Charleston (now Wells- 
knrgO more in years, yet a smaller place—with 
a wonderful row of taverns. We staid one night 
at Wheeling; M. seemed rather melancholy, ex¬ 
claiming often, “ Oh, I wish I was at Pisburg — 
wish I was at Pisburg .” Finally he sold us his 


interest in t>ur vessel; amtesked 6 f me a loan of 
money, which he would pay at M. when ho 
should come down. I handed him what he desi¬ 
red in half eagles. I heard no more of my Jew¬ 
ish friend till the next spring, when, »kturningto 
M., from the country, I found he had, in an up 
rwer.trip, enquired till he met a friend of mine, 
and left with him the lent, money. He called 
some time after, employed me professionally, and 
paid handsomely. 

I feel great interest in the prosperity of Jacob, 
and have full faith in their restoration. I know 
i wot else how the Scriptures can be fulfilled. 
Have you read the late discourse of M. M. Noah? 
He is an Israelite; would to Heaven we could 
add—“ In whom there is no guile.” But Ibis 
discourse from an Israelite is well worth atten¬ 
tion. The restoration, we suppose, will be Jew¬ 
ish, not Christian. What will occur after is en¬ 
tirely another question. Is not the way prepa* 
ring? The Jews, it is fully understood, expect to 
be restored. They are waiting. The Russian 
Autocrat is said to be expelling them. Pales¬ 
tine, to a great extent, remains vacant. Egypt 
may become a dependency of Britain. A friend¬ 
ly power in Palestine might then be vastly imr: 
portant to her. Turkey is imbecile. France 4»* 
swallowing the Mahommedan realms of North¬ 
ern Africa. Turkey, in Europe, may soon be¬ 
come the prey of Austria and Russia. Ta sus¬ 
tain the balance of power, England (possibly) 1 
may seek to hand over Hanover to Prussia, and 
indemnify herself by serving Egypt, and replant¬ 
ing Palestine. But I pretend to no gift of 
prophecy;'yet the signs of the times are surely 
of great and singular significance. K. 


The Assistant Editor. 

With a slight variation of phraseology, the fol¬ 
lowing will apply just now, as well as if it had 
been “expressly calculated for this' meridian.” ' 

It chanced during the late summer, that a 
country editor lVll ill of a fever. The fact was 
announced to his readers, along with a notice to 
the effect, that during his i no imposition the edito¬ 
rial management would he confided to an assist¬ 
ant. Well, it turned out that the assistant con¬ 
trived to please the readers of the journal better 
than the chief himself, and they demanded his 
name. The convalescent editor in formed them 
that it would ho impossible for him to divulge the 
name of his aid-do-camp, hut that he would, in 
the next number of t[m “ SqnattcFs Thunderbolt 
and Settler’s Family Guido,” present his patrons 
with a correct portrait of the as-dstunL Ex¬ 
pectation balanced itself on tiptoe for a week, and 
when the anxioudy-looked for *■ G aide” appear¬ 
ed at last, lo! and behold! at the head of the edi¬ 
torial column appeared n full length engraving of 
a portly pair of Scissors! Unde month were 
printed, in staring capitals —Korrdd Portrait 
the ’Sisstant Editor—frtm red Lift. 
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Answering Ldtcn. 

The following little paragraph deserves to be 
written in letters of gold. It should be cut out, 
framed and hung up in the counting house of 
the merchant, as well as the office of the me* 
chanic and professional man; or pasted upon the 
writing desk of every man in the habit of re¬ 
ceiving letters, as a silent monitor of one of those 
miner morals of society which no true gentle¬ 
man will, thus reminded, ever permit himself to 
offend against. Viewed in this light, no insult 
ean be greater than that silent neglect, which 
says that a letter you have written is unworthy 
the common courtesy of an answer of some de¬ 
scription: • 

Letters .—The Book of Etiquitte says “every 
Utter requires an answer of some kind or other ” 
and Madame Celwart, who is the oracle of po¬ 
liteness at Paris, says, “ It is as proper to reply 
to a letter which is written to you, as to answer 
a question that is addressed to you.” 


Remarkable Incident. 

A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

The following singular story, which was cur¬ 
rent among the English residents in St. Peters¬ 
burg at the coronation of the present Emperor of 
Russia, has been narrated to us by a person newly 
arrived from that part of the continent. 

In the early part of the year 1826, an English 
gentleman, from Akmetchin the Crimea, having 
occasion to travel to France on business of im¬ 
portance, directed his course by way of Warsaw 
and Poland. About an hour after his arrival in 
that city, he quitted the tavern in which he had 
been taking a refreshment, to take a walk 
through the streets. While sauntering in front 
of one of the public buildings, he met an elderly 
gentleman of grave aspect, and courteous de¬ 
meanor. After mutual exchange of civilities 
they got into Conversation, during which, with 
the characteristic frankness of an Englishman, 
he told the strahger who he was, where from, and 
whither he was going. The other, in a most 
friendly manner, invited him to share the hospi¬ 
talities of his house, till such time as he found it- 
convenient to resume his journey—adding, with 
a smile, that it was not improbable that he might 
visit the Crimea himself m the course of that 
year, when, perhaps, he might require a similar 
return; the invitation was accepted, and he was 
conducted to a splendid mansion, elegant with¬ 
out and commodious within. 

Unbounded liberality on the part of the Pole, 
produced unbounded confidence on the part of the 
Englishman. The latter had a small box of jew¬ 
els of great value, which he had carried about his 
person fyom the time of leaving home—finding 
that mode of conveyance both hazardous and in¬ 
convenient in a town, he requested his munifi¬ 
cent host to deposit it in a place of security, till 
he should be ready to go away. At the exprira- 
tion of three days he prepared for his departure, 
and in asking for his box, how was he amazed 
when the old gentleman, with a countenance ex¬ 
hibiting the utmost surprise replied! 

“ What box?” 

“ Why, the small box of jewels which I gave 
you to keep for me.” 


“ My dear sir, you must surely Bw mistaken; J 
never, really, saw or heard of such a box.” 

The Englishman was petrified. After recov¬ 
ering himself a little, he requested he would call' 
his wife, she having been present when he re¬ 
ceived it. Sfie came, and being questioned, an¬ 
swered in exact* unison with her husband—ex¬ 
pressed the same surprise—and benevolently en¬ 
deavoured to persuade her distracted guest thatib 
was a mere hallucination. With mingled feel¬ 
ings of horror, astonishment and despair, he- 
walked out of the house and went to the tavern, 
which he put up at, on his arrival at Warsaw* 
There he related his mysterious story,-and learn¬ 
ed that his iniquitous host was the richest Jew in 
Poland. 

He was advised, without delay, to state the- 
case to the Grand Duke, who fortunately hap¬ 
pened at that time to be in Warsaw. 

He accordingly waited on him, and with little* 
ceremony was admitted to the audience. 

He briefly stated down his case, and Constan¬ 
tine, “ with a greedy ear devoured up his dis¬ 
course.” Constarftine expressed bis astomisment 
—told him he knew the Jew, having had exten¬ 
sive money transactions with him—that he had 
always been respectable, and of ail unblemished 
character, “ However,” he added, “ I will use 
every legitimate means to uhveil the mystery. ,r 
So saying he called on some gentlemen who were 
to dine with him that day, and despatched a mes¬ 
senger with a note to the Jew, requesting his 
presence. 

Aaron obeyed the summons. 

Have you no recollection of having received 
a box of jewels from the hand of this gentleman?’* 
said the Duke. 

“ Never, my lord,” was the reply. 

“ Strange, indeed. Are you perfectly con¬ 
scious,” turning to the Englishman, “ that yon 
gave the box as stated?” 

“ Quite certain, my lord.” 

Then addressing himself to the Jew—“ This 
is a very singular case, and I feel it my duty to 
use singular means to ascertain the truth; is your 
wife at home?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ Then,” continued Constantine, “ there is a 
sheet of paper and here is a pen; proceed to write 
a note to your wife in such terms as I shall dic¬ 
tate.” 

Aaron lifted the pen. 

“ Now,” said this second Solomon, “ com¬ 
mence by saying—All is discovered!—There is. 
no resource left but to deliver up the box. 

I have owned in the presence c. the Grand 
Duke.” 

A tremor shook the frame of the Israelite, and 
the pen dropped from his fingers. But instantly 
recovering himself exclaimed— 

“ That is impossible, my lord. That would bo 
directly implicating myself.” 

“ I give my word and honour,” said Constan¬ 
tine, “ in presence of every one in the room, that 
what you write shall never be used as an instru¬ 
ment against you, farther than the effect it pro¬ 
duces on your wife. If you are innocent you 
have nothing to fear—but if you persist in not 
writing it, I will hold it as a proof of your guilt.” 

With a trembling hand the terrified Jew wrote 
out the note, folded it up, and as he was debired, 
sealed it with his own signet. 

Two officers were despatched with it* to his 
house, and when Sarah glanced over its contents. 
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the swooned end sunk to the grotnd. The box 
was delivered op, and restored to its owner—and 
the Jew suffered the punishment his villany de¬ 
served. He was sent to Siberia. 


BattM Roles on Both Spies* 

A gentleman in Charleston, who entertained a 
goed deal of company at dinner, had a black as 
an attendant, who was a native of Africa, and 
never could be taught to hand things invariably 
to the left hand of the guests at table. At length, 
his master thought of an infallible expedient to 
direct him, and as the coats were then worn in 
Charleston single-breasted, in the present Quaker 
fashion, he told him always to hand the plate, 
Ac., to the button-hole side. Uufortunately, 
however, for the poor fellow, on the day after he 
had received this ingenious lesson, there was 
amongst the guests at dinner, a foreign gentle¬ 
man with a double-breasted coat, and he was for 
awhile completely at a stand. He looked first at 
one side of the gentleman’s coat, then at the 
other, and finally quite confounded at the out¬ 
landish make of the stranger’s garment, he cast a 
despairing look at his master, and exclaiming in 
a loud voice, “ Button holes at both sides, 
masse,” handed the plate right over the gentle¬ 
man’s head. 


JWaingiH a Hiyitoad. 

This ts a branch of female education too much 
neglected; it ought to be taught with “French 
Italian, and the use of the globes.” To be sure, 
as Mrs. Glass most sensibly observes, “firet 
catch yoar hare,” and you must also first catch 
your husband. But we will suppose him caught 
—and therefore to be roasted, boiled, stewed, or 
jugged. All these methods of cooking have their 
matrimonial prototypes. The roasted husband 
is done to death by the fiery temper, the boiled 
husband dissolves in the warm water of conjugal 
tears, the stewed husband becomes ductile by the 
application of worry, and the jugged -husband is 
fairly subdued by sauce and spice. Women have 
all a natural genius for having their own way, 
still the finest talents, like “ the finest pisantry 
in the world,” require cultivation. We recom¬ 
mend beginning soon. 

When, Sir William L-was setting off on 

his wedding excursion, while the bride was sub¬ 
siding from the pellucid lightness of white satin 
aftd bonde, into the delicate darkness of the lilac ! 
silk travelling dress, the lady’s maid rushed into 
his presence with a torrent, not of tears, but of 
wonls. His favourite French valet had put out 
all the bandboxes that had been previously stored 
witkaU .feminine ingenuity in toe carriage. Of 
ccmrae, on .the happiest day of his life, Sir William 
could uo( “ hint a fault or hesitate dislike,” and 
he therefore ordered the interesting exiles to be 
replaced. “ Very veil, Sare William,” said the 
prophetic gentleman’s gentleman, “ you let your¬ 
self be bandboxed now, you’ll be bandboxed all 
your life.” 

The prediction of this masculine Cassandra of 
the curling-irons was amply fulfilled. Poor Sir 
William! One of his guests a gentleman whose 
wits might have belonged to a Leeds clothier, 
for they were always wool-gathering, confound¬ 
ed the bridal with one of those annual festivals 
when people cruelly give you joy of having 
ln *le one step more to your grave—this said 
guest, at his wedding, literally wished him many 


happy returns of the day! The polite admirer 
of the bandboxes found, however, one anniver¬ 
sary quite sufficient! without any returns. 


The lines which follow are copied from “ Tri* 
fles in Verse,” a collection of Fugitive Poem* 
by L.J, Cist; just published by Robinson & Jones* 
of this city. The piece here given has never 
been in print, prior to the appearance of the 
volume in question: 

The Blfeid Girl to her Sisters 
ABSENT FROM HOME. 

• 0 

Come Home! Dear Sister! —Sad and lonely- 
hearted, 

As o’er another ray of light withdrawn— 

As for the sunshine of her home departed— 

The blind girl sits and weeps, to mourn thee 
gone! 

Gone!—The companion of her mirth and sadness* 
The friend and playmate of her childish years; 
Life, in thine absence, loseth half its gladness, 
And this deep darkness doubly dark appears: 
The long, long day is more than night without 
thee— 

Thrice welcome night! for all sweet dreams about 
thee! 


Come Home! Sweet Sister! —Ah! how much I 
» miss thee— 

All thy kind shielding from life’s rude alarms— 
From day’s first dawn, when erst I sprang to kiss 
thee, 

Till night still found me nestling in thine 
arms— 

My lips may speak not!—but the heart's deep 
feeling,— 

The spirit's sadness, and the low-voiced tone,— 
The round full drops, that will not brook con¬ 
cealing, 

These tell of one deep grief— I am alone! 
Alone!—Without thee, dearest, what to me 
Were even life’s best gift—the power to see? 


Come Home! Dear Bister! —Can the iat-off 
stranger, 

How kina soever, yield thee lore like mine? 

Can fairest scenes, through which thou rov'st, * 
ranger, 

Give to thee joys like those which Home en¬ 
shrine? 

Think how for thee my lonely spirit pineth, • 
Through the long weary hours, as; day by day 

Slowly the sun down yonder west declineth. 
Whilst thou, my sun of life, art far away! 

Thou canst not dream how this full heart is 
yearning 

For that bless’d day which sees thee home re¬ 
turning! 


Come Home! Sweet Sister!— Like * dove* all 
lonely, 

My heart sits brooding in its silent nest, 

O’er joys departed!—Come! thy presence only* 
Can make our home with cloudless sunshine > 
bless’d! 

E’en as the bird, whose gentle mate has perished* 
Droopeth, no more to notes of rapture stirred— 
So pine I now, amid the scenes we’ve cherished; 

I cannot sing, where, ever once were heard 
Our strains commingled, ere thy steps did 
roam,— 

My song is hushed!—Sister* sweet mate. Comb 
Homs! 
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Punning. 

* As a general thing, there is nothing \ye more 
-abominate than .puns and punsters. It is true 
that from among the infinity of efforts made by 
the latter, a good specimen of the former is oc¬ 
casionally produced; as by continued efforts 
sparks may be sometimes forced to scintillate from 
a worn-out flint; but these happy hits, coming 
when they do, amid the dark brood of painful 
abortions, of which the regular punster is usually 
delivered, are truly “like angel’s visits, few and 
far between.** The best puns, like the happiest 
similes, are always those which are suggested— 
not sought for; and such, we think, are the fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Why do you use tobacco?” said one gentle- 
mm to auother. “Because I chews,” was the 
prompt and witty reply. 

There is no truth in men,” said a lady in com¬ 
pany. “They are.like musical instruments, 
which sound a variety of tones.”—“ In other 
words, madam,” said a wit who chanced to be 
present, “ you believe that all men are lyres.” 

Caleb Whiteford, of punning memory, once 
observing a young lady very earnestly engaged 
at work, knotting fringe, asked her what she >vas 
doing. “Knotting, sir,” replied sheA “Pray, 
Mr. Whiteford, can you knot. “ I can not” an¬ 
swered he. 


Sang Froid. 

The army of Mayence was attacked at Tofrou, 
in 1793, by Charett aud Bonchamp, and, unable 
to resist the superior forces of the Vendeans, re¬ 
treated and lost its artillery. The Republicans 
were on the point of being destroyed, as their re¬ 
treat was about to be cut off. Kleber called the 
Leiqt. Col. Schoudardis; “Take (said he) a 
company of Grenadiers; stop the enemy at that 
raviu; you will be killed, but your comrades will 
be saved.” “ Oui, mon general ,” replied Schou- 
ardis calmly. He marched; held the Vendeans a 
long time in check; and after prodigies of valour, 
died with his men on the spot. This “ Oui , mon 
general ,” equals the finest specimens of an¬ 
tiquity. 

Squeezing the Hand. 

We endorse the following—every word of it. 
An exchange says: 

“ It is but lately that we understood the strange 
constructions that are sometimes put upon a 
squeeze of the hand. With some it is entirely 
equivalent to a declaration of love; this is very 
surprising indeed. We must take hold of a lady’s 
hand like hot potatoes; afraid of giving it a 
squeeze lest we should burn her fingers. Very 
fine, truly!—Now it was our ancient custom to 
squeeze every hand that we got in our clutches, 
especially a fair one. Is it uot a wonder that we 
have never been sued for a breach of promise? 
We would not give a rusty nail for one of your 
cold formal shakes of the- hand. Every person 
who extends one or two fingers for your touch, 
(as if he were afraid of catching some cutaneous 
distemper,) should go to school a while to John 
Quincy Adams. He shakes you with a ven¬ 
geance, and shakes your body too, unless you 


should happen to be ks thick as himself. Well, 
there is nothing like it; it shows a good heart at 
any rate, and we would rather a man would 
crush the very bones of our fingers, and shake 
our shoulder out of joint, than, that he should 
poke our paw N as if he were about to come in 
contact with a bear or hyaena. The ladies may 
rest assured of this, that a man who will not 
squeeze their hand when he gets hold of it, 
does not deserve to have a hand in his posses¬ 
sion; and that he has a heart seven hundred 
and forty-nine times smaller than a grain of mus¬ 
tard seed.” 


A Brother’s Lore. 

There is something transcendantly virtuous in 
the affections of a true-hearted brother towards 
his gentle and amiable sister. He can feel un¬ 
bounded admiration for her beauty—he can ap¬ 
preciate and applaud the kindness which she be¬ 
stows upon himself. He can press her bright 
lips and fair forehead, and still she is unpolluted 
—lie can watch the blush steal over her features 
when he tells her of her innocent follies, and he 
can clasp her to his bosom in consolation when 
the tears gush from her overloaded heart. With 
woman there is a feeling of pride mingled with 
the regard which she has for her brother. She 
looks upon him as one fitted to brat^ the tempest 
of the world; as one to whose arm of protection 
she can fly for shel^r when she is stricken by 
sorrow, wronged'or oppressed; as one whose 
honour is connected with.her own: and who 
durst not see her insulted with impunity. He is 
to her as the oak is to the vine—and though she 
may fear all others of mankind, she is secure and 
confident in the love and protection of her 
brother. Nothing affords man such satisfaction, 
and nothing entwines a sister so affectionately 
among his sympathies and interests, as profound 
reliance on her virtue, and stnong convictions of 
her diffidence and delicacy. As 'these two latter are 
far the most delightful qualities of a beautiful fe- 
rafcle, so are they the strongest spells for enticing 
away the affections of the other sex. A female 
without delicacy is a woman without principle: 
and, as innate and shrinking perception of vir' 
tue is a true characteristic of a pure hearted crea¬ 
ture, so it is the most infallible union between 
hearts that tr^fy beat in response to each other. 
There is more tenderness in the disposition of 
woman than of man; but the affection of a 
brother is full of the purest and most generous 
impulses; it cannot be quenched by aught on 
earth, and will outlive all selfish aud sordid at¬ 
tachments. A deep rooted regard for a gentle 
creature born of the same parents with ourselves, 
is certainly one of the noblest feelings of our na¬ 
ture, and were every other feeling of human 
nature dead, save this, there would still a bright 
hope remain that the fountain of virtue aud prin¬ 
ciple was not yet sealed. 


A Guarded Answer. 

In the Registration Court, Cupar Fife was 
called on to appear as a witness, but could not 
be found. On the sheriff, asking where he was, 
a grave elderly gentleman rose bp* and with 
much emphasis said: 

“ My lord, he’s gone.” 

“Gone! gone!” said the sheriff, “whereis he 
gone?” 

“ That I cannot inform you,” repliecfithe com¬ 
municative gentleman, “ but he’s dead.” 
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Appleby’s the Mail. 

By the author of the “Little Pedlington { Papers .” 

In Drury' Lane Theatre there was, during 
many years, a man, a character, whose name 
was Appleby. He was messenger to the estab¬ 
lishment, and, besides, did a variety of little odd 
jobs for the performers. To describe his person 
would be to do an unkindness to his memory:— 
u De mortuis —and little Appleby ha3 long 
been sleeping in his little grave. Yet let us en¬ 
deavour, in a delicate way, to convey to Jou 
some notion of what manner of man he was, and 
this may be done least offensively by negatives. 
He was not qualified, then, for tho adequate rep¬ 
resentation of Coriolanus—hM stature and de¬ 
portment were against it; nor for that of Lothario 
—his face was not in its favour; nor for Romeo 
—his voice did not sound “ silver sweet by night’* 
—nor, indeed, by day either; nor could he have 
succeeded as Harlequin, for (not his eyebrows, 
but) his shins being finely arched, they would 
have endangered his personal comfort as often as 
he had to risk them in a leap through a brick wall 
ora dripping pan. But his voice having been, 
what a late noble orator might have called, his 
most remarkable “ feature,” it is necessary to 
say farther of it, that it possessed considera¬ 
ble charms for those who delight in a compound 
of a snuffle and a lisp. 

At the time when Appleby flourished, there 
flourished also in the same theatre with him, 
many persons of high distinction; amongst those 
were Sheridan, the finest comic dramatist that 
has ever existed since Congreve and Farquhar; 
John Kemble, a tragedian as yet unapproached, 
if not unapproachable; and two others to whom 
the same remarks will apply—Mrs. Siddons and 
Mrs. Jordan. Now, as Appleby frankly and 
honestly admitted the importance of those per¬ 
sons to the establishment to which they and he 
were attached, so was he unscrupulous in assert- 
inghisown: and for so long a period had ho filled 
his situation, that, at lust, he considered hirasel# 
an integral part of the theatre, which could no 
more exist, and he not in it, than a watch per¬ 
form its functions if one of its wheels were re¬ 
moved. Having said thus much, it will at once 
be perceived, that of Appleby’s mind, the grand 
characteristic was vanity—not a small, sneaking, 
timid vanity, which is contemptible, but a vanity 
bold, boundless, and indomitable, compelling ad¬ 
miration. It was not of his person he was vain, 
his great soul was above such weakness—but of 
bis abilities. Ho fancied not only that he could 
do every thing, but also that he could do every 
tiling better than any body else. This he always 
thought, and never hesitated to say. Now, as 
occasions for the declaration of this opinion of 
biinseif were constantly occurring, a long phrase 
for the purpose would have been inconvenient: it 
would have caused a ruinous waste of time: he 
compressed his sentiment, therefore, into one 
short, compact, aud most expressive sentence, 
consisting of only three words:—“Appleby’s the 
Man!” 

But in addition to his settled notion that what¬ 
ever he did was right and best, he would have it 
believed also that he could do no wrong. He 
never would admit that he had made a mistake, 

had lapsed iuto ncgligeuce* To err might be 
human, but error was a frailty from which little 
Appleby always contended that little Appleby 
was exempt. 

26 


But mere description is insufficient to do jus¬ 
tice! we must exhibit him in action, and make 
him speak for himself. 

One duy, just at the termination of a rehearsal, 
Wroughton, the stage manager, received a mes¬ 
sage from Mrs. Siddons. She informed him that 
she was suddenly taken ill, and that unless she 
should recover within a few hours, it would be 
impossible for her to act that evening. She re¬ 
quested, therefore, that, in case of the worst, he 
would be prepared for some change in the per¬ 
formances; but assured him that she would exert 
herself to the utmost to render any such change 
unnecessary. , 

What was to be done? It was too late to 
change the play (which was Macbeth) altogether: 
the manager’s only resource, therefore, was to be 
prepared with a substitute for Mrs. Siddons. He 
wrote a note to Mrs. Powell, acquainting her 
with the circumstance, and requesting her at¬ 
tendance at the theatre that evqning, in case her 
services should be required. 

Appleby, the messenger, was sent for; and, in 
order to guard against any mistake, the manager 
was precise in his directions to him. 

“Appleby,” said Mr. Wroughton, “here is a 
note to Mrs. Powell; it is of great importance; 
you must not lose a moment iu the delivery of it. 
And now, observe, if you do not find her at 
home, you must follow her to wherever she may 
be, and put the note into her own hands.” 

“ That’ll do, sir—note of importance—enough 
said, sir—Appleby’s tho man.” Appleby’s com¬ 
pound of snuffle and lisp, which defies the print¬ 
er, the reader must supply—if he can. 

“Then go; and lose uo time,” 

“Lose time, sir? Beggin’ your pardon, sir, 
Appleby never loses time, sir. I tell you what, 
Mr. Wroughton, there are some people in this 
theatre—and some of what I call the big wheels 
in the machine, too,—who do lose time; but beg- 
grn’ your pardon, sir, for never losing time, Ap¬ 
pleby’s the man.” 

“ Now, sir,” said the manager sharply, “ un¬ 
less you go instantly with that note, I shall send 
somebody else with it.” 

“ Beggin’, your pardon, sir, there is nobody in 
this theatre can take this note but little Appleby. 
’Tisn’t a common no'te, sir—any body can take 
a common note, sir—bift you told me very dis¬ 
tinctly that—now beggin’ your pardon sir, for 
not allowing myself to be interrupted, you did 
tell me very distinctly that this is a note of great 
importance; and for delivering a note of great 
importance, Appleby’s the man.” 

“ Then go at once, and make no mistake.” 

'•'Now beggin’ your pardon, sir, I never made 
a mistake in"my life; and I tell you what, Mr. 
Wroughton, I’m the only man in the world that 
can say as much—at least in Drury Lane Thea¬ 
tre, and this theatre is what I call the world in 
mini’tur*, so that it’s the same thing. Could 
make a mistake as well as any body else, if I 
tried, I dare say; but beggin* your pardon, sir, for 
never makiug a mistake, Appleby’s the man.” 

Appleby quitted the presence; and Mr. 
Wroughton drew up, and despatched to the 
printer, a uotice, which, in case of need, was to 
be posted at the doors of the theatre, ‘prior to 
their opening. In the days of Kembles, and 
Siddouses, and Jordans, ladies and guntleman, 
did not presume to “condescend” to do that, 
which it was their duty to their errpljyers and 
the public to do, even though that duty might in> 
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volve the performance of a second rate part of 
Shakespeare’s;* so the notice ran simply thus: 

“Owing to the sudden indisposition of Mrs. 
Siddons, the indulgence of the public is entreated 
for Mrs. Powell, who has undertake^ the part of 
Lady Macbeth, at a very short notice.” 

At the period in question, the entertainments 
commenced at half-past six, and the doors were 
opened at half-past five. Long, long before that 
time, however, the various entrances were be¬ 
sieged by crowds who were anxiously waiting to 
witness the sublime performance of Kemble and 
his sister. Mr. Wroughton had taken a hasty 
dinner, and at five o’clock was again at the 
theatre. His first question to the stage door 
keeper was, “ Is Mrs. Siddons here?” To this 
the reply was in the negative. 

“ Then is Mrs. Powell come, or has she sent 
any messenger?” inquired the manager. 

To this double shotted question, the reply was 
as before. 

“ Then send Appleby to me instantly,” said 
he; and he proceeded to his room. 

But Appleby was no where to be found. It 
was ascertained that he had left the theatre, 
when ordered, with the letter to Mrs. Powell, but 
had not since been seen. Now Appleby was the 
Magnus Apollo of a small circle who frequented 
a public house near the stage door (which was 
then in Drury Lane;) he was the dictator, the 
unquestioned and unquestionable authority in all 
matters theatrical. The most profound secrets 
of the manager’s room, stories of the most pri¬ 
vate doings of the principal performers, the last 
night’s receipts to a fraction, the plot of the 
forthcoming, or even of the yet unfinished play, 
would all be communicated by Applely to his 
auditors; and as he enjoyed their implicit reli¬ 
ance upon the correctness of any thing he told 
them, however improbable or absurd it might be, 
so did they, when disseminating the information 
they had received from him, command the belief 
of their hearers by the unanswerable—“ I had it 
from Appleby!” In that scene of his glory was 
Appleby sought for, but in vain: wonderful to 
tell he had not been there that day! The time 
for the opening was drawing near: it was neces¬ 
sary that something should instantly be de¬ 
termined upon. Mr. Wroughton himself went 
to Mrs. Powell’s house,^which was in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the theatre. Pie was in¬ 
formed by one of her servants that she believed 
her mistress had not received any note from him, 
for that only half an hour ago she had set off to 
visita sick friend at Hampstead. All hope of her 
assistance, therefore, was at an end, so that he 
could not issue the notice he had prepared. 
What should he do? He was mightily perplexed; 
so he did what many people, who are quite as 
wise as he was, do when they find themselves in 
a scrape—he resolved to trust to the chapter of 
accidents for getting out of it. Nevertheless, 
that nothing might be wanting on his part, he 
went to Mrs. Siddons; he made her acquainted 
with the difficult position in which the theatre 
was placed; and that lady though scarcely capa¬ 
ble of the exertion of acting, yet undertook to 
play that night. The evening’s performances 
consisted of nothing more than the tragedy of 
Macbeth, with Kemble and Siddons in its lead- 

* In the hills of the Theatre Royal-(the play 

being Hamlet,) it positively stands recorded of a second 
rate actor of the present day, that upon which occa 

sion, and for that night only. Mr. -, will kindlv 

condescend to perform the part of the Ghost.'* 

• ' 


ing parts, and the farce of “High Life below 
Stairs;” yet was the house as crowded as if the 
classic stage of Drury had presented a cage of 
wild beasts for the play, and Jim Crow, the ele¬ 
gant and the edifying, for the afterpiece. 

Before the conclusion of the play, Mrs. Pow¬ 
ell came into the green-room, she confirmed the 
statement made by her servant, that she had not 
received Mr. Wroughton’s note, and added that 
Appleby had not been at her house at all en that 
day. Shortly afterwards it was announced that 
Appleby had at length made his appearance. 
The culprit, who exhibited symptoms of having 
been indulging in potations of a stronger kind 
than water, was forthwith summoned into the 
manager’s room. 

The manager, assuming his severest look and 
sternest tone, thus began:—“ Now, sir, what is 
the reason that-” 

“ Now, beggin* your pardon, sir, that isn’t the 
point: ther’s four hundred and*eighty-six pounds 
in the house, at first account, this blessed night, 
and who have you to thank for it? 1 tell you, 
sir, Appleby’s the man.” 

“None of your foolery, sirrah, but tell me 
why-” 

“ Beggin* your pardon, sir; I don’t mean to say 
that Mrs. Siddons is to go for nothing—in all 
machines there are wheels—big wheels and little 
wheels—wheels within wheels, as I say. Some¬ 
times the big wheel does the work, sometimes 
the little wheel. Mrs. Siddons is a wheel, a big 
wheel—Mr. Kemble is a big wheel—but Ap¬ 
pleby also is a wheel, and—now, please, beggin’ 
your pardon, sir, don’t interrupt me—I say Ap¬ 
pleby’s a wheel, though he is but a little wheel. 
Now, to-night file little wheel has done it. Four 
hundred and eighty-six pound, first account— 
Appleby’s the man.” And Appleby, with an air 
of importance, drew himself up to his utmost 
height. 

Wroughton, angry as he really was, could 
scarcely suppress a laugh; and aware of the 
man’s weakness, and perhaps amused by his ex¬ 
hibition of it, he allowed him to make out his 
case in his own way. 

“Appleby, I gave you a note for Mrs. Powell; 
the fact is you lost it.” 

“ Oh!—now I understand you, sir. You ac¬ 
cuse me of losing the note. Beggin* your par¬ 
don, sir, I never lost a note in all my life.” 
Here, with an air of triumph, he drew the note 
from his pocket, and threw it down upon the ta¬ 
ble. “ Now, Mr. Wroughton, I hope yon’ll 
confess your un-justice. You accuse me of losing 
the note, and there it is. No, no, sir; you may 
think what you please, but beggin’ your pardon, 
rely upon what I tell you—little Appleby’s the 
man.” 

“ Why, this is making the matter worse and 
worse. Instead of obeying my orders, you have 
been passing the whole of the afternoon in some 
public house.” 

“ In course I have, sir,” replied Appleby, in a 
manner the most unconcerned, “/n course; and 
where’s the harm of it, when I had nothing else 
to do?” 

“What! when I positively ordered you to de¬ 
liver that note into Mrs. Powell’s own hands!” 

“/n course you did: you’re a perfect gentle¬ 
man, Mr. Wroughton, and I don’t mean to con¬ 
tradict you: but, beggin’ your pardon, sir, there 
was no need to employ 'an Appleby for such a 
thing as that .” 

“What do you mean, sirrah?” 
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* Ml tell you what I mean, sir. Any man in 
this theatre can deliver a note when he is or¬ 
dered to do so: any common messenger can do 
that; but for knowing when to deliver a note, 
and when not to deliver a note, beggin’ your 
pardon, sir, Appleby’s the man. Now—now— 
please, sir, don’t interrupt me. Setting the case 
1 had done os you Ordered me, what would have 
been the consequence? First place, Mrs. Powell 
would have got the n^tc; second place she’d 
have come to the theatre; third place, you would 
have put up at ail the doors, a notice of change; 
fourth place, more than eight-eighths of the peo¬ 
ple would have gone away—taken their money 
to the Gardpn, perhaps;* fifth place, you’d have 
had seventy pound in the house. Now, sir, 
owing to my not delivering that note, there’s 
four-eighty-six, first account, and who have you 
to thank for it? Beggin’ your pardon, sir, Ap¬ 
pleby’s the man.” 

And having satisfied himself, not only that he 
had done' no wrong; but, that on the contrary, he 
had rendered a considerable service to the thea¬ 
tre, he without waiting for another word from the 
manager, strutted out of the room. 

There was in the theatre a bricklayer, who 
warconstantly retained for the purpose of giving 
his professional assistance upon any sudden 
emergency; but as those occasions were not of 
daily occurrence, he did duty also as a relief to 
the stage door keeper. This man was a tall, 
athletic Irishman, named Billy Brown. It had 
happened that Brown being employed npon some 
necessary repairs, Appleby had (to use Brown’s 
words,) “dropt an insult upon him which he 
would never forgive.” What was the nature of 
that insult we have never been able to learn: it 
seems to have been entirely between the parties, 
for it never was brought to light The offence, 
however, must have been heavy; for, the first 
time after its perpetration that the parties met, 
(which was in the ball of the theatre,) Brown 
caught Appleby up in his arms and actually 
threw him behind we fire. From this perilous 
situation he was instantly released by persons 
who were present, and all he suffered was some 
damage to his clothes. But Brow n never forgave 
the insult, nor Appleby the injury; and when 
they met, as sometimes they could not avoid 
doing, they always passed each other in silence 
and with a sullen scowl. 

On the morning after Appleby’s interview 
with the manager, Brown was in attendance at 
the stage door. Appleby came as usual. Greatly 
to his astonishment, he was saluted with, “ Good 
morning to you, Misthur Appleby.” But the 
value of the salute was considerably diminished 
in Appleby’s estimation, by the sneering tone in 
which it was uttered; Appleby made no reply, 
but was passing on, when his progress was pre- 
veuted by Brown’s placing his huge arm across 
the. doorway. 

“ None of your nonsense, beggin’ your pardon, 
Mr. Brown: I’m Appleby!” 

“ Then yon’ll walk out of this, Misthur Ap¬ 
pleby: you are discharged.” 

* Meaning thereby Convent Garden Theatre. “ You 

have had a bad house to-night,’’ said some one to*S-, 

who was for many years the box book keeper at Drury 
bane Theatre. “ Sorry to say, sir, very bad, sir,” was 
that most civil functionary’s reply. And with upturned 
*7es, a pious look, and a hand upon his heart, he added: 
‘‘ But Providence is very kind to us, sir, notwithstand¬ 
ing, sir; thank God it is a great deal worse at the Gar¬ 
den, sir” 


“^Discharge Appleby! pooh! Let me know 
who’ll discharge Appleby, and I’ll soon let them 
know that Appleby’s the man?” 

“ Then you’ll let Misthur Wroughton know it, 
Misthur Appleby, for it’s by his orders; so walk 
out of this, I tell you.” 

“I’ll see Mr. Wroughton himself,” said Ap¬ 
pleby, attempting to force a passage under 
Brown’s guard. 

“ Theh you’ll see him in the sthrate, for out 6f 
this you must go—and quietly, if you plase.” 
Brown uttered these words with a malignant 
grin, at the same time pointing significantly at 
the fire. The hint was sufficient; the burnt child 
made no reply, but hastily shuffled out into the 
street. 

Discharged! Appleby discharged! The doom 
of Drury was pronounced. The thing could not 
be; it was an invention of his old enemy, Brown, 
for the purpose of annoying him. Such were the 
thoughts of Appleby as he paced up and down, 
outside the stage dobr, in expectation of the arri¬ 
val of Mr. Wroughton. At length that gentle¬ 
man made his appearance. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” said Appleby, ta¬ 
king off his hat, but standing erect and looking 
the manager full the face—“ beggin your par¬ 
don, sir, I have nows that will astonish you: 
Appleby’s discharged.” 

“Well,and what then?” said Mr.Wroughton, 
in a tone of indifference. 

“Beggin* your pardon, sir, I’m afraid you 
don’t understand me: I say Appleby’s dis¬ 
charged, and you say, * what then?* Appleby'S 
discharged: Appleby! that’s all.” 

“ I have discharged you in consequence of 
your negligence yesterday. You will be paid 
the full week’s wages, but you will not be 
wanted here again. You are discharged.” Say¬ 
ing this, Mr. Wroughton entered the theatre, 
leaving Appleby utterly bewildered by this con¬ 
firmation of his disgrace. 

He staggered over to the other side of the way, 
and looked up at the building from which he 
was so unnaturally dissevered, as if be expected 
nothing less than that its fall must ensue. 

“ Can’t go on,” at length he muttered; “ can’t 
go on, that’s very certain; a wheel out of the ma¬ 
chine. Poor Drury! I’m sorry for poor old 
Drury. Appleby out? Can’t be! Mr. Wrough- 
ton’s a wheel—a big wheel, I don’t deny it; but 
Mr. Sheridan’s a bigger wheel. Now we’ll see 
what Mr. Sheridan will say to this.” 

Appleby proceeded directly to the house of the 
“bigger wheel.” Here he was informed that 
Sheridan was gone down to the House of Com¬ 
mons. Thither he followed him. He found him 
in one of the committee rooms. He scribbled 
something upon a piece of paper, which whs 
handed up to Sheridan, who, with evident, alarm 
read the words,—Don’t be frightened , sir, but / 
have bad news for you .” 

Sheridan hurriedly led the way out of the 
room. “What in the name of Heaven is the 
matter,” inquired he, «* is the theatre on fire, or 
what?” 

“ Not exactly that, sir, only beggin’ your par¬ 
don, the concern can’t go on.” 

“ Oh, the old story, I suppose; the performers 
have struck for arrears of salary.” 

“ No, sir; but the thing will never enter yoitr 
head, so I’ll tell you: Appleby’s discharged,*’ 

“ Well, and is that all? is that why yon hay* 
dared to disturb me?” 
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“All!!” exciaimed Appleby, Beggin’ vour 
pardon, 6ir, allow me to ask you a question. 
Suppose I took a wheel out of your watch— 
a little wheel, we’ll say—what would hap-* 
pen?” 

“ Why, booby the watch would stop.” 

“ That’ll do, sir; that’s all I want; for getting 
at once to the rights of things Appleby’s the 
man. Now, Mr. Sheridan, this is why the con¬ 
cern can’t go on; a little wheel is taken out 
of the machine: Appleby’s discharged. Thai's 
all.” 

Sheridan, who knew and enjoyed the humour 
of the man, burst out laughing in spite of his 
vexation at the interruption. “Who has dis¬ 
charged you?” said he, “and why? I suppose 
you nave done something to deserve it.” 

“Iam discharged out of gratitude, sir. Four 
hundred and eighty-six pound in the house last 
night, at first account, letting alone the half- 
rice, and who is to be thanked for it? You 
now me of old, Mr. Sheridan; so 1 needn’t tell 
you —Appleby’s the man.” • 

Sheridan, having patiently listened to Apple¬ 
by’s story (which he told after his own fashion,) 
desired him to meet him at the theatre in an 
hour, promising to intercede in his behalf with 
Mr. Wroughton. * 

Appleby, who now considered his reinstate¬ 
ment in office as a settled thing, loitered about 
the neighbourhood of the House of Commons 
till Mr. Sheridan came out, and unperceived by 
him he followed him to thq theatre. He entered 
at the same moment with Sheridan. 

“Oh, here you arc, Appleby,” said Sheridan, 
who had not till then observed him, “ come along 
with me.” 

“ Good morning to you this time, Mr. Brown,” 
said Appleby, as he strutted past his redoubtable 
foe. 

The result of Sheridan’s intercession was, as 
might have been expected, Appleby’s restoration 
to nis place:-—a severe rebuke, and a fine of ten 
shillings, for example’s sake, being his only pun¬ 
ishment. Appleby did not venture down to the 
hall until he had satisfied himself that all persons 
% who might be there, but chiefly Brown, were in¬ 
formed of his being again in power. He then 
made his appearance with a handful of letters for 
delivery. Of the fine and rebuke he said noth¬ 
ing; but, placing himself in the very centre of the 
hall, he folded his arms across his breast, anu 
looking Brown steadily in the face, cried, “ Dis¬ 
charge Applebv!” Then,striking his hat firmly 
down upcpi his head, he added, “Appleby’s the 
man!” 

But poor Appleby did not long live to enjoy 
his triumph. In his last moments, a friend was 
with him, who vainly entreated him to send for a 
clergyman. 

“My good fellow,” said the friend, “ you wish 
to enter heaven?” 

■“/* course,’’replied Appleby, faintly: “ wheels 
««-begnn’ your par--big wheels—little—” 

'•‘Then if that be your wish,” resumed the 
fltfend—“ jf you wish to enter heaven, how can 
yon expect it, unless—” 

“Leave that to me,” said Appleby^“Apple- 
by’s the mam” And having uttered these, his 
last words, he turned his head upon his pillow, 
and expired. 

Appleby is ne mere; but the race of those qui 
nt penunt pat petjiU Jbierre d'eux mm.es is not 
•extinct 


t Journal of Bev. David Jones, in 1TT3* 

Communicated by if. G. Jones, Jr. f of Lever- 
ington , Pa. 

Genius .—The Shawanese naturally, are an ac¬ 
tive, sensible people; in common not so large and 
well made as the Delawares. # They are the most 
cheerful and merry people I ever saw; all their 
study seems to be som#kind of drollery, conse¬ 
quently both men and women are the greatest 
laughers I ever met in any nation. At the same 
time they are the most deceitful that perhaps 
exist in human shape. They are alstf very sus¬ 
picious that white people have some design to en¬ 
slave them. This made me fare the worse, for 
they surmised that the white people had sent me 
as a spy. What the Cretian^sage remarked con¬ 
cerning that nation, is true when applied to the 
Shawanese, viz: “ They are always liars, evil 
beasts,” &c. This I found to be a craft among 
them; if they imagined any thing in their own 
heart about you, and they could not find out 
whether it was true or not, they would come and 
tell you that someone told them such things, and 
all this cunning is to find out your thoughts about 
them. 

Government ,—This people are unacquainted 
with civil power or authority. Every town has 
some head men, some of whom are called kings 
by us; but by what I can learn, this appellation 
is given to none by the Indians only as they have 
learned it from us. These head men have no 
power; nor do they pretend to have any, only to 
give their advice in councils, especially in war 
affairs. These are also made use of in con¬ 
versing with us oii any occasion. They have no 
laws, among them, to redress the oppressed. 
They are much given to stealing, both from 
white people and each other. When any one 
among them steals, the sufferer steals as much 
from that person, as he judges satisfactory; and I 
am persuaded that the second thief has the best 
bargain, for he is not easily satisfied. In case 
any person kills another, there is nothing said or 
done; but if the murdered person has a friend, he 
often kills the murderer in some drunken fit, and 
’tis likely intoxicates himself for this purpose, for 
an Indian has not much resolution without a 
dram. Mrs. Henry told me that it was not un¬ 
common for women to hang their children, or 
drown them, aud never regard them so much as 
to bury them afterwards; nor are they guilty qf 
this inhumanity secretly, nor is any thing said 
on the occasion any more than if a puppy had 
been drowned. This gentlewoman told me that 
during her captivity, she has known this to be 
done, with many other acts of barbarity that 
could scarcely be imagined. When white cap¬ 
tives were brought in, they would run a knife 
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through betw ©cn the wrist bones, and passing 
•deer sinews through would tie them up naked in 
their long house and make all the diversion pos¬ 
sible of them; sometimes coming up and taking 
hold of the captives nose, and to divert them- 
selve^ and make sport, would cut off the nose. 
After all diversion was past, they would lead 
them out and kill them.* 

Customs. —This nation make considerable lam¬ 
entation for theii^dead, if the person is of note. 
It is common for the survivor to dress good 
victuals and lay it at the head of the grave for 
several nights after the person is buried, suppo¬ 
sing that the deceased eats it; but in truth if they 
were to dress a buffalo every night, their hungry 
dogs could dispose of it, without one morsel for 
the dead. They have no form of marriage, only 
the man and woman agree, and make a bargain 
far so many bucks, that she shall live with him. I 
I think from information, and what I saw, that 
k may be said they have no more natural affec¬ 
tion than the beasts of the field, for no woman 
marries out of any love she has for the person, 
the only motive being the reward which he gives 
her; and if his features are not so agreeable, she 
regards it not, if he has only enough to give her. 
There may be tame of a different turn; but what 
I have said will be found true among the general 
part of them. . ’Tis said by those who have been 
best acquainted with them, that women are 
purchased by the night, week, month or winter, 

' so that the chief way that women support them¬ 
selves is by fornication, which is esteemed no 
crime or shame. Polygamy is not considered a 
crime, and it is common to have several wives at 
the same time, and as common to part on the 
least dislike. It often proves offence enough if 
a woman prove with child; but this does not of¬ 
ten happen, for their women seldom have many 
•children, nor can they, while whoredom is so 
common. It is probable if they do as they have 
done only for one century, that there will be few 
of them on the earth. The whole nation of the 
vShawanese, according to Mr. Henry’s calcula¬ 
tion, does not exeeed six hundred, including 
men, women, and children, and I am persuaded 
from what I saw and heard, that this account is 
full large enough. 

Divcrmsn *.—In the winter season they spend 
a great part of their time in playing cards, and a 
g|pie something like* dice, called Mamundis. 
They ha*© a kind of game, which consists in 
pulling a greasy thong, by which they gain prizes. 
They are most indefatigable dancers, i the 
winter nights: their musical instruments are a 
W with a skin stretched over it, and a gourd 
which has a parcel of grains of dorn in it. But 
*11 sing as they dance, so that the echo of their 


uuited voices may be heard for near a mile. 
Fishing and hunting employ the men in sommer, 
and raising corn is the occupation of the women: 
indeed they are the only drudges; but they have 
all the profits and riches of the nation, for what 
the men make in the summer, they give to the 
women for their winter’s lodging. Among the 
diversions of this people may be reckoned their 
Mock Devils, three of which I saw myself, and 
if I had not heard that Mr. Brainerd described 
such, I should have been more surprised. These 
they call mauitous. Not long before my de¬ 
parture, a young Indian came into the house 
where I lodged, and told me that the mauitous 
were coming, and if we did not give them some¬ 
thing they would bedaub us with all nastiness. 
Upon which I looked out and saw them near one 
hundred yards off. All the Indians knew me, 
aud therefore the mauitous seeing me, I appre¬ 
hend intended to scare me. Each had a stick in 
his hand, aud one stooped down by a tree as if 
he was going to shoot at me; but I could see that 
he had no gun. Afterwards he came4owardi 
me, with all the pranks imaginable, making as 
hideous noises as he could possibly invent: each \ 
made the same noise. Each had false faces of 
light wood, and ali were dressed in bear skins, 
with the black hair on, so that they had no ap¬ 
pearance of any thing human. The foremost 
one had a great red face, with a huge, long nose, 
and prodigious large lips, his head above being 
covered with bear skin. As he came near me, 
he made a wonderful rattling, with a great dry 
tortoise shell, having an artificial neck and head, 
and being filled with grains of corn, and otheT 
trinkets. The other two had black faces, re¬ 
sembling the countenance of a bear, with rery^ 
long chins. They came around me with an 
abundance of pranks,'making a ,noise nothing 
like the voice of a man. After some time, I 
asked them what they wanted; but manitoas 
cannot speak. They continued their racket, and 
at last showed me a pipe, by which I understood 
they wanted tobacco. Upon the reception of any 
gift, they make some kind of obeisance and de¬ 
part, dancing the strangest capers that are possi¬ 
ble. In short, their looks, voice and actions, are 
such that I thought if they had got their samples 
from beneath, the scene could not be much ex- 
! ceeded. This apparel is used also by their pow- 
| wowers in their attempts at conjuvation. 

Religion .—The Shawanese, as well as all other 
Indians, that I either saw or heard of, say they 
believe there is a good manitou and a bad mani- 
tou; but they neither worship one nor the other. 

It is wrong to say they worship the devil, for 
they gi re themselves no concern about God or 
the devil: they have not one thought worthy of 
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a God. They never in any way acknowledge 
any mercy or judgment as from God. They 
look on it that he made the world at first, but 
have no conception that he has any concern with 
it as a governor. They never, in any distress, 
call upon any higher power to help them, neither 
do they apprehend that he is displeased with any 
of their actions, for they have no thought that 
any thing is a sin. It was never known that 
they have any reproof of conscience for any 
crime committed; so that it may well be said 
they are without any kind of religion, good or 
bad. There is a great deal of noise in the world 
about natural religion, but I am now fully con¬ 
vinced that there is no such thing existing; for if 
men had neither tradition nor revelation, they 
would concern themselves about God, no more 
than the brutes that perish. 

I know some will say that there have been 
heathen who wrote well concerning God. I 
know what they have said, and also know that 
whoever reads Grotius on Revelation, will see 
how they came by their knowledge; but this will 
prove nothing, till* it is first proved that these 
persons had no tradition to begin on, and who¬ 
ever considers that the world was then compara¬ 
tively young, will see that tradition was not ex¬ 
tinct. I could wish that these vain talkers (who 
call the improvements which men make on reve¬ 
lation, natural religion,) would only go and see 
the Indians who are least acquainted with us, 
and I am persuaded they would be convinced I 
of the falsity of their principles, and readily give 
up the'point and acknowledge that if God had 
pot revealed himself to us, we would never have 
made it our study to concern ourselves about 
him. Notwithstanding that this is the deplora- 
^ble case, I am of the opinion that is peopleth 
might be brought into a civilized state in a short 
time, if the matter became one otf public concern, 
and authority would interpose- 

Lherarr Notices. 

Thk Artist, Merchant, and Statesman, by 
£. E. Lester, late U. S. Consul at Genoa, is the 
title of a new work, the first part of which has 
just reached here, and which we have looked 
over with considerable interest. The volnme 
before us is principally devoted to a subject in¬ 
teresting to every American, and especially to 
Cincinnatians, viz: the early history and later 
efforts of the first Sculptor of the age, Hiram 
Powers) written by Mr. Lester, from conversa¬ 
tions held in his Studio with the Sculptor himself. 
The following passage we extract, as well on ac¬ 
count of its intrinsic interest—being the artist’s 
own narration of his first attempt in modelling a 
bust from life—as from its deserved mention of 
one of our most worthy fellow-citizens, whose 


well known taste and discrimination in the fene 
arts, were never more strikingly shown, than in 
his early discernment and encouragement of the 
genius of the now world-renowned Sculptor. 

After mentioning his introduction to a gentle¬ 
man engaged in modelling a bust of Gfen’l. Jack- 
son, which operation he closely watched, the 
artist says: 

“ I. determined to make a trial myself, aad an¬ 
ticipating that on my first w^k, occupied as I 
was in other matters, I should consume much 
time, I concluded to work in wax instead of clay; 
and accordingly I procured several pennds of 
beeswax, and in melting it, stirred in a quantity 
of colouring matter to render it sufficiently 
opaque. When it was all prepared, I began a 
reduced copy of a head of the Venus de* Medici 
which some Italian plaster-worker had brought 
to Cincinnati. I had a little apartment in the 
garret of the clock-factory which I used for a 
studio . A gentleman to whom I showed this 
work was so well pleased he desired me to make 
a bust of his daughter onlyfour years old. This 
i gentleman was Mr. John P. Foote. This head,, 
too, I did in wax, and finished it as 1 had the 
other, in' the garret of the clock-factery; and I 
cau say, with all honesty, that when I compare 
it with other busts I have made, that so far as 
the likeness and finish of it are concerned, I have 
never surjAissed it, nor could I improve it now, 
if I except some portions of the hair. This was 
my first order , and I received for it all I asked, 
which was deemed a very reasonable sum by the 
child’s father, who assured me it would give him 
pleasure to pay me more if I would consent to* 
receive it. The work was finished in plaster, and 
my price for it was twenty-four dollars.** 

The cast thus referred to is still in existence, 
and should long be preserved—a memento no less 
of the early talent of the artist, than of the in¬ 
fantile grace and beanty of the fair subject. 

Bating a good deal of needless glorification of 
Mr. C. Edwards Lester, himself, in the dedica¬ 
tion, prefatory letter, and other fillings up of the 
book, we commend this little volume to the pub¬ 
lic, as one with which we have been much 
pleased, and one which cannot but be interesting 
to the friends of the great Sculptor, in this city. 

The Groves of Blarney, by Mrs. S. C. Hall: 
—An Irish novel! and by Mrs. Hall, and it, too, 
all about— 

“ The Groves of Blarney, so charming!” 

Who would not wish to read it? We have 
done so,and can honestly advise all the admirers 
of one of the most graceful and pleasing lady 
writers of the age to do the same. The diarag- 
ters, without being strikingly new, are natural 
and well drawn; the plot is simple, and the in-* 
cidents are of sufficient interest to fix the atten¬ 
tion, while Mrs. Hall’8 charming descriptive 
powers, and graceful flow of sprightly dialogue, 
are always such as to please the most determi- 
nately not-to-be-pleased reader. 
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Novelist! do not generally make good tale 
writers, and vice, versa. James’ stories, and those 
of other novelists, whose efforts that way we 
have read, were always “ lame and impotent 
conclusions;” and we would not give the poorest 
■of Simms* novels for all the tales with which he 
has bored the public through the Annuals and 
Magazines of the day. Hence we think that 
novel writing is not Mrs. Hall’s forte —her 
short simple taler, each story a picture, finished 
and perfect, no matter how short, far excel her 
more laboured efforts. While we cannot rank 
the “ Groves of Blarney,” with “ The Old 
French Drawing Master,” “ It’s only a drop,” 
and fifty others that we could name of her 
smaller tales, yet we believe the candid reader 
will agree after its perusal with all we have said 
•of its merits. 

Th« Merchant’s Daughter, by Miss Picker¬ 
ing, though not equal in point of merit, we think, 
to “ Nan Darrell,” or “ Hie Grumbler,” or (our 
especial favourite of Miss P.’s delightful novels,) 
u The Grandfather,” is yet a story of much in¬ 
terest, and will well repay its readers for the time 
spent in its perusal. No imaginative writings of 
thjday are more worthy of commendation than 
the novels of EUlen Pickering. 

Lectures on the English Comic W riters, by 
Hazlitt; The Twins and Heart, by M. F. Tup- 
per, author of the Crock of Gold; and Lamb’s 
Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets, form 
No. 27 to 30, inclusive, of Wiley & Putnam’s 
excellent “Library of Choice Reading.” We 
have not yet had time to give them a reading, 
and can only therefore take them upon trust, 
from the reputation of their respective authors. 


Critical CsSMlatisn. 

Authors, ns less than artists, whose works are 
frequently found fault with by those whom they 
regard as not peculiarly qualified to play a criti¬ 
cal part, are apt to find a fund of consolation in 
the philosophy of the following: 

The celebrated painter, Jarvis, was keenly 
sensitive to criticism, especially coming from 
those whom he knew to be unskilled in the rules 
«f his favourite art. Being once told that Judge 
, had expressed himself in terms of deci¬ 
ded disapprobation of one of his late productions, 
Jarvis testily exclaimed—“What of that—he’s 
not a judge <ff painting, he’s only Judge of Pro¬ 
bate!” 


• Errors of the P re ss. 

Some little experience in the amusement of 
proof-reading, both prose and verse, enables us 
to vouch for the following, as being drawnto the 
life. There is quite as much of truth as poetry 
ia it We could parallel Miss Biddy Fudge’s 


vexations by others, almost as ludicrous, and not 
less provoking, in our own experience: 

An Erratum. —Miss Biddy Fudge, in the His¬ 
tory of the Fudges in England, recounting the 
miseries of authors, says, that— 

“ Though an angel should write, *tis devils 
must print;” and gives the following instance of 
the havoc made by the printers in one of her effu- 
sions: 

But a week or,two since, in my Ode upon Spring, 
Which I meant to have made a most beautiful 
thing, 0 

Where I talked of the “ dew drops from freshly 
blown roses,” 

The nasty things made it “ from freshly blown 
noses.” 


Here is a soap story, in the manufacture of 
which, we should say, no small quantity of lie 
was found necessary: 

Jim Black, of Bcovgmas. 

Jim Black was one of those persons usually 
designated “ hard customers,” and in his case the 
term applied. A careless fellow that could whip 
his weight in wild cats, and care no more for a 
tustle with a bear than a fisticuff with one of his 
neighbours, for Jim was “ cock of the walk” on 
the head waters of Beargrass. Although he had 
the good will of most ofnis neighbours, yet none 
of the folks in “ them digging” felt inclined to a 
nearer relationship with him. Of this fact he 
seemed pretty well safsfied, for he never at¬ 
tempted any flirtation with any of the fair ones 
of Beargrass. It happened thut when Jim had 
reached twentyieight years, a new family arri¬ 
ved, in which were “ two of the tallest gals you 
ever did sec,” as Jim described them. One of 
them, Nancy, took his eye “ tarnation strong,” 
and he concluded to “ sit right up to her.” Jim 
had heard that it always took two to make a bar¬ 
gain, but the possibility of a third person coming 
into a contract never for a moment entered his 
mind. Things progressed smoothly, and we may 
say rapidly, for a short time; when Nancy’s father 
took it into his head he ought to have something 
to say in the matter. This bothered Jim ama¬ 
zingly, and came near a broken bone or two for 
the old gentleman; but, finally Jim was ordered 
from the premises, with the request that he would 
forever keep as far as possible from that planta¬ 
tion. This was a sad go for Jim; but, having a 
stout heart, he determined to never give it up so, 
and he set his wits to work to out general the 
old man. The gal was on his aide, and why 
shoulden’t he?—“ The track of real genuine 
love was always crooked,” as the poet didn’t ex¬ 
press it, but as Jim did. Jim laid his plans and 
waited for an opportunity to carry them into ef- 
fqct. It was not long before he obtained a sight 
of the fair one, who readily entered into his plot, 
and as the family were to vacate the cabiu on the 
following Sunday, and be gone the whole day. it 
was proposed that Jim should spend the day with 
Nancy, that they might mature their plan for 
putting the blind upon the old folks. 

Sunday came, and according to agreement the 
family left home to visit a neighbour, and Jim 
left home to visit Nancy. The day passed off as 
days will under like circumstances, until near 
sundown. It occurred to Nancy that there could 
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be no impropriety in just stopping to the door to 
see if the old folks were coining. “ Oh, craekee, 
Jim, here thov come home; hide yourself or the 
old man will Aide me. Here, jump into this bar¬ 
rel, quick.” “ Tarnation?’* said Jira, as he 
soused himself into the barrel. “By golly, 
Nancy, there’s soap in this ere barrel, and it 
smarts like creation.” “Well does boss, but 
you must do it, they are right here, so keep still.” 

Nancy had hardly time to cover over the bar¬ 
rel before the old folks entered the door. All 
were soon seated about the room, and commenced 
talking about the way they had passed the day, 
and when it came Nancy’s turn to speak she said, 

« Well I’d a done vfc-y well, I s’pose if jt 
hadn’t been for that ugly bear that was trying to 
take the pigs off.” » 

“ What pigs?” asked the old gentleman. 

“ Why the pigs out on the other side of the 
cornfield.” 

No sooner were the words out of her mouth 
thau the old folks and young ones too, except 
Nancy and Jim, were off to see after the pigs. 

“ I pay, Nance, it’s a mighty hot place here,” 
said Jim; “can’t a feller come out now?” he 
asked. 

“ Well I guess he can Jim; but you must clear 
out quick, for they will be back right away.” 

Jim cleared the barrel at one bound. 

“ If that ain’t the hottest place about this 
house then I give in,” said Jim. “ But I say 
Nance, that yarn of yourn about the pigs is full 
out as slick as that soft soap, axd it don’t hurt so 
bad. So good bye; I’m for the Beargrass—gra¬ 
cious how the stuff burns! Good bye, Nance, 
I’m off—gosh I’m raw all over.” 

His doings at the creek we must give in his 
own words: 

“ Well, in I went—for may bo I warn’t mad. 
The water felt mighty cool and comfortable, I 
tell you. I scrubbed and washed until I got the 
truck off me, when I began to feel a little better. 
But if Beargrass didn’t run soap suds for a week 
after that, then 1 wouln’t tell you so.” 


Choice Recipe*. 

Improved Cookery. —To Make a Match .— 
Qatch a young gentleman and lady, the best 
you can; let the young gentleman be raw, and 
the young lady quite tender. Set the gentleman 
at dinner table; put in a good quantity of wine, 
and whilst he is soaking, stick in a word or two 
every now and then about Miss: this will help to 
make him boil. When getting red in the gills 
take him out into the drawing room, set him by 
the lady, and sop them both with green tea; then 
set them at the piano and blow the flame till the 
lady sighs: when you hear the gentleman sigh 
it is time to take them off, as they are warm 
enough. Put them by themselves in a corner of 
the room or on a sofa, and there let them simper 
together the rest of the evening. Repeat this 
three or four times, taking care to place them 
side by side at dinner, and they will be ready for 
marriage whenever you want them. After mar* 
riage great care should bo taken, as they are apt 
to turn sour. 

To Commit Murder. —Take a pretty young 
l^ly—tell her she has a pretty foot—she will 
wear a small shoe—go out in wet spring weather 
—catch a cold—thou a fever—and die in a month. 
This remedy never fails. 

Another. —Take a pretty young lu ly --tell 


her she has a small waist—she will face tighter 
than- ever—her lungs will be compressed—-a 
cough will eusuo—ueglect follows—consump¬ 
tion attends —and death does not wait long. 


He is a rich man, who lives within his income, 
be it ever so small; he is a poor man, who ex- 
ceedtut, be it ever so large. 

If the best man’s faults were written on his 
forehead, he would pull his hat over his eyes. 

As the gem cannot be polished without fric¬ 
tion, so neither can man be perfected without ad¬ 
versity. 

Mother, Home, and Heaven, are the three 
most beautiful words in the* English language. 

Never marry a woman who keeps a lap dog— 
for she who can bring her mind down te love so 
contemptible a thing, can never elevate it to that 
dignity which man requires. 

Some writer very justly compares a coquette 
to those light wines which every body tastes , and 
nobody buys; and another no less strikingly says, 
“A coquette is a rose from which every lover 
plucks a leaf, while the thorns are left for her fu¬ 
ture husband.” 

There is more truth than poetry in the follow¬ 
ing definition of “ independence,” taken from an* 
exchange: 

“ Independence. —Speaking your mind freely 
where it cannot possibly hurt your interests.” 

An old maid eyes a singlo gentleman with the 
same feelings that we look at a street dog in dog- 
days, viz: wondering whether he intends to bite - 


To Voting Men. 

There is no object so beautiful to me as a con¬ 
scientious young man. I watch him as I do a 
star in the heavens; clouds may be before him, 
but we know his light is behind them , aAd will 
boam again; the blaze of others’ popularity may 
outshine him, but we know that though un¬ 
known he illuminates his own true sphere. He 
resists temptation, not without a struggle, for 
that is not virtue; but he does resist and conquer; 
he hears the sarcasms of the profligate, and it 
stings him, for that is tho trial of virtue, but he 
heals the wound with his own pure touch. He 
heeds not the watchword of fashion, if it leads to 
sin; the atheist who says, not only in his own 
heart, but with his lips, “ there is no God,” con¬ 
trols him not; he sees the hand pf a creating God 
and rejoices in it. 

Woman is sheltered by fond arms and loving 
council; old age is protected by its experience, 
and manhood by its strength, but the young 
man stands amid the temptations of the world, 
like a self-balanced tower; happy he who seeks 
arid gains the prop of morality. 

Onward, then, conscientious youth!—raise thy 
standard and nerve thyself for goodness. If God 
has given thee intellectual power, awaken in that 
cause; nover let it be said of thee he helped swell 
the tide of sin, by pouring his influence into its 
channels. If thou art fe.ble in mental strength, 
throw not that drop into a polluted emvent. 
Awake, arise, young man! assume the beautiful 
garb of virtue!—It is fearfully easy to sin; it is 
difficult to be pure and holy. Put oil thy strength 
thou! let thy chivalry be ronsed against errer! let 
the ttuth be tho lady of thy love—defend her.— 
Southern Rose 
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Westrm -Poetry. 

^ Among tlie^many beautiful books whieh are 
expected to see the light about the time of the 
Holidays, is one which will be welcomed by all 
admirers of flowera and poetry. We allude to 
“ The Floral Year,” by Mrs. Anna P. Dinnies, of 
St. ^ouis, published by Coleman, New York. 
As “Moina,” Mrs. Dinnies, when only fifteen, 
acquired by her “Wedded Love,” and “The 
Wife’s Appeal,” an enviable reputation^ which 
the later efforts of her muse have served to con¬ 
firm. “ The Floral Year,’} is designed to illus¬ 
trate, by the flowers of poesy, the natural flow¬ 
ers of the various seasons of the year. It will 
be an acceptable token to every fair lover of 
flowers—as what fair lady is not? 

The Broadway Journal announces as in press, 
a volume of poems by William Wallace, former¬ 
ly of Louisville, Ky., who, although for some 
years past a resident of the Eastern Cities, we 
still claim as a Western Poet, and therefore an¬ 
nounce his work as another volume of Western 
Poetry. Mr. Wallace js a poet of true genius— 
possessed of a brilliant imagination, combined 
with great vigor of thought, and power of ex¬ 
pression. We are much pleased to see the an¬ 
nouncement of a vdlnmd frdm his pen. 

literary Chit-Chat. 

The “ Excelsior ,” is announced as the title of 
a new Literary Journal which is about to be es¬ 
tablished in the City of New York, to be edited 
by Ctthrles Fenno Hoffman, the poet and autheft 
of “A Winter in the West,” and which, as its 
name indicates, is expected to take high ground 
in American periodical literature. 

It is stated also that Park Benjamin, having re¬ 
moved to Baltimore, is about to take the edito* 
rial charge of a new literary paper in that city. 
Mr. Benjamin itf one of the first American poets 
and critic*, and no better guaranty than his 
sound discrimination and correct taste, as form¬ 
erly displayed in his management of the “ New 
World,” can be desired, as assurance that a pa¬ 
per established under his editorial conduct, must 
become highly popular and successful. 

In the west we have also two or three similar 
undertakings talked of; all of which are, howev¬ 
er, as yet, in a state of embryo, with a single ex¬ 
ception. 'Mr. L. A. Hine, one of the editors of 
the late “Western Literary Journal,” proposes 
to publish &“ Quarterly Journal and Review/ 1 at 
the extremely low ptice of one dollar per annum. 
If published, we wish Mr. H. better luck than 
fell to his share in his connection with the West¬ 
ern Literary Journal. 

The “ Southern Literary Messenger ,” published 
#t Richmond, Va., and one of the most substan- 
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ti&l of the monthlies, has published the bans of 
matrimonial alliance, with W. Gilmore Simms' 
“ Monthly Magazine and Review,” a wo A com¬ 
menced about a year since at Charleston, S. C. 
—the union to be aensummated at the com¬ 
mencement of the new year. This will give ad¬ 
ditional force to the “ Messenger,” already and 
for some time past, in our opinion, one of the 
best literary periodicals in the country. 

A Nuisance* 

Traversing, a few days since, the length of 
Fourth street, about the middle of the afternoon, 
we encountered opposite the Seoond Presbyterian 
Church, a gang of boys, some ten or a dozen in 
number, engaged in kicking a foot ball, now in 
the middle of the street, dhd now upon the side¬ 
walks, ad chance directed ihe course of the ball, 
ntft a little to the annoyance of ladids, and other 
passers by. The indulgence of the boys of our 
city in this sport, iri the public streets (seldom 
we bdlieve in so thronged a thoroughfare as is 
that of Fourth street,) is a nvisdnee Which should 
not for a moment be tolerated. There are 
plenty of commons and open loti in which ohr 
city juveniles may play, without turnihg the 
streets into “camping grounds,” to the risk of 
the shins of either themselves or others, not desi¬ 
rous of partaking in the sport. 

Another, and a yet greater 1 nuisance—-because 
of the actual danger to passers by,' with which it 
is attended—is the practice of our boys, playing 
at Shinny or Shindy , (as it is not in our copy of 
Webster, we will not stake otfr reputation upon 
the orthography of the word,) along the side¬ 
walks. The clubs with whi£h they play it, are 
generally of stout Hickory, and of weight suffi¬ 
cient to knock over a small man, coming in con¬ 
tact with one of them tina warts; and the way the 
young shavers usually swing them around when 
preparing to strike the ball a blow, with a total 
recklessness of the possible consequences to those 
who may be near, iB a truly edifying specimen 
of Republican Independence! Add to this, that 
the ball used is generally a stone of sufficieut size 
and weight to inflict a pretty serious indentation 
upon the shins of the luckless passenger who* 
js not quick-sightOd and nimble-footed enough to 
dodge it, ii£ its rapid advance along the pavement 
to meet him, and we think our objections to this, 
the present fashionable amusement of our young 
hopefuls. Will be deemed valid and sufficient. 
We are always pleased at the sight of boys 
engaged in any proper and harmless play, 
but really this practice of Shhviifing stonek 
and brickbats along the crowded side-walks*, 
which we have* been accustomed to regard 
as devoted to other and very different uses, 
has become a nuisance which we must protest 
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against, as indeed “ most tolerable and not to be 
endured*” We have frequently heard ladies say 
lately, that they are afraid to walk the streets on 
this account; and our winder is, that the prac¬ 
tice is not oftener attended with results of a more 
serious and fatal character. 


A Unit to mothers. 

There are many things which are better left to 
chance; precautiqn is sometimes more mischiev¬ 
ous than negligence. The late Sir W- 

C-was one day expected at a large dinner 

party, at Mr. M—d—y’s, in Russel square. The 
worthy baronet’s nose, it will be remembered/ 
was, to say the least of it, remarkable. Before 

,the compauy assembled, Mr. M-suggested 

to his lady, that upon this particular occasion, it 
would be safer that little Alfred should not (as at 
other times) be introduced along with the dessert 
after dinner; for that, the said Alfred, a fine child 
of seven years old, having a propensity to make 
observations upon all personal defects or deformi¬ 
ties, from a pimple to a bump, from a crooked 
finger to a cork leg, might possibly say some¬ 
thing not altogether agreeable to Sir W. “ Leave 
that to me,” said the lady; “I’ll contrive it 
nicely.” Accordingly she proceeded to the nur¬ 
sery, and thus addressed the little gentleman,— 
“Alfred, my dear, we have a gentleman coming 
to dinner to-day who has a monstrous ugly nose. 
Now, if you will promise to be a good boy, and 
not make any observations on it, you may come 
down after dinner, and yon shall have an orange. 
But remember the nose!” Master Alfred acce¬ 
ded to the terms of the treaty, and, in due time, 
was ushered iuto the dining room. After the 
lapse of a quarter of an hour, the young gentle¬ 
man, finding the reward of his forbearance still in 
arreur,took advantage of a dead pause in the con¬ 
versation, and cried out from the further end of 
the table, “ Mamma, it is time now for me to 
have the orange you promised me, if I didn’t say 
anything about that gentleman’s monstrous ugly 
nose.” 


The Trusting Tree. 

From“ Real Idle, or the Portfolio of & Chronicler.” 

Journeying one day along a muirland road 
not far from Stirling, we passed a very fine old 
tree in a field at a short distance. I remarked its 
beauty, to which Simon assented, but seemed for 
a while absorbed in recalling recollections asso¬ 
ciated with it. At last, he said, pausing and 
looking back on the tree; * That sturdy old plant 
of other years, reminds me of an incident which 
displayed a striking trait of character of the true 
old Scottish breed. That is, or was, called the 
Trysting Tree, an. there a country lass had con¬ 
sented to meet her sweetheart one winter night, 
to arrange matters for the wedding. The night 
came, cold and foggy, and the girl, true to her 
appointment, set off silently in the hopes of being 
back ag^in before she was missed. It soon came 
on a heavy snow, and snowed all night. The 
girl was not to be found; and all the roads round 
being not Only impassible but invisible, from the 
depth of the drift, a whole week passed before 
any communication was possible with the neigh¬ 
bouring farms, all which time nothing could be 
hoard of her. At length the Hews reached her 
lover, who was lost and bewildered in contending 
feelings of wonder, fear, and jealousy. On in¬ 
quiry as to the time when his bride had been last 


seen, he found it was the night of their assigna¬ 
tion and the first of the snow. The Trysting 
Tree flashed upon his mind, and thither witb a„ 
sturdy band of volunteer pioneers he bent his 
course. On reaching the tree they commenced 
digging all round it, and soon came to a solid 
hammock. Their spades and shovels were then 
exchanged for the simple labour of their hands, 
with which they gathered up and flung out the 
snow by gowpens, and ere this had been long 
continued, they succeeded in extricating the very 
girl, exactly eight days from the time she had 
been buried^ Yon may guess it was a moment 
cf agonizing perturbation which succeeded the 
discovery that she was alive! 

On coming to the tree and not finding her 
lover there, she drew her plaid' tight round her, 
and sat down to wart. She conjectured that the 
cold had made her drowsy, and the snow falling 
thick upon her, when she awoke she was unable 
to move, and felt herself as if alive in her grave, 
and cut off from the living world. Her lover was 
full of sorrow and of explanations. * If he had 
but thought ^he could have ventured out on.BUch 
a night, he never would have failed to keep his 
worn,’ See., &c., &.c. Every young man’s n>ind 
will suggest the proper thing to be said on the 
occasion; but Lizzy, who could scarcely be sus¬ 
pected of bestowing any but cold looks at such a 
time, took no notice of him whatever. The 
country people who had accompanied him had a 
supply of cordials, and he was loud and earnest 
in enjoining them to ‘give her something warm 
instantly;* and a glass of spirits was offered, 
which she gravely pushed aside. 4 Give me a 
glass of water,’ said she; ( it*8 a cauld heart that 
canna warm a drink to itsel V 

Iler Joe was ardent in his adresses, but she 
repulsed him with endless scorn. Whether she 
ever took a husband or not, I have forgotten, but 
it is certain she never married him. 


Food for Digeutiou. 

In the following, taken from a Scotch paper, 
we hardly know which is tougher—the story, or 
the tripe. If, however, the “sonsie lassie” 
managed to bolt the one, as narrated) onr read¬ 
ers, we think, should make no difficulty of swal¬ 
lowing the other. 


Tough Tripe. —A sort of original character of 
a servant girl belonging to this neighbourhood, 
engaged as dairy maid at Craignish, in Argyll¬ 
shire, last summer, and the first night after going 
home, as the family had supped on tripe Wore 
she could get her work in the byre brought to a 
close, Kate (was told by her mistress that she 
would find her share in a pot on the fire. Im¬ 
pelled by a pretty sharp appetite, which the fresh 
air of the Highlands had imparted, Kate ap¬ 
proached one of the two pots on the fire, carry¬ 
ing it off into the corner, and then and there com¬ 
menced an attack on what she conceived to be 
about a square yard of tripe. She found it dark¬ 
ish in the colour, and about the toughest fabric of 
human provender which had ever encountered 
her ivory; but as she was young and blate, and, 
moreover, had never before tasted tripe, she felt 
ashamed to reject that of which she had been told 
all the family had partaken, and) therefore, tore 
away at it, now using her teeth, now her hands, 
and at times, breaking it over her knees, till she 
managed to bolt the whole of it; inwardly ejacu- 
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la ting, '* it was mair like the hide, that) the inside 
of ony beast ever she saw.” 

All night her horrid night-mare moans so 
loudly indicated that Kate’s digestive powers 
wt?re being severely tested, that the guid wife 
cannily administered a bead of the small-still 
aqua, to master the tripe. It was found next 
morning, when the household assembled at break¬ 
fast, that Kate had taken the wrong pot from the 
fire* and had swallowed the dish clout , which had 
been left in the water to wash the dishes! Kate 
thinking it was a trick, her blood got up, and she 
seized au old ciaut, with which she unceremoni¬ 
ously dislocated the shoulder blade of the farm¬ 
er’s eldest son, and shouting as a sort of war-cry, 
that “ iwtebooy suld make a ropewalk o’ her 
stamach,” let skclp t<t all and sundry, and 
charged them from one room to another, till sh * 
fairly put the whole establishment to rout. A 
reconciliation was ultimately effected, hut lill tlm 
day she left the house, the “ brawniest cliiei” 
among them dared not mention the word “ tripe” 
in Kate’s orcseneo. 


A Mining Civiliiay» 

TmtmiY Slv’s own Epistle, (not the Mas¬ 
ter’s.) —Dear Diek: I copied my school letter to 
father and mother ten times before one was good 
e tough, and while the teacher it; putting «} 1C capi¬ 
tals and flourishes in I shall slip this off* on the 
sly. Our examination was yesterday and the 
table was covered with books and things bound in 
gilt and silk lor prizes, but were all put away 
again and none of us got none, only they award- 
ei MoBber Key a new fourpenny bit for his essay 
on Locke* because his friends live next door; and 
little Coombc got the toothache, so they would 
not let him try his experiments ou vital air, 
which was very scurvy. It didn’t come to my 
turn,so I did not gvta prize; butas the company 
was to stop to tea I put the cat in the water butt 
which they clean out in the holliiiays, and they 
will be suYe to find her: and wo were all ro .led 
with tea, and I did not like to refuse as they 
might have Miapext something. Last night we 
had a stocking and bolster fight after wo went to 
bed, and I fought a little lad with u big bolster; 
his name is Dill Barnacle, and I knocked his eye 
out with a stone in my stocking; bat as nobody 
knows who did it, because we were all in the 
dark, so I coaid see no harm in it. Dear Dick, 
send mo directly your Wattsps Hymns to show, 
for I burnt mine and a lump of cobblers wax for 
the master’s chair on breaking up day; and some 
small shot to pepper the people with my qnili 
gun and eighteen pence iu copper to shy at win¬ 
dows as we ride through the village and make it 
one and niuepence, for there’s a goo I many as 
Ive a spite against and if father wont give it you 
ask mother and say its for yourself and meet me 
at the Elephant and Castio and if there’s room 
on the coach you c m get up for I want fo give 
yon some crackers to let off as soon as we get 
home while they are all kissing of me your af¬ 
fectionate brother Timothy Sly. 


A Strang Vrrilct, 

About the commencement of the present cen* 
tnry, a black man, who had lived at the north 
end of Boston, suddenly disappeared, and it was 
thought that he had drowned himself. Accord¬ 
ingly diligent serach was made, and at the eudol 
two days his body \^us found in a clod: in 
Charlestown. As :s usual in such cases, a jury 


was called together; and as the story goes, (wJiicK 
is true for all we knovV,) they were all men of 
“colour.” After some.deliberation, they brought 
in a verdict as follows: “Dat, going home one 
berry dark night, he felf from the wharf and was 
killed; and tho tide coming in strong, it floated 
him over to Charlestown, and he was drowmd; 
cat de wedrier being berry cold, hefrozcio death!* 9 
Tho coroner who was a bit of a wag, notwith¬ 
standing the solemnity of the occasion, said “ you 
might as-well add, died in the woo!!** 


A Poser. 

“An* Cuff*, will ye be aither tipping us a little 
bit of a song tins cold inormu?” exclaimed a son 
of the En.eralU Isle to a brother of the sable rao% 
a co-labourer in the division and sub-division of 
wood. 

“Golly, jna^a, I can’t sing:” 

“Can’t sing! An’ what’s your leg stuck in 
tlie mi iuleof ypr fut for, like a biro’s, if yocan’t 
sing?” 


Tho follo\ i ,g was probably written by some • 

old bachelor, who was paying tho penalty of h?s * 
neglect, in early life, to perform <* the whole 
duty of man” to the gentler sex^ Wc have rca- 
vson to think there is a good deal of truth in his 
observations on tho subject. 

BciiCiiti of Matrinionj. 

I went to one neighbour and solicited a dona¬ 
tion for public objects: ho replied, “ I approve of 
your object, and would assist jou—but you know 
1 have a family, and ‘ Charity begins at home.* ” 

I called upon a seconu: he replied that such as 
were able ought to be liberal, and that ho had 
every*!imposition to aid me;—“ but,” ho added, 

“ there are stronger claims than yours, which I 
am bound to regard—those of my children.” 

A public charity bemaueed that a messenger 
should be sent from the city to a remoto country. 

A person was selected whose talents were well 
adapted to the mission. He replied that nothing 
would give him more pleasure, but it Was abso¬ 
lutely impossible on account of his family. He 
was excused. 

Two merchants, partners in business failed. 

At a meeting of the creditors, it was resolved that 
one should be forthwith released; but the other, 
because lie was a bachelor, might yet, as was his 
duty, go to work and pay a small dividend. 

A public office was about to appoint a 
socretary. There were, as usual, twenty appli¬ 
cants. In the disc it ssi on of tho board of directors, 
the talents of many were set forth; when a mem¬ 
ber rose, and said that the candidate whom ho 
should propose was a man of moderate capacity, 
but he was a poor man with a family. Ho suc¬ 
ceeded, uuil bolus the office still* 

A mercantile 1‘iiend wished me to procure a 
person to fill a responsible station. A gentleman 
who seemed well tilted for the office. I 
asked him how much salary he expected. He re¬ 
plied, smilingly, “ 1 am amarriea man”—which 
I understood to bo $1,500 per annum. He has 
the place. No bachelor would have had over a 
thousand. 

Two criminuls were tried for forgery at the Old 
Bailey, and condemned to death. The King 
pardoned the one who was married, ou account 
of his wife and children. The other paid tho 
forfeit of his life, because he was a bachelor. 
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In short would you avoid trouble of many 
kinds, excite sympathy, procure office, or escape 
punishment/you have only to get married. 


The following admirable Jeu d'esprit was writ¬ 
ten many years since, aud published in a London 
Magazine, during the lifetime of the “Prince of 
modern Punsters.” Alas! for the lovers of genuine 
humour, that which was then but a jest, (albeit 
on a grave subject,) has since become a $ad re-' 
ality. This epitaph is so much in Hood’s own 
vein, that, but for its subject, we should he 
. tempted to attribute it to his pen. 

♦ AN EPITAPH 

■'PROPOSED FOR THOMAS HOOD, 

* Author of 44 Whims and Oddities 

Reader, whoe’er you are— 

Perchance a youth • 

That loves the truth— 

Drop now a natural tear; ' 

For one who loved it too, is lying here, 

He and his lyre are both laid down in sooth; 
And oh, ye Artists—ye who draw afar, 
Draw near! 

Ye bards who merely blow a reed, 

Now read a blow 

Which funless fate has just decreed: 

Hood is below! 

Not Admiral, but admirable Hood, ‘ 

Who wore nqsword, but gave us cuts—inyrood 
As well as verse, 

In lines all quaint and terse; 

Who made us laugh, and very often cry 
“ That’s good!” 

A»d jvithout trouble 

Contrived to make us see each sentence double, 
Who turned our ill-used language inside out, 
And round about, 

And searched it low and high; 

Who voyaged on with all his wits unfurled, 
And every day discovered a new world, 

An island pun far off and dim, 

If out of sight, *twas all the same to him; 
And when no new joke met his eye 
He turned the old, 

Melted them down, or made another mould; 
And when a£ last you thought, “ well now he’s 
done,” 

He’d find another pun 
Hid in the small and secret cells 
Of most impracticable syllables; 

Just like a nun! 

And when he wished to give us raps, 

He’d put his pings, like children, in small caps! 
To him no dactyll ever came amiss, 

And sppndees were his bliss. 

For every joke a plot was made 
That of itself, pppearqd the work of ages; 

And for each pun a plot was laid 
That, like a king’s, employed a dozen pages. 
Thus he pursued his trade: 

Yet, ah! with all this weight or worth, 
His witty things he very seldom spoke, 

And ne’er in private gave away a joke; 

But like Mount A5tna, frequently sent forth 
Volumes of smoke. 


Bercrence for the Sex. 

The subjoined, written by Addison, more than 
a century ago, is as true as if it had been penned 


but yeaterday. Our own sentiments precisely, 
and our own case exactly! 

“ I have found that men who are really most 
fond of the society of ladies, who cherish for 
them a high respect, nay reverence, are seldom 
the most popular with the sex. Men of more as¬ 
surance, whose tongues are lightly hung, who 
make words supply the place of ideas, and place 
compliment in the room of sentiment are the 
favourites. A true respect for women leads to 
respectful actions towards them, and respect is 
usually distant action, and this great distance 
is mistaken by them for neglect apd want of in¬ 
terest.” 


Journal of Rev. Da rid Jones in 1773.—No. 9 

Communicated by H. G . Jones , Jr., of Lever - 
ington , Pa. 

At present there is one difficulty that I never 
thought of till I got there, viz: this people live a 
vagrant life, remaining for the most part but a 
short time, in any one place. If they were per¬ 
suaded and assisted'to farm, and learned to read, 
they yroqld soon be civilized. ’Tia,strange tome 
that nothing has been done by the Provinces 
bordering on these Indians: but under all these 
disadvantages, if there was no rum bought among 
them, I am apprehensive I couldjhave done some¬ 
thing. Some have been of the opinion, that the 
traders prejudiced the Indians against me; but 
though, some of them have not that fear of God 
which I could wish they had, in their hearts, yet 
I solemnly think there was not one trader in the 
nation but assisted me what he could; at least 
they did me no harm. I have reason to ac¬ 
knowledge both their civility and generosity, 
when I remember that I was well entertained by 
Mr. Henry and Mr. Irwipp, and when 1 came 
away neither would take one farthing for their 
kindness. At present it is not safe for any per* 
sop to venture himself among such a lawless 
company of people as thesp savages are, that 
really have no conscience &|H>ut shedding inno¬ 
cent blood. Sqme of the traders have said that 
the Indians qnly designed to scare me, bflt I am 
persuaded this is not the opinion of Mr, Renry 
or Mr. Irwine, who were the best judges in the 
case, being present when the Indians sought 
after me. I would now dismiss the subject of 
these Indians, only I remember I have said noth¬ 
ing of their apparel. In this respect they are 
like other Indians, the men wearing shirts, match 
coats, breech clouts, leggins and moccasoas: 
their ornaments are silver plates on their arm® 
above and {lelqw the elbows—rose jewels are also 
common. They paint their faces and cut the 
rim of their ears so as to stretch them very large; 
and their head is dressed in the best mode, with a 
black silk handkerchief abont it. The women 
wear short shifts, sometimes a calico bed-gown, 
over their shoulders, which is in place of a petti- 
1 coat. Their hair is parted and tied behind; they 
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paint none except in spots: their ears are never 
cat, bat have about ten silver rings in them. One 
sqaaw will have five hundred broaches stuck in 
her shift and leggins. Both men and women are 
very proud, but of the two the men are the more 
haughty. ’Tis said that neither men nor women 
suffer any hair to grow on any part of their body 
only their head. Some pull out not only their 
beard but also their eyebrows. 

, But to return to my travets. Having got a 
horse, which cost me twenty-five dollars, through 
| the kindness of Mr. Irwine, and being somewhat 
furnished with provisions for my journey, on 
Monday, the 8th ef February, I parted with my 
friends, and left Chillicothe about ten o’clock, 

' alone, and passing Pickaweeke I came to Kicka- 
pookee, which is situated on a creek that soon 
empties into the Scioto, the town being about one 
mile from the river: it is more than twenty miles 
from Chillicothe, about N. E. and N. For the 
first eight miles I was not without some appre¬ 
hensions of being persued; but afterwards 1 was 
very little disturbed in mind. At this town I 
lodged with Mr. Richard Butler, brother to Mr.. 
William Butler, before mentioned: he used me 
very kindly and prepared some wheat cakes for 
my journey; and as I had no goods he gave me 
two pairs of leggins to barter for provisions by 
the way, for these Indians, as yet, have not the 
use of money. In the morning my horse could 
not be found till near twelve o’clock, and by 
those means I missed some company. Howev- 
, er, about one o’clpck I passed over the river 
Scioto in a canoe ip company with Mr. Butler, 
for I could not speak their language, and I did not 
know what to say to the Indian who kept the 
ferry. The boy who brought me over was a 
white captive, and could not speak any English, 
which made my heart sorry to hear him answer 
I me, motto, keeno toleeh , that is, I do not under¬ 
stand yen. There remains a considerable num¬ 
ber of captives in tfiis nation, al| of whom were 
to be delivered up at the conclusion of the last 
peace: without a dpubt, the agent has not done 
his duty in this point This day I travelled 
alone through an excellent land, only there were 
so many bogs, or as they may be called fresh 
marshes, that it does not promise equal health to 
some ether parts; but I am persuaded it will be 
an Unparalleled land for stock: this day’s journey 
was twenty-two miles in a northeast course. As 
I passed the Great Lick I saw the last flock of 
parrots, for these birds are not fond of extreme 
cold.' I had only a small path, and night came 
on in this wide wilderness, which was more dis¬ 
agreeable than I can express. However, I arri¬ 
ved safe before nine o’clock at Mr. McCormick’s 
at the Standing Stone, on a creek called Hock- 
hocking. Here is a town of Delaware Indians, 
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but as I had no interpreter, I could say nothing 
to them. The land abont this creek is indeed us 
rich as heart could wish for; but the water is al¬ 
ways muddy, occasioned by the intermixture of 
the soil. Though this creek is narrow and very 
crooked, yet it soon grows deep enough to carry 
large canoes, and by these they transmit their 
peltry to Fort Pitt. Here I overtook Mr. David 
Duncan, a trader of Shippy’s town, who was go¬ 
ing to Fort Pitt. Wednesday 10, set out early, 
for we expected to travel about forty miles before 
night: our course was more north than northeast. 
The land was for the most part low and le^ 
consequently when tiA horses broke throay 
was very bad road, but the soil was good, 
fore night we came to a small town knowjl 
the name of Dan. Eliet’s wife’s: here were^l 
Shaw an esc and some Delawares. We lodg 
a negro house, which was vacated for our use 
this night. This Sbawanese is veiy rich in cat¬ 
tle, horses, and captive negroes. We got plenty 
of milk, and corn for our horses at a very expen¬ 
sive rate; but Mr. Duncan paid for me here, as 
well as in the remaining part of my journey 
while we traveled together. About a mile before 
we came to this town we crossed a large creek, 
called Salt Lick creek, which empties into the 
* Mooskingung, on which the chief town of the 
Delawares is situated. Thursday 11th, set out 
for a place known by the name of Conner’s: we 
traveled near a northeast course. The land ap¬ 
peared very good, and the distance was not so 
great as the journey of the preceding day, so that 
we came to this small town some time before 
night: it is nqt situated near any stream as I saw. 
The land is level and the timber chiefly black 
oak, so that good wheat might be propoced if the 
trial were made. Mr. Conner, who is a white 
man and a native of Maryland, told me he in¬ 
tended to sow wheat this year, and was resolved 
to proceed to* farming at all events. ’Tie proba¬ 
ble that he will be as good as his word, for be ’» 
a man who seems not to fear God, and it is likely 
that be does not much fear man. There are 
some circumstances favourable to him in such 
attempts, fc*r he and the chief man of this town 
are in their w&y married to two sisters. These 
women were captives among the Indians, and it 
is likely frqm their childhood, for they have the 
actions of Indians; and I cannot toll whether the 
Indian’s wife can speak but very little English. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Conner is one of the worst 
swearers that I have met with, yet he was kind 
and respectful to me. This town is a mixture of 
Shawanese and Delawares, and dwell in tolera¬ 
ble log houses. Friday 12th, set out for Now 
Comer’s town in company with Mr. Duncan: in 
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a few miles we came to a town called the Little 
Shawaneso Woman’s Town. This woman is 
very rich, and as she is the chief person, the 
town is named after her. It is situated on the 
west side of the Mooskingung, and consists 
chiefly of Shawanese. Here we tarried only to 
warm ourselves and crossed the river in a canoe, 
our horses swiming by its side. The country 
now began to be hilly and broken, interrpersed 
with barren plains. We passed Capt. White 
Eye’s Town, but this noted Indian was with my 
interpreter down the river Ohio, so that I had 
the satisfaction of seeing him this visit, 
thotogh I saw him several times during my first 
journey. He was the only Indian that I saw in 
all my travels who had any design of accomplish¬ 
ing anything futfire. He told me he intended 
tube religious and have his children educated. 
He saw their way of living would not answer 
much longer—game grew scarce—they could 
not pretend to live much longer by hunting, but 
must farm, &c.: but he could not attend to mat- 
' ters of religion just now, for he intended to make 
a great hunt down the Ohio, and take his skins 
to Philadelphia himself. This he accomplished, 
going down the Mississippi and round by the 
Gulf t>€ Florida. On this occasion I thought of 
that text of Scripture which says, 44 One went to 
his farm, and another to his merchandise,” and 
it may be said the Indian went to his hunting. 
This was the case last year, and it may be some¬ 
thing as important may employ the time this 
year. Some miles north of White Eye’s Town, 
there is another small town of Delawares: at 
this we drove our horses into the river and obli¬ 
ged them to swim over, following them in a canoe 
belonging to the.Indians. Thence we traveled 
over very hilly Land, till we came within three 
miles ©f N*ew Comer’s Town; and from thence to 
ill© town fa fine levfel land, covered with black 
oak and hickory, for the most part. We arrived 
at &e town before night, and found it was a 
great triefioial feast; consequently little could be 
done, tilt ttfhat k expired. From the great town, 
Chiliicotbe, to tliis great metropolis of the Dela¬ 
wares, is mbocit one hundred and thirty miles: the 
course may be estimated as northeast, though it 
varies m many places as the path goes. 

}N Pickled Cockles.” 

\ A parrot, the property of a lady, was one day 
detected by the enraged cook, for the fiftieth time, 
an the act of larceny, in stealing pickleJ cockles. 
The matter was upon him, and she inflicted a 
nummary punishment on the green-headed de¬ 
linquent. 44 What! you’vo been at the pickled 
cockles again, have you?” said she, hurling a la¬ 
dle of hot soup at him. The feathers of his head 
were scalded off, and from being excessively 
talkative, ho became mule, bald and solemn for 
nearly a year. 


At last, the stubs began to peep out orr his 
pate; aud jthe mistress’ father came from the 
country to see her;—-the oi l man was bald. The 
bird had never seen him before, and was doubt 
ess struck with the coincidence of naked heads; 
for the moment the old gentleman entered the 
room, the parrot broke his long silence by vocif¬ 
erating with immense emphasis and glee,— 
“ What, you’ve been at the pickled cockles 
again, have you?” 

A Negative Compliment. 

One of those individuals, who seem to bo pe¬ 
culiar to every house, store, and office, familiarly 
known as 14 idlers,” 44 loungers,” &c., but more 
appropriately as “ loafers,” stepped into a store 
on Market street the other day, and proceeding 
to a clerk very busily engaged at the desk, as¬ 
sailed him with a string of interrogatories, some¬ 
thing after the following stylo: 

“ Young man, is Mr. Ideauymoney within?” 

“No.” 

“Do you kuow how long it will be before he 
returns?” 

“No.” 

44 Do you know where he has gone?” 

44 No.” 

44 You know where he lives at, I suppose, don’t 
you?” 

. “No.” 

For the information of the reader, be it Ob¬ 
served, that each negative had, in due propor¬ 
tion, been delivered with an increased elevation 
of tone, and the effect of the finisher will be 
44 better imagined than described,” as the intru¬ 
der demanded with some indignation:— 

44 Is that the way you answer a gentleman?” 

A clap of thunder was a fool to it, and the 
loafer was extinguished. 

Changes of fortune. 

A Boston paper, published in 1787, illustrates 
by the following examples in the lives of distin¬ 
guished Englishmen, tne extraordinary changes 
which a few short years often produce in the con¬ 
dition of individuals; 

In 1777, Mr. Hastings received an humble pe¬ 
tition from Shaw-Allum, ;ho Great Mogul, for 
relief against his enemies. In 1787, Mr. Hastings 
is on his knees before the House of Lords, t&keu 
into custody by a servant of the Hoi^se of Com¬ 
mons, and obliged to give bail to insure his not 
flying from his country. 

In 1777, Mr. Burke was reckoned the best 
speaker in the House of Commons, and the first 
formidable opponent of the Ministers. In 1787, 
Mr. Eurke is either coughed down or not attend¬ 
ed to, and is formidable only to the opposition 
that he acts with. 

In 1777, Lord North managed the helm of 
state, and directed all tbe public affairs of the 
kingdom. In 1787, we read in a newspaper, that 
poor Lord North was led out of Westminster Ab¬ 
bey by one of his daughters. 

In 1777, Sir-was a very smart and ac¬ 

tive waiter at a public tavern. In 1787, Sir 

-is a nabob, a baronet, and a knight of the 

shire. . 

In 1777, one Arnold he'ded the American 
troops that retired from Caaauu at Saratoga, in 
1787, this same Arnold is closeted at St. James’, 
where he and his Majesty are one. 

In 1777, Col. Conway, Fir Henry Clinton’s 
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aid-de-camp, offered to fight a duel for the sake 
of a woman. In 1787, this same gentleman 
preached a sermon on the following text:—“ If 
any one strike thee on the left eheek, offer him the 
other” 

In 1775, Dr. Prettyman went to the gallery of 
the Honse of Commons to hear Mr. Pitt’s speech, 
and was turned out. In 1787, Dr. Prettyman 
rose in his seat in the House of Lords, in defence 
of a drayman, while Mr. Pitt stood below the 
bar to hear him. 

Such are the changes that may happen in ten 
years! 


To those who only know the lamented Laman 
Blanchard, as the wit and humourist—one of the 
ablest, as he was one of the earliest, contributors 
to the Punch newspaper—the following verses, 
which breathe of the purest spirit of poetry, will 
be at once new and acceptable. 

Saturday Night. 

BV LAMAN BLANCHARD. 

The water! the water, who brings? 

Run, Lucy, the water, while yet there is light 
You can go to the first of the springs; 
To-morrow, remember, the Sabbath bell rings, 
And this (how the weeks fly!) is Saturday night. 

Where’s the pitcher? there’s water within it— 
Not half enough;—here, skim away down the 
path, 

The rogue will bo stript in a minute, 

His little heart, feel, how it pants to be in it, 
And longs, like a frolicksoine bird, for the bath. 

Now, then, all is ready, and here, 

Ah! here is the water, a feast for the sight, 

Pour it in till its sparkles appear— 

Why the child’s very forehead is scarcely more 
{dear, 

And his eye, though it glistens, is only as bright. 

There’s a bath for young beauty! so in, 

In, sweet little bather, one splash and its o’er; 

We’ll sprinkle you just to begin— 

There, there, now it’s over, he’s up to his chin, 
And the silver drops down from his gold ringlets 
pour. 

With his wet hand he rubs his wet nose, 

And he shuts up his eyelids and lips like a book; 

And as down each drop trickling goes, 

His flushed chock resembles a dew-dnppingrose, 
And his brow seems a lily just snatched from a 
brook. 

' 

Now his other hand dashes away 

Hie drops that are trickling his forehead and chin; 

And he opens his eyes in his play, 

Like some quaint little water-sprite peering for 
day, 

With glances that seemed to ask how he got in. 

But anon eomes his time of delight: 

The bather begins to breathe after the dip; 

Much more is he now like a spirite, 

And now will he celebrate Saturday night 
With the play of his limbs and the power of 
his (ip* 


Just hear how his small votfee can shout. 

While he sparkles and splashes there, much like 
a fish; 

How he scatters the bright drops about— 
How he laughs, and leaps up, and look prankish! 
no doubt 

He would turn o’er the bath, if he had but his 
wish! 

At last the ablution is done; 

The wild little innocent’s gambols are o’er— 
The dripping limbs dried one by one; 

And the mother breathes kisses all over her son, 
j And thinks he was never so lovely before. 

Her arms round her darling she twines, 

And his flower-like senses in sleep are up-curled; 

So he lies—till the Sabbath sun shines, 
When, waking, his Saturday dress he resigns, 
And puts on the prettiest frock in the world. 

May he, when his childhood’s resigned, 

With its dress, and the rough paths of life are in 
sight, 

As immediately wash from his mind 
The dust and the stains of the world—may he find 
Before him, a Sabbath of love and delight! 


Passing Strange* 

“ Where will you pass the winter Tom?” 

“ Upon my soul I do not know; 

The times to such a pitch have come. 

That nothing passes nowhere now.” 

Philosophy. 

A story is told of a love smitten professor in 
some College, who after conversing awhile with 
his Dulcinea on the interesting topic of matrimo¬ 
ny, concluded at last with a declaration, and pot 
the emphatic question of— 

“ Will you have me?” 

** I am sorry to disappoint you,” replied the 
lady, “ and hope my refusaf will not give you 
pain; but I must answer no.” 

‘‘Well, well, that will do, madam,” said her 
philosophical lover, ** and now suppose we change 
the subject!” ^ 


A Valuable Index. 

A gentleman was wading through the index 
of some law reports the other day, and under the 
“ G.’s” he found " Great mind—Mr. Laing,” and 
knowing that his worship was not possessed of a 
Very large body, he was naturally curious to 
learn something of the dimensions of his mind, 
and turning to the page refered to, he found the 
following, “ Mr. Laing said he had a great mind 
to commit John Thomas for the misdemeanor. 


Definitions. 

Ring. —A circular link put through the snouts 
Of swine, and on the fingers of women, to hold 
them bpth under subjection. 

Tinder. A thin rag, such as modern female 
dresses, intended to catch sparks, raise a flame 
and light a match. 

Guardian Angels. —Cautious mamas, with a 
dozen frolicksome daughters. 


An old maid eyes a single gentleman with the 
same feelings that we look at a street dog in dog- 
days, viz: wondering whether he intends to bite. 
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« Variety’s the SpSoc of Life.” 

Reader whoever you may be, whether a trav¬ 
eled agent, or an exclusive book-worm—whether 
you have inspected high and low life in London, 
or seen the cat jump nine ways for Sunday in 
these diggins, it matters not—you have not seen 
a rarer curiosity we venture, than the bill which 
follows, which we copy verbatim, and which 
was actually paid. Pope, we guess, it was, who 
said— . 

“Various the mind of desultory man.” 

But we poets and philosophers of Florida, are 
constrained to cry out, I 

Various the professions —of some folks. 


To* 


Major- 

. ie 40 . 

*Oct. 10—To 2,000 Shingles, at $6 25 
“ One pair of Shoes * 

By Cash - 
«« Repairing Coat - 

By Cash - 

« Playing the Fiddle one night 

«• Jacket and pair Pants for Negro 
«« Mending Boots - 2 00 

“ Playing the Fiddle another night 10 00 

«< Setting four panes Glass - 1 00 

Sawing a load of wood 
•« Scouring Coat - 

«« Making a thousand Brick 

«« Painting Dog House - 

“ Butchering a Beef 

«« Pulling six teeth for Negro boy Ike .75 
tt Curing your gray Horse of colic 5 00 


Dr. 

$12 50 
2 50 

8 50 
1 50 

12 00 
10 00 

9 00 


1 00 

1 75 
4 50 

2 50 
4 00 


$88 50 

And then the way the fellow added debts and 
credits all together, must have been scfmewhat 
distressing to the gentleman whose imperative 
duty it became to “ lam up” the gross amohnt.— 
Florida Journal. 


* Manners. 

It is had manners for a gentleman to run 
against a lady in the street, and when he does 
so, he should gracefully fall back a step or two, 
take off his hat, make a low bow, and humbly 
beg her pardon. 

It is decidedly bad manners to stare a pretty 
girl out of countenance. She don’t like it. A 
pretty girl likes to be noticed, feels proud of ad¬ 
miration; but a stupid, vulgar, impudent stale, 
disgusts her. It is better to took at her when she 
don’t notice you, and to let your eye fall when it 
meets her’s? 

It is not considered correct for a lady and gen¬ 
tleman to walk in a fashionable prominade, atm 
in arm, in the day time, unless they are Engaged 
or married, or one is a stranger in the city, or it 
is a public day, and the crowded streets require 
it. It is proper in unfashionable streets, or when 
you get into the country. At the East, walking 
arm in arm, in the day time, unless with the ex¬ 
ceptions we have made, is considered equal to a 
3 >ublirfiment in the parish church. 

It is shocking bad manners not to give a lady 
tfbe wall when walking with her. When you 
moot, in general, it is best to turn to the right, as 
.that prevents any confusion, and when the walks 
dire crowded, it is absolutely necessary. 

We have decided that it is most distinctly bad 
manners for a gentleman to offer to shake hands 
with a lady, with whom he is on terms of but 
common acquaintance, but that should the lady 


offer her hand, she has a right to do so according 
to the laws of gallantry and Chivalry, and in such 
a case, it is optioned with the gentleman to shake, 
squeeze or kiss it. The prettiest and best be¬ 
haved girl we ever saw, always sprang forward, 
and gave us both hands* when we had not seen 
her for a day or two. She was a bit of a romy, 
to be sure, but we like such romps. 

Juvenile Balls. 

The-early developement of the passions which 
the present system of education calls forth, can¬ 
not be elucidated by any thing so forcible as the 
following anecdotefri-^A Lilliputian in long 
clothes, throwing herself Ianguishingly upon a 
sofa, on her retnra from church, cried lately to 
her mother, “ I really must decline going to 
church in future, at least we must have our 
places changed.” “ Why so, my dear?” asked 
her astonished parent; “ Because there is a per¬ 
son in an adjoining pew who stares at me like a 
pest, and I do assure you, mamma, I never gave 
him the slightest encouragement.” This incipi¬ 
ent coquette had attained the respectabfc age of 
seven years. The eldest daughter of a gentle¬ 
man in Russel sqittfo, aged six, received a card 

which ran thus; “ Miss B-at home at sites, 

punch at eight, c^uadarilles.” It was foir the 
same evening—rather short notice, tobe sure,for 
a fashionable assemblage. It elicited the foffew- 
ing reply, the father being somewhat of our way 
of thinking in theate matters;—“ Miss R-*— 

presents her compliments to Miss B--, and 

regrets to say that she is to be well whipped at 
seven, and in bed by eight .”—Monthly Magkzine. 

Kew Music. 

We have received from Messrs. Peters & Co., 
the following pieces of new Music, whic& have 
just been published by them in a neat and elegant 
style. 

» We’ll go to Sea no More,” a popular Scotch 
Ballad, written by J. Haskin: Music arranged by 
Wm. C. Peters. This little Seng, as wd' have 
heard it sung, we can commend as a sweet and 
beautiful Ballad. 

“Thou Sweet gliding Kedron,” is a Sacred 
Song and Chorus, the music of which, by John 
Candy of Louisville, should be (if there bs any 
virtue in a name,) a siceet thing. 

« Vespers for the Assumption and other Festi¬ 
vals,” and “Alma Redemptoris, an Anthem for 
Advent,” from Pleyel, are sacred pieces, adapted 
more especially for the worship of the Catholic 
Church, to the members of which they will *e 
doubt be highly acceptable. 

“ The Departed, written by Park- Benjamin* 
Esq.; composed and arranged as a Dnett,and 
dedicated to Mrs. R. S. Nichols, of tBi^ city, by 
Lewis J. Cist,” is the title of a new piece, al*> 
published and for sale by Messrs. Peters &- 
East Fourth street. Price 25 cents, nett- 
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J«hn A Wnllace. 

An incident or two in the pioneer history of 
John S. Wallace, one of the earliest eettlera of 
Cincinnati, and a resident here until his death, 
which occured but a few years since, are worthy 
of being recorded from the oblivion to which the 
greater share of the narratives of those days is 
rapidly hastening. 

Mr. Wallace was, with most of die first set¬ 
tlers of Cincinnati, a native of Pennsylvania, and 
had been engaged In trading voyages on the 
Ohio, at a date even prior to the first settlement 
of oar city. 

On his second visit to Cincinnati, in 1789, he 
wa* informed that Capt Strong's company of 
regulars, who had been stationed at Fort Wash* 
ington to protect the infant settlements in Judge 
Symmes’ purchase, were about to abandon the 
poet for want of provisions, supplies from stations 
higher up the Ohio having given out. Wallace 
called on the Captain, and suggested to him, that 
he coaid probably *buy as much corn at Colum¬ 
bia as would furnish bread-stufls for some time, 
While he-^-Wallace—would take the woods with 
a hunter or two in company and supply the 
moat rations. The suggestion Was well timed as 
well as judicious, and readily adopted. Strong, 
accompanied by Capt. Kearney* rode up to Co¬ 
lumbia, applied to Captv James FI inn, for his 
corn* which he refused, alleging that when the 
government paid him for com which he had sup¬ 
plied at BelleviMe to the garrison at Fort Har- 
mar, he would furnish more. While they were 
thus engaged, Luke Footer, still living and now 
residing in Springfield township, interposed and 
asked what was the difficulty. The Captain re¬ 
marked, “ Difficulty enough, we are out of pro¬ 
visions below, and will have to retreat on starva¬ 
tion, fbr we have nothing left for the garrison to 
oat” Foster thereupon offered to lend them one 
hundred bushels corn, which he did, getting it 
bach in small parcels the next season. How op¬ 
portune this offer was may be judged by the ftet 
that the com in the hands of Flinn and Foster 
constituted two-thirds of the whole supply of 
Columbia and Cincinnati. 

In the meantime Wallace started to the woods, 
accompanied by two of the early settlers, rhen¬ 
ium and Dement Drennan did not understand 
much of hunting, and Dement had never at¬ 
tempted it, hut they were both serviceable in the 
only department in which they were needed by 


Wallace, that is in packing the m o ah — Indiafl 
fashion—on their backs-*»Dement, especially. 
They went down the river in a canoe, some ten 
miles below Cincinnati, on the Kentucky side* 
where they secreted their craft in the mouth of a 
small branch, fearing the Indians might bo indu¬ 
ced to lie in ambush for their return, itot fell 
under their notice. Here they struck into the 
Woods and Secured an abundant supply of buf¬ 
falo, deer and bear meat, to last the troops, about 
seventy in number, for six weeks—until provi¬ 
sions should arrive from Pittsburgh. 

This supply was of great importance. With¬ 
out provisions the military station here must 
have been relinquished, to the prejudice of its 
speedy re-occupation, and to the necessary dis¬ 
couragement of persons settling at the place, as 
well as tempting the abandonment of the exist¬ 
ing settlements of Cincinnati and Coluutnbia. 

Early in January, 1791, Wallace, accom¬ 
panied Abner Hunt, who was a surveyor, With 
two other persons, Sloan and Cunningham, on 
surveys on the west bank of the Great Miami. 
On the night of the 7th, thoy encamped there. 
Next morning after they had been roasting veni¬ 
son, on which they breakfasted, they set out to 
explore the Miami bottoms above, where the 
Colerain settlement or station, was located^ 
They had hardly left their camp seventy yard# 
behind, when they were beset by the savages oft 
theiT rear, who fired a volley of eight or ten 
guns. Cunningham was killed on the spot 
Hunt, having boon thrown from bis homo, wan 
made a prisoner before he could recover, and 
Sloan, although shot through his body, kept big 
seat and made his escape, accompanied by Hunt’s 
loose horse. Two of the Indians pursued Wal¬ 
lace more than a mile and a half, but owing to 
his uncommon activity he made out to overtake * 
Sloan with the spare horse, which he mounted 
> and succeeded in crossing the Miami in Sloan’S 
company. In bis flight on foot, he was twioe 
shot at, but without effect. His loggings had 
been getting loose* and at the moment of the firSt 
shot, he tripped and fell. Supposing him struck 
by the bullet, the Indians raised a shout, Wah! 
hoo! calculating to a certainty on his scalp; but 
hastily tying his leggings, he resumed his flight 
I and effected his escape. After crossing the Mt«> 

! ami Sloan complained “of faintness from hi# 
i wound* when Wallace advised him to thrust part 
of his shirt into the bullet hole to stop the flow of 
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blood. Leaving the river they directed their 
course to Cincinnati. On traveling six miles or 
more, they fell into the trace frem Dunlap i sta- 
stion, since called Colraiu, to Cincinnati. Here 
they held a consultation, the result of which was, 
to visit the post, and put the settlers there on 
their guard. That night it rained, froze and fin- 
nally snowed si* or seven inches in cepth. On 
the 9th they buried the slain man, and returned 
to the station, which the Indians invested the 
next day at sunrise—just as the women were 
milking the cows. Hunt was compelled to ask 
and urge its surrender, which in the hope of sa¬ 
ving hisdife he did in the most pressing terms, 
promising that life and property shoqld both be 
held sacrad. Lieutenant Kingsbury , who was 
stationed there with a mere handful of soldiers, 
promptly rejected all such propositions, telling 
the Indians that the garrison had despatched a 
man to Judge Symmes *, who would soon be up 
to their help, with the whole settlement at the 
river. He failed in imposing this upon them, 
they replying that it was a lie, as they knew that 
Symmes was in New Jersey. The invaders 
were nearly three hundred in force, and com¬ 
manded by the infamous Simon Girty , as was 
subsequently ascertained through a man who 
had been taken prisoner a few days before the 
attack, at a short distance ffom the fort; after his 
return from a seven year’s captivity. 

Finding their party unsuccessful, the Indians 
commenced a fire on the fort, which they kept 
upcall that day and part of the night. At ten 
o’clock that night Wallace made an effort to es¬ 
cape for the purpose of obtaining a reinforcement 
from Gen’l. Harmar at Fort Washington, but 
was obliged to return, the Indians encompassing 
him on every side. At three o’clock in the 
morning, however, ho left the station, accom¬ 
panied by a man named Wiseman , crossed the 
the river in a canoe, took the bushes, descended 
the river bottoms a mile or so, attempted to cross 
the river through the running ice, but the water 
proving too deep, returned, ran a mile further 
down, crossed the river and took the woods to 
Cincinnati. Six milfs out from that place he 
met Capt. John S. Gano, at the head of a com¬ 
pany of Columbia militia, and returned with him 
to .the station. On their arrival, they found that 
the Indians, despairiug of success and apprehen¬ 
sive of reinforcements arriving, had abandoned 
.the siege. Hunt was found dead, his brains 
beaten out, a brand applied to his bowels, and 
two war clubs laid across his breast. He had 
been also stripped of his scalp, as well as jpf his 
-clothes. In their retreat, as the tracks shewed, 
the savages had filed off, right and left, from the 
fort. On the first fire the Indians shot into the 


building where the hand-mill was kept, through 
the logs which had not been chunked, by which 
they wounded one man and killed another. Of 
the assailants a number were killed and two 
scalps taken, one of which Wallace dressed anck 
presented to General Harmar, on his return to 
Fort Washington. The station was particularly' 
exposed to assault, as the honses, contrary to the 
usual and proper plan, presented their lower 
edges outside, some of them being so low that my 
informant stated to me he saw a dog which had 
been shut out of the station, leap from a stump 
outside on to the roof of one of the cabins. In 
the progress of the seige, the most active efforts 
of the assailants were directed to setting the 
roofs of the houses on a blaze, both by fire ar¬ 
rows, and by carrying brands of fire. One In¬ 
dian ran with a burning brand to a building, 
which he had just reached as a volley stretched 
him lifeless. The party from Columbia-was un¬ 
der the command of Lieutenant Foster , as that 
from Cincinnati was in charge of Lieutenant 
Scott Traverse , the whole being a detachment of’ 
sixty men. After remaining long enough to as¬ 
sist Col. Shaumburg in strengthening the fortifi¬ 
cations, they returned home. 

In the month of June, 1791, Wallace, with, 
his father and a lad, were hoeing corn in a lot 
immediately north of where (he*Cincinnati Hos¬ 
pital now stands; and at the same time two men 
named Scckt and Shepherd were engaged near 
what is now the corner of Western Row and 
Clinton streets, ploughing corn. They had drawn- 
a few furrows across the lot, when five or six Iur* 
dians jumped the fence, raised the yell, and gave 
chase to the ploughman, bnt to no effect. On 
hearing the yell, Wallace snatched up his rifle 
which lay in the row before him, directing those 
with him to make their escape to town, as fast as 
possible. . On stepping cautiously into the adja¬ 
cent lot, he discovered ap Indian about eighty 
yards from him about to enter the bushes. He 
shot at him, probably without effect, as he left 
the ground in haste; at the same instant he saw 
two Indians riding the plough horses awuy at 
full speed. The party of savages left eight blan¬ 
kets and blanket capots behind, together with a 
leg of bear meat, a horn full of powder and some 
trifling trinkets. The alarm was given and elev¬ 
en of the best woodsmen and hunters were started 
on foot in pursuit, followed by eleven others on 
horse, having all 4he horses in the place, each 
man supplied with some pone and venison wrap¬ 
ped in his blanket for both horsemen and foot¬ 
men. About sunset they encountered a severe 
thunder storm, accompanied with heavy rain- 
By the time it became dark the rear party over¬ 
took the advance on foot, and making their horses- 
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the trees, encamped for the night. In the 
morning they took the trail, and found that the 
Indians had lain all night in a prickhr ash thicket 
« short distance in advance, where they had 
eaten a part of a fawn raw, and left the rest 
The enemy was pursued to the river at a point 
where the Indians had crossed, just above where 
the town of Hamilton now stands. Owing to 
the tremendous rains whfch had fallen, the river 
was bank full, and the pursuing party were ob¬ 
liged to return home. During the same year 
Van Cleve was killed near where the Hospital 
etands, and Cutter was made prisoner in the same 
vicinity. 

These were the la&t instances in which a sav¬ 
age rifle *was fired within the present limits of 
Cincinnati, later depredations being connected 
with the bow and arrow, which enabled them to 
destroy cattle while prowling through our streets 
by night without creating an alarm. On one 
of these visits they shot am arrow with a stone 
head into an*ox with such force that it went en¬ 
tirely through the carcase. Stealing horses from 
this time until Wayne arrived in 1793, constitu¬ 
ted the principal injury inflicted by our red 
brethren upon their white neighbours in Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


Tbe Memphis Convention. 

Memphis, November^lfith 1845. 

Owing to an uncommon scarcity of water, 
boats of a large class, the Diotoed, Duke of Or¬ 
leans, and Andrew Jackson, all stuck fast at va¬ 
rious points on the Lower Ohio or‘immediately 
below the mouth of that river. We lost every 
night^but Tuesday, on the Jackson from this 
cause, having out traveled the rise which prece¬ 
ded us, and being constrained to lay by at night 
at shoal places to allow it to overtake us. We 
passed the Steamboat Henry Bry at Randolph , 
snagged the night before. We reached here on 
' Wednesday evening, and fotfnd Memphis over¬ 
flowing with population, the number of delegates 
alone being almost sfx hundred, a very large 
share of whom were from various points at a dis¬ 
tance. The convention organized temporarily 
on Wednesday and adjourned to this morning, 
when John C. Calhoun was appointed President, 
with the usual Allowance of Vice-Presidents and 
Secretaries; J. S. Hawkins in the*former capaci¬ 
ty, and T% B. Drinker in the latter, representing 
Ohio. There are some of tbe raosj distinguished 
men in Congress and the State Legislatures in at¬ 
tendance as members, Gen. Gaines, in part, re¬ 
presents Louisiana, and was received on entering, 
by a general rising of the convention inacknowl- 
ment of his gray hairs, as welNas his patriotic 
services. Mr. Calhobn on taking the chair made 
*n .admirable address, characterized by the most 


enlarged, patriotic, and statesmari-like views, 
and wi^ply different in its features with one *>r 
two exceptions from what had been my expecta¬ 
tion on that score. He spoke for forty-five min¬ 
utes with the entire sympathy of the assembly. t 

I have been thus far highly gratified in this 
visit. The Andrew Jackson runs fast and 
smoothly; has a captain who makes every thing 
move in ks proper orbit, being himself always 

his post. The table was excellent, and what 
is not usually enjoyed by men in, this kind of 
traveling, the sleeping accommodations were 
all I could desire. I fear I shall be detained by 
the important and various business which will 
occupy the convention, longer than I had con¬ 
templated at my departure, but feel it my duty 
to see its necessary business transacted before I 
leave Memphis. 

What pork is in Cincinnati, and more, is ept- 
ton in Memphis, because while pork is but one 
of our important exports, cotton is the great sta¬ 
ple here, as high as nine hundred hades having 
been received here this week, from the interior, 
in one day. What the quantity of groceries and 
other goods furnished to the wealthy region 
which supplies this cotton crop, may.be infered 
accordingly. Memphis is in fact a place of great 
commercial activity for its size, and the extent of 
its improvements bears testimony to that fact. 
The population—nine thousand inhabitants—in¬ 
dicates its position as the most important town 
in Tennessee, Nashville excepted. . 

November 15th, evening .—*The convention has 
just adjourned. Our Cincinnati dailies have re¬ 
corded its doings as far as the journals point 
them out. It may be of interest to notice some 
things which lie out of sight. 

The south and southwest came to the conven¬ 
tion to carry a rail-road te Memphis under the 
patronage of the general government, or at any 
rate to unite the interests of the several states 
through which it should pass, so as to secure the ' 
necessary state patronage to the measure. Mr. 
Calhoun’s address competed them to the latter 
course. He said distinctly at th& outset, that 
the United States could do Bathing 1 on its behalf. 

The jealousy of stales righftaen who were 
members of that convention, constituting as they 
did a majority there, choked off every thing 
m the way of public improvements, except where 
the improvement lay within their own territory. 
It was in vain that we furnished evidence that the - 
Ohio and its tributaries turned Out more- manu¬ 
factured and agricultural products -that* an yy 
other river in the United States. All that; the 
Ohiq delegation could obtain was a general re¬ 
commendation to the improvement of the Ohio, 
along with that of the Mississippi. The Louis¬ 
ville delegation in the committee, wily, per**- 
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string, and adroit, staved off any direct recom¬ 
mendation of a new canal or widening the old 
one, or making either free, hy embarrassing our 
action with the wild and absurd preposition of 
, making aalackWatar navigation of the Ohio river 
*from Pittsburgh to its mouth. „ 

What tl|e west needs to have done for itself 
this session of Congress, must be done by public 
meetings, held in every Congressional district 
affected by the great interest in which the whole 
west has a common stake. In tlfls way the 
mails, the navigation of the Ohio, national depots, 
armories &c„ will all be settled as the west re- 
■ quires them lo'bb disposed of. 

There were many distinguished public men 
from alVquarters, present at Memphis, the most 
fluent speakers generally being from the south 
and southwest. In this respect, however, Mr. 
Briggs of Cleveland, and Mr. Elwood Fisher of 
our own city amply sustained the honour of 
Ohio. Fisher’s readiness at repartee rendered 
him verf troublesome to some of the St. Louis 
delegation, who were thereby made by him suffi- 
ciently rediculqus. Dr. Evans of Evansville , In¬ 
diana, apd Mr. Russell of Wheeling, made .brief 
but very bfFeafive speeches, also. J. B. Butler 
* of Pittsburgh, sustained a marked influence in 
the various committees of which he made part, 
ha might be expected from his experience in pub¬ 
lic business. * 

- 1 --- 

JEtail-Voad to the Pacific. 

The projected enterprise by Mr. i. Whitney, 
pf constructing a railroad from the western 
borders of Lake Michigan to the shores of 4he 
Pacific, whjcb has been for several months before 
the public, and will be brought 1>efore the Con¬ 
gress of the United States at its. present session, 
demands gich vast means for its accomplishment, 
and comprehends such important consequences 
in its sennits, alike in its moral, political and pe¬ 
cuniary bearings, as to justify and require a 
thorough analysis. Much of what has appeared 
in the periodical .press is deficient in the statistics 
of the subject, ahd vague notions of its char¬ 
acter, have prevailed to such an extent that the 
only individual—Judge Douglass, of Illinois— 
who has. yet thought proper to oppose the mea¬ 
sure imputes as objections to it, three important 
features, which do not belong to the project. 
If a writer, usually intelligent, has committed 
each grow errors on a, subject to which he ad¬ 
dresses himself, whet must, be the general igno¬ 
rance of those who have merely glanced at the 
..sketchy end indefinite statements on this sub¬ 
ject, which have beejj presented by the press. 
TX s ous riUg the project fpt the laft three weeks, I 
balls found no individual, fpyaelf included, who 
'had any distinot or accurate nothin of the enter¬ 


prise until he had thoroughly examined flis whole 
subject. 

What them is the projec$T 

Mr. Whitney hag memorialized the Congrtw 
of the United States for a grant of the .public 
j^nds, sixty miles w;de,<from the western shores 
of Lake Michigan to the Pacific ocean. The 
sales of ffiis belt of land are to build the road. 

H» proposes that <fcnttmissioners on behalf of 
the United States shall be appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent, who in conjunction with himself shall 
make the titles. He to effect the* sales and they 
to receive the money, which they will disburse 
as fast and as far as thfe road progresses., The 
sales of one mile on thu road, extending the 
breadth of the grant—sixty miles—fumuh 
means to build two miles of the road. In this 
way the road sells thp land, and the land mtfket 
the road, and the* final nssult is the settlement of 
the country and with if the Oregon question. 

As yga{ds the route, with its points otooin- 
mencement and termination* there is nothing in 
the nature of the enterprise which determine# 
the precise location except that the rail-road 
must 'traverse the south paqp of the Rocky 
Mountains in latitude forty->tpro. degrees thirty 
minutes. It cannot commeuce as low at MU - 
waukie, because the lands on that parallel are *o 
extensively taken* up as to forbid a location much 
below Greenbay ,. and it may terminate at the 
mouth of the Columbia river, or what is infinite¬ 
ly preferable, at or near San Francisco in Cali¬ 
fornia, should that'eountry fall within ourtimits 
in the corfrse of ten on. fifteen years. ( It is not 
necessary for nearly that space of time to deter¬ 
mine the point at which the goad shall stgke the 
Pacific. 

Mr. Wtytney proposes not only to make the 
road, but to keep it in repair for the fifteen yew* 
which may elapse before its completion. 

This rail-road is designed to be free except for 
such an amount +s may be necessary to keep up* 
repairs. The ownership of the road is in the 
people of the United States, and such residue of 
the lands as may not be requisite for its con¬ 
struction becomes finally the property of Mr* 
Whitney, 

If the project fails in any stage of its program 
the lands become as they always hare been, the 
pgoperty of the people. t v * 

It will be seen then, and should be distinctly 
understood and recollepted by my readers in the 
farther prosecution o'f this topic. 

That, this is no joint stock company* 

That it is no land company speculation, and, 

, That it is in no shape an irresponsible cor¬ 
poration /> 

If there be any danger failure in accomplish¬ 

ing the enterpriae, it is at the rifk of Jhe project 
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•r, the government or raider the people of the 
United States hazard nothing, and in the event of 
lucceas, contribute nothing but wild lands, three- 
fourths of which will b* of no value otherwise 
for a century to come, and could doubtness now 
be bought of Congress fax five cents per acre. r 

Journal of Rev. David Jones in 1773—No. 3. 

Communicated by H. G. Jmea , Jr. y of Lfwr- 
iryfton, Pa. 

Saturday, 13th 'February, 1773,1 was so happy 
as to learn that Joseph Peappi, a Moravian Indi¬ 
an, who is a good interpreter, was in town. 1 
made application to him for his assistance in 
speaking to the king. He engaged, and spoke 
very kindly on the occasion, and consequently 
file king was informed that I was in town and 
would wait on him presently. Joseph ehrried 
the message and was to remahi until I came: on 
this'occasion the king's brother and some of his 
friends were gathered in the king’s house. When 
I thought it suitable I went in, desiring Joseph 
to let him know I was the man he expected, 
upon which be gave me the right hand of friend¬ 
ship and appeared to receive me in a kind man¬ 
ner, inviting me to sit down. I told him I was 
the man who wrote, two letters to him last year, 
one from Monongahela and the other from Fort 
Pitt, asking if he had received them with a bait 
’ of wampum. He said he had received all, and I 
might see them if I pleased, I replied that it was 
not necessary to be at that trouble; if he had re¬ 
ceived them that was enough. I proceeded to 
let him know that my design in coming was the 
same that was specified in the letters; that I was 
a minister who was desirous to instruct them in 
the knowledge of that God who had made us all; 
that now I was ready to speak to him and his 
people, if he was pleased to grant me liberty. 
He replied that in these matters he could do 
nothing witheut |he advice <ff his council, but he 
would inform them of it, and X should have an 
answer as soon as the great feast was over. This 
was not only what they call a feast, but also a 
time of great dancing and gaming, and nothing 
«lae could be attended to 'till these were finished; 
therefore I concluded to visit the Moravian In¬ 
dian towns to employ the time till they consulted 
about the mattes. Sabbath 14th, Mr. Duncan 
told I set out for the Moravian tqpvn which is 
situated on thesame river, about ten miles up the 
stream; the road was very icy, so that we were 
obliged to go into the woods, which made it late 
before we came to the town: when I arrived 
worship was not finished. I went in and found 
the minister instructing them ip the English 
tongne by an interpreter; but after a few sen- 
JftSteshe stopped. This town stands on high—■ 
ground, east of the Mooakingung, and is 




laid out in regular form, the buildingsbeing <m 
each side of the street. These Indians came here 
in August, 1772, and so industrious have they 
been, that t£ey have built neat log houses for 
themselves, nnd a good house for worship about 
twenty-two feet by eighteen; well seated, with a 
good floor and chimney. They are a mixture of 
Stockbridge * Indians, Mingos and Delawares. 
Since the last war they have lived about Wyo¬ 
ming, until their removal. Their conduct in 
time of wonfcip is praiseworthy—their grave and 
solemn countenances exceeding what is common 
among us at such times. Their minister, the 
Rev. David Zeisberger, a native of Moravia, 
seems to be an honest man: 'he haq been quite 
successful among these poor heathen. They 
used no kind of prayer—their worship beginning 
and ending with singing a hymn in the Indian 
language. ' In the evening they met again for 
worship; but their minister, either inconsider¬ 
ately or by design, spoke in the German lan¬ 
guage, so that I knew not what he sayl. Mr. 
Zeisberget told me that between the two towns 
there weA near eighty families, aqd two minis¬ 
ters besides himself; and I was informed that on* 
of them whose name is Youngman, is a person 
of good abilities. From what I saw I must say 
that the conduct of the Moravian Society toward 
the heathen is commendable; they have behaved 
like Christians.indeea, while others have, in thk, 
most shameful manner, neglected these poor fel- 
I low creatures, or else made only faint attempts 
by persons not suitably qualified. Indeed from 
all that I have heard of Mr. David Brainerd, he 
was sincerely engaged, and well qualified, but 
his time was short. In the evehing I told Mr. 
Zeisberger that I had a desire to speak to the In¬ 
dians; he replied with some coldness that I might 
have an opportunity in the morning. Iam ap¬ 
prehensive ho was afraid to countenance me 
much, lest I might be of some disadvantage by 
drawing away disciples, but perhaps his reserved¬ 
ness was from his natural disposition. Monday, 
15th, early in the morning I parted with my kind 
fellow traveler, Mr. Duncan, who went on his 
way towards Fort Pitt. The Indians convened 
—Joseph Peappi was interpreter. I told them 
when I came from home I had no design to 
speak for them, for I did not know of their re¬ 
moval; but seeing Providence gave me an oppor¬ 
tunity I had a desire to speak to them. I pro¬ 
ceeded to observe that all the disciples of our Sa¬ 
viour Jesus Christ separated themselves from the- 
course of this world, no longer to live as the 
world lived; as other people were bad, they might 
expect difficulties and persecutions, bnt to bo 
strong in heart, as God wonld give them rest— 
that they should be watchful and beware of tel¬ 
ling back to living as other Indians, but as God 
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bad opened their eyes, to keep off their way until 
they caqie to eternal rest with Christ. I suppose 
my discourse continued about half an hour. I 
felt much of the assistance of Go<L and by the 
great solemnity, it might be judged that the word 
Was felt with power. I could not go to the. 
other town, by reason of the ice. These Indians 
understand carpenter work and farming* and in¬ 
tend to live as we do, and I am certain that in a 
few years they will be rich and live well, for the 
land is exceedingly good for wheat While I 
was here one of the Indians asked the minister 
when Easter Sunday was. Mr. Zeisberger seem¬ 
ed to evade any discourse about it and merely 
told him that it was not for some time, and that 
he should have notice when it arrived. Perhaps 
I should have thought nothing of it, if I had 
heard such a question among white people; but 
the case was quite different here, for I ruminated 
on it with anxiety to think that any man would 
presume to teach a heathen to observe that which 
God Almighty never taught him, for since the 
heathen were made, God never taught any one to 
observe Easter Sunday. My thoughts rested 
not here, but I began to think what superstitious 
relics of the Romish Church were kept alive i 
among us, and among others, I fixed on Christ¬ 
mas as an abomination which God never com¬ 
manded to be observed. # 

I returned to Newcomers’ Town in the after¬ 
noon, and went to see Capt. Kill buck, who is a 
sensible Indian, speaks good English, and treats j 
a white with some of the complaisance of a gen¬ 
tleman. He received me very kindly and con¬ 
versed freely on the subject of preaching, and I 
was to me6t next morning to converse farther: he 
invited me to make free in coming to see him. I 
soon perceived that he was the person who bore 
all the sway in their affairs, and could do more 
than the king himself. Tuesday 16th, met Capt. 
Killbuck, and talked on many subjects. In our 
discourse he told me that some years ago two Pres¬ 
byterian ministers visited them—that though 
they did not incline to let them stay, yet they 
had been thinking of the matter ever since, and 
intended to have a minister and a schoolmaster, 
but would not have Presbyterians, because their 
ministers went to war against them, and there¬ 
fore they did not like to be taught now by those 
who formerly were for killing them. I found 
Indian prejudice very great and unreasonable, 
and therefore observed that they might receive 
the Moravians, for they never fought against 
them. He replied that the Moravians did not 
belong to our kingdom, but were of Germany, 
and could not save their people aliva in time of 
war- Upon this he related very exactly all the 
dist re s s e s and dangers of the Moravian Indians 
M war, and how they were preserved in the*' 


Barracks in Philadelphia; adding that for <11 th 
assistance the Moravians could give their Indi 
ans would have been killed, consequently it di 
not signify to be of that religion which would nc 
protect them in war time. He said they intende 
to go home to the king and tell him that the 
would be of the same religion that he was, an 
desired a minister and schoolmaster of his choo; 
ing. I* told him I approved of his speech, bi 
was apprehensive that they ware too poor to g< 
and thought they would * not get much hel] 
He informed me that they had nearly fort 
pounds now in money, and intended to make a 
early hunt, and go In the fall. I encourage 
the attempt, willing to resign the civilising o 
them to the king and council; but I am persuade 
that the service of the Church of England, as i 
now stands, will never*be prescribed to the Indi 
ans, for they would not like a religion whicl 
takes a person a great part of his lifetime to lean 
its ceremonies. 


SteamWal Traveling.' 

For the benefit of those readers of the Adverti¬ 
ser who are not regular steamboat travelers, 1 
submit a few hints which they may improve to 
their advantage. The moral I desire to inculcate 
is, be careful always on what steamboat you 
travel. Those who infer that onfe steamboatii 
about as good as another for a mad on a journey, 
will probably become undeceived, if they take 
western steamboats repeatedly. Let me supply 
a contrast for public benefit. 

I started to Memphis with my fellow members, 
to attend the Convention there, on board the 
Steamboat Andrew Jackson , Capt. Eckert , com* 
mander. Every comfort and enjoyment within 
reach of an individual at his own home, was at 
our hands. The river was lower than usual, and 
after leaving Louisville, we grounded every nightj 
waiting for a slight rise, which we had outtravel- 
ed. Whatever difficulty had been, from time to 
time created by low water, was overcome by the 
ingenuity, perseverance and energy of the cap* 
tain, who was always found by me at his post 
day and night, watching over our safety, deduct¬ 
ing occasionally an hour or two through the day» t 
in which he slept, and depending on getting into 
port for an opportunity of posting up his sleeping 
account. -Every thing moved like clock work 
about the boat, a look or a word from thecaptais 
sufficing for his subordinates. In this way w® 
got down to Memphis, regreting that we should 
not have the opportunity of returning by the 
same conveyance, and arriving twenty-four houii 
in advance of all the other delegates from Cincin* 
nati, Pittsburg and Louisville. 

Now for foe contrast—I left Memphis, aoeow* 
panied by others of our city delegation) on d* 
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rovmsmlU, a new boat which started from 
emphis on Tuesday, 18th ult. The boat, al- 
ough small, had a double engine, and ibore a 
ir reputation for speed. She was new, and 
jpt remarkably neat and in good order. Every 
ing in short as to her appearance, was perfect- 
a decoy. Her captain was a gentlemanly 
an, but, as well as his officers, destitute of expe- 
tfnce, and indeed fitness for his business. On 
nr way up, and below Mills 1 point, he halted 
> take a lot of boilers and heavy machinery, 
hich had been left during high water on a bluff 
ank, and which any man of sense or judgment, 
ould have discovered at a glance, could not be 
ot aboard without endangering the safety alike 
f boat and passengers, and for one half of which 
here was not stowage room, at any rate. After 
pending three hours in an undecided state, 
wung to and fro alternately, by the advice of 
heir owner and the passengers, he concluded at 
ast to leave them. At Cairo he left half a dozen 
lassengers for St. Louis. This took him three 
wi trs more . At Golconda the boat stopped to 
take in 67 tons pigmetal for Louisville . Here 
an hour was spent adjusting the price of freight, 
and nine hours more in getting the iron on board 
—an operation that might have been done in two, 
had the necessary preparation been made. We 
never rounded to for passengers or freight, a*, a 
less delay than an hour, even when ten minutes 
would have sufficed Capt. Eckert for the purpose. 
All these stoppages were 'noted by the watch. 
As may be infered from all this, We were nearly 
dx days on our way from Memphis to Louisville, 
although we had two feet more water, in the 
Ohio than when we went down on the Andretti 
Jackson . 

I make this statement, not to gratify tbe griefs 
of myself and acssociates, or to injure tbe Browns¬ 
ville, which is owned as I understand, by her 
captain, clerk, pilot and engineers, but simply, 
to point out to those who are inexperienced in * 
such matters, the importance of finding out the 
character and competency, not only of a boat, 
but of her officers. 

John C. Calhoun. 

I think it likely, by what I saw and learned at 
the Memphis Convention, that this distinguished 
statesman’s opinion on various public questions 
have been undergoing of late a considerable 
change, which if of no other effect, will render 
bim less an abstractionist than heretofore. In 
this he is but reflecting the popular sentiment of 
bis own state, which is fast assuming a practical 
ca *t, and for his sake. 

In saying that Mr. Calhoun, at Memphis, was 
*be rallying point of notice, justice is hardly done 
*bat individual. The truth is that he towered 


immeasurably higher than whoever there might 
have been considered next to himself. The ex¬ 
emplary candor and frankness which characteri¬ 
zed every thing he said and did; the marked 
ability and dignity with which he presided over 
its deliberations, and above all the winning, yes, 
seductive charm of his address, won their way 
to the hearts of all the members. I cannot con¬ 
ceive how any one can resist the influence of that 
address. 

I ascertained from Mr* Calhoun that urge At 
business compelled his return via New Orleans, 
but that he would pay us a visit to Cincinnat#in 
the coarse of next summer. He is not unaware 
of the character of the Valley of the Mlamis, and 
Lexington, Ky., region for beauty and exuberant 
fertility, and anticipates great pleasure from the 
visit. 

Mr. Calhoun returns to the Senate of the Uni-* 
ted States. I say this On the highest authority 
short of his own. He is, in my opinion, one of 
the greatest as well as the most interesting map' 
of the age, and in saying thiB, it is but fairness to 
add, that I have come to that conclusion since I 
went to Memphis, and in the face of preposses¬ 
sions against him of various kinds, long and ar¬ 
dently indulged. At Memphis, as at New Or¬ 
leans, he was received with honour and respect 
by every body without distinction of party. 


Domestic markets. 

One of my exchanges, a country paper, hits off 
with great success, the miserable apings by some 
of our Western towns and cities of the “ State of 
the market” articles in the New York and Phila-* 
delphia prints. 

“ Hay was so abundant last Saturday as to 
furnish the town cows with a belly full apiece' 
free of expense. A small quantity of homony was 
brought in by a shivering boy in a linen apron,- 
which Went off rapidly at a bit a gallon, and a 
couple of opossums, that delicious epicurean 
rarity, were sold in less than no time at fif¬ 
teen cents each.” 


Washington Correspondents. 

If ever there was a class of men making any' 
pretensions to character, more corrupt aud un¬ 
principled than the professional Washington coiv 
respondents to the press in various parts of the 
country, I cannot point out its existence. There’ 
business being to gratify public curiosity,, or tor 
create a sensation, they are constantly tempted 
to falsify, to invent, and to exaggerate. It is 
common to talk of the corrupting influence of 
the party press, but this,is undoubtedly its worst 
feature. Every intelligent man at our seat of 
government, State or National, knows, that as a 
general rule, there is not an assertion or stat£ 
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went in letters of this description, to be relied on. 
The " Spy in Washington,” and Bennett’s vari¬ 
ous correspondents at the sessions of Congress, 
have done more to corrupt the morals of this clafcs 
of writers, than any Conservative or restorative 
influence of later date and purer minds can do to 
purify and correct. 

It is time that the independent and moral par- 
of the press should speak out on this subject. 


4 Pioneer Recollections. 

Mr. Cist: 

Sir ,—It may serve to fill up the picture of the 
mrit, which you are sketching in the “ Adverti- 
Ser,” to say something of the journeys which 
our early settlers were sometimes compelled to 
take through the wilderness, when business or 
necessity called us to our former homes and 
neighbours. 

The savages were so hostile, that such journeys 
were not often undertaken. When they were 
the traveler would start to Limestone by river, 
in a canoe or periogue, from Fort Washington 
or Fort Miami, as the case might be. Flatboats 
were always used to descend the Ohio, but were 
of course not adapted to ascend it. The traveler 
always took provision with him, and kept on 
What was termed the Virginia side, so called 
from the Virginia land claims. From Limeiton 
his route lay to Lexington sixty-four miles, all a 
wilderness except a station at the Blue Licks, 
erected by a gentleman named Lyons, who car¬ 
ried on making salt. He had a family of col¬ 
oured people and entertained travelers. As this 
was the only supply of salt to the emigrants at 
that period, and Mr. L. dealt with great fairness 
with the settlers, he was very popular, and had a 
great run of custom for that day. From Lex¬ 
ington the traveler proceeded to the Crab Orch¬ 
ard, leaving written notices at Lexington that a 
party would leave the Crab Orchard at such a 
date. These notices or advertisements were 
posted at stations or on trees. This was the 
means of making a party from the various sta¬ 
tions, or settlements of such as were desirous 
nlso to journey east At the appointed time the 
party would assemble to proceed on horseback 
with their rifles to the old settlements from 
which they came. But though traveling in this 
mode in numbers and with their arms in their 
hands, they were often attacked by Indians, and 
several at different times lost their lives. 

Every thing brought by the emigrants to the 
west, was taken out on pack horses, but as the 
children, both white and black, had to be taken 
this way also, only a few articles of the first ne¬ 
cessity could be added. It is easy to judge the 
privations and sufferings of the early settlers, by 
this circumstance. 

The first printing press in Kentucky, was set 
up in Lexington, by Mr. John Bradford, and the 
first one in Ohio, by William Maxwell, whose 
office was on Sycamore street, on the left hand 
aide as you go to the river. Maxwell was son- 
in-law to Judge McMillan. 

I traveled once in the way of which I speak in 
1789 from Columbia, designing to accompany 
Stay husband on his way east as far as Lexington, 
^vhere his father and mother resided, with whom 
I intended to stay until his return. He was on a 
journey to New York and Philadelphia. We 
left Maysville—then Limeston—with the agree¬ 


ment not to speak a word to oach other dtrf 
leaving Washington, until ws should reach ths 
Blue Licks, twenty-two miles* At Washington, 
four miles on our journey, we learned that Ins 
Indians had attacked a party the day before of 
movers to Lexington. This we coneidered good 
encouragement to proceed, as the Indians would 
be off as rapidly as possible through fear of pur¬ 
suit. They are a very cautious people, and will 
not attack except at an advantage. We remain¬ 
ed at Lyons, all night, and after reaching Lexing* 
ton next day, my husband set out for the Crab 
Orchard on bis way ovef the mountains. In due 
time I received a letter from him which wat 
taken through the wilderness by a party of set¬ 
tlers coming out on their way to the west. The 
party was attacked by Indians, and the man who 
had the letter killed, and the letter which had 
been on his person was very much stained.win 
his blood. Others of the same party were killed 
at the same time. Occasionally, travelers would 
go up the Ohio to Wheeling, by periogue or ca¬ 
noe poling or paddling all the way, but most per' 
sons went the route which I have described. In 
ascending the river, they always kept the Vir¬ 
ginia side, as the safest. 

When the courts were first established in Cin¬ 
cinnati, the officers who lived in Columbia, went 
down in canoes, or walked the distance, but al¬ 
ways on the Virginia side, for fear of Indiana 
They were obliged to take their provisions with 
them, as thve were very few inhabitants in Cin¬ 
cinnati, and no boarding houses there at that 
period. 

NavigatiMi sf the West. 

It is necessary only to visit the lower Ohio and 
the adjacent parts of the Mississippi, to bo render¬ 
ed sensible of the gross neglect which the Ohio 
and upper Mississippi interests are sustaining *t 
the hands of the General Government. Since I 
left home, were to be found the Steamboat Rein¬ 
deer snagged just below Memphis,* the Henry Bry 
sunk near Randolph, the Manhattan snagged jus* 
above Cairo, all in the Mississippi^ and the Rick* 
mond broke on a rock at the Grand Chain, and 
the SmfUure snagged near Golconda, both on the*' 
Ohio. AH this occurred within a space of three 
hundred miles in distance, and seven days in ti»* 
Here then are five boats destroyed in so short a 
space of time, and all by sunken rockaand tree*, 
which would not be permitted to He 
a single day, if they lay in the bed of one of our 
eastern rivers. 

My visit to Memphis, has satisfied Me that ft* 
West has as little to expect frem the south and 
south west, as she has heretofore received from 
the north and the east, and must concentrate 
her strength within her own bounds, and letCoh* 
gress know that if justice be refused b et nov, 
she will be apt, under the representation o# 1859, 
in that body, not only to claim her rights for the 
future, but settle up the arrearages of the P 4 **' 
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' ITS OBJECTS AMD RESULTS. 

In‘my list, t my refers were presented with a 
brief statement of the actual character of thi$ 
project of Mr. Whitney. I shall now advance by 
sketching the physical, moral and pecuniary re- 4 
suits, which, when accomplished, it must effect* 
By the time this great road shall have been 
completed to its terminus at the Pacific, connect¬ 
ing lines of rail-road will have been laid from the 
great centres of commerco and manufactures 
over our whole country. The rail-road commu¬ 
nications frOni Boston , New York , and Philadel¬ 
phia, in less than two years will b 6 made at least 
as far west in the Lake regions as Sandusky. 
That from Cincinnati to the same point; Will be 
effected at a still earlier date. Ffom Sandusky, 
these routes must continue by following the 
north lines of Ohio and Indiana, ahd striking the 
great Pacific road, either by turning rbtihd lake 
Michigan to the point where the road com¬ 
mences, on the western shore of that Lake, ox 
take such direct line from the south end of Lake 
Michigan as Shall enable the two roads to con¬ 
nect at some suitable point east of the Mississippi 
fiver, where the gTeat rail-road crosses that 
stream—probably about Prairie de Chien. The 
various routes from New dr lea ns, St. Louis , 
Natchez , ^*c., would coiinect these last with the 
various business centres of the Atlantic, south 
and southeast. Or if Virginia and South Caro¬ 
lina should strike at and cross the Ohio river, 
they wquld connect iVith the routes which Ken¬ 
tucky, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana; would make 
from their southern lines. Maryland, and per¬ 
haps Pennsylvania, would connect with the same 
route, which would extend from Cincinnati to 
take Brife. When this road shall have been 
| built, the great general result will be accom¬ 
plished of bringing the most distant part^ of the 
earth, which have heretofore required a voyage 
'of six mofiths, to receive or return cargoes in their 
intercourse with each other, into a thirty days 
access, by land and water. From the Mississippi, 
which will then become the great business cen¬ 
tre of this Republic, if hot of the whole world, 
We can communicate in fofir days with our At¬ 
lantic o t Pacific shores, or with the Gvtf 
Mexico. By steam v.essels we can reach Amoy, 

. in Chinas the port nearest the silk and tea provih- 
the pacific coast in fifteen days, the 
difti^njfj po^.much greater than from New, York 
to ijkefpM ... The superior facilities of .rail-road 
p travel, in Saving timd and expense of tranSporta- 
, fton* Will,,to a great extent; superyede the exist¬ 
ing river navigation. of the United States. The 
Entire traveling of two-thirds of the world, will be 
our continent, and the valley of the M5s- 
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sissippi must 
the world.' 

In my next, I propose to examine and rendbf 
apparent the great changes, pechniary,' morhl 
and physical, which this vast project murft’dji- 
erate on the fabric of society thtonghout our 
country, to say nothing of the world. 


become the garden and granary of 

• .! ■. ’ • 1 t n *r? * * 


Buildings in St, Louis. 

The buildings put up in 1844, in St. Louis bavd 
been estimated by some oft the newspapers tberd 
at twelve hundred, and the erections this yeaf 
variously supposed by contractors td reach from 
twelve hundred to two thohsahd. Whj^ cahunt 
the actual number be ascertained by ehutpbra- 
tion as easily in St. Louis as in Cincinnati? 
There can be no doubt that St. Louifi is in a yory 
thriving condition, but one statistic furnished |>y 
the editor who states these particulars convinces 
me that the buildings are overrated eithet in 
number or impdrtSnce. He gives from whfit fie 
asserts to be reliable adthdrity, the quautity of 
bricks thus consumed this season at forty two 
millidhs. Our cbiisumption df bricks for fifteen 
hundred houses built last year, was eighty mil- 
lions, aud though I have not thus far ascertained 
the quantity made in 1845, yet from the fapti 
that our buildings of this year will equal those* 
put up during the last, while they will far sur¬ 
pass them in magnitude, it may be safely stated 
at dne hundred millions. If then fotty-two mil¬ 
lion of bricks sufficed to do the. building 1 of 
twelve hundred houses, after deducting the re¬ 
quirement of bricks for other purposes, t! 6/ 
must have been of only half, the size,of ours* t This 
is incredible. On the other hand,if fifty 
of bricks were used in the building of suefy wpr© 
and dwelling houses as we put up they could pot 
have built more than five hundrdd bouses; 

This will he better understood when. * !*te 
what is susceptible of easy proof* that tliirty-ond 
buildings alone of the fifteen hundred erections of 
this year in Cincifihati and it* adjacency, T havd 
consumed more than eight millions of briefest* 

Td those like myself, who are unwilling td 
take guesses in these matters, and wbohknow 
nothing of St. Louis but by information, a regu¬ 
lar Ascertainment in actual count by soraedi&di- 
vidual in that city of file houses thefe,wduld be 
interesting and satisfactory ^ 


haadacape and MapRh g r a r W|. ' - 

This is a line of business in’Crficftmatf en¬ 
tirely distinct from feank nAte engrk^^,'ah<i has 
been carried on Extensively ah'dsuc&drtut?^ by 
Medsrt.ftbolittld it Mudaon, K&cTW the last 
fifteen years'. They ire \ ft fait'the 'bMakf spra¬ 
yers in the west. The ehgrAVitfft'tftni 'tlrifeting 
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bt maps' is their principal business, and their 
.maps of the United States, Ohio, Illinois and In* 
diana, are extensively distributed throughout 
the whole country, and especially the west. 
.Their standard maps are as follows:— 

• 1. The United States, 54 by 42 inches. 

2. Ohio, 54 by 60 inches. 

3. Map of Illinois and Indiana, in townships. 

4. Map of Iowa and Wisconsin. 

6. Same, sectional. 

6. Same, in townships. 

They have also executed a fine map of the 
Mississippi river, exhibiting its various bends, 
reaches, cut offs and bars, with the respective 
plantations oh its margin, which is the fullest and 
■and most accurate steamboat guide extant. 

Of the Ohio map, which has been for several. 
years before the public, they have sold to the 
' value of twelve thousand dollars. Of the United 
1 States map, which has only been a year before 
' the public, they have disposed of fbur thousand 
1 copies. This is the only map yet published of 
1 the' United States, which includes Texas, and 

* that Republic is here represented in its various 
Counties and other geographical divisions. In 
the preparation of these maps there are twelve 
thousand yards of bleached muslin six quarters 
wide, annually consumed, with map paper of a 
quality equal to seventeen dollars per ream. 
One ream of this size makes one hundred maps. ] 

This firm maintains agencies at New York, | 
Providence, R. I.; Richmond, Va., and Balti-j 
more, and sells its publications extensively at 
*Philadelphia itself, along side of the great map 

* producing establishments of that city. Our Cin¬ 
cinnati maps will compare in accuracy arid 

' beauty with those made in any part of the Uni¬ 
ted States. 

Twenty-four persons are kept in employment 
: ‘ in the various departments of the establishment. 

C . '-i. I„___. 

1 Oar fKcfl Brethren* 

t" It is probably known rto moat of my readers 
that the Oherokeea settled beyond the Mississippi 
""are enjoying most of the blessings of civilization, 
v *a newspaper and national legislature among the 
rest. , This periodical, which is called “ The 

* Cherokee Advocate,*’ is an excellent publication,, 
and might shame ihany of its competitors for 
dispensing knowledge among the whites; but the 

. National Committee f as they call their legislature, 
is indeed sui generis in, character, business, and 
„ nomenclature. . 

t On the 22d Oct., the petition of Messenger Ti - 
, ger for a divorce was rejected, not coming, as 
they correctly judged, within the purview^pf their 
•appropriate business. 1 commend their example 
to the Legislature of Ohio. 

October 23d, a bill regulating payment of sub¬ 


scriptions to the Cherokee 1 'Advocate 'tstk pairt 
Happy printer, whose coiieotions are attended 1 
by the public authorities! Same day two publ 
cooks were appointed by the legislature, 
seems thus in legislating for the public the Con 
mittee does not neglect its own welfare. 

I On the 28th, Mr. Six Killer proposed the pa 
sage of “ a bill for the more effectual suppresssic 
of the introduction and veuding of intoxicatir 
spirits in the country:”—refered to a comniitti 
of which Six Killer was chairman. 

Nov. 1st, Bark Flute offered an amendment 
the act creating solicitors and defining their di 
ties. Read and laid on the table. 


The Staff of Life. 

Flour has risen, owing to the prospect I 
famiue in the British Islands. In the same m& 
sure the baker’s loaf has diminished here in su 
and increased in value. This must set numbei 
to baking their own bread* 

To make good bread two or three things ai 
requisite. First, good flour; secondly, an out 
oven of bricks, or a good booking stove; a»i 
thirdly^ skill in mixing and baking. 

But I do not design to inflict an essay on thi 
subject) important though it be. I hold to th 
philosophy which tenches by example, and invit 
my acquaintances, saying nothing of friends, t 
call at my office and partake of a baking, wbicl 
will illustrate what good bread is, and wha 
every body ought to have within reach; in go« 
flour* first rate cooking stoves, and proper ba 
king* Let them come if they do nof mean ti 
live and die in ignorance. They will then fin< 
out who sells the best flour in the city. 

A lunch, not a la fourchette, but Hu doigt, ma] 
be found accordingly at my office, this day si 
two o’clock. Those who are afraid to spoil the^ 
appetites by partaking it at that hour, may cod 
fine themselves to a taste , or even to a glance. 

I hold that not . one man in ten in Cincimut 
buys flour such as he ought to; that not one it 
twenty has the kind of cooking apparatus to 
should possess, and that not one in fifty knows 
the luxury of a fine home made loaf, such ai u 
within the reach of most, and of which I propo* 
to furnish a sample. 


Destroying the Bonin nee. 

A capital story is told of a young fellow, wM 
one Sunday strolled into a village church, anfl 
during the service, was electrified and gratified 
by the sparkle of a pair of brilliant black ey«h 
which were riveted upon his face. After thj 
service, he saw the possessor of the bewitcbiil 
orbs leave the church alone, and emboldened Iff 
her glances, he ventured to follow her, his bean 
aching with rapture* He saw her look behind* 
and fancied she evinced some emotion at recof 
nisiog him. He then quickeued his pace* *■ 
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sheaotiwdly slacked hers, as if to let him come 
up with her—but we will permit the young gen* 
tlehian to tell the rest in his own way:— 

“.Noble young creature!” thought I—“her 
artless and warm heart, is superior to the bonds 
of custom.” 

I readied within a stone’s throw of her. She 
suddenly halted and turned her face towards me. 
My heart swelled to bursting. 1 reached the spot 
where ’She stood. She began to speak, and I took 
off my hat, as if doing reverence to an angel. 

“ Are you a pedlar?” 

“ No, my dear girl, that is not my occupation.” 

•‘Well; I don’t know,’’continued she, not very 
bashfully, and eyeing me very sternly—“ I 
thought when I saw you in the meeting nouse, 
that you looked like the pedlar who passed oft* a 
pewter half dollar on me about three weeks ago, 
and so I determined to keep an eye on you. 
Brother John lias got home now, and he says ii he 
catches the feller, he’ll wring his neck for him; 
and I ain’t surfrbut you are the good-for-nothing 
rascal after alt.” 


Ohio against the World# 

The fiue steer Distribution, seven years old, 
raised by quo of the Renicks, the great cattle 
feeders of the Scioto Valley, has been lately 
purchased by Messrs. Vanaken Wunder and John 
Butcher, two of our long established victualers, 
for the approaching holydays. He is estimated 
to weigh almost four thousand pounds, and will 
furnis^doubtless an article of splendid beef, such 
as has not lately been seen in our markets, fine 
as they usually are in this line. The animal 
may be seen in the wagon yard of Mr. Marchant, 
corner of Ninth and Sycamore streets* and is 
worth a visit. I have not seen so fine a brute 
since Col. Chapin of New York, exhibited in 
1808, his superb stqJl fed oxen Maximus aud 
Magnus., 


The H«ii«tache. 

Fashions and customs, apparently absurd, are 
generally founded on reason, although the reason 
may sometimes be difficult to trace. We all 
Vy yw that many fashions have been introduced 
in the courts of Europe to conceal the personal 
blemishes or defects of kings or other potentates, 
such as the wearing of the hair long, &c., and 
the introduction 1 of cravats for the concealment of 
wens and scars. But I was not aware until a 
day or two since that the Moustache, or beard on 
the upper lip, was suffered to grow for a special 
and deliberate purpose. The custom originated 
with the diplomacy of France. A well trained 
diplomatist, hpwever excited, internally keeps his 
eye-end cheek under such discipline as to betray 
nothing of his sentiments or intentions. But it 
is found impracticable by the mere exercise of 
will to arrest the play of the muscles of the upper 
lip, and to hide the least vestige of motion there, 
the mtustaebeis pefmittod.to grow. 


I know not wbat apology can be made for the 
tuft on the chin or under the lip, which assimi¬ 
late man, or rather the mannee to the goat. 


The .Bridegroom to his Bride. 

Four years ago dear love! 

And we were strangers; in*a distant land 
Long had it been my lonely lot to rove; / 
And I had never touched that gerttle hand, , 

Or looked into the lustre of those eyes,,. 

Or heard that voice of lovely melodies, c 
Winning its way unto the listener’s heart, 

And gladdening it, as d fresh stream doth part -j 
The grass and flowers, and beautifies its road 
With fresher hues, by its sweet tide bestowed. 
Then I had never heard that name of thine, 
Which on this blessed day hath merged 4n mins? 

Three years ago. mine own, • 

And we had met—’twas but acquaintanceship; 

There was no tremor in the courteous tone. * 
Which, greeting thee, flowed freely to my lip 
At every interview. Thy beauty seemed 
Indeed the very vision I had dreamed . 

Of woma ns loveliest form; but-that it Bhtfned * 
So bright a gem, so true and pure a mind, • 

1 did not early learn: for thou art one 
Whose gentle, kindly actions ever shun ^ 

The glare of day. 1 knew hot then the power 
That seems thy richest gift at thidblest nour: ’ w 

. . • ; .oi 

Another year went by, . ,» 

And we wer e friends !—“ dear friends” we called 
each other— 1 

W© said onr bosoms throbbed in sympathy,, * 
That we were like a sister and a brother. 

Ah! but do brothers’ hearts thrill through ea9h 
chord, 

At a dear sister’s smile or gracious word! 

De sisters blush, and strive the blush to hide, fc- 
When a fond brother lingers at her side? . 

Do friends, and nothing more., shrink from sur¬ 
mise, 

And dread to meet the keen world*s scrutinies,*'' 
And tremble with a vague end groundless shames 
And start when each doth bjtar the other’s naip$? 

One little year ago, 

A nd we were lovers—lovers pledged and vowed—* 
The unseabed fountains of our hearts might 

flow; 

Our summer happiness had scarce a cloud. 

We smiled to think upon the dubious-past, v ' 
How could so long our self-delusions last? . , 
We laughed at our own fears* whose dim array 
One spoken word of love,had put away. 

In love’s full blessed confidence we talked, 1 
We heeded not who watohed'us as we walked; * 
And day by day hath that affection grown* j 
Until this happy mom that makes us oue. 


Beloved! ’tis the day, 

The summer day, to which our hearts Itavs 
turned, 

As to a haven that before them lay, 

A haven dim and distantly discerned. 

Now we have reached it, and our onward gaze 
Must henceforth be beyond earth’s fleeting days* 
LTnto a better home, when.having loved , . 
One more than e’er each other—having proved 
Faithful to Hiir,and faithful to thevoto • 

That in our hearts is echoing even now 
We two shall dwell His glorious throne before. 
With souls, not bound , but blendqd everjnpre. t 
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", Bdgewoii&k 

In my late visit to Memphis, I met with an in¬ 
telligent young Irishman, who having resided 
here some years, has lately revisited his native 
Country. I gathered, at his hands several inter¬ 
esting uptimes of Maria Edgeworth , who resides 
in the town where my new acquaintance was 
brought up. I shall state bvft one or two at 
present. u 

Miss Edgeworth, as is well known, after the 
publication, more than thirty years since, of 
“Patronage ” had given nothing to the press. 
But th^ Edinburg reviewers having taken occa¬ 
sion tp ; insinuate that the works of fiction bear¬ 
ing her name, had been written by her father, 
Richard Loixl Edgeioorth, as had been rendered 
apparent by their cessation, after his death; Miss 
Edgeworth was piqued into a reappearance oft 
the literqry arena with “ Helen.” The copy 
rigfit .of this, she sold at twenty-five hundred 
pounds sterling, more than twelve thousand dol¬ 
lars* On Sir Walter Scott’s visit to her, he 
mqde her sensible that she had disposed of the 
book a| a .sacrifice, and as a consequence, she has 
lefqsed various offers for a work on which she 
haa been.since employed, intending to be her 
own publisher henceforth. Miss E. is over 
eighty years of age, but with unfaltering health 
and spirits. The title of the new volump is, “As 

{fa me it.’" 

My Memphis acquaintance was employed by 
IVlarja Edgeworth in transcribing “ Helen” for 
the press. Of course he is thoroughly acquaint¬ 
ed with h&r and 1 her writings. While he does full 
jsftice to. her talents, he represents her as desti¬ 
tute of patriotic feeling, and so thoroughly Eng¬ 
lish in her tastes, partialities, and prejudices, as 
to be rendered incapable of doing justice to Irish 
Character and feeling. 

My own estimate of Miss Edgeworth, if I 
may state it wjthout presiuhption, is entirely 
different. She pever wrote but for the direct 
pnrpose of inculcating some great moral princi¬ 
ple, and has done, more for the world jn this re¬ 
spect than oil the novel ypritejs of the last fifty 
yqArs, Walter Scott inclusive. She wrote for 
fhe London market and English readers. 


Skat the f>oo . 

o. ,A hint in time is like a stitch in time,'and not 
pnly saves additional hinting, but much ill-hu- 
jnqur ift the breast of suffering humanity. Of all 
Rations under the sun, there are none which may 
jsomppre with Americans in trespassing on the 
the score of leaving doors open, and this when 
tSe thermometer is probably down to zero. 

I remember traveling a tew years since with 
pn observing and intelligent Englishman. “ Ev- 
pry nation,” He remarked to me, “ has itbdis- 


I tinctive peculiarities,and If I Were* to pettifog 
the characteristic feature of your countrymen, 
it would be' that they never shut doors after them^ 
In the course of nearly two years travoUfcg 
through the United States you are the first indi* 
viaual I have notiepd shutting a door after him.” 
I laughed, and expressed an opinion that the case 
could not be so general as he thought. M If yen' 
find any man between here and Columbus shut a 
door after him, I will pay your bill when we 
leave that city.” We rtere then at Sharon, and 
I suppose that on oor journey we stopped at 
thirty different places tp take our meals or welter 
the horses. It was as inclement a spell of 
weather as ever I traveled in. At every public 
house there were blazing fires in the bar-rdoms, 
and yet the very individuals whose first move¬ 
ment after they got in was to punch the fire 
afresh, invariably left the doors wide ppen, even 
in cases where they led direct to the yoad or the 
street. “ Landlord,” said I, in one case, whom 
a carpenter was employed repairing the dobr^ 
what do yon keep doors to your room for?” 
He stared as if to eftquire what I meant. “ Why ,” 
said I, >“ there is no earthly use for a door ih a 
country where nobody shuts it. There have 
been twenty persons out and in through the op-, 
posite door since we came, and I have not been 
the first man shut it.” Turning to my Aglish 
acquaintance,! then sAid, “ I give up the debate.” 

Citisensm** Stranger*. 

The inhabitants of a pity acquire froiik cdftrring 
into daily contact with humber* in the vAriOui 
relations and occupations of life, a character and 
appearance, which enables them t& detect a 
stranger from our interior towns qt a giaftce. 
He may get liis clothes or his hat or bpots, or any 
thing else, from dur mpst fashionable establish¬ 
ments. (Still there is something in his gait or 
want of easy self-pofcsessioU, or a difference in 
shuffling over city side-walks, winch*points him 
out as at once the stranger. In this manner *iir. 
dry goods clerks know a young lady frbm the in¬ 
terior of Ohio or frem Kentucky on her very en¬ 
trance, and act the salesman accordingly. Them 
are other marks still mpr* palpable which expoeo 
persons visiting a large city to imposition and 
even robbery, from which the citizen is exempt. 
If a stranger walks' oUr street, as he may occa¬ 
sionally be seen, eating an apple in the streets* 
perhaps with a knife opeb in bis hqnd, stfch an 
individual is sure to be followed, and in ail proba¬ 
bility victimized,; by some pf the foqfing gentry 
which iqfest every large city. Stopping qn the 
side-walks to converse, or at a picture or$faoy 
shop to look at fineries; "also marks out a rtBje&t 
to depredators. Opening a pocket book in thin 
streets to examine iftiis fcfcuftqgjafe’safi^expootm 
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&tf individual doing" it to dangers of the' same 
&rt: Hence we find that moat caeca of picking 
packets or atreet robbery, are perpetrated on 
•tratogerai while citizens are visited and plundered 
by breaking into thefrr houses. 

JtaalahcMKwafllM War sf 1819. 

.The Hon. Lemuel Sawyer, who was a member 
of Congress in 1812, furnishes the following in¬ 
teresting reminiscences in a letter to the editor of 
the New York Courier and Enquirer: 

< I well .remember the occasion of the presenta¬ 
tion by Mid. Hamilton, of the flag of the Macedo¬ 
nian^ I was present, thpugh unintentionally, at 
the grand naval ball, given about the 14th of De¬ 
cember, 1812, by the citizens of Washington, to 
Capt. Stewart, in return for one he had given 
them a little previous, on board his ship. 

The ball was held at Tomlinson’s Hotel, on 
Capitol Hill, where I boarded; and being some? 
what indisposed, 1 had retired to bed just as the 
hall opened. The music, and the regular vibra¬ 
tion of the floor to the motipn of the danoe, kept 
me awake. I considered as I was thus con¬ 
demned to suffer the evil of the ball, I might as 
Well compensate myself by its gratification. I 
found it well filled with the Beauty and fashion of 
the place, and honoured with the presence of IfTr. 
add Mts. Ma’dison, and thB Heads' of the Depart¬ 
ments, among whom was Paul Hamilton, the 
Secretary of the Navy, his lady and two hand- 
aome daughters. 

In the midst of our enjoyment, at about eleven 
o’clock, a messenger came to the door and com? 
mumeated some news seeretly to the manager, 
fhey were then observed to whisper something 
to Mr. Hamilton, who had a private conversation 
with the President. Immediately it was buzzed 
jfbout that a messenger had come and Was wait¬ 
ing below, with the glad tidings of a signal vic¬ 
tory of one of our ships over one of the British, 
with equal fpree. 

In a moment, artd Without the least noise or 
ponfhsion, an arrangement was made by the 
managers, to give full-effect to the fortunate co¬ 
incident. The Secretary’s impatience to run 
down stairs and meet his son, was restaained, 
and a delegation of three gentlemen were ap¬ 
pointed to wait on Mid. Hamilton and invite him 
bp* with the trophy of viotoiy of which he was 
the bearer, the flag of the Macedonian. 

An opening w a8 left through the crowd of 
spectators, from the door to the part of the 
room. Secretary Hamilton and his family were 
placed at the bottom of the passage, and in front 
pf the door, while the President and his lady, with 
the members of th® cabinet, were placed on each 
ride. A breathless silence prevailed. The ladies 
stood up on the back seats, between the columns 
that supported the ceiling, the whole length of the 
room, gazing with intense interest at the door. 

It may be mentioned that Mid. Hamilton had 
been absent two years, and that he had escaped, 
by a miracle, from the conflagration of the Rich¬ 
mond theatre, the winter before, by breaking 
iiftmgh the sash of one of the upper windows, 
and leaping to the ground, a distance of thirty 
feet At length the head of the procession en¬ 
tered the room, consisting of Mid. Hamilton, sup¬ 
ported on epch side by a member of the commit¬ 
ted, Jbflbwisd by a trtun of gentlemen, having the 
fawnredfl^. 

Yonng Hamilton, fed#? his parents wajtjwf 


his approach with outstretched arm*, with n*a&- 
est demeanor and accelerated steps threw himself 
into the arms of his mother, who hidu her face in 
his bosdrri, overcome by her feelings of silent 
joy; from thence ho tore himself to grasp hit 
father’s hand in a long and cordial* shake, and 
ended by returning the enraptured ambrmpe of. 
bis sisters. 

As soon as thishigbly dramatic stone was over, 
one sudden burst pf huzzas resounded through 
the room. The flag was paraded, and? marobed- 
through the room to the tune'of Hail Columbia 
—after which it was brought before Mrs. Madi¬ 
son, and laid at her feet, but she did not tread 
on it, as some of the opposition papers alleged. 
You may well expect that this new and unex¬ 
pected feature ia the ceremony, gave an in¬ 
creased zest to the entertainment, and that it 
went off with charming and enhanced gusto. 

Youbg Hamilton was a very handsome officer,' 
and invested as he was, with the virgin henours 
of this great naval victory which dissolved the 
charm of British invincibility on the ocean, was’ 
the cynosure of all the fair eyes present; but ho' 
bore his triumph meekly. He was promoted to 
a lieutenancy, and in that capacity was cut in 
two by a chain shot, in the action of the Presi¬ 
dent with the Endymion, or rather a British 
squadron off the coast of Rhode Island, a few 
months after, while he was bravely discharging 
his duty under the gallant Decatur, 

A Western Simile. 

At Memphis, I met with a very intelligent col¬ 
oured Baptist clergyman, from Jackson, Tennes¬ 
see. Finding out I was from Cincinnati, among 
other questions he asked me, 11 Do you know a 
preacher there, Dr. S.?” “ Perfectly,” I replied.. 
“ Well sir,” said he, 41 he lived five or six years in 
our town, and I heard he had gone to your place. 
He is a most wonderful man, don’t you think so?” 
“ I don’t know,” I replied, “ we have abler 
preachers than the Doctor in Cincinnati, I think.” 
“ That’s what I think too,” replied my acquaint¬ 
ance —He 8Catter8 like a shot gun . Those who 
know how a shot gun stands in the estimation of 
a western man, as compared With tl^e rifle, will 
understand, and relish accordingly the simile. It 
Was so apposite that I gave way.to a hearty burst 
of merriment. And I shall never hear a preach¬ 
er of that description, without thinking of ths 
shot gun. 

Antkoodose sf Gen. Jaduon, 

A distinguished politician of Cincinnati, on at 
visit to Washington in 1835, was accounting to 
Gen ^Jackson for the defeat at a recent election, 
of the party to which be belonged, by alleging 
that “they had not used proper policy, and 
that a little management ia the disposal of a cer¬ 
tain question, would have doubtless rendered 
their party successful,” with other remarks of 
similar tenor. The general hoard him through 
without making the slightest comment, after 
which, walking to the fire place, he knocked 
the ashes opt of the pipe he findbeOn smoking. 
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whtoh ha deposited on the mantel, thea turning 

to his visitor, he observed : “ Mr.-, you are 

*a young, as I am an old man—suffer me to give 
you a word of advice: never use that abominable 
word policy, again, in that sense, nor practice the 
principle. Rely on it sir, honesty is as much the 
best policy in politics as it is in any tiling else. 

Journal of Her. David Jones In 1773.—No. 4* 

Communicated by H. G. Jones , Jr., of Lever- 
ington , Pa. 

Wednesday 17th, Killbuck’s son was kicked 
badly by a horse, therefore no business could be 
done, for he could not leave him. Thursday 
18th, iu the afternoon, Killbuck told me that the 
young men were very desirous to hear me preach; 
consequently I concluded to pTeach next day. 
In the evening conversed with Joseph Peappi, 
who was willing to interpret for me, but when I 
told him my Society allowed me only to pay 
five pound a month, he said he would have seven 
pounds. I find the Indians from the greatest to 
the least, are mercenary and excessively greedy 
of gains; indeed they are so lazy, that they are 
always needy, and must be so, if they do not 
apply themselves to cultivating their land, for 
deer are scarce, so that the great part of the 
year, they rather starve than live, Mr. Evans, 
who is a trader in this town, told me that last 
slimmer they supported themseves by suck¬ 
ing the juice of green cornstalks, Friday 19th, 
I expected to. preach, but Killbuck told me 
that they wfere not yet fully united on the 
point. I found the king was not much for 
it, though he saicl little; neither have I any 
reason to believe that Joseph was desirous of it, 
for I was often told by the traders that the Mo¬ 
ravians taught their Indians to disregard others, 
and by Joseph’s talk I believe there is too much 
reason for the report. I asked Killbuck why 
they were rtot agreed about my preaching; he 
said if I had come last fall while they were in the 
notion of it, it would have been otherwise. But 
I found by conversing with him, that they were 
jealous, lest the white people had some design of 
enslaving them, or something of that nature. 
He said that a Highland officer took one of their 
Indian women as his wife and went to Maryland 
near Joppa, and he had heard—from a gentleman 
of Philadelphia—that there he sold her as a slave: 
as they never could see the squaw, they were 
ready to conclude the case was so. I told him 
I never heard of it, and was certain that it could 
not be true that she remained in slavery; for if 
the officer was so bad as to be guilty of sueh a 
crime, the law of our land allowed no Indian to 
be a slave, and the magistrates would surely set 
her free. He said their people did net know our 
law, and therefore such reports as this made 


them afraid of qs, and said, be, what has beeomw 
of tlie woman, for she has never come back to us 
again? I replied that I could not tell—perhaps 
she was dead, or if alive, did .not choose to come* 
By this time I was almost starved, for what 
they call a feast, with us would be considered a 
fast; no meal was to be had for love or money. 

I bought milk for nine pence a quart, and butter 
for two shillings a pound, but could not be half 
supplied. From the king I bought the rump of a 
deer, dried after their fashion in the smoke to 
preserve it, which made it very disagreeable. I 
had coffee, chocolate, and tea, but sugar was very 
scarce, so that I could not often use it. There¬ 
fore, on Saturday 20th, I made enquiry for a 
guide to go with me towards the Ohio. The 
season was as cold as severely cold weather afy 
Philadelphia, so that the king and Capt. Killbuck 
would not suffer me to go, for they said the cold 
was so great that it would kill an Indian, and 
therefore would surely kill me. The weather- 
continued so intensely cold that I was convinced 
thaf travelling was impracticable—though my 
continuance was very disagreeable, for notwith¬ 
standing the traders of this town were very civil, 
yet they had no taste for religion, so that I was 
alone and had no suitable sustenance, waiting 
the permission of Providence to depart home¬ 
wards. Sabbath 21 st.—This was a remarkable* 
cold day. I spent part of it conversing with 
Capt, Killbuck on several subjects, in which I 
enquired into the belief of the Delaware Indians* 
—in particular I asked him if they believed there 
was a God who created all things. He said they 
all believed in this. Then I asked if they be¬ 
lieved that when a person died* hia soul Went 
either to a happy place or a bad one;—he said 
this was their belief. Then I enquired whether 
they knew that God would by his great power 
raise all the dead to life again.—<to which he. 
replied that this they knew nothing of, until 
lately they had heard it among the Moravian In¬ 
dians. But these Indians have been so long ac¬ 
quainted with us, that it is not easy to determine, 
what they have learned of us. To-day Killbuck 
told me, that as they had concluded their feast* 
if I had an interpreter, I might preach as much 
as I pleased; but he wonid not accept of Joseph, 
for he said I might as well not speak as to have 
Joseph, for instead of delivering what I said , he 
would say what bis own heart thought I soon 
perceived that Killbuck had such an aversion to 
Joseph, that nothing could be done if he was 
made use of: therefore all I spoke-in the way of 
preaching was in the council, using Capt. Kill- 
buck as my interpreter. He is a sensible^ man 
in common affairs, but knows nothftlf as .much 
as Joseph in matters of religion. I saw now, 
that through the want of Mr. Owens, my old in- 
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terpreter, I Was altogether frustrated irt this visit These Indians ahs not defective in capacity, and 
and eould do nothing. To-day the king and their long acquaintance with us has given some 
council concluded that no more rum should be of them better notions than many other savages 
drank in this town, and that there should be no hold. They are as void of governn*ent as the 
(lancing except dt their Triennial Feast. This Shawanese—their virtues are few—their vices 
made me think of the laws of New Jersey about nearly the same as those of other Indians, 
borseracing, in which there were Buch reserves as Their apparel and customs are similar to those 
evidently demonstrated that some of the assem- of the Shawanese; but they do not paint as much, 
bly loved the sport. Monday 22d, Captain Kill* and they have a great feast once in three years; 
buck told me they were making up a speech to I asked Killbuck the reason of this, to which ha' 
Governor Penn, who had Written to them last replied that it might have had some meaning at 
fall, and that I must wait and carry it-'-telling first, but it was only observed as an old custom; 
me at the same time not to concern myself ^bout These Indians have no kind of worship but in- 
* guide, as they would provide one. Tuesday cline to have learning among them, and are be- 
22d, the same message was sent, informing me ginning to farm. Indeed it appears to me that 
that for six dollars I should have ft’ guide to see a schoolmaster and minister may go with safety 
me to the Ohio. This news was not the most and success among them, if they keep their con- 
agreeable, as the wages of the guide were unrea- elusion to suffer no rum to be used in their coun- 
sonable, and my daily expenses were similar. It try. On this subject I spoke much, and they 
was impossible to get a piece of bear’s flesh or answered with loud voices, Kehellah , which is 
venison ham. This people live very poorly—their the strongest affirmation. They were very civil 
land, however, is good, but the price is in fool’s to me, and honour a minister. Their number* 
hands. In the afternoon a messenger came for including men, women and children, is about feix 
me to wait on the king and council. I attended, hundred: they increase much more than the 
and found about twenty persons convened in Shawaneoe, licentiousness and polygamy not 
their council house, which was sixty feet by being so common. This town is in no regu- 
twenty-eight; It had one post in the middle,— lar form; Neither these nor the Shawanese 
there were two fires around which the Indians claim any distinct property in land, nor do they 
•at on skins, nearly all having long pipes Which know where their boundaries are. Neetotwhea - 
they kept in constarit use. They prepared a lemon is among them styled a king, and is con- 
stool for roe, and presented me with a bowl of siderably honoured—his house has a good stone 
homony, Of which they were eating, hot they had chimney—a good loft and stairs. Providence 
a great advantage over me by reason of their very seems to point out the civilizing of these Indians, 
Wide mouths which suited the broad ladle,^sed for a fanning life will lead to law, learning, and 
by them instead of a spoon—one ladle serving for government to secure property. Capt. Killbuck 
four or five Indians. After our repast a sheet of told me he saw there was a need of a magistrate 
paper was brought, and Killbuck being interpre- to recover debts and expected by and by they 
ter informed me that it was their desire that I would have one; but their people did not yet un- 
should Write to Governor Penn from them, desi- d erst and matters. This I can say; though the 
ring him to let his people know, that, if they or want of an interpreter and provisions, rendered 
any white matt or Indian brought rum to their my continuance impracticable, yet I left them 
* side of the Allegheny or Ohio, they had appointed with a heart full of pity, considering them my 
•ix men orf penalty of death, to stave every keg; fellow creatures. 

and that he would let Gov. Franklin 1 know that Thursday 25th,having got a guide ready, who 
they desired all the Jersey Indians to move to cost six dollars, I set out about eleven o’clock for 
them, as their country was large enough. A$- the river Ohio/ My guide wap a Jersey Indian 
cording to request I drew up a letter and had named Pontius Newtimos,who spoke good Eng- 
cvery word of it interpreted by Caph Killbuck lish, but was almost as great a stranger to the 
and an assistant. This I delivered to his honour woods as myself, and we had no road only a 
Richard Penn. Wednesday 24th, I was called small part of the way. The spot on the Ohio et 
to the council, and was desired to deliver a which I aimed lay a little south of east from 
speech to the Quakers of Philadelphia; hot there Newcomer’s Town—traveled fifteen- miles.and 
vfes nothing in the message worthy of writing, encamped by a brook, where w© were surrounded 
and hence I delivered it verbally to Mr. Thomas by an abundance of howling wolves: we made 
Wharton of Philadelphia. As I was to start on a large fire and slept well. Friday 2Sth, wo set 
my journey the next day, I took leave of them at out about eight o’clock, and traveled over ex- 
thts meeting—giving them all the advice I thought ceedingly fine land for wheat—covered with, ox- 
proper, Which they seemed to receive in a friendly cellent timber and gooseberry bushes'. Crossing 
manner—so that we parted in love and peace; a number of brooks miming southwardly, wo 
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' Mime at lakt 4o <k *o*eekab<}*t fifteen febt wide arid after you go neat' the dreat Kanawh^Ur# 
run mug south test-, where we encamped. We flocks of small green parrotsare to ; he seeUr-nt* 
could not tell whe&ier thi* run into the Ohio or many pigeoaa-roome few qifoils—con^O* 8 ^ 
Mooskinfnng; however we slept safe on its bank numbers of pbeasantsr—abundance of eaglesavd 
in the midst of the wilderness, having traveled at and ravens, but very few crows and black birds- 
: least thirty mites. The wild animals are beam?pan there, wolves, 

Saturday 27th, we soon left this creek and wild cats, foxes, very few rabbits, deer, buffalo, 
iWrent through> tha woods an. east course, until at moose deer,.which are commonly called elks,- 7 - 
length we came to a creek which we followed; but in the Delaware language moose—some fepr 
and a Httle before sunset came to the river Ohio, squirrels, and plenty of raccoons, beavers arid 
opposite Wheeling. Thih creek comes into the otters. Thus I have deecribod ; this country arid 
. Ohio against an island and was not mentioned in that of the Indians, together with some remark^- 
.Hutchins’ map; therefore, as I gave information ble Recurrences, and would no# leave the reader* 
of it, in the map it will bear, my name. Sabbath but as God was. pleased to bring m© through 
28th, I parted with my guide, in great , love and some very .trying seenes* I have thought, .pjropfr 
friendship* having traveled at leastaeventy-flve to commuaiOate the same. Before doing; sot I 
-miles together in the solitary wilderness; and wish to remark that I made many inquiries for 
though he behaved very well; yet I must say that the Welsh Indians—nail accounts pointed ojit 
I wps not without some fear lest he might, have their residence beyond the Mississippi in ib* 
done me an injury. I went about four miles latitude of forty degrees, or, thereabouts. Bub 
t down.the. river and came to a place opposite Mr. the accounts are so various that it is a,dpu^tW 4 th 
Wm. McMeekon’s, from whence I took the me whether there is any such people. o» the .cop- 
water for the Shawanese. The river had much tinent; but if there,is r a few years w|U disoovpr' 
driving ice in it, yet-when I called; Mr, McM. them, for we gain knowledge fast of this western 
came over in a-small canoe and took me over world. Friday, March 19tlk, I left the 
. safely*having left my horse hehihd on.acqount of and slept ajope jn, the,solitary* wjld ,w^derriSP»y 
the ice, but in a few days I obliged him to swim among,wild beasts, but God kept me. safe and 
over. Wbta.I set my feet on shore xm that side undisturbed. 

oof the Ohio* I felt as if I was at home and hope On the, 2bth : of March* I ,Wascrafiejng the.41* 
rose high in expectation) of seeing New Jersey legheny mountains apd the snow wasnifte inches 1 
-once more. . Here I tarried state .weeks,: waiting deep. . Came to Old Town the 28th*and ; preached 
for my brother and Mr. Clark to return with) corn dn ,the, evening at Col. Cresap’s. On my - way 
» from the MOnongahela, for I cduld not set out ,in the following week, waM^keu.vritb Ijbaplqa- 
however until I saw them, because I had .left rjjy, and lay at David Bowen’ 8 , west side of JhO 
part of my clothes with them. As I, am now Connicochoague. On ^ahjirday, 30th, of j April»' 
: .about to depart from ibis famous,country, I think had blood Jet- and gained so much reliefc.that Jnf 
/ it proper, io.say something on a subject which I the afternoon I fell into a pleasant sleep* and hpd 
u forgot when speaking of it before. The land such a representation of the state of my fomjly 
itself Ihave justly described-!—but this is not all , at home, that when I, awoke I told the. people 
* the excellency of this new world, for its waters, that; I believed,my son was dead, and l fphtnd 
tahound with the greatest abundance, of famous, when I came home that .heb a ^ died about t^at 
ifisb thatare any where to be jmet with. There very time. From that time .my spirit ,sapk.in 
is a kind called white perch, which: is much d&rger me. with unacconotahle sadness. I would jq/er 
{thauta shad and is very agreeable food; the yeh from this circumstance that God may. re^al 
,tlerw perch, called sun fish, are here as ; large as some things in the sleep, but in commoni^/e- 
shad. . There ip another fish hailed Buffalo fish gard ought,to be placed in slumbering izpagipa- 
> which ia much,. larger than ; our sheep’s head. tions. After { rec£uiting I started hta0~T$$*9 I) 8 
rCatfish ofau extraordinary size are taken-r-some through) New Casde county, Delaware, hpyjng 
weighing one hundred pounds, and we took.one seme bu^ness that,wpy. ,On Thursday 22d,§t a 
from which fourteen person sate and then part town called. Chester* j ftbout sixteen, ipilea^j^onr 
>iv>wargiven to the Indians. (.Large salmon are also Philadelphia* I ( was informed that my /^yopjrite 
« 1 4ovd>e 1 found—some* sturgeon—prodigious,large-) eflri .was- dead. Though I mpeh m$P^^» 44 t^he 
-pike* #4ththemugsychubs* ^mullets,-and various tidi^^Whfcvri^ tbrppgbfjjhe, wyjifta^^ith 
*kittds of small fish* afcd- whatissewark able,-they: such SOJgo#F that, my ,soul, was, jqadytq^ expire. 
«are found not only inthe QWoybutinithe creeks., Setrow/uUy \ rode to Phijedelpjrif* wbffe 
^Theie is* alsa-aicoft,shell turtfo^wbsdnis .good, peefaiM Ori; fod#I OVO? S^ath* 
fobd. Tbis cotnUry sboanda.wkhmi Rhuadance ^wOjphy&eUi 
4urkey%*ommefowbfob -are varyiergewwiltp wm bound 
t geese/* ducks* qndtsoznecswaa* are also, seen—^ son- 
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hiiiilUilfttM of the Um Sixty Year*. 

\ 

*y j. Johnston | Esq., of Piqua. 

UfKft Piqua, Nov. 26th, 1845. 
Mb. C. Cist, Sir¬ 
in conformity to a promise made yon in Cin¬ 
cinnati, last summer, that I would write you 
soma account of my rambles over the mountains 
and throughout the west, more than a half cen¬ 
tury ago, having some weeks of leisure, during 
a sojourn at the Harrodsburg Springs, in August 
and September last, I employed the time in put¬ 
ting on paper what had then occurred to my 
aMad. In the hurry of packing up my baggage, 
or in the confusion at Frankfott on the occasion 
ef the funeral of the remains of Boone and his 
wife, I lost my manuscript, and since my return 
to Piqua, I have been so much occupied with the 
efiadrm of the farm, together with occasional bad 
health, that I could not until the present redeem 
my promise. 

I was at Carlisle, in Pennsylvania, at sixteen 
pears eld, behind the counter in the store of a 
good honest Presbyterian Elder, Judge John 
Creigh, when it first entered my head to become 
a**od venturer in the far west Many of the 
troops who perished in the defeat of St Clair, in 
1791, rendeevoused at Carlisle, were there dis¬ 
ciplined, prepared for the field, and marched west* 
wand. The United States owned extensive 
grounds and barracks there, erected daring the 
JUuoltttionajy War, and used at the present 
day as a military depot. Here some of the offi¬ 
cers returned after the carnage at which is now 
called Recovery. Among these was Major 
Thomas Butler, who wss shot in the leg, snd 
who Commanded all the troope collected at Car- 
Ms, fbr the army under Gen’l. Wayne. I thus 
early became familiar with persons who had been 
in the west, beard the beauty and extent of the 
country described; its large lakes and rivers, 
boundless forests, extensive prairies; and I was 
determined to behold with my eyes what had 
been se often described in my hearing. Accord¬ 
ingly the sen of my patron, Jodge Creigh, and 
myeelf, set out about January 7, 1793, for the 
Ohio, with a mercantile establishment. I crossed 
the mountains on foot, with the waggons, for 
the protection of the property, young Creigh, 
having preeeded me on horseback tp make ar¬ 
rangements for transporting the goods down the 
rivsr. After a tedious and harass! hg jbUrney 
in the midst of winter, through frdsi snd snow, 
averaging twelve to. fourteen miles a day, for 
there were no turnpike roads then In Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 1 reached Pittsburgh in safety With my 
goods, and descended the Ohio to Fort Washing¬ 
ton, new Cincinnati, without encountering the 
the smallest accident. We took in for a passen- 
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ger at Pittsburgh, a French lady from Paris* U 
pursuit of her hnsband, an emigrant asms tilhe 
settled at the French grant-—Gallipolis. The 
meeting of the parties in that wild ceuntiy wars 
interesting and affecting in the extreme. Pifo- 
vious to the finding of her hnsband, the lady^e 
caresses were all bestowed upon a favourite d«g, 
which had accompanied her frdm her own fiir 
Franee. He eat with her and slept with her; but 
on meeting With her long lost husband,'the peer 
dbg, as was to be Expected, was Ho longer noti¬ 
ced. Hfe evidently felt the neglect, end by hb 
looks and manher sensibly rebuked bis mistrsks. 
We wete detained a day and night at the station, 
to share in the joy of our passenger, for ws hud 
treated her kindly, and the was very gmtsfhl. 
In 1793, the French inhabitants at Gallipolb hud 
a fort built, aqd a regular military organisation 
for their safety from the Indians. The officers 
wore blue as uniform, with white faeings, after 
the fashion of their own country. In the fall of. 
1794, in ascending the river to Pittsburgh, I 
called at Gallipolis to aee our former fttfud 
madame; found her in good health, much altered 
in dress and appearance, alarmed about the Indi¬ 
ans, tired of the country, and urgent upon her 
husband to abandon it and return to Franee. 
All kinds of merchandise were high in price,and 
in demand at Fort Washington. The army Was 
cantoned at Hobson’s Choice, just below whirs 
is now the city of Cincinnati. Money plontyi— 
the currency, With the exception of some spede, 
was all of the papfer of the old Bank ef the Uni¬ 
ted States. A great proportion of the circulation 
was in bills of three dollars, three dollars being 
then the monthly pay of a private soldier. It 
was a common expression with the troops to ©Oil 
the bank bills obldngt. This was more espeeblly 
the case at the gamblihg tables. Gambling was 
much practised among the officers and retainers 
of the army. The principal merchants snd tra¬ 
der* with the army at Cincinnati, in 1793 end 4, 
Were Abijah Hunt and brothers, Smith and Find¬ 
lay, the late Gen. James Findlay, O. Ormshy, 
Tate, afterwards Bullock, Ferguson, Wilson, 
Creigh, and others not remembered. Traders 
with (be produce of the upper country were con¬ 
stantly coining and going. The pack hones, for 
transporting supplies to Forts Hamilton, 8t. 
Clair, Jefferson and GreehvillO, won ail pro¬ 
cured in Kentucky. Captain Bonham hod the 
command of the pack-horse department, and was 
called pack-horse master general. Ho was assist¬ 
ed by John Sutherland, Wallen, and others, as 
subordinate captains, each having the care and 
management of 40 horses with the requisite num¬ 
ber of divisions. This branch of the service was 
very laborious end dangerous, the drivers being 
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*hen killed by the Indian*. Ox teams were also 
employed in transporting supplies to the out 
posts above named. Several generally went to- 
.gtther and were protected by escorts of troopers or 
dragoons. Pack-horse companies often went un- 
, protected, because they went quicker and were 
4 not so liable to be attacked by the Indians. 

■ A Certain Scott Traverse owned an ox team, 

. frith wagon, frequently passing alone as far as 
. GreenviUe, unharmed. He never would wait 
.for An escort Go always when he was ready, 
he prided himself on his good fortune. At last, 

. ’on one of his trips, near Fbrt Hamilton, he was! 
s overtaken by the Indians and himself and his | 
;nxen killed, his wagon burnt, and the loading 
carried off and destroyed. He was often cau- 
tirmed against his fool hardiness. 

* • Elliott, the partner of Elliott and Williams, 

- Jlhe army contractors, was killed in the summer 
. of 1794, between Cincinnati and Fort Hamilton. 

* tie Wds on his way coming in from the head 
quarters of the army, at Greenville, having, as 
WAS reported, settled up all his business previous 
Xo.the commencement of the campaign, and was 

•j>Aat to reyisit the army any more. The body 
■ when recovered was abused apd mutilated by the 
‘ Indians. , It was brought into Cincinnati and in- 
ritered. L think it was in June, 1794,1 went to 
«-Greenville in an escort commanded by Major 
-Winston Af thq dragoons. There were several ox 
,*<tfrWis» frith pack horses, quarter masters’ men, 

1 tCAd Others along; some on foot and some mount- 
cd. The.late Daniel Conner of Cincinnati, and 
Anyself, were together on foot. The escort was 
large, extending on the road a considerable dis- 
•' tease., A few miles in advance of Griffin y s sta- 

• tionthe front of the line was fired on by the In¬ 
dians, and several men killed and scalped by 

. them, before the dragoons came up. They had 
. detained at the station, and not a man of them 
..‘dame up until the mischief was all over. The 
cfUceft in command was blamed, but not brought 
, .-te court martial. Had his force been properly 
^distributed in front and rear no attack would 
' have been made. No doubt at all the Indians, 
-e* was their constant practice, had their scouts 
: • Watching our progress, and finding the dragoons 
tepaissin their duty they availed themselves ac- 
. -eerdiugly. They got little or no booty I often 
learned from the Indians in after times, that no 
,, detachment of troops ever left the Ohio without 

• their progress being daily watched by the Indian 
•qpies. 

§ r ~ ~ 

Keatncky against the World. 

When I retered, last week, to the fine steer 
Dttmstmoif, raised in Ohio, and recently bought 
by Messrs. Wunder 4* Butcher , for the approach¬ 


ing holydays, as having riO rival of his ft 
the United States, I was not aware that a* 
equally remarkable animal from Kentucky would 
be here to divide public attention and admiration 
in this line. 

It is worth a walk the frho!eleng& of the Xsity, 
to see a remarkable heifer raised by Mr. RoheH I, 
of Kentucky, for which two hundred dollars two 
been paid by the same persons, Vdnflhsn Wundtt 
and John Butcher , foV the purpose of gratis# 
their stalls during the Christmas and New Vo 
festivals. She weighs sixteen hundred pounds 
and has been pronounced both the fattest ani 
largest heifer in the toorld, by those who ate 
familiar with the subject They may both to 
seen at the stables of Mr. Isaac Marchant, cor¬ 
ner of Ninth and Sycamore streets. 

I learn that the Berresfords, a family of oaf 
oldest established victualars, will have an ample 
supply of splendid beef and other meats -during 
the festive season which closes the jrbar, which 
I propose to notice more particularly next wOOk. 

Sleepy WohOlptw* 

Mr.-, a mason by trade, hnving frorks^ 

hard all the week, was disposed while at eharch 
on Sunday, to take a snoose. He had kept 
awake until the preachet* had progressed eomc 
way in his sermon, when he fell into a souad 
sleep, and dreaming in his soporific oWivtousnsa 
that be was about his work, cried put in a sten¬ 
torian voice— tx Mott! more M&rt! /*’ The effect 
upon the congregation, says the Portland AtfWj 
may be imagined. 

I recollect a worthy member of the S66letjr o! 
Friends in Philadelphia, named Httnson W&erti 
who kept a dry goods store on Third, hetwasn 
Market and Arch streets. He wan a man ^ 
lethargic habit, and of course, easily evsrfco«4 
by sleep while attending the silent meeting of 
sect. One hot summer day, while at hit post*! 
meeting, he had been full of some ‘biwfaieSB iev* J 
rie, and fancying himself at his own store, taking 
his yearly inventory, he bawled out to the scan 4 
dal of his brethren and his own deep tnoftifica^ 
tion—“ Three thousand piecesshort yettofra** 
kins; five shillings per piece; set fhat HswtsJsk*'! 

Ancient Bills of IxtAftft*. ,*■* ' 

The following curious document la H 

special notice, on various accounts. It soitifr, i n 
the first place, to shew that in 1729, time lift 
House of Burgesses, in Virginia, was feaM&lhti* 
ting against the introduction of slaves into 
ginia, that New England shipping was ‘edifying 
on a traffic in negroes. The continued reference 
to the grace of God , and the blending piety wift 
commerce in this bill of lading. Was perfectly 
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haracteristic of the-region and the date to, which 
t refers, although similar language in such docu- 
nents would now pass for arrant hypocrisy* 

The document is perfectly authentic and verba- 
im, as respects the language: 

Shipped by the Grace of GOD, in good Order 
ind well conditioned, by William Pepperell on 
)is account and risque, in and upon the good 
Briga, called, the Culner,—whereof is Master 
mder GOD for this present Voyage, Walter Os- 
sorne, and now riding at Anchor in the harbor of 
Piscataqua,—and by GOD’S Grace bound for 
Martinique, To say, OfcE Negro Man, call’d 
lames, Being Marked and Numbered as in the 
Margent, and there to be delivered in like Order 
and well Conditioned, at the aforesaid Port of 
Martinique (the Danger of the Seas only except¬ 
ed) unto Capt. Beni’a. Clark, or to his Assigns, 
be or they paying Freight for said Goods Noth¬ 
ing, with Primage and Average accustomed. In 
witness whereof the Master or Purser of the £aid 
Briga hath affirmed to two Bills of Lading, all of 
this Tenor and Date, one of which two Bills be¬ 
ing Accomplished, the other to stand void. And 
so GOD send the good Briga to her desired Port 
in safety, AMEN. 

Dated in Piscataqua, tbe 9th day of Feb’ua., 
1729. WALTER OSBORN. 

1 have seen bills of lading from Liverpool, 
England* dated aa late as 1807, very much in the 
aame strain; and a remarkable one of the sort, 
may be seen preserved in a frame, at the office of 
the Firemens' Insurance Company, corner of 
Main and Front streets. 

A Burr tf Pocket Pkkliif^ 

The adroitness of the nimble fingered gentry^ 
who make pocket picking their profession is often 
a matter of astonishment to the unpractised. 

have heard of a case which illustrates the 
legerdemain of this wide spread and dangerous 
•pecies of villany, more thoroughly than any 
other we have heard of. It may bo relied upon 
.*« authentic. | 

; A few weeks since, a gentleman at the Astor 
House, in New York, suddenly missed a gold 
watch, which was worth, more to him than it 
could be to any one else. He marvelled much 
at its absence, for he knew he. had only been in 
( and out of the office and reading room of that 
hotel since he noted the hour by it. In the hope 
of recovering it, he advertised his loss and offered 
a reward ef fifty dollars. The same day he re¬ 
ceived a note, informing him that he could have 
watch by calling at a certain house in an ob- 
•pure part of the city. After some little hesita¬ 
te ha resolved r to go* The watch was too 
finable to him to be given up without at least 
«»• attempt to recover it. So he went. His call 
*t %t door was promptly answered by a very 
EauU^ianly looking person, who in reply to his 
.Jaquiries, replied that he had in his possession the 
Uivertised watch, and that on payment of the of- 
W*d reward he would deliver it up. The loser 
Pjeniised to pay the fifty dollars provided he was 
frnvinced the watch was his. It was exhibited, 
the gentleman recognised it at once, paid the 
Vwud, and gladly placed the recovered treasure 
.foitBpfee in bis vest pocket As he was turn- 
to.go away he remarked, 
h “lam glad, ps you may suppose, to get ray 


watch back again* but I should really be pleased. 1 
to know how you took it from me.” 

“ That I will inform you,” readily replied the* 
pick pocket. “ Do you remember holding an. 
animated conversation with two other gentlemen 
in the reading room of the Astor on the morning 
you lost your watch.” 

“ I do,” replied the loser.. 

“ Well, do you not also remember that a gen¬ 
tleman who stood close by, left his newspaper,, 
drew near, and finally joined in the discussion.’* 

“Very distinctly,” replied the other, “and 
also that he engaged in it with much warmth.” 

“Precisely,” continued the narrator, “ and do 
you not remember that he at one time, in hw 
earnestness, tapped you two or three times eh 
the left breast, thus ?” (suiting the action to the 
word.) 

“ Yes,” replied the gentleman. 

“ Then l took your watch,” said the other, and 
turning, shut the door and disappeared. 

The gentleman returned to the Astor, rausing- 
on this strange occurrence, and while relating it 
to some of his wonderiug friends, was astonished 
to find that his watch was again missing. When, 
the adroit knight of the nimble finders described 
to him how he once filched from him his watch, 
he took it again! So the gentleman Shally lost 
his watch, after having paid to the thief the re-t 
ward for its recovery! 

Responsibilities. 

When a Brazilian introduces you. to an ac¬ 
quaintance, he says, “ This is my friend Mr. so. 
and so. I will be responsible for any thing he 
steals .” Such a responsibility would be danger¬ 
ous in some places. 

I should have thought this a caricature, but for 
a circumstance of a kindred nature, which it re* 
calls to my remembrance. 

Many years ago I was a clerk to an .individual 
whoso great infirmity was a suspicious nature. 
He appeared to have no confidence at aH hi man* 
kind. On one occasion a gentleman frquvth^ 
south, a wealthy planter, who had bought a large 
bill of goods at the store, after taking supper 
with my employer, was spending the evenldg. in 
the counting room- After sitting to a late.hour, 
the gentleman rose to depart. The* counting 
room communicated with the store, through a 
longhand dark passage, and his path to the street 
was through the store. Handing me a candle 
my employer addressed me—“ Mr. Cist will you 

be good enough to light Mr. --to the dobr: ft 

then sinking his voice to a whisper, audible but 
to me—‘* and see that he steals nothing by the i pap.” 

A Kecolleolion of tbe Stage* 

William B. Wood, Esq., formerly manager of 
the Philadelphia Theatre, took a benefit at the 
Baltimore Theatre, after having been forty-seven 
years on the stage, and always sustaining the 
character of a gentleman. Hie father taught 
school in the large building in the rear of Trinity 
Church, and young Wood was usher. He was 
afterwards a clerk in the auction store of Hof!jr > 
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& Gloss. He is about seventy-four years of age. 

Forty years ago I saw William B . Wood and 
Syeneer H. Cone performing in the same piece 
•& the boards of the Philadelphia stage. Until I 
saw this paragraph I was not aware that Mr. W. 
was still living. Cone soon after left the stage, 
united with the Baptist Church under the care 
of Dr. Stoughton , an eminent divine of that de- 
nomination, prepared for the ministry, and has 
been ever since a 'successful and venerated min¬ 
ister pf the gospel in the City of New York. 
How widely different has been the oourse of 
these men, once rival candidates for public fa¬ 
vour. I cannot but believe Mr. Cone made the 
Wtaer choice. Mr. Wood’s private character was 
always considered irreproachable; but at the 
close of a long life, can he look back to the influ¬ 
ence he has exerted on society with the same 
consciousness that his cotemporary must feel, 
that the community has been the wiser and better 
(or his existence? 


A Fuiry Stny, 

It may be considered impertinent, were I to 
explain what is meant by a changeling; both 
Sbakspeare and Spenser have already done so, 
and wno is there unacquainted with the Midsum¬ 
mer Night’s Dream, and the Fairy Queen? 

Now Mrs. Sullivan fancied that her youngest 
child had been changed by 44 faries* theft,” to use 
Spenser’s words, and certainly appearances war¬ 
ranted such a conclusion; for in one night her 
healthy blue eyed boy had become shrivelled up 
into almost nothing, and never ceased squalling 
and crying. This naturally made poor Mrs. 
Sullivan very unhappy; and all the neighbours, 
by way of comforting her, said, that her own 
child was beyond any kind of a doubt, with the 
good people, and that one of themselves had been 
put in its place. 

Mrs. Sullivan, of course, could not disbelieve 
what every one told her, but she did not wish to 
hurt the thing; for although its face was so wifo- 
eredi and its body wasted awav to a mere skele¬ 
ton, it had still a strong resemblance to her own 
hoy: she, therefore) could not find it in her heart 
|o roast it alive on the griddle, or to burn its nose 
jpff with the red hot tonga, or to throw it out in 
the gnow on the road-side, notwithstanning these 
fold several like proceedings were strongly re¬ 
commended to her for the reoovery of her child. 

One day who should Mrs. Sullivan meet but a 
cunning woman, well known about the country 
by the name of Ellen Leah (or Ellen Gray.) 
fme had the gift, however she got it, of telling 
wbore the dead were, and what was good for the 
rest of their pouls; and could charm away warts 
apd wens, and do a great many wonderful things 
of the same nature. 

* H You’re in grief this mqrniqg, Mrs. Sullivan, ’ ’ 
were the first words of Ellen Leah to her. 

“ You may say that Ellen,” said Mrs. Sulli¬ 
van, 44 and good cause f have to be in grief, for 
there was my own fine child whipped off from 
me out of his cradle, without as much as by your 
leave, or aak your pardon, and an ugly dony bit 
pf shrivelled np fairy put in its place: pqw°.' n der 
then that you see me in grief, Ellen.” 


“ Small blame to you, Mrs. Sullivan / 1 ntf 
Ellen Leah ; 41 but are you sure *tis a fairy?” 

44 Sure!” echoed Mrs. Sullivan, M sure enough 
am I to my sorrow, and can I doubt my own two 
eyes? Every mother’s soul must fool for ms?” 

44 Will you take an old woman’s advice?” said 
Ellen Leah, fixing her wild and mysterious gaze 
upon the unhappy mother; and after a pause, she 
added , 44 but you’ll call it foolish?” 

44 Can you get me back my child—my own 
child, Ellen?” said Mrs. Sullivan, with great en¬ 
ergy. 

44 If you do as I bid you,” returned Ellen 
Leah , 44 you’ll know.” Mrs. Sullivan was silent 
in expectation, and Ellen continued. 44 Put down 
the big pot, full of water, on the fire; and make it 
boil like mad; then get a dozen new laid eggs, 
break them, and keep the shells, but throw &v*y 
the rest; when that is done, put the shells i& the 
pot of boiling water, and you will soqn know 
whether its your own boy or a fairy. If you find 
that it is a fairy in the cradle, take the red hot 
poker and cram it down his ugly throat, and von 
will not have much trouble with him after that, 
I promise you.” 

Home went Mrs. Sullivan, and did as Ells? 
Leah desired. She put the pot on the fire, and 
plenty of turf under it, and set the water to boil¬ 
ing at such a rate that if ever water was red hot 
—it surely was. 

The child was lying, for a wonder, quite eaajr 
and quiet in the cradle, every now and then cock* 
ing his eye, that would twinkle as keen as a star 
in a frosty night, over at the great fire, and the 
big pot upon it; and he looked on with great at-* 
tention at Mrs. Sullivan breaking the eggs, and 
putting down the egg-shells to boil. At last he 
asked with the voipe of a very old mu , 44 What 
are you adoing mammy?” 

Mrs. Sullivan’s heart, as she said herself, W*» 
up in her mouth ready to choke her, at hearing 
the cfiild speak. But she contrived to put the 
poker in the fire ? and to answer, without making 
any wonder ai tbs words, * 4 I’m brewing,P viek 
(my son.) 

44 And what are you brewing, mamnsyT’ saw 
the little iipp, who.se supernatural gift of speech 
now proved beyopd question that he was a faiij 
substitute, 

44 I wish the poker was red hot,” thought Ml* 
Sullivan; but it was a large one, and took a long 
time heating; 99 . she determined to keep him io 
talk until the poker was in a proper ftate to 
thrust down Ms throat, and therefore repeated the 
question. 

44 Is it what I’m brewing, a vick” ft$d •beJ 
44 you want to know ?* 1 

44 Yes, mammy; w]jiat are you brewing?” 
turned the fairy. 

44 Egg-shells, a vick ,** said Mrs. Sullivan. J 

44 Oh!” shrieked the imp, starting up in tbs 
cradle, and clapping his hands together, W I®| 
fifteen hundred years in the wotld; I never wai 
at a brewery of egg-shells before!” 

The poker was by this time qpite red, and Mrs. ( 
Sullivan seizing it, ran furiously towards the 
cradle; somehow or other her foot slipped, and she 
fell flat on the floor, and the pofcer flew out o( 
her hand to foe other end of the house. Hovj 
ever, she got up without much loss of time, snj 
went to the cradle intending to pitch foe wicked 
thing that was in it into foe pot of boilingwster, 
when there she saw her own child in • •*** 
sleep, one of his soft round armf resting upon tM 
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|fiUow—h» features were as placid as if his re¬ 
pose had never been disturbed, save the rosy 
mouth which moved with a gentle and regular 
breathing. 

Who can tell the feelings of a mother when she 
looks upon her sleeping child? Why should I, 
therefore, endeavour to describe those of Mrs. 
Sullivan at again beholding her loqg lost boy? 
The fountain of her heart overflowed with the 
W — joy—and she wept! tears trickled silent¬ 
ly down her cheeks, nor did she strive to check 
fhem*-*they were tears not of sorrow, but of btp- 


BsU-Bsad to the FSdflc-lVt. 3. 

Pecuniary Ruultt .— The whole commerce of 
Europe, with the unnumbered millions of China 
and India, and the islands of those seas must pass 
entirely by this route, rendering us the carri¬ 
ers of the largest and most lucrative commerce 
on the globe, In the next place, it would enable 
the vast and productive valley of the Mississippi 
to reach, with its bulkiest articles, our whole 
country at profitable rates, and to dispose of an 
export of Indian corn to Hindustan and China, 
greater than the whole present crop of that ar¬ 
ticle, immense as it now is, and at a price which 
would forever secure forty cents per bushel 
M a minimum rate throughout the whole valley 
of the Mississippi. Let me illustrate this for a 
moment. Rice, the great staple of those coun¬ 
tries, usually sells there at $1 25 the picul— one 
hundred thirty-three pounds—which is of eourse 
•bout one cent per pound. This equalizes Indian 
corn to sixty cents per bushel. Corn will be 
tsken on this rail-road to the shores of the pa¬ 
cific far fifteen cents per bushel—thence to China 
•ad India for five cents more, netting forty cents 
psr bushel to the owner. 

Hie last year’s crop of Indian corp ip the 
United States, was nearly four hundred million 
tesbfets. This would not be a bushel to each in¬ 
habitant of those countries, and at twepty-five 
cents per bushel, which is tho lowest average 
value over the whole west, must produce one 
hundred million dollars, almost twice the value 
of the cotton crop of the United States; now and 
foyeomei years past, its most valuable article of 
export. 

Them iis so deficiency of wealth in China to 
purchase our produce, for she lays the whole 
world wider contribution by the sale of her silks, 
toss, dec.; apd until the United States exported 
to that country lead and domestic cottons, which 
even yet form but a small part of the means to 
P*y for our imports tbence, we paid for her teas, 
tilks, porcelain, dec., in Spanish dollars. China 
is in foct, so for as the accumulation of money 
nukes a nation rich, the richest nation on the 
fkb* And when the means of transportation, 
rate, of the necessaries and luxuries 


which America produces for the food of mankind 
are thus afforded, a market will be opened there 
for American produce, of which we have now 
not the faintest idea. 


Border Incident* 

During the continuance of the Indian war, 
from 1790 to 1795, it was customary for the 
ipmetes of all the garrisons to cultivate consid¬ 
erable fields of Indian corn and other vegetable# 
near the walls of their defences. Although haz¬ 
ardous in the extreme, it was preferable to star¬ 
vation. For a part of that time no provisions 
could be obtained from the older settlements 
above, on the Mouongahela and Ohio; sometimes 
from a scarcity amongst themselves, and always 
at great hazard from Indians, who watched the 
river for the capture of boats. Another reason 
was the want of money; many of the settlers 
having expended a large share of their funds in 
the journey on, and for the purchase of lands, 
while others had not a single dollar; so that ne¬ 
cessity compelled them to plant their fields. The 
war having commenced so soon after their arri¬ 
val, and at a time when not expected, as a formal 
treaty was mahe with them at Marietta, in Jan¬ 
uary, 1789, which by the way was only a piece 
of Indian diplomacy, they never intending to 
abide by it any longer than suited tbeir con¬ 
venience, and no stores being laid up for a siege, 
they were taken entirely unprepared. So des¬ 
perate were their circumstances at one period, 
that serious thoughts.of abandoning the country 
were entertained by many of the leading men. 
Under these circumstances R. J. Meigs, then a 
young lawyor, was forced to lay aside the gown, 
and assume the use of both the sword and the> 
plow. It is true that but little ploughing was 
done, as much of the corn was then raised by 
planting the virgin soil with a hoe, amongst the 
stumps and logs of the clearing, after burning off 
the brush ana light stuff In . this way large 
'crops were invariably produced; so that nearly all 
the implements needed were the axe and the heCi 
It so b&ppoued that Mr. Meigs, whose residence 
was in Campus Marti us, the garrison on the east 
side of the Muskingum river, had planted a field 
of corn on the west side of that stream in the 
vicinity of Fort Harmar. To reach this field ths 
river was to be crossed near his residence in a 
canoe, and the space between the landing and hie 
crop, a distance of about half a mile, to be passed 
by an obscure path through a thick wood. 

Early in June, 1792, Mr. Meigs, having com¬ 
pleted the labour of the day a little before night, 
set out on his return home in company with 
Joseph Symonds and a coloured boy, which he 
had brought with him as a servant from Connec¬ 
ticut. Immediately on leaving the field they en¬ 
tered the forest through which they bad to paes 
before reaching the canoe. Symonds and the 
boy were unarmed; Mr. Meigs carried a smell 
shot-gun, which he had taken witn him for the 
purpose of shooting a turkey, which at that day 
abounded to an extent that would hardly be 
credited at this time. Flocks of several hundred 
were not uncommon, and of a size and fatness 
that would excite the admiration of an epicure of 
any period of the world, even of Apicius himself.' 
Meeting, however, with no tyrkiea, he bad dis¬ 
charged his gun at a large snake which crossed 
his path. They had now arrived within a fm 
rods of ths landing, when two Indians, who had 
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been for some time watching their movements 
and heard the discharge of the gun, sprang into 
the path behind them, fired and shot Symonds 
through the shoulder. He, being an excellent 
swimmer, rushed down the bank and into the 
Muskingum river; where, turning on his back, 
he was enabled to support himself on the surface 
until he floated down near to Fort Harmar, 
•where he was taken up by a canoe. His wound, 
although a dangerous one, was healed, and 1 
knew him twenty years afterwards. The black 
hoy followed Symonds into the river as far as he 
could wade, but being no swimmer, was unable 
to get,out of reach of the Indian who pursued 
ithem, and was seized and dragged on shore. 
The Indian who had captured him was desirous 
of making him a prisoner, which he so obstinate¬ 
ly refused, and made so tnufh resistance that he 
finally tomahawked and scalped him near the 
•edge of the water. To this alternative he was 
•in a manner compelled, rather than lose both 
prisoner and scalp; as the rangers and men at 
Campus Martius had commenced firing at him 
from the opposite shore. The first shot was fired 
by a spirited hlack man in the service of Commo¬ 
dore Abraham Whipple, who was employed near 
ths river at the time. 

From some accident, it seems that only one of 
the Indians was armed with a rifle, while the 
Other had a tomahawk and knife. After Sym- 
ouds was shot, Mr. Meigs immediately faced 
.about in order to retreat to Fort Harmar. The 
'Savage armed with the rifle, had placed himself in 
the path; intending to cut off his escape, but had 
nd time to reload it before his intended victim 
clubbed his gun and rushed upon his antagonist. 
As he passed, Mr. Meigs aimed a blow at his 
.head, which the Indian returned with hia rifle. 
From the rapidity of the movement, neither of 
them were seriously injured, although it stagger¬ 
ed each considerably, yet neither fell to the 

K ound. Instantly recovering from the shock, 
pursued his course to the fort with the Indian 
close at his heels. Mr. Meigs was in the vigour 
of early manhood, and had, by frequent practice 
in the race, become a very swift runner. His 
foeman was also very fleet, and amongst the 
moat active of their warriors, as none but such 
were sent into the settlements on marauding ex¬ 
cursions. The race continued for sixty or eighty 
reds with little advantage on either side, when 
' Mr. Meigs gradually increased his distance a-head, 
and leaping across a deep run that traversed the 
path, the Indian stopped on the brink, threw bis 
tomahawk, and gave up the pursuit with one of 
- those fierce yells which rage and disappointment 
both served to sharpen. It was distinctly heard 
at both the forts. About eight years since, an 
- Indian tomahawk was plowed up near this very 
spot, and was most probably the ore thrown at 
Mr. Meigs; as the rescue and pursuit from Fort 
Harmar was ao immediate upon hearing the 
alarm, that he had no time to recover it. With 
the scalp of the poor black boy, the Indians as¬ 
cended the abrupt side of the hill yrhich overlook¬ 
ed the garrison, and, shouting defiance to their 
foes, escaped in the forest. 

The excitement was very great at the garrison, 
and taught the inmates an useful lesson; that of 
being better armed and more on their guard when 
they went out on their agricultural pursuits. 

* Had Mr. Meigs jried any other expedient than 
1 that of facing his enemy and rushing instantly 
upon him, he must inevitably have lost his life, 


as the Indian was well aware of his gun being 
unloaded. On his right was the river, on his leu 
a very steep aud high hill; beyond him the path¬ 
less forest, and between him and the fort his In^ 
dian foe. To his sudden and unexpected attack, 
to his dauntless and intrepid manner, and to his. 
activity, he undoubtedly owed his life. 


The Wheat Crop of 1945. 

It is now rendered certain that there is a seri¬ 
ous deficiency in the English, and a partial fail¬ 
ure in the European crops. The pries of broad 
stuffs have, in consequence considerably ad J 
vanced in our markets. Under these circum¬ 
stances it is fortunate that our harvests have 
proved so abundant. The wheat and corn crops 
of this country are far heavier, this year, than 
ever before—notwithstanding their unpromising 
aspect early in the season. The wheat crop of 
this year is moderately estimated at 125,000,000 
of bushels, which is an excess of 22,000,000 over 
the crop of 1842, (viz. 103,000,000). the largest 
ever before, raised in the United States. We 
shall thus be able to feed our brethren across the 
Atlantic, and still have an abundance left for our¬ 
selves. The Albany Argus has the following 
paragraphs, which will not be uninteresting in 
this connection:— 

The wheat crop of Michigan is comparatively 
larger than that of any other State in the Union.. 
With a population of not over 400,000, she raises 
this year at least 7,000,000 bushels of wheats 
The quality is also of the very best. The Wol¬ 
verines are glorying in theirabundance, and they 
say they can furnish Ehrope with all the bread 
she may need. The central rail-road now brings 
down to Detroit 10,000 bushels of wheat daily* 
but the supply is so very heavy at Marshall aud 
the other depots at this busy season, that the mo¬ 
tive power cannot take it off as foot as the far** 
warders require. This will give some idee of the 
production of Michigan. The recent advance ip 
prices-will most fortunately afford a fair profit to 
the producer, and thus with an immeribe crop he 
reaps a high price—which fortunate combination 
is all that is wanted to ensure a sound ondonvfor 
" e prosperity. 

This fall the western Stated are not only pecu¬ 
liarly fortunate in their large crops, but also ih ac¬ 
quiring intelligence of the late rife before the 
whole crop was in second hands. 

The following table, which we find in the N. 
Y. Herald, affords material for reflection, as ex¬ 
hibiting the variations in our crops arising from 
the caracter of the season* 

The production of grain in the United Statea 
for four years, according to the returns issued 
from the office of the Commissioner of Patents, 
has been as annexed: 

WaNTity or eiuift naown nv thu&u. staves. 

1840. 1842. 1843. 1844. 

Bushels . Bushels . Bushels. Bushels * 
Wheat, 8438*372 *02,317,341 1(10,310356 95,6 r 7,000 

Barley, 4,161,504 3371383 3,230,721 3,627,000 

Oats, 123,071,341 150383317 145,029,666 172^47.009 

Rye, 18.645,567 20,7t 23 « 94,289381 2M5<\(0J 

Buckwheat, 7391,743 9,483,480 7,959,410 9,071,000 

Ind. Corn, 377331^76 441328346 494318.3.6 424,953,000 

Yet from the diversity of our soil, extent of 
country* and variety of climate, the word abuxo- 
ancx better expresea the garnering* in, of; every 
hfrvesb 

The amount of Indian corn raised, eeeflw 
* matter of- wonderment. The. half starved 39 - 

* * .j 
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endives of Europe ftaay well look at those re- 
toms with glistening eyes, for it affords twenty- 
two bushels of corn alone for every man, woman 
and child in this, country. Indian corn will 
rarely bear exportation, and therefore but little is 
carried abroad. It is nearly all consumed at 
home. Our cattle enjoy an abundance of that 
food which would be deemed a luxury in Eu¬ 
rope. Such is the prolific fertility of our soil and 
and the extent of production under the competi¬ 
tion of freeman. 

Egypt was once called the granary of the 
world, but America, in the extent of its wheat 
production as well as the production of its quali¬ 
ty, will throw into the shade even the fables of 
Herodotus. 


To Readers. 

No 1 of an interesting series of “ Recollections 
of the last sixty years,” being a narrative refer¬ 
ring principally to the actual condition of things, 
and progress of events, in the west during that 
period, is this day published in the Advertiser, 
and will be followed by other numbers from the 
same pen. The writer is John Johnston , Esq., of 
Piqua, well known and highly appreciated in the 
community as a mail of integrity and capacity, 
and who in the oharacter of Indian agent, which 
he sustained fof many years to the United States, 
has had means of becoming conversant with 
many interesting facta in the history and con¬ 
dition of those tribes who formerly inhabited 
the great State of Ohio*.the Delawares, Shawa- 
ftese and Wyandots. 

I anticipate valuable materials for the future 
historian in the correspondence of Mr. J. 


Anecdote of Napoleon. 

Bonaparte, having made a visit to an aqueduct, 
prepared for his return to Suez: it was a dark 
night when he reached the coast. The Bow of 
the tide had begun, and it was proposed to en- 
'camp and spend the night on the shore, but Bo¬ 
naparte refused; he called the guide, and com 
manded him to lead the way. The guide, con¬ 
founded by an order from a person whom the 
Arabs regarded as a prophet, mistook the ford, 
and the passage was lengthened by about half an 
hour. They.nwflre scarcely half way, when the 
waves of the flowing tide began tb rise round the 
legs of the bette*—the rapidity of the swell on 
the coast was great—the darkness hindered them 
from seeing^ the distance they had yet to go. 
General CafiareUi, whose wooden leg prevented 
him from hohhngfirrainthe saddle, cried out for 
assistance. The cry was deemed a signal of dis¬ 
tress; the little caravan wqs instantly thrown into 
disorder; everybody fled his own way. Bona¬ 
parte alone continued trahquilly to follow his 
guide. Still the water rose, hie. horse became 
frightened, and, refused to advance—the position 


was terrible; the least delay was death. One ot 
the guides, remarkable for his great height and 
Herculean strength, leaped into-the sea, tooklktf 
General on his shoulders, and, holding fast bf 
the horse’s tail, carried Bonaparte like a child^ 
In a few minutes the water rose to his arm-pits* 
and he began tor lose his footing; the Sea rose? 
with frightfut rapidity; five minutes more, and 
the fortunes of the world would have been 
changed by the death of a single man. Suddenly 
the Arab shouted, he felt he touched the shore; 
the guide, quite exhausted, fell upon his knees—* 
the General was saved at the moment his strength 
was gone. 

On how little more than a thread the destinies 
of Europe for thirty years, depended at tha| 
moment. 


Powers’ Greek Slave. 

A foreign correspondent of the N. Y. Mirref, 
who has seen the work of Powers, thus eloquent* 
ly writes:— 

I have seen it—and I want words to expresp 
my admiration. It is so beautiful, so true, so 
chaste. The treatment of the subject, too, is ad« 
mlrable in detail. The figure, you are aware, is 
that of a young female; her manacled hands re¬ 
veal her enthraled condition. She is a slave! 
while the classic lineaments of her calmly beattT 
tiful f^ce, and the adjuncts of her Greek cap and 
drapery—arranged to form the support of the 
figure—delicately but intelligently annonnce4 
that she is the daughter of 

The clime of the unfortunate brave 
Whose land, from plain to mountain cave, 

Was freedom’s home or glory’s gravel 

The figure itself is unencumbered with drapery; 
the position is easy, natural, unrestrained; the 
face thoughtful, unimpassioned, (perhaps too calm 

_that is, one might say so, if determined to find 

tome exception,) the limbs exquisitely moulded, 
perfectly proportioned, displaying the perfection 
of female beauty in its greatest delicacy, without 
the slightest nuance of grossness. The disposal 
of the slight chain is most happily conceived an$ 
executed, and materially assists the sentiment 
of pudeur that pervades the codiposition. Indeed, 
the figure seems to breathe an atmosphere of pu¬ 
rity, and to be surrounded by a halo of virgin in*- 
nocence; and ( you gaze on the charms that tJ\e 
artist’s hand has revealed with feelings of rev¬ 
erence and admiration, unmixed with a thought of 
earthly passion. All the world acknowledges the 
sculptor’s triumph. 


Beauty of Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati is proverbially dean in its tte eete 
and avenues; a thing greatly helped by the feet 
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that it is stated upon hilly ground, which give 
the streets a rapid descent for water. In its gen¬ 
era! aspect it so strikingly resembles Philadelphia 
that in some ps&ts of the city I could almost be¬ 
lieve myself there. Some Quaker angels seem 
to have clubbed together, and by their united 
strength, taken! up the old city of Brotherly Love, 
and, bearing it over the tops of the Allfcghanies, 
to have deposited it, joyfully, on the banks of the 
Ohio, in the very midst of the rich soil of 
“ Symmes’ Purchase.** There she sits, in new¬ 
born majesty, “ apparent queen.** To a staid 
and moderate European politician the thing 
would seem a miracle. Here is a beautiful city, 
of nearly a hundred thousand inhabitants, where 
but fifty years ago nothing was to be seen but 
boon Nature** wild luxuriance of wood and soil 
and stream. It is such a transmutation as can 
J>e witnessed nowhere but in our beloved land; 
and the more one contemplates it the more will a 
Sanguine spirit be inclined to cty — 

“ Visions of glory! spare my aching sight; 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul!” 

flaw tttf and Gazetteer of the United States* 

Messrs. Sherman & Smith of New York, have 
recently published one of the best maps of the 
United States, as Well as the largest, in use, be¬ 
ing seventy-two by eighty-four inches. The 
agent, Mr. Moulton, is offering it to our citizens, 
fend I can recommend it accordingly. 

This Map is accompanied by a new and valua¬ 
ble Gazetteer of the United States. If the ably 
Condensed article refering to Cincinnati be a fair 
specimen of the book at large, as I presume it to 
be, this volume will prove a valuable topographi¬ 
cal dictionary for general use. 

Ctottlyig to the Fine* 

Every one has heard the anecdote of Dr. 
Franklin, who when traveling upon a raw and 
gusty day, stopped at a tavern, and found the 
bar-room fire entirely pro-occupied by a set of 
village loafers, who could not budge an inch, in 
the way of civility to a stranger. He called for 
a peek of oysters for his horse, and when the un¬ 
mannerly cube all went to the stable to witness 
the novel spectacle of a horse eating oysters, the 
doctor selected a comfortable place at the fire “ to 
roast his oysters and warm himself.** Of course 
the horse didn't eat the oysters, but the doctor did . 
About as good a story is told in the Spirit of the 
Times, of a captain in the recruiting service at 
the west, where -were a lot of loungers, and no 
one offered him a seat. Knowing every thing 
ubOut the grocery he went behind the counter, 
and seizing a keg marked “ powder,** threw it 
upon the fire exclaiming, “ Gentlemen, it’s my 
opinion that we’ve lived long enough.” The 
Why they evacuated the premises wasn’t slow. 
Of count the keg was empty. 

/ Tea aad Teast* 

One day last week the London Dock Company,* 
at the opening of their new range of tea-ware- 
hooset, gave a party to ""the tea division of the 
mercantile interest of London. The “ usual 


i toasts” were given on die Occasion; a’hd tktns^ky 
no doubt, these toasts were, so to speak, butter* 
ed, we believe that they were not exactly that de¬ 
scription of toast which is “ usually given” at 
tea. On the health of Souchong being proposed, 

Souchong (through his representative) decla¬ 
red that he had never risen—in the market or 
anywhere else—under circumstances so flatter¬ 
ing as the present, He had been often drunk; 
though he was never either tipsy himself, nor the 
cause of intoxication in others; for his was the 
draught that cheered but not inebriated. Around 
him were the merchant princes of London; though 
he must regret the absence of one who was at 
once a merchant prince and a merchant tailed. 
He felt that he had now been on bis legs lobg 
enough, and could only return his best thanks tor 
the honour that had been done him. 

Gunpowder felt himself ready to explode with 
gratitude for the distinction which had just been 
confered upon him. He hoped to continue to 
give satisfaction—in a friendly way: he was ndt 
that gunpowder that feared to be superceded, by 
steam: he respected steam for its connection with 
boiling water—which was his element. It was 
his boast to load the caddies, and hot the can¬ 
nons, of his country. Allied as fie trusted ever 
to be, with the milk Of human kindness and the 
sugar of free labour, it should ever be his aim to 
promote universal peace. 

Green Hyson, in acknowledging the compli* 
ment that he had jnst received, would notice with 
pride an epithet which had been applied to him. 
He had been called evergreen: he felt thus asso¬ 
ciated with the laurel; and if the laurel bound the 
poet’s temples, he had often to boast of stimula¬ 
ting the poet’s brain: he was aware that it hatf 
been insinuated that be was hostile to the nervous 
system; this was a calumny and he took that 
public opportunity of making the assertion. 

Young HysOn, after the eloquent speech Just 
made by his brather, would merely express Ms 
thanks. Hs was unaccustomed to public speak¬ 
ing; his experience beibg limited to the silent 
spouting of * the kettle. 

“ The Genuine Leaf ” having been proposed— 

A stranger rose to respond. He claimed the 
appellation Which had just been mentioned: hfe 
was the British Leaf. ( Indignantpr}* of “Tun 
him out. 1 ") 

A scene of indescribable confusion here ensued, 
amid which the pretender was expelled from the 
room. Order having at length been festered, 
harmony resumed her sWay, and several senti¬ 
mental and comic songs having beqn sung, tbs 
company separated at an advanced hour.— Punch. 


New gwhni Wd s dy. 

Wallaldol Wallaloe! 

Love white' man and emt him toe! 

Stranger white, but that no matter! 

Brown man fat, but white man fatter! 

Put him off hot Stone arid bake him! 

Crisp and crackling soon We*U make Mis! 
Round and round the.dainty. goes;— 

Eat his fingers! eat his toes! 

His body shall our palates tickle! 

Theti Wfc’ll put his head in pickle; 

CHORUS. 

On the White man dide add top, 

Whet our teeth and eat him up. 
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BY J. JOHNSTON, EsQ., of Ptqua . 

After the peace with the Indians, and after I 
became agent for many of the tribes, hiy ac¬ 
quaintance \yith their distinguished meh Was of 
long continuance, and in many cases highly in¬ 
structing and interesting. The following are the 
names of some, which Sifter a lapse of more than 
forty years now occur to my mind:—of the 
Delawares, Kithtuleland or knderson, the prin¬ 
cipal chief, a half-breed, the son of Mr. Ander¬ 
son by a Delaware woman, who resided prior to 
the Revolutionary War, below Harrisburg, on 
the Susquehanna, and who gave name to the 
ferry, long within my remembrance, called “ An¬ 
derson’s ferry.** This chief was a very dignifi¬ 
ed man in character and appearance, upwards of 
six feet high, well proportioned; a man of great 
benevolence and goodness; of excellent under¬ 
standing, but trot a public speaker; was greatly 
beloved by his people. In 1823, he must have 
been about sixty years old. In pursuance of 
treaty stipulations with the United States, I re¬ 
moved the whole Delaware tribe, consisting of 1 
twenty-four hundred souls, to their new home 
southwest sf Missouri rivet, near the mouth of 
tbe Kansas, in the years 1822 and 23, Such is 
the fate 4 of this once war-like and powerful tribe, 
that there Were many persons among them in the 
years mentioned who were born and raised with¬ 
in thirty mites*'off Philadelphia, and who have 
gone at our bidding into the far west. There no 
doubt they will communicate to the wild tribes 
cf that country the overreaching craft, cunning, 
and deceit of the white man. I will give an in- 
itanfce to shew that the Indians are capable of 
performing some of the highest acts of humanity 
and magnanimity. During the last war, the 
pelawates claimed and received the protection of 
tbe United States. The tribe were committed to 
my keeping during the war of 1813. C. M., a 
plain country farmer, came to my house at Up¬ 
per Piqua to see his benefactor, the chief Ander- 
aon. This man then resided two hundred miles 
below Cincinnati, near the Ohio river, and his 
*nly erraqdwas to return his acknowledgments 
t« the ag»d apd humane chief who had once spa¬ 
red the l}ves and property of himself and family. 
It appeared that he was emigrating to the west, 
wil792, on the Ohio river, in a Kentucky boat; 
that near the mouth of the Scioto, a number of 
Indians, who afterwards proved to be Delawares, 
pursued him in canoes and finally got before 
him, so that escape was impossible. He did not 
all fire on the Indians, and this doubtless con¬ 
tributed to his ultimate escape; but making a 
■rirtue of necessity, turned his boat to the shore 
and landed among the Indians. Himself and ail 
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his people were immediately taken out and coil* 
ducted prisoners over some hills to the camp 
where was Anderson and other head men. The 
prisoners being seated and C. M. interrogated 
through an interpreter, aftef a warm discussion 
among the Indians, the chief, Anderson, informed 
the white people they were at liberty to depart 
with their boat and all it contained; and cau* 
tioned them to be on their watch further down, 
as there were other Indians waylaying the river, 
who would certainly murder and rob them it 
they fell into their hands. They found every 
thing in the boat as they had left it, and after di¬ 
viding liberally their stock of provisions with the 
Indians, they put off with light hearts and many 
thanks to their uncouth benefactors, and reached 
their place of destination in safety. The head of 
this family hearing that Anderson and his people 
were stationed at Piqua, in the war of 1812, came 
a long journey of over two hundred miles to see 
and thank his benefactor. The interview took 
place in my then “Log Cabin,** and in my 
presence. At our treaty with the Delawares, in 
1817-18, at my instance a pension of one dollar 
a day was settled upon Anderson, which he con* 
tinued to receive during his life. The second 
chief of ttye Delawares was Lapauehlie, a faty 
blooded Indian', also a very large, fine looking 
man. At the treaty above mentioned, a pension 
of fifty cents a day was settled on him, during 
his life. These two chiefs died since their remo¬ 
val westward,—both beloved and popular men of 
the Bhawanese, There was Kituwekasa or 
Blackhoof, the principal chief, a great orator, 
small of stature—died at Wapaghkonetta, Allen 
county, Ohio, at the age of more than one hun* 
dred years, some time before the tribe emigrated 
westward. He was probably in more battles 
than any living man in his day. His first great 
afiair was at the defeat of Braddock. He was 
born in Florida, and his nation being the most 
restless and warlike, was a continual thorn in 
the side of the Southern English Colonies, war¬ 
ring against them continually. They hovered 
along the frontiers of the Carolines and Virginia, 
until they entered Pennsylvania, givingnames to 
several of the rivers and places within that prov¬ 
ince and Maryland. The other chiefs of this 
tribe, we the Shemenetoo or the Snake, Biaseka 
or the W olf, Lola way or Pern*. Tecumtba was 
of this tribe, but not a chief, until he threw off 
the authority of his nation and became the chief 
of a banditti, for his followers at Tippecanoe 
were composed chiefly, if not altogether, of out¬ 
laws from all the surrounding tribes. His father 
was a renowned chief, and killed in a fort at the 
mouth of Kanawha, before the Revolutionary 
War, linger the,»foilowing circumstances:—the 
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Indian chiefs were invited to a truce by the com- 
fnending officer, when a soldier crossing the 
Kanawha river to shoot tnrkies, was waylaid by 
some Indians, killed and scalped. His comrades 
going over and finding the body, returned enra¬ 
ged, rushed into the fort, and despite of the en¬ 
treaties and authority of their officers, fell on and 
murdered the ambassadors of peace, leaving not 
one of them alive. This, with other cases of 
atrocity, which has been related to me by the In¬ 
dians, Was assigned as a cause for the deep rooted 
hatred which Tecumtha always manifested to¬ 
wards our race. His feelings were so intense on 
this head that he often said he never looked upon 
the face of a white man without being horror 
struck or feeling his flesh creep. Although he 
was unquestionably a true patriot and brave man, 
it is nevertheless a fact that in the first fight he 
was engaged in with the Kentuckians, on Mad 
river, he ran away, leaving his brother, wpunded, 
to take care of himself; but was never known to 
flinch afterwards. He was undoubtedly among 
the great men of his race, and aimed at the inde¬ 
pendence of his people by a union of all the In¬ 
dians north and south, against the encroach¬ 
ments of the whites- Had he appeared fifty years 
sooner he might have set bounds to Jhe Anglo- 
§sxon race in the west: but he came upon the 
stage of action too late—when the power and re^ 
sources of the Indians were so much impaired 
and weakened as to render them unable to effect 
auy thing against their powerful neighbours. 
This celebrated man was about five feet ten 
inches in height, square, well built form for 
strength and agility; about forty eight or fifty 
years old when he fell at the battle of the 
Thames, during the last war. Tecumtha signi¬ 
fied in English, a wild cat or panther crouching 
ready to spring upon its prey. The Shawanese 
successively inhabited in Ohio, the country on 
the Scioto at Chillicothe. and Old Town, the 
Mad river country at Zanesfield, Bellefontaine, 
Urbana and Springfield, the Great Miami at 
Staunton, Lower and Upper Piqua. From the 
latter place they were routed by the Kentucki¬ 
ans, when they took refuge on the Auglaize and 
Hog Ureek, extending their settlements down as 
low as Defiance. Latterly they had chiefly con¬ 
gregated at and Hear Wapaghkonetta, twenty- 
nine miles north of Piqua, from whence they 
finally emigrated southwest of Missouri in 1826 
and 1833. The Shawanese were divided into 
four tribes, viz, the Chillicothe, Meqnochake, 
Piqua and Kiscopokee. Tecumtha was of the 
last named tribe, and on accoont of their rest¬ 
less, warring propensities, this tribe numbered 
very few fighting men when they left Ohio. 
The prophet. Elsquatawa, was»a twin brother of 


Tecumtha, a imin'void of talent or nrfrit,'* 
brawling, mipchievous Indian demagogue. 

Ladies’ Fair. 

This vs the season of fairs: And I am desired 
to say to my readers that the ladies belonging to 
the Central Presbyterian Church, will continue 
for a night or two more yi the basement of the 
church edifice, on Fifth street, between Plum 
and Western Row,'the Fair for the sale of use¬ 
ful and fancy articles, which was opened last 
evening, the 23d inst. They rely on the lib¬ 
erality of their neighbours and friends in purcha¬ 
sing the avails of their industry, to furnish means 
for the payment of sundry debts, contracted in 
their department of the church enterprise. I 
trust to behold there the usual complement of 
bright eyes and happy faces appropriate to the 
season and the scene. “ The Christmas Guest,” 
I suppose will make its reappearance and two or 
three curiosities exhibited of great local interest. 
One of these is the original list of subscriptions 
to the erection of the oldest permanent house of 
worship here—the First Presbyterian Chufth,on 
Main street. Here maj 7 be seen the autographs 
of the early settlers whose liberality put up that 
building contributions, in which shame the public 
spirit of the present age. Some of them yet sur¬ 
vive in the midst of the community which they 
have aided to build up, and .it is right that the 
inhabitants of Cincinnati should know who those 
are to whom they are thus indebted. 

Lastly, I take occasion to say that some spe¬ 
cimens of that fine bread which attracted so i) 
much admiration last week at my office, will be 
offered for exhibition and taste, to those who, 
have not yet enjoyed that luxury. I am deter¬ 
mined that the citizens of this plaoe shall learn 
what flour ought to be and can be made fo bfr. 

A Relic of Revolutionary Rays. v 

The following letter, published now for the 
first time, was written by Gen. M’Bougal to 
Judge Goforth of New York, afterwards one of 
the first settlers of Columbia:. 

Frsn Kill, February 7th, 1786.’ 
My Dear Sir :•—This will inform^ ybu that I 
have been at quarters here, since the 6th of‘De* 
cember last, in order, to get rid of an'old rcwn- 
plaint of the stone. The symptoms have so far 
yielded to medicine, as to render them mere 
tolerable than they were. 

I have seen the report of the committee of the 
convention of Massachusetts Bay of a constitu¬ 
tion to be offered the people for their approbafion. 

Fron* some sentences in it, I think they have 
not wholly lost sight of an establishment. I ow 
inclined to believe this was occasioned their 
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thread ©flhe clergy; for if the convention decla¬ 
red against such a measure, they would exert 
themselves to get a negative put on it. when it 
should be proposed to the people. But indepen¬ 
dent of this subject, I think the people will not 
approve of it, or any other form, which gives 
energy to the government or social security to 
the people. To give security to a people in the 
frame of a government, they must resign a por¬ 
tion of their natural liberty for the security of 
the rest. There is a large county in that state 
that will net suffer a court of justice to sit to do 
anybusiness. These very people have become 
so licentious that they have taken flour by force 
ofarms from a magistrate in this state, who was 
retaining it here according to law to supply the 
army, which has beeu frequently distressed for 
the want of that article. From this specimen 
you may form a judgment what kind of consti¬ 
tution will suit, that people. There is a great 
deal of good sense among them; but I have my 
doubts of its having effect in the frame of gov¬ 
ernment. 

I want some small articles from your town. 
I shall he much obliged to you to inform me 
how much higher dry goods are than they were 
before the war for hard money? What can the 
i best leather breeches be bought for in like specie? 

Your old subaltern is well. 

I wish to hear from you by post on the subjeet 
of my request as soon as possible. 

I am* dear sir, y our humble ser*t, 

ALEX. M’DOUGAL. 

| Judge W. Goforth, New York. 

Ice. 

Iti* some alleviation of the hardship to which 
?0 are exposed for a few weeks of paying double 
| price for fuel, that the same cause, the intense 
fcoezipg during the last fifteen days* has furnish¬ 
ed our ice houses with abundant supplies of ice, 
mine of it twelve inches thick. The article will 
beplenty and cheap next season without doubt, 
bringing a wholesome article of the comforts, if 
not luxuries of life* within the reachof all classes. 


Our Ancestors. 

Statistics rare considered by many persons as 
dry subjects. But they serve to shed light and 
®licit4ruth on many topics, which they illustrate 
distinctly by means of facts and figures. 

It is a common prej udice to suppose that extrav- 
g&nce and luxury are of modern date. Hence 
our grandfathers and grandmothers are usually 
contrasted with their descendants as paragons of 
economy and thrift I propose to set this matter 
on a different basis, by showing thet fashion and 
laxnry are the same in all ages, whdn the means 
•f expenditure am alike. 


An account of disbursements more than one 
hundred years ago, on behalf of a lady residing 
in New England, niece of Sir John Sherburne, 
formerly Governor of Nova Scotia, has been 
handed to me in the original manuscript. It is a 
great curiosity throughout, although my extracts 
must be brief. For convenience sake, vl have 
thrown the amounts into dollars and cents, al¬ 
though kept in pounds, shillings and pence. 

One satin dress, nineteen yards, with four 


yards flounce. 

One piece fine lawn, 

One silk petticoat, - 
One fan—mounted, 

Bill of lace per particulars, 
One pair silk shoes, 


$533 00 
113 50 
150 00 
26 00 
484 33 
35 6T 


One full suit rich brocade, eighteen yards , 666 67 
Two very rich brocaded night gowns, 600 00 
One long cloth riding hood, - - 166 *67 

One sett yellow moreen bed curtains, 443 50 
One sett crimson do complete, 250 00 
One pair sconces, - - - 312 67 

Two sconce glasses, - - - 186 67 

One pair stays, - 60 00 

Three yards fine crimson, $12 50, - 37 50 


$4066 13 

It will hardly surprise my readers after peru¬ 
sing this specimen, to learn that the bill or run¬ 
ning account, of which the above is part, was 
£9023, 17s. and 10 d. t which at $3 33—the New 
England six shillings to the dollar—more thai^ 
thirty thousand dollars! 

The account to be sure, ran for several years 
—like all such bills—without settlement, or in^ 
deed payment in whole, or in, part. Suqh a 
woman is indeed of more value than pearls ojj 
rubies. 

I have growled at having to buy ten yards for 
a dress; but “eighteen 5 * or “nineteen** yards 
leads all things. I suppose this wps the era of 
hoops. 

I trust when my New York exchanges copy 
this precious document, that the ladies there wba 
have been teasing their husbandsfor “ those fif* 
teen hundred dollar shawls ” will send me a vote, 
of thanks to encourage my further explorations 
into the past. ; 


Powers, the Sculptor. 

A literary friend handed us yesterday the fol¬ 
lowing extract of a letter he has just received 
from Powers, the American Sculptor, now at' 
Florence. We gladly give it to cur readers as a 
matter of interest: T 

“The death of Mr. Carey grieves me more 
than I can tell, or you would perhaps believe, 
and what adds to my grief Slid makes the cir¬ 
cumstances still more md to.me, ia^.that the bust' 
of “Proserpine,** upon which I hs^d, spent so, 
Wuch pains and itfme, arrived too late to be seen 
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by him. I did my best to have It done sooner, 
but the difficulty of procuring workmen to ex¬ 
ecute to a certain extent , my works, has all along 
perplexed me. There are plenty of them, but I 
find but few of them capable of performing pre¬ 
cisely what I wish them to do. Besides I had 
previously commenced another for Mr. Carey 
which I had laid aside, mainly because it had no 
basket attached to it. 

** My Slave has proved more successful in Eng¬ 
land than I had ever hoped for. I have already 
orders for three copies of it—and lately have re¬ 
ceived an order for an original work —a female 
gtatue -—the subject left entirely to my own choice. 
One of these orders is from America, the others 
from England. I am now engaged on a bust 
of Princess Demidoff, a daughter of Jerome Bo¬ 
naparte. She has a very handsome face, and I 
am taking much pains with it. Her husband de¬ 
sires me to make his bust also. I have quite as 
much work therefore as I can do. 

The daguerreotypes all failed, although I made 
many trials. The marble is too white for the pro¬ 
cess, it burns up the surface before the shadows 
have time to take effect. I gave two or three of 
them to Mr, Lester, but the impressions were so 
false that they would not admit of being engra¬ 
ved. I intend soon to have a careful drawing 
made, both of that and my second Eve, and if 1 
succeed better, I shall send copies to you. At 
all events I shall not forget you. I hope soon to 
have it in my power to make a suitable return for 
kindness received. 

“With the best wishes for your welfare and 
happiness. I am sincerely and truly your friend, 
r HIRAM POWERS. 


manufacture of Boots and Shoes. 

Every day is adding to the variety, as well as 
extent, of our manufacturing operations. When 
I took the statistics in this line, for the census of 
1840, for Cincinnati, although the value of the 
leather annually manufactured in the place, was 
#335,000, yet at that period the entire consump¬ 
tion of leather here was for customers by the 
boot and shoemakers, and the amount of raw 
material beyond that demand was exported east, 
whence it came back to a great extent worked 
up into the cheaper qualities of ready made boots 
and shoes. 

Within the last three years a beginning and 
successful progress has been made in changing 
this course of things. L, Chapin & Co., who are 
now in active operation as wholesale boot and 
shoe manufacturers, at the corner of Elm and 
Second streets, made a commencement in this 
line in 1842, and^ there is no doubt, that in the 
course of ten years or less, not a pair of boots or 
shoes will be brought here of New England 
manufacture; and a high probability exists, that 
within a few years more we shall be supplying 
the very markets in which we now purchase, 

A brief statement of some of the operations of 
this firm will illustrate the subject Their manu¬ 
factory is twenty-five feet on. Elm, by one hun¬ 
dred feet on Second, street, and if four stories 


high, with convenient cellars and' attics' 

Their operations are in fine and coarse shoes and 
boots, principally the last. The leather, with 
the exception of a small portion of hemlock tan¬ 
ned soal, is all made in this city. They work 
up calf skins and upper leather yearly, to the 
value of $15,000, and require an annual supply 
of thirty-five thousand pounds of soal leatbei^ 
and twelve hundred dozen sheep 'Skins for their 
operations. They use up, during the samwpe- 
riod, three thousand pounds boot nails, three 
hundred bushels shoe pegs, and three hundred 
dollars worth of lasts. As their materials are all 
manufactured here, these facte exhibit the man¬ 
ner and extent to which this, as every other 
new branch of business embarked in here, aids 
existing manufacturing operations, or contrib¬ 
utes to the establishment of new ones. 

Every description of boots and shoes, as has 
been ascertained at this factory, ca* be made as 
cheap here as at the Eastward, and the finer 
kinds much cheaper; and the country merchant 
can buy always to better advantage in the west, 
not merely in the saving of traveling expenses 
and freight or carriage, but in the certainty of 
getting his goods almost at his door at a day’s 
notice, and of individuals within reach of re¬ 
sponsibility for the warns they manufactuse. 

Messrs. Chapin & Co. employ one hundred 
and seventy-five hands in the various branches 
of their business, principally journeymen; al¬ 
though a large share of the. rough work is done 
by boys, and the stitching and binding by women. 
It was pleasant to me to learn that'one beneficial 
result of this enterprise has been to find employ¬ 
ment for the poor and the destitute. I was re- 
fered to a case where a woman with three boys 
earned in this business three dollars a week, and 
each of the boys three more; and of another in 
which an elderly man, who was out of employ¬ 
ment when he came to Cincinnati, was now 
earning, with three or four children, twenty dol¬ 
lars per week. These are samples that em¬ 
ployment for our poor, is of more efficiency 
as well*as less bnrthensome to the commimity 
than the periodical efforts made tQ relieve distress 
in the community, "after it is rendered apparent. 

The firm is doing a business of $100,000 for 
the year. There is little doubt that its opera¬ 
tions for 1846 will enlarge fifty per cent. They 
now supply probably not more than onb twen¬ 
tieth of the boots and shoes sold in storesof that 
description in Cincinnati, their customers being 
dispersed over every part of the west. 
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Vuel, I On Monday last, Mr. Samuel Behresford 

The people of Cincinnati have been lately brought over from Bourbon county, Kentucky, 
taught, at some expense in acquiring the lesson, I eighteen head of beef cattle of a quality unsur- 
too, the importanoe of protecting themselves J passed to the number, in supplies of Christmas 
from imposition and extortion in the supply of | beef, heretofore. A remarkably fat Buffalo 
wood and coal for winter use. The scarcity of 
coal, when winter bursts upon us so unexpect¬ 
edly, because so early,vas the beginning of De¬ 
cember, has led to much suffering and privation, J up the rear. 

which it will be our own fault if we again en- | Fonr 9 f the finest and heaviest of the cattle, 
dure* To crown-our misfortune in this lirte, of t with the buffalo and a dozen of the mutton, will 
five coal boats which were on their way from I be disposed of at Messrs. Berresford’s long estab- 
the Meigs county mines to this place, four were * lished stalls in Lower Market sL, at to-day’s mar- 
sunk on the way, and the fifth, after landing* ket there. Finer or fatter meat has never graced 
here, has sinoe sunk, having been cut to pieces our stalls. One of our city epicures was noti- 
by ice. We are now consequently at the mercy J ced contemplating the display on Tuesday, who 
of the weather until a favourable change sends us 
further supplies. 

S. W. Pomeroy , agent' for the Meigs county 
mines, has made the public a liberal proposition I Mr. Berresford has bought a lot of twenty- 
for furnishing the coal wanted here by families, * three head of cattle from Gen. James Shelby, 
which I judge is for the interest of all to accept. I Fayette county, Ky., for $100 each, which he 
He offers to supply coal on subscriptions at ten j challenges to the world to surpass or even to 
cents per bushel, one half the price payable at 
the time of subscribing, and the residue on the 
delivery of the coal during the spring and sum¬ 
mer months ensuing. 

This is obviously so advantageous a bargain 
to coal purchasers, as to invite general accept- and a half inch chamber suction fire engine, and 
wee, and I learn that subscriptions have already inquiring its destination, learned that it had been 
been made for the article, not rfnly for family built for the City of Frankfort, Kentucky; but 
tod office uses, but from the smaller mannfac- left on their hands, the citizens having had a 
turers also, who are persuaded that this is the larger one built in leiu of it at their establish- 
cheapest mode of supplying themselves. ment. It struck me that it might suit fora 

One of the most favourable aspects of this ar- place of two or three thousand inhabitants who 
nmgements to me is, that it will create a supply might be tempted to protect themselves in thin 
in due season, for those will attend to getting way from the ravages of fire, to which this sea- 
Iheir coal in time, when they have half paid for son of the year exposes the community, if they 
it, that could not be depended on thus to provide knew that an engine could be procured without 
for their families, if that motive did not secure delay. With this view I state that it can be got 
their punctuality. And whatever amount of coal at a fair price, under guarantee of its power and 
ifl thus disposed of withdraws just so mauy buy- efficiency. Such of my exchanges as reside in 
era from the regular coal market, and to that ex- towns needing an engine of such dimensions as 
tent protects the rest of the community. may be readily worked by twenty or twenty-five 

_ hands will do well to notice this for the benefit 

Beef. of their neighbours. 

The splendid beef offered for sale in our mar- - "" 

ket is continually stimulating fresh efforts from Sugar Crop of liouisiann. 

those engaged in the business to rival and surpass It must always be a matter of deep interest to 

previous efforts, in this line, and no expence our community to know the state of supply of 
•wins spared to' secure the finest beef in the this article, which habit has rendered a necessary 
world for our citizens. I refered last week to of life. I have made the following synopsis of 
the fine bullock and heifer exhibited by Messrs, the subject from late and authentic communica- 
Wsuder Butcher , which have been since sold tions to the press and to- the Treasury Depart- 
it their stalls in Fifth Street Market, objects ment, from responsible sources. ( 

of admiration to the spectators, many whom In 1828, there were three hundred and eight 
wevestraBfsfsto -the city, aud have never seen sugar plantations in Louisiana, valued at thirty- 
Ktek beefat home. four millions of dollars. In 1830, the estates had 


equal. 

Fire Engine. 

I noticed by calling at Messrs. Paddock & 
Campbell’s a few days since, an elegant new six 


aiier gazing at it awnne, turned away irom tno 
spectacle, feeling the water springing to his 
mouth and eyes. 


heifer also contributed a part of the procession 
through our streets, and one hundred and eight 
extra fat sheep of the Bakewell breed, brought 
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Increased to six hundred and ninety-four, and 
the capital employed was estimated at fifty mil¬ 
lions of dollars. The plantations are now—1845 
—twelve hundred and nine. 

The last year’s crop, was, as may be infered 
from this synopsis, a very heavy one, and it is 
supposed the coming one will not fall short of it. 

Seventy-two sugar mills and engines were put 
up the current year in Louisiana, from N. York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Louisville, and Cincin¬ 
nati, principally from the last, the number manu¬ 
factured hfere for that market being precisely 
forty-eight—two-thirds of the whole. 

There will be one hundred and thirty-two put 
pp the ensuing season; supplied as follows:— 
New York 10, Louisville 10, New Orleans 15, 
Pittsburgh 25, Cincinnati 72; more than one 
half being from our own establishments. 

Importance of Right Emphasis. 

A stranger from the country, observing one of 
Carpenter’s Roller Counting-House Rules , lifted 
it, and enquiring the object, was answered—** It 
is a rule for counting houses.” Too well bred, as 
he construed politeness, to ask unnecessary ques¬ 
tions, he turned it over and over, and up and 
down repeatedly, and at last, in a paroxysm of 
baffled curiosity, enquired—“ How in the name 
of nature, do you count houses with this?” 

There is another good story on the subject of 
emphasis. “ Boy,” said a visitor at the house of 
a friend to his little son, “ step over the way and 
see how old Mrs. Brown is?” The boy did the 
errand, and on his return reported that Mrs. 
Brown did not know how old she was, and that 
wtko said he might find out by his own learning. 

Cotton and Wool Cards machines. 

There are few inventions more remarkable 
than Amos Whittemore’s machine for making 
cotton and wool cards. 

A correspondent of the Concordia Intelligen¬ 
cer,who lately visited the great factory at West 
Cambridge, built by this inventor and still in op¬ 
eration, writes as follows:—“ Whittemore’s ma¬ 
chine for making cotton and wool cards has 
saved to the world an amount of manual labour, 
which places him among the greatest benefactors 
of his race. When the circumstances of the in¬ 
ventor are considered, the machine appears a 
most remarkable creation of native genius, and 
is an extraordinary instance of a mind undrilled 
by education, unaided by science, and v unpracti- 
ced even in mechanical labour, eliminating a 
series of the most complicated and beautiful com¬ 
binations known to us in mechanics. On be¬ 
holding its rapid, delicate, and almost incredible 
operations, one can scarce avoid the impression 
that the inventor has created something more 
than a machine}—that he has given it volition 
MkhtttteUigette. There being a factory in the 
vtifofSrtoilt by the inventor still in operation, 


we did not fail to pay it 'a visit. On entering’ 
the factory we beheld some twenty pf these ma¬ 
chines, each occupying a space of about four feet 
by twelve, at work in most industrious; activity, 
making a noise like the combined ticking of a 
thousand clocks, and moving by some invisible 
power, ahd acting apparently without any su¬ 
perintendence; for, at the moment of our en¬ 
trance there was no one in the apartment. One 
boy, we were told, could attend ten or. twelve 
machines; for there was little to be done, but to 
change the leather as the cards are completed. 
To describe the machine, is to me impossible;—I 
can only tell you some of theresnHsof-its opera¬ 
tions. A piece of leather, of the sixe of the card 
to be made, is inserted in two long clamps, that 
stretch it and hold it firm in the machine;—the 
wire is put on a reel, like a skein of yarn, and 
the end of it given to the machine, which is eet 
in motion by a small band, revolving over a 
drum moved by a small steam engine, in an 
apartment below, and in a few minutes the ac¬ 
tive little automaton completes, without any 
human agency, one of the finest card* used at 
Lowell, perfect and ready to be placed on the 
carder. The beauty and delicacy of its move¬ 
ments excel those of any machine I ever saw be¬ 
fore. After the leather is placed in the machine 
and the wire given to it, the first motion bring* 
up to the leather a curved head of a small iron 
snake, with a forked tongue, fine as the most 
delicate cambrick needle, with which it darts at 
the leather and perforates it;—in a wink* a pair 
of small fingers rise with a tooth in their hold and 
insert it in the scarce perceptible punctures made 
by the snake’s sting, and then disappear, and out 
darts again the reptile’s hfead;—when the wire' is 
inserted in the leather by the little digital nip¬ 
pers. The two prongs of the card tooth are 
straight, but the instant it is driven through the 
leather, a small hatomer, on the opposite side, 
gives it a slight blow, by which it is bent into its 
hook shape. The rapidity of these movements is 
so great when the machine is running at its usual 
speed as to render it difficult to follow them with 
the eye. I scarcely dare trust my memory to 
state the number of teeth it forms and inserts in 
a minute;—lam confident that it is as large as 
five hundred, and I believe it is almost as high as 
nine'hundred. To have any just Conception of 
this extraordinary nchievement of human inge¬ 
nuity, consider what wonderful precision, exact¬ 
ness and delicacy is required in a machine, first 
to form the fine tooth of the exact shape and size; 
then to perforate the leather and insert the 
pronged wire into the almost invisible holes. 
Each part, remember, is performed by succes¬ 
sive motions of independent parts of the machine, 
moving with a rapidity that inserts, say five 
hundred in a minute;—counting the motions of 
the hammer, the bending of the wire, the perfo¬ 
rations and insertion of the teeth, there are not 
less than two thousand independent, successive 
acts of the machine every instant 6f time that it 
is running. 

“ Incredible as it may appear, this machine of 
such beautiful combinations of varied, yet sim¬ 
ple movements, came forth at once perfect and 
complete L orn the brain and hand of the inven¬ 
tor. The first machine cast and built from his 
original model in wood, I saw in operation, and 
was told that it was as perfect as any one tn the 
factoryafter near forty years a*e*©f*ityM© im¬ 
provement has been suggested to<4he ecigih&l 
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vonpeptfon ~of file author of this ingenious and 
Wonderful piece ef mechanism. 

This fact will appear still more'surprising 
'wjien the history of the inventor is known, and 
the adverse circuinstances, which attehded his la¬ 
bours, are related. In early life he was extreme¬ 
ly poor. Amos Wbittemore, the inventor, was 
nt first a day labourer;—having an aptness for 
mechanical labour, he took up the humble em¬ 
ployment of an itinerant tinker; and for many 
yean supported a wife and increasing family by 
repairing “paus, cans, and the whole kitchen 
trade” •of the farmers in the regions about Bos¬ 
ton. As he advanced in mechanical dexterity 
and knowledge, he added a higher branch of the 
arts to his profession, ami became a cleaner and 
repairer of old clocks. He at last resigned the 
itinerant wagon, and took a shop in his native 
town of Cambridge, and put forth a shingle on 
which it was announced, “Watches and Clocks 
repaired here.” It was while engaged in this re¬ 
spectable mechanical trade, that he formed the 
first conception of his card machine. He was too 
poor to undertake the construction of it without 
aid, and no one could be found who had faith 
enough in his talents to risk an hundred dollars 
on the Boccess of the invention. After many 
discouraging efforts to obtain assistance, he en¬ 
tered into an agreement with a younger brother, 
who was labouring at “ the awl and last-” and it 
was stipulated that the latter should divide the 
amount of his weekly .earn! ugs, between his own 
and brother’s family, while Amos was employed 
in constructing his machine and putting it in op¬ 
eration; and if the invention proved valuable, tho 
two brothers Were to share equally the ad¬ 
vantages of the patent. It was difficult by the 
labonr of one man, to preserve two large families 
from suffering through a New England winter; 
but the machine slowly advanced, and hope sus¬ 
tained them in the struggle with want and pov¬ 
erty;—spring came and saw it almost completed; 
—summer arrived, and the lone labourer who 
bad been hidden from the world for six months 
in an old .obscure building, giving form and shape 
to the conceptions of his own brain, came forth with 
one of the most remarkable inventions of his age , 

<complete in all its parts, and so perfect in its opera¬ 
tions , that a child could perform the labour of 
fifty adults. When success had been made sure, 
aid was no longer reluctantly withheld. Patents 
were secured in this country, England, and 
France; and the rights to the use of the machine 
in Europe,-was sold for a sum sufficient to com¬ 
mence the business here, on a large scale. The 
demand in this country at that time, principally 
for hand cards, was immense, and the projector 
of the machine for setting the teeth, immediately 
commenced a machinery for the boards and han¬ 
dles for the ordinary domestic card; this he soon 
completed; and the whole process:bf construct¬ 
ing a card from the wire in the skein, and the 
unpuncturpd leather in the hide, and the board 
and handle from the rude block of wood, was done, 
by machinery, with the exception of nailing the 
leather on the boatd. 

“ The WkiUemores* instead of selling the right 
to the machine, retained a monopoly of the busi¬ 
ness in their own hands. The embargo having 
cteetfWbd soon after the establishment of their 
factory, and the wajr of 1812 succeeding the 
former event, people were forced into the use of 
hofoespun' and domestic manufactures, which 
greatly enhanced the, demand for cards;—and 


the families of the two brothers, who had often in 
former days looked forward with solicitude for 
means to procure an humble meal, began to roll 
in wealth, and adopt a style of magnificent and 
luxurious living. Before the expiration of their 
first patent, as a tribute of national gratitude,- 
and a reward of the extraordinary mechanical in¬ 
genuity displayed by the invention, Congress 
pussed a special act for renewing the patent for 
double the time for which they were then grant¬ 
ed. Soon after procuring this grant from tho 
country, the original patentees sold out their 
right to a stock company for a large sum and re¬ 
tired from all active pursuits, with an ample for¬ 
tune, and with the intention of passing the re* 
mainderof their lives in “otiumeum dignitate.” 

“But how often are the apparently surest 
prospects of life delusive; how dangerous is it for 
a man “ to say unto his soul, take thine ease;”— 
a mind that had displayed the most extraordinary 
powers of combination, and which, without 
claiming any new discovery in science, or the 
application of new powers, had excelled in me* 
chanical ingenuity, all the great inventors of the 
age, sunk into a lethargy, after it had lost it* 
accustomed stimulus to action, and its power* 
declined, till in a few years, the great inventor 
became a confirmed hypocondriac. The strangest 
idea he imbibed, and which became inveterately 
fixed in his mind, was that his legs had becaraw 
vitrified, and that these useful members of his 
person, had turned to glass. With this notion, 
irradically fixed in his head, he had two long 1 
narrow canes made and lined with downy cush~ 
ions in which he placed his legs, to secure them 
from injury; and it was his employment all day, 
seated in a recumbent position, und his leg in a 
horizontal position, with a long wand in his hand, 
to keep people at a respectable distance, and to, 
warn them not to approach incautiously his fra¬ 
gile limbs. Various oxpedients were adopted to 
remove the strange hallucination; but although 
his mind on all subjects not relating to his owni 
physical condition, was rational, yet on this point 
the dictates of reason, and the evidence of his 
senses were impotent to remove the false im¬ 
pression. Fear, nor joy, nor the most violent) 
passions could for a moment break the delusion;* 
—he could by no means be forced to use hi* 
limbs;—placed within the reach of the approach¬ 
ing tide, or surrounded by a conflagration, he* 
would drown or suffer the tortures of the stake,- 
rather than risk the integrity of his fragile limbs,, 
in an attempt to escape. Although the functions 
of the bodily organs were regular, his strength 
declined with the powers of his mind;—and with 
growing weakness, and aberrations of bis intel¬ 
lect, his fortune wasted away; and he died at last,. 
wi\hin eight years after he relinquished business, 
in a premature dotage, and with little more 
money than he bad at the commencement of his 
fbrtunate career;—and to the last breath of his 
life insisted that his legs were glass. 

“ Ilia broiber and partner after having well 
filled his pftrsr, Hfeeame afflicted with violent po¬ 
litical aspu^iloiiwjtfc the gratification of which his 
lack of o infest h n Was an insurmountable barrier 
in New England. Failing in the object of his 
ambition it the East, in r818iho went to Ken¬ 
tucky where, in that early perindVhe thought his** 
wealth would give him more ctn]£iteration.— 
Among the first acquaihtynces be mac]©, was: 
that of Prentice the celebrated abecnlnloi* in lands 
and produce, and who at one time con trolled.thei 
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"whole financial anti commercial operations of the 
‘community along the Ohio. Drawn into the 
jascinating toils of that arch intriguer, he en¬ 
trusted the management of his funds to his new 
friend,%who in one day stript him of every dollar 
he possessed, and within one year from the pe¬ 
riod of his departuae, he returned to Boston, with 
less worldly means than he had when he gained 
his daily bread by his awl and lapstone. 

“Some may censure the publication of these 
details of private life;—but as they relate princi¬ 
pally to a man whose character and fame has be¬ 
come a subject of history, and as they contain a 
moral for the government of our desires of 
wealth, and one for the employment of our phys¬ 
ical and mental powers, teaching us that idleness 
in age as well as youth destroys the strength and 
health of the strongest and noblest faculties. 1 
trust you will be excused for giving them to the 
world.” 


The Weather. 

We have had to Tuesday last, twenty-eight 
successive days which as an average of cold have 
had no parallel for the past in the Miami Val¬ 
ley. The thermometer has ranged during three 
of those mornings from two to six degrees below 
zero, and the average of cold during the whole 
period, must have been twelve to fifteen degrees 
below the freezing point. 1 place this on record 
for future comparisons. 


Popping the Question. 

We forgot where we met the following laconic 
example of “popping tjie question:” “Pray, 
madam, do you like buttered toast?” “ Yes, 
air.” “ Will you marry me?” The mode adopt¬ 
ed by an eccentric physician is almost as con¬ 
densed. A lady came to consult him. He pre¬ 
scribed and took his guinea. “ Madam,” said 
he, “ I wish to see you to-morrow. In the in- 
lerval, take the medicine here prescribed, and ere 
we meet again, made up your mind to give me 
^ plain ves or no to the question I now put to 
you. I am inclined to wed, not to woo. Will 
you allow me to lay out my fee in the purchase 
of your wedding ring?” 


* Tricking a landlord. 

• 1 lind the following in one of my exchanges:— 

“A man lived in a house between two black¬ 
smiths, and was disturbed by the noise they made. 
At last they promised to remove, on condition 
that he should give them an excellent dinner, 
which he readily agreed to do. When the prom¬ 
ised feast was ended, he asked them whither they 
intended to transfer their domicils. “Why,” 
answered one of them, “ my neighbour will re¬ 
move to my shop and I to his.” 

I can parallel this without going out of Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

A heavy property holder here had a tenant 
named Jones, who had been delinquent so long 
for rent, that the landlord in despair offered to 


forgive his arrears if he would remove. 1* W^y f 
the tenant observed that he would like to accom¬ 
modate his creditor, and that he had a house in 
view, but the owner required payment of tbs 
rent in advance. Rather than retain a tenant 
rent free, the landlord agreed to advance Mr. 
Jones the price of a month’s rent, giving him an 
uncurrent note at ten per cent, discount. In 
the evening when the landlord’s agent came ts 
report the day’s business and pay over bis re¬ 
ceipts, there was the identical note of ten dollars. 
The landlord it seems had paid him a premium to 
remove from one of his houses to another one. 


Poetry* 

The question is sometimes asked, what is tbs 
use of poetry? The noble sentiments so loftily 
and beautifully expressed in the following versei 
makes the blood coarse livelier through the veins, 
and animate the desponding and the weary Jh 
the good fight of faith. These stanzas are worthy 
the lyre of Robert Burns, whose spirit they 
breathe. They are from a late number of th# 
Dublin Nation . 

Our Fait*. 

The slave may sicken of his toil, 

And at his task repine— 

The manly arm will dig the soil 
Until it reach the mine; 

No toil will make the brave man quail? 

No time his patience try, 

And if he use the word “ to fail,” 

He only means—«“ to die.” 

What is a year in work like ours? 

The proudest ever planned— 

To atay Oppression’s withering powers? 

And free our native land! 

Oh! many a year were bravely past, 

And many a life well lost, 

If blessings such as these, at last, 

Were purchased at their cost! 

The seed that yields our daily bread 
Not for a year we reap, 

But when the goodly grain we spread. 

We hold foe labour cheap— 

Yet ere the winter’s snow appears, 

Must other seeds be sown, 

For man consumes foe golden ears 
As quickly as they’re grown. 


Not so the harvest Freedom yields, 
’Twill last for ages long, 

If those who till her glorious fields, 
Be steadfast, brave and strong; 
Shall we, then, hopelessly complain, 
Because its growth is slow, 
When thousands die before foe grain 
Is ripened, which they sow? 


jhabriga. 

At No-th Rend, on Tuesday, the lflth Of Pecember, by 
he Rev. Geo. W. Walker, Mr. John B. Row« to 
Margaret M. Silver, of that p*ace. 
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BeMllMtUn the Last Sixty £«u*.-No. 3. 

BY J. JOHNSTON, EsQ., of Piqua. 

The Wyandotts were a part of my agency 
also. They occupied the Sandusky country, the 
country of the river Huron, in Michigan, and a 
tract of land near Malden, in Upper Canada. 
Their principal chief was Tarhee or the Crane, 
who resided at Upper^Sandusky, where he died 
twenty-five years ago; and from the treaty of 
Greenville with Gen. Wayne, in 1795, was a 
steadfast friend of the government and people of 
the United States. About forty years ago this 
tribe contained twenty-two hundred souls, and 
in March, 1842, when as commissioner of the 
United States, I concluded with them a treaty 
of cession and emigration, they had become re¬ 
duced to eight hundred of all ages and both 
sexes. Before) the (Revolutionary War, a large 
portion of the Wyandotts had embraced christi* 
anity in the communion of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In the early part of my ageucy the 
Presbyterians had a mission among them at 
Lower Sandusky, under the care of Rev. Joseph 
Badger. The war of 1812 broke up this benevo¬ 
lent enterprise. When peace was restored the 
Methodists became the spiritual instructors of 
these Indians, and continued in charge of them 
until their final removal westward of Missouri 
river,'two years ago. The mission had once 
been in a very prosperous state, but of late years 
bad greatly declined, many of the Indians having 
gone back to habits of intemperance and heath¬ 
enism: a few continued steadfast to their Chris¬ 
tian profession. Of this number was “ Grey 
Eyes,” a regularly ordained minister, of pure 
Wyandott blood, a holy, devoted and exemplary 
Christian. This man was resolutely opposed to 
the emigration of his people, and was against me 
at every step of a long and protracted negotia¬ 
tion of twelve months continuance. I finally 
overcome all objections; on the last vote, more 
than ^two-thirds of the whole male population 
were found in favour of removal. The preacher 
had always asserted that, under no circumstances 
Would he ever go westward. His age was about 
forty-eight years; his character forbade any ap¬ 
proaches to tampering with him; and although I 
felt very sensibly his influence, yet I never ad¬ 
dressed myself to him personally on the subject of 
the treaty* but as soon as the whole nation in 
°pe» council, bad voted to leave their country 
and seek a new home far in the west, I sent an 
invitation to the preacher to come and dine with 
me and spend the evening in conversation; he 
came accordingly. I told him that in conse- 
qnence of his sacred character, I had abstained 
from using any means toJnfluence his course in 
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relation to the pending negotiation; that ihy 
business with him had no concealment; it was 
open, and communicated to all men, women and 
children; and as many of their white friends as 
desired to hear me in open council; that I came 
to them w^th the words of their great father, 
Harrison; and although the lips that first uttered 
these words were cold in death, still they were 
the words of truth—which all must acknowledge 
were for their present and future good; that in 
the treaty I was about to sign in a few more days 
with their chiefs, ample justice was done their 
whole nation, and this too as well on account of 
my own character as the character of him who 
had sent me to treat with them; that if he—the 
preacher “Grey Eyes”—was called to preach 
the gospel to his nation and race, it was his duty 
to go with them westward and do them all the 
good in his power; that in a few more years tho 
Indians would be all gone from Ohio and Michi¬ 
gan, and he well knew he could not, by reason 
of his ignorance of our language, minister to the 
Whites, and that it must therefore be evident to 
all that the Providence of God called loudly upon 
him to go westward with his people; and there 
administer as he had done to their spiritual and 
temporal wants. He replied that during the 
progress of the treaty, he had opposed me to the 
utmost extent of his power; that now the nation 
having decided by a large majority on selling 
their lands and removing to the west, he had de¬ 
termined on uniting his fate with it, and would 
prepare to go along and do all the good he could 
for his people. From this time forward the 
preacher and myself were very good friends. 
He frequently called and ate with me, on all 
which occasions I called on him for a blessing, 
which he pronounced in his own language, in a 
very devout and becoming manner. When I 
had brought my business with the Wyandotts 
to a close, and was on the point of leaving there, 
I sent for my good friend the preacher and gave 
him all my remaining provisions and stores, not 
of large amount, remarking to the Indians pres¬ 
ent, to prevent their being jealous, that their min¬ 
ister being the servant of Jesus Christ, devoting 
his time to the care of their souls and bodies, to 
the neglect of himself and family, it was ptoper 
therefore that I should provide for him as far as 
lay in my power: to which they very readily as¬ 
sented. The Wyandotts were always a leading 
tribe among the Indians of the Northwest: with 
them was the sacred fire deposited at Browns- 
town, Michigan; and here was the great council 
of the confederacy held and peace and war deci¬ 
ded upon in the war of 1812. The place was pol¬ 
luted with the spilling of blood in battle, and' jmb 
connsil could ever after be held there* 
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There is*'nothing in the history of the settle¬ 
ment and extension of the English and their de¬ 
scendants upon this continent so melancholy to 
the mind of the Christian and philanthropist as 
the case of the Indians, the primitive inhabitants 
and lords of the country. Since the first landing 
of the Europeans to the present day, hundreds of 
tribes of the natives have been swept away by the 
avarice, cupidity and vices of the white man, 
leaving.not a single individual to testify that they 
eve^ had an existence; and what is most disrepu¬ 
table in this matter to our race up to the present 
moment, not a single effectual attempt has been 
made by the English government during our 
Colonial vassalage, nor since the American revo¬ 
lution by the Congress and President of the Uni¬ 
ted States, to lay the foundation of a system to 
preserve the unhappy race of the red man from 
final extinction. All our plans have been di¬ 
rected to shifts and expedients to acquire their 
lands and push them further back, without in the 
least altering the tenure of their possession. The 
last story on our part was, go southwest of Mis-< 
souri and we will never call upon you for the 
cession of another acre. In reference to this 
very matter, in my farewell speech to the Wy¬ 
andotte, they were told that the white people 
loved land; it was their food; that they in the 
course of time might be called on in the west to 
sell the lands which I had assigned them by the 
treaty; but no matter who invited them to coun¬ 
cil for such a purpose, if it was the President him¬ 
self in person, to shut their ears and obey no 
such call; never for a moment entertain a propo¬ 
sition o£ the kind. If you do this you will be 
safe: if you once listen you are undpne, for the 
white man will overcome you with money and 
goods. Whatdowesee already? While I am 
writing this sheet we read that a deputation of 
the Potawatomies is on a visit to the President at 
Washington imploring him to put a stop to the 
demands made upon them to abandon their pres¬ 
ent homes; and yet it is but a few years, certain¬ 
ly not more than twenty, since those same Indi¬ 
ans left Indiana, the country near Chicago, and 
Michigan at our bidding, and to make room for 
our population. Is it any wonder that the Indi¬ 
ans cannot be civilized; and that all confidence 
on their part in our race is at an end? Seeing 
. that our avarice, overreaching and encroach¬ 
ments upon their homes has no limits, nothing 
can save them but a total change in our policy 
towards them. I had been officially connected 
with the Indian seiVice upwards pi thirty years 
and had reflected much upoi^ tl\eir deplorable 
'condition. The result was communicated many 
years ago to the men in power at Washington, 
through Gen. Joseph Vance, our then as at 
present representative in Congress. My plan 


was predicated upon the basis that without 
local government, adapted to the condition and 
wants of the Indians, and for their exclnsive aae 
and benefit, their race must perish. Nothing has 
since occurred to change that opinion, but much 
to confirm and strengthen it. 

A territorial government, under the authority 
of Congress, should be established over the Indi¬ 
ans to be composed of a Governor, Council and 
House of Representatives: the Governor to be 
appointed in the usual way by the President and 
Senate, the Council to be composed of the Indian 
agents for the time being, and the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives to be composed exclusively of per¬ 
sons elected by the various tribes, and in all cases 
to be Indians by blood, each member so elected 
and admitted to a seat to receive from the United 
States Treasury $2 or $3 per day for his attend¬ 
ance, and $2 or $3 per day for each thirty miles 
travel going to and returning from the seat of 
the Indian government, a delegate in Congress 
as a matter of course. A plan of the kind here 
^proposed, would gradually introduce among the 
Indians a knowledge of civil government and its 
blessings, and pave the way for their civilization: 
without something of the kind their race matt 
perish. That it is a sacred debt due to the primi¬ 
tive inhabitants of the land, froiy the representa¬ 
tives of the American people in Congress assem¬ 
bled, no rnan acquainted with the wrongs of the 
red man will attempt to deny. Connected with 
the providing a government for them, must be a 
solemn covenant on the part of Congress that no 
attempt shall ever be made to purchase or alienate 
any part of the Indian territory, and the total 
abandonment of the practice of removing com¬ 
petent and faithful, agents for political cause. 
The longer qn honest and competent ageat.isin 
office, the belter for both the government and the 
Indians. So mischievous in its effects has been 
this practice of removing men in . the Indian ser¬ 
vice, that I have known persons under Gen. Jack¬ 
son’s administration to receive the appointment 
of Indian interpreter, who knew not a single word 
of Indian; and another who received the appoint¬ 
ment of blacksmith and held the plaoi for several 
years, and never performed a day’s work at the 
anvil and bellows. Notorious, wicked, and.in¬ 
competent men have in many instances been ap¬ 
pointed agents and commissioners for managing 
their affairs; and a course of measures pursued 
towards them for the last sixteen years, in viola¬ 
tion of treaties, law and right that has banhhed* 
from the minds of the Indians every vestige of 
confidence they over bad in ns. Wholesale hands 
have been practised upon them, by men in office, 
to the disgrace of the govermnent and people of 
the United States. 
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1 Our ObterraMry. 

Cincinnati is advantageously known abroad 
Ly her artists and men of science. Powers has 
made the name of the Queen City a familiar les¬ 
son in geography to civilized Europe; and Locke 
and Mitchell are as well known in the academies 
'and halls of science east as at home. Indeed 
John Locke of America* is as distinguished a man 
in Europe as John Locke of England, although in 
different departments of science. 

Our Observatory has directed the attention of 
the savans of Europe to our youthful city, and 
we have already received unequivocal testimony 
of the interest it inspires abroad, in the transmis¬ 
sion of the following documents from various 
places: 

1 . The twenty-first volume of the Annals of the 
Astronomical Observatory at Vienna: Forwarded 
by its director, by order of the Emperor of 
Austria. 

fi. Six volumes folio of Meteorological and 
Magnetical Observatories. This was transmitted 
by the Minister of France in Russia, Baron Can- 
crini. * 

3. A volume of Observations made at the Im¬ 
perial Observatory, Dorpat , Russia. From the 
director of that institution. 

4 . A volume describing the North Equatorial, 
in London. Forwarded by the Duke of North¬ 
umberland. 

5. A sett of Magnktical Observations , made in 
Canada by Col. Sabine. 

These have all been received lately, within a 
short space of time, many of them from distant 
plabes, which but for the erection of our Ob¬ 
servatory, would never have heard of Cincinnati, 
and which now know it as other scientific estab¬ 
lishments in Europe will shortly, as a seat of sci¬ 
ence and the arts. 

Who is there here, with the least degree of 
self-respect, that does not, in the knowledge of 
such facts, feel himself repaid for the contribu¬ 
tion he has made to establish our Observatory. 


Western Mails. 

The Committee of the Memphis Convention 
on the subject of Western Waters, have just 
published their report. 

They point out the injustice done the west in 
the neglect to establish the same continuity of 
line along the great business points west and 
southwest of Louisville, while the lines of mail 
communication at the east are by rail-roads and 
mail steamers along the coast. They suggest the 
reorganization of the western mails as follows: 

1st. A main daily steamboat river line should 
be established to run from Pittsburgh or Wheel¬ 
ing to New Orleans, (or at least from Cincinnati 


# 


to New Orleans,) which should connect at the 
mouth of the Ohio with a branch from the Mis¬ 
sissippi and Missouri rivers. 

2d. This line should be divided into different 
sections so that boats might be constructed to 
suit each section of the river. 

3d. During the fall months, if necessary, the 
sections above Cincinnati might be discontinued* 
and the mails upon that portion of the river line 
4th. The main river line should be intersected 
at the chief towns on theViver, by a daily stage 
or rail-road line, leading from thence to the Capi¬ 
tol of each of the Valley States. 

5th. A daily line of post coaches should con¬ 
nect the Charleston and Georgia railroads with 
| the Decatur and Tuscumbia rail-road, and thence 
• with the main river line at Memphis or some 
| other central point. 


Human Life. 

A letter from New York gives the following 
picture of business in the fancy line: 

** You may judge of the business and prospects 
of the city in the last few years, dating, perhaps, 
by some accidental coincidence , from the passage 
of the tariff law, when I tell you, that being last 
night in a magnificent French store in Broad* 
way, I asked him the rent- Three years ago, he 
answered, I took it for seven years, at $1500, but 
now I could get $2500 a year for the remainder 
of my lease. The magnificence of some of those 
stores, and the costliness of their wares, are al¬ 
most incredible. Sets of China, $300, and single 
chairs, belonging to sets, $100 a piece, and yet 
they find purchasers! In plate glass, the French 
beat the world, until now, it is said the English 
equal them, after having expended immense 
sums in the race of competition. In gilding 
furniture, great perfection has been attained. 
The Romans could only make seven hundred 
and fifty leaves of gilding, four inches square, 
out of one ounce of gold—while new, a single 
grain of gold may be stretched out to cover a 
house .” 

It is just such gilding which sets of thousands 
of the human race, as well as furniture at New 
York and elsewhere, and the gold leaf is beat out 
just as thin for this purpose as to cover the house. 


The Temperance Hess* 

Soon after our declaration of war against Great- 
Britain, in 1812, had taken place, a call was made 
on Gov. Snyder, of Pennsylvania, for a detach¬ 
ment of the militia of that State to serve a six 
months tour of duty on the shores of the Dela* 
ware. The enemy was just commencing that 
course of laying waste the accessible parts of our 
coasts, which afterwards inflicted so much dis-- 
tress upon the inhabitants of the lower parts of 
Maryland and Virginia. 

Snyder , in place of drafting the necessary 
number, out^3(|he militia, issued a proclamation 
calling for volunteers, which was promptly re- 
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•ponded to, by an offer of service from three of 
the volunteer corps of Philadelphia, two of which 
were old established companies that had filled up 
their ranks under the existing patriotic impulse, 
while the third was a new company, formed with¬ 
in three days of their tender of service. One of 
the first alluded to was commanded by Captain 
Samuel Borden , for many years prior to his death, 
a resident of Cincinnati. Condy Raguet , a law¬ 
yer of Philadelphia, distinguished afterwards as 
an able writer on the currency and free trade 
questions, was captain of the last named corps. 
I belonged to this last. With the exception of 
our commander, there was not a man in it older 
than twenty-one; a large proportion being, in 
iact, eighteen and nineteen years of age. A ma¬ 
jority of the corps were the sons of respectable 
and influential persons of that city. 

Our services were accepted, and the detach¬ 
ment, numbering three hundred and forty-eight 
men, placed under the command of Col. Lewis 
Rush, mustered, inspected, and ordered by the 
commanding officer of that military district, to an 
encampment some thirty miles south of Philadel¬ 
phia, which bore the name of Shellpot Hill. It 
appeared that an attack was apprehended on Du¬ 
pont’s powder mills, in that neighbourhood, a 
.very important object of defence, in the existing 
general want of preparation for war, extending 
over the whole country. 

As soon as we reached our encampment ground, 
and the tents had been pitched, kitchens dug , 
wood cut for cooking, and other arrangements 
made, we were formed into messes of seven each. 
This was more to a mess than desirable, during 
the warm season of August, which was the sec- 
■ond month of our engagement; but the scarcity 
of tents did not permit us to reduce the size of 
our messes. Each one of these messes had a non¬ 
commissioned officer in command of it. Ours 
was Sergeant Thomas I. Wharton , a member of 
a highly respectable family in Philadelphia, and 
now distinguished as an able counsellor at law in 
in that city. ~ j 

In due season rations were issued out to each 
mess, comprehending meat^bread, salt, vinegar, 
soap, and whiskey. The uses of all these were 
well understood by our whole mess, except the 
last article. Of the one hundred and twenty men 
composing the company, I judge not half a dozen 
had ever either tasted or smelt whisky at home; 
those who dr^nk used beer or wine, and a few, 
brandy; the great mass, however, were too young 
to have acquired any taste or relish for drinking 
at all. Judge the horror with which the taste 
and smell of whisky, inspired most of us. Our 
men, after a brief consultation, which showed we 
prere all of one opinion, authoriz^^%e, in the re¬ 


ceipt of the rations which fell to ofir share, to 
commute the whiskey ration into bread or beef, 
at my choice. I did so; and not one gill of whis¬ 
key was consumed by our mess, during our whole 
absence from Philadelphia. What the other 
messes did, I do not recollect distinctly; but be¬ 
lieve that they generally received it, and that the 
whiskey was drank, by parts only of each mess; 
but its presence, and the convivial spirit of those 
days, doubtless led too many to contract a relish 
for ardent spirits, which brought individuals in 
after periods of their lives to a premature grave. 

After our tour of duty was performed, the com¬ 
pany to which I allude, returned, and on the re¬ 
currence of peace, the members gradually scat¬ 
tered, some changing the place of their residence 
south, west and north; some left for distant parts 
of the world; some silently disappeared from the 
scene of human life, and the regular operations 
of time and disease, carried a portion more to 
their graves; and after a lapse of nineteen years, 
when an invitation for the survivors to meet in 
Philadelphia, brought together the persons or 
names of those who were yet alive, it was ascer¬ 
tained that only thirty-three of the original one 
hundred and twenty survived. Not a mess, as 
originally constituted, numbered more than two 
among the living, except the mess to which I be¬ 
longed, who were all either present or accounted 
for by letters. Thirteen years more, or thirty-two 
years, have passed since the service alluded to was 
performed, yet the whole seven survive to this date , 
as far as I know or believe. I am not aware that 
a single one of the seven I have thus refered to, 
was a temperance man, in the modern use of the 
phrase; but the circumstances in this case explain 
and illustrate the philosophy of the modern move¬ 
ment. They were placed in circumstances, which 
for half a year removed them out of the influences 
to which they were exposed at home; and for the 
same period they put aside the temptation to con¬ 
tract habits of drink, by which their comrades 
were assailed. The effect to me and I believe to 
the rest, was to imbibe a dislike to the taste and 
smell of most descriptions of ardent spirits. 

Honoured forever be the memory and example 
of that good and great Man, who, as President of 
the United States in 1832, set the example of ofr 
fering pure water as refreshment at his levee, and 
directed the spirit ration to be abolished in the 
supplies of the army and navy of the United 
States. Thousands of lives and reputations would 
have been saved, and an incalculable amount of 
misery spared to our country, had that reform 
been made by his illustrious predecessor who first 
occupied the chair of state. 


i' 
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Mlk Halit ha Cheiainil. 

For many years there has been a great defi¬ 
ciency of Public Halls of a suitable extent and 
•arrangement to suit the various wants of our 
•‘growing city. This was in part remedied by the 
construction of Concert and Washington Halls, 
but it is only since the new College and the Ma- 
sonic and Odd Fellows Halls, and the spacious 
saloon which constitutes an important feature in 
Mr. Williams’ new erection at the corner of 
4th and Walnut streets, that provision has been 
made for our wants. The public hall of the Odd 
Fellows is forty-nine by sixty-two and eighteen 
feet high; that of Mr. Williams is sixty by nine¬ 
ty, and twenty-four feet high; of the Masonic 
building is fifty-one by one hundred and twelve, 
and twenty-three feet high; and of the College 
•edifice, sixty-five by one hundred and thirty-two, 
snd twenty-two feet high. These are of suffi¬ 
cient capacity for any public assemblage except 
mass meetings; and almost any of the larger of 
these wifi hold a public meeting of three thou¬ 
sand citizens, as many as can brought together 
except on extraordinary occasions. 


semi-weekly papers. The oldest existing pa- 
pers are the Whitehall Evening Post, com¬ 
menced in 1794; the St. James Chronicle, 1793; 
and the Morning Chronicle, 1769. 

The number of dailies in London since 1792, 
has decreased to nine; and these are all the dai¬ 
lies in England. The aggregate of their issues 
has however increased prodigiously. The Lon- 
dop annual issues of all descriptions exceed sixty 
millions. 

The oldest newspaper in Ireland is the Belfast 
Newsletter. It is still in existence. 

I have too few data to give any statement of 
the newspapers in America, except to say that 
in 1743, there was no newspaper in New York; 

I and at the date 1792, when there were thirty- 
three periodicals in London we had none in Cin¬ 
cinnati. Now there are sixty-nine of various 
descriptions in New York, and forty-eight in 
Cincinnati. 

The issues of the American press are greater 
than those of England, being nearly double. 
The history of American newspapers is yet to bo 
compiled. 


Hbtory or Newspapers. 

Newspapers are of Italian origin, whence the 
term Gazette from Gaceta, is derived. This is a 
small coin, which was the price of one paper, and 
became the badge of the periodical as the Picay¬ 
une—six cents—is that of a well known New 
Orleans print. The first issue was at Venice, in 
1536, ninety years after the discovery of print¬ 
ing; so it seems books in the modern form, first 
prifcted in 1479, are older than newspapers. This 
was a private enterprise, and was soon suppressed 
by the public authorities there—at all times one* 
of the worst tyrannies the world ever knew. I 
re-established in 1558, under censorship and by 
authority, “ con licenzia.” 

The oldest newspaper in Paris was the Mer- 
cure de France, which appeared as early as 1605. 
There was in that city twenty-seven papers, in 
1779, thirty-five. 

A newspaper was established in Scotland by 
Cromwell, in 1652. One was permanently es¬ 
tablished at Glasgow in 1715 during the era of 
the first Pretender. The oldest paper still in ex¬ 
istence is the Edinburg Evening, of which the 
first number was issued in 1700. 

In 1696, there were but nine newspapers in 
London—all weekly. TJp first daily was issued 
in 1709, at which date there were eighteen pub¬ 
lished of all descriptions. In 1724, the num¬ 
ber was twenty, to wit—3 daily, 6 weekly, 7 
tri-weekly, 3 penny post, and a semi-weekly 
London Gazette. 

In 1792, there were thirteen daily and twenty 


Firemen's Fair at the masonic Hall. 


A Fair for the benefit of Relief Fire Company 
No. 2, on George street, opened at the public hall 
in the new Masonic Buildings, corner of Walnut 
and Third streets, on Christmas Eve, and will 
continue until the ensuing 8th of January. 

The usual amount of useful and fancy articles, 
with the refreshing influences of ice cream, soda 
and cake, bright eyes and rosy cheeks, welcomed 
the thronging guests of that evening, opening 
their hearts and their purses. Besides a very 
great number of season ticket admissions, three 
thousand seven hundred and thirty persons most 
have been present in the course of that evening, 
as testified by the receipts at the door, so that 
their visitors on that occasion could not have 
fallen short of four thousand persons: indeed 
hundreds were shut out who came to witness the 
scene. And well do these, a division of onr gal¬ 
lant firemen, deserve all the pecuniary support 
they receive. 

In a room one hundred and twelve feet by 
fifty-one, filled around with novelties and cari¬ 
osities npon the tables which line the sides, there 
was of course such a variety and extent of ob¬ 
jects worthy of notice, as the limits of my col¬ 
umns would not afford space to describe I shall 
therefore refer to but an article or two as a sam¬ 
ple of the attractions of the evening. 

A rich pagoda or pavilion occupies nearly the 
centre of the hall, constructed for the occasion, 
fitted up in the room by the skill and inge¬ 
nuity of some of the mechanics of the company * 
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and furnished by the exquisite taste of the ladies 
of their acquaintance. It is an octagon with 
fluted columns and pannel work at the sides, fes¬ 
tooned with pink curtains and canopied in 
gorgeous Style. In the centre a temporary build * 
ing was erected to serve as a post office. The 
pavilion will no doubt be purchased/at the con¬ 
clusion of the fair for a summer house, by some 
our citizens. It is admirably adapted to that 
purpose. Opposite, and occupying a position 
corresponding with this, is a new hose reel made 
by I. $ B. Bruce, for the company, which sur¬ 
passes for excellence of work, exactness of pro¬ 
portion and fit, taste in design, and elegance in 
finish, anything brought from the east. The 
wood work is hickory, oak and ash of the best 
qualities, as the samples of the original woods 
there, clearly indicate. The iron work is as 
light as the necessary strength of the article 
would permit, and is coated entirely with plated 
brass. On the main pannel on one side is the 
frigate Constitution ploughing a rough sea; on 
the other, Gen. Wayne taking leave of the offi¬ 
cers at Fort Washington in 1793. Both views 
are tastefully surrounded with groups of the na¬ 
tional flag.. The corner pannels are decorated 
with figures of firemen in their appropriate cos¬ 
tume, with hose pipe in hand and trumpet to the 
mouth. The carved work, painted or gilt, the 
arch of the reel with its braces, the pillars and 
scroll work, and the lamps, are all specimens of 
beauty and taste which f cannot slop minutely 
to describe. But I must say one word respect¬ 
ing the bells. These are in number five, of 
clear, delightful tone, and hung and balanced 
with,such accuracy that the most mechanical eye 
cannot detecta hair’s breadth in the range of the 
springs or yokes which support them. The reel 
itself, on the whole, must be seen to be properly 
appreciated. It is a splendid trophy of the skill 
and ingenuity of Cincinnati mechanics and artists. 

For the design, and the execution in part, of 
this reel, the company is indebted to Mr. M. 
Rufner , and his associates of the building com¬ 
mittee. 

Two charming wreaths of white roses, con¬ 
tributed for the purpose by the Misses Baker , on 
Fourth street, decorate the apparatus in appro¬ 
priate style. 


The .Lost Child. 

A correspondent of the St Louis Weekly Gaz¬ 
ette gives the following account of a hunt for a 
lost child, in one of the thinly peopled neighbour¬ 
hoods of the west: 

About ten o’clock in the morning, was heard 
Aloud shout at the gate—“ Hoi Mr. W., ho!” 

“ What’s wanting!” 

** O’Leary’s boy is lost—little Johnny!” 

'Hiis was enough to secure a father’s aid, and i 
[;t vnfl 


on the road to shout the same at every door he 
passed. Little Johnny! said I, and my heart 
burst forth at the very sound. He was a fair and 
lovely child, little Johnny, and had a gentle and 
affectionate mother, with an ardent and sacrifi¬ 
cing love which few mothers feel. His father 
was a bold hunter—his horses and hounds and 
rifle, had more of his heart than all the world 
besides; but little Johnny nestled there; indeed he 
was a great pet with the neighbours, and won 
more caresses and more sympathies than all the 
rest of the children together. Such appeals are 
always sovereign; but few perhaps, have ever 
met with a more quick or general response than 
his—every body turned out—the news flew like, 
lightning; and men and boys for ten miles around 
came in to assist in the search, while women and 
children were running to and fro, and hailing 
every passer by, to learn the progress of the work. 
Never before I may dare to say, was there such 
a neighbourly union as now pervaded this mot¬ 
ley mass—the same gusli of sympathy, the same 
fearful apprehension, and the same images of 
death and wo, pervaded every home and neart. 
It seemed as if one vast cloud of gloom enwrap¬ 
ped the region around, from which shone out in 
lurid glare, and to which ever) T eye was turned, 
and every pulse beat true— the lost child! 

Little Johnny was about four years oW; he had 
been out in the field, with his father and the black 
man, who were harvesting corn—and started for 
home about 2 o’clock, P M. On returning at 
night, they ascertained that the child had never 
been seen. It was nearly dark, but the alarm 
was given, and some fifteen or twenty neighbours 
commenced the search. The corn, where he was 
last seen, was the first object of course; "here they 
took single rows and scoured the field in vain. 
They then scattered through the adjoining wood; 
the father frantic,, often calling out in a voice of 
thunder—“Ho! John—ho!—ho John!” Then 
fearing the boy might be alarmed and afraid to 
answer, he would soften down into the gentle 
winning tone of the fireside—“ Johnny, Johnny 
my dear, father’s come.” It was a cloudy eren- 
ing; and though, perhaps, he bad never bowed 
the knee “before Jehovah’s awful throne,” he 
prayed—O how earnestly he prayed the Lord it 
might not rain that night. The air was damp 
and chilly, so that if the child were alive with his 
bare feet and light jacket, he must be suffering 
cruelly from cold. But the wolves!—ah this was 
the fear, this the terror, which all felt,' but none 
dared to bftathe. A wolf had been seen prow¬ 
ling around the premises—indeed they had a 
common path across the prairie—and the point 
where several beside myself, had heard the cries 
of distress, was a famous haunt for them. Even in 
the midst of the anxious search, a distant growl 
would now and then burst on the ear, picturing 

forth the den, the cubs, the——-. 

The dogs were very eager in the field, especially 
wolf dogs. Winder, one of the best, wonU run 
no other trail. O’Leary knew this, and watched 
with most intense anxiety his every move. He 
scents—he scents—he runs—“ Oh my God, he’s 
got my bey!” He le^>s from his horse, he sees 
the foot pript of his own dear Johnny in the 
gopher hill by the side—he tracks him to the 
wood, and ofTfrom Winder’s trail: ah! now he 
breathes again. 

The search was continued until midnight, when 
a part thought it best to relieve their horses, and 
wait for daylight to begin afresh. But the fath- 
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er, with three of his hunting friends, who had Re¬ 
solved not to eat or sleep till they had found the 
boy, still kept on—sometimes riding, sometimes 
walking—-calling and shouting, if for no other 
purpose than to keep the wolves at bay. At 
length they stationed themselves within hearing 
distance of each other, and sat down to protect 
the child, to rush to his rescue, in case they 
should hear him attacked, to watch until the 
morning. 

At early dawn, about fifty new horsemen arri¬ 
ved, and the search commenced anew. The field 
was again examined for the track, which was 
pursued with some doubt, as hp had been there 
three successive days. On tracing the path 
which led towards the wolf woods, the imprints 
of J-ohuny’s little feet were again discovered, as 
he appeared to be running, and the mark of his 
bag dragging along by his'side. Here the father’s 
anguish gushed anew, as the fears of the prece¬ 
ding night were justified and cprroborated. They 
now agreed to take a station of about fifteen rods 
abreast, go up one side of the branch and down 
the other, till the whole surface of an extensive 
area, (farther than he could possibly have travel¬ 
ed,) had been explored. They had completed 
one side, and were returning, when the signal 
was given—Johnny was found! The noisy 
shouting and repeated peals of the hunters’ wind¬ 
ing horns, soon grouped |the 'excited cavalcade. 
But O’Leary, thoilgh foremost rn the hunt; fell 
hack at tho first note of the summoning horn, 
nor did he speak a word, or scarcely breathed, 
till he snatched his own dear Johnny from the 
armd of hia delighted bearer, and pressed him 
with a frantic fondness to his now bursting heart. 
The dear boy was found about two miles from 
home, in a thicket of hazel, picking filberts, with 
his bag of corn still on his arm. He looked 
bright and happy; and when asked where he was 
ffoing, said he was going home, but it was so /an 
He said he hadn’t seen anybody, but he heard 
some one call him, and that he was afraid, that 
he run away till he was tired, an<fr then he laid 
his little head down on his bag, and cried—that 
while he was crying, he saw a big carriage go 
by him with candles in it, (the thunder and light¬ 
ning,) and then it grew very dark, and he asked 
God to take care of little Johnny, and went to 
sleep. 


Pttttfog; Resolutions Into Practice. 

At a missionary meeting held amongst the ne¬ 
groes at Jamaica, these three resolutions were 
agreed upon: 

1. We will all give something. 

2. We will all give as God has enabled us. 

3. We will all give willingly. 

So soonas the meeting was over, a leading ne¬ 
gro took his seat at the table, with pen and ink, 
to put down what each came to give. Many 
came forward and gave, some more and some less. 
Amongst those that came was a rich old negro, 
dbaoBt as rich as all the others put together, and 
threw down upon the table a small silver coin. 
“ Take dat back again,” said the negro that re¬ 
ceived the money, “ Dat may be according to de 
first resolution, but its not according to do sec¬ 
ond.” The rich old man accordingly took it up, 
and hobbled back again to his seat in a rage. 
One after another came forward, and as almost 
all gave more than himself, he was fairly ashamed 
of himself, and again thlew down a piece of 
money on the table, saying, “ Dare, take dat!” 


It was a valuable piece of gold, bat it was given 
so ill-temperedly, that the negro answered again, 
“ No! dat won’t do yet. It may be according to 
de first and second resolutions, but not according 
de last,” and he was obliged to take up his coin 
again. Still angry at himself and all the rest, he 
sat a long time, till nearly all had gone, and then 
came up to the table, with a smile ou his face, 
and very willingly gave a large sum to the trea¬ 
sury. ” Very well,” said the negro, “ Dat wilt 
do. Dat according to all ^e resolutions.” 

Royalty. 

A leaf from the account book of the Lord 
Steward or head cook of Queen Victoria’s royal 
household, for the last year, givps the fdllowing 
items. The amounts are thrown into American 
currency, that they may be understood at a 
glance. 


Butcher’s meat .... 

$17,000 

Bread .. 

10 

Milk and cream 

7,000 

Poultry. 

18,000 

Fish. 

10,000 

Bacon, cheese and eggs, . 

25,000 

Groceries. 

23,000 

Oil. 

8,600 

Fruit and confectionary 

8,250 

Vegetables, .... 

2,000 

Wine r €ie and beer — liquors * SfC. . 

47,050 

Wax and tallow candles 

11,000 

Lamps,. 

23,000 

Fuel,. 

24,000 

Stationery. 

1,000 

Turnery. 

1,700 

Braziery,. 

4,400 

China, glass, &e. 

6,550 

Linen.- 

4,420 

Washing table linen . 

15,500 

Plate. 

1,740 


$316,000 . 

Such are the blessings of royalty. The rela-- 
tive disbursements for bread and wine, beer and 
ale have had no parallel since the days of Sir 
John FalsfcafF. “Oh monstrous!—four pence worth 
of bread to all this sack,” and is another striking 
illustration how true to nature Shakspeare wrote.. 

A Lawyer’■ Portrait. 

A painter, the other day, in a country town,. 
made a great mistake in a characteristic, and it 
was discovered by a country farmer. It was the 
ortrait of a lawyer—an attorney who from 
unable pretensions had made a good deal of 
money, and established thereby his pretensions, 
but somehow or other not very much enlarged 
his respectability. To hvs pretensions was added 
that of having his portrait put up in the parlour . 
as large as life. There it is, very flashy, and 
true; one hand in his breast and the other in his 
small clothes pocket. It is market day; the 
country clients are called in—opinions are passed , 
(the family present,) and all complimentary 
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such as, “ Never saw such a likeness in the 
course of my born days: as like un as die can 
stare.” “ Well, sure enough, there he is.” But 
at last there was one dissentient! “ ’Taint like 
—not very—no, ’taint,” said a heavy, middle- 
aged farmer, with a rather dry look, too, about 
the comers of his mouth. All eyes were upon 
him. “Not like! How not like?” exclaimed 
one of the company, and who knew the attorney 
—“ say where it is not like?” “ Why, don’t 
you see,” said the man, “ he has got bis hand in 
his breeches pocket. It would be as like again if 
he had it in some other body’s pocket!” The 
family portrait was removed, especially, as after 
this, many came on purpose to see it; the attor¬ 
ney was lowered a peg or two, and the farmer 
obtained -the reputation of a connoisseur as wel l 
as a wit. 

Scripture Quotations. 

A late city paper quotes as a scripture text, 
4t that he that runs may read,” “ and that the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err there¬ 
in.” The second member of the quotation is 
undoubtedly taken from the Bible, although not 
literally correct in the quotation, but the first 
part, although cited as above in many periodicals, 
is neither a scripture phrase nor a scripture idea, 
and camtot be found from Genesis to Revelations. 
It would be an employment conducive to the ac¬ 
curacy of certain editors if they would brush up 
their acquaintance with the Bible, as a means of 
enabling them to quote it correctly. They might 
probably derive other benefits in the perusal. 

There are various other texts, such as—“ God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,”—" In the 
midst of life we are in death,”—What shadows 
we are, and what shadows we pursue,” supposed 
even by personB otherwise intelligent to be deri¬ 
ved from the scriptures, which originated from 
far different sources. The first is in Tristam 
Shandy, by Sterue; the last was written by Ed¬ 
mund Burke. I cannot trace the origin of the 
Second, but believe it to be an aphorism of one of 
the puritan writers of England. 


Diplomacy. 

The following incident occurred lately at 
Washington. Straws shew which way the wind 
blows:— 

At a dinner at M. Bodisco’s, Mr. Buchanan, 
Mr. Ritchie, and the British Minister were among 
the guests. After dinner, Mr. Ritchie, filling his 
glass, proposed to Mr. Bodisco, as a toast: “ The 
immediate affinity of the Russian and United 
States Territory on the Northwest coast.” Mr. 
Bodisco, turning to Mr. Packenham, said—“ Will 
you drink that?” “Iam not thirsty,” said Mr. 
Packenham, filling his glass with water. Some 
time afterwards, Mr. Buchanan accosted Mr. 
Ritchie, “ Come, I will drink your toast again!” 

There was diplomacy for you, in the quiet re¬ 
ply of the British Minister! 


From the Snow-Flake Anna&I for 18481. 

The Memory of the Past. 

BY GEORGE F. MORRIS. 

One balmy summer night, Mary, 

Just as the risen moon 
Had cast aside her fleecy veil, 

We left the gay saloon. 

And, in a green sequestered spot, 

Beneath a drooping tree, 

Fond words were breathed, by you forgot* 
That still are dear to me, Mary, 

That still are dear to me. 

Oh we were happy then, Mary- 
Time linger’d on his-way, 

To crowd a life-time in a night, 

Whole ages in a day! 

If star and sun would set and rise 
Thus in our after years, 

This world would be a Paradise, 

And not a vale of tears, Mary, 

And not a vale of tears. 

I live but in the past, Mary— 

The glorious days of old! • 

When love was hoarded in the heart. 

As misers hoard their gold; 

And, often like a bridal train, 

To music so ft and low. 

The by-gone moments cross my brainy 
In all their summer glow, Mary, 

In all their summer glow. 

These visions form and fade, Mary, 

As age comes stealing on 
To bring the light and leave the shade* 

Of days forever gone! 

The poet’s brow may wear at last 
The bays that round it fall; 

But love has rose-buds of the past 
Far dearer than them all, Mary, 

Far dearer than them all. 


A Professional Hit. 

Dr. Elliott, as is well known, was a merry* 
eccentric little being, who talked pretty much at 
random, and oftentimes with no great reverence 
for the subjects which he talked upon. 

On one occasion he called upon & patient, Hen¬ 
derson, the celebrated actor, to inquire how his 
medicine had succeeded, and in his northern ac¬ 
cent demanded of the patient, 

“ Had he taken the palls that he sent him?” 

“ He had.” 

“Well, and how did they agree? what had 
they done?” 

“Wonders,” replied Henderson; “I survived 
them.” 

“ To be sure you did,” said the doctor, “ and 
you must take more of them, and live for ever. 

I make my patients immortal. . n 

“ That is exactly what I am afraid of,” dootor, 
rejoined the patient. 
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CINCINNATI MISCELLANY 


CIDTCKNIUTI, JANUARY, 1846. 


CmI. 

I refered a short time since to a proposal made 
by Mr. S. W. PotaEROY, of our city, to supply 
coal on contract for the ensuing season* at ten 
cents per bushel, one half payable at the time of 
subscribing, and the residue on delivery* I find 
great misapprehension exists as to the character 
of this project and its advantages to the public, 
which in both its pecuniary and moral aspects, I 
propose to remove. 

It has been objected to me, that this is too high 
a price. “We have bought coal,’* say individ¬ 
uals, “ when plenty, at nine cents per bushel, and 
even less. Mr. Pomeroy himself sells coal at six 
and seven cents by the boat load, and why should 
he charge such a difference to families?** In fact 
I have been told that I have been doing the com¬ 
munity an injury by advocating the project, and 
an insinuation was made more than once that it 
was done by me for interested purposes. 

As to the unworthy motives imputed to me, as 
there never was a public servant who did his 
duty, that escaped such treatment, I shall endure 
it, satisfied if a great public good shall have been 
accomplished by this project. As to the char¬ 
acter of the proposal, a word or two. 

When coal first became an article of fuel here 
for family purposes, it was sold at twelve and a 
half to fifteen cents, by Ephraim Jones , who in¬ 
troduced it here into general use. As others got 
into the business it became an article for specu¬ 
lation, commanding in time of scarcity as high as 
thirty, and even forty cents per bushel. To 
remedy this, the Fuel Company was established, 
and stock to the value of $30,000 taken. The 
larger share of this has been absorbed in improve¬ 
ments, stock and fixtures, some thirteen thousand 
dollars being applied annually to the purchase of 
coal, hardly enough to supply four hundred of 
the eight thousand families here, who consume 
the article, and in fact not a sufficiency for the 
supply of two hundred, if we deduct what is 
needed for the use of manufacturers who are 
stockholders. Well,the Fuel Company sold up¬ 
per country coal at twelve and a half to fifteen 
cents, and in a great measure checked the spirit 
of monopoly and extortion that was at work. A 
permanent market being thus opened, coal was 
landed here in large quantities, and for one sea- 
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son the Fuel Company was undersold, and it* 
operations temporarily checked, by the public af¬ 
fording no further patronage, being led to suppose 
that the desired effect on the coal market had 
now been accomplished in a permanent reduction 
of its price. 

What next? Here we have had a long period 
of low water, succeeded by a month of suspen¬ 
sion of river navigation by ice, while our con¬ 
sumption of coal has increased more than double 
the amount of 1840, and the result has been that 
from thirty to eighty cents per bushel has been 
exacted for coal. Truly is it recorded that the 
love of money is the Root of all evil. Alas! that 
men, for the sake of making a few dollars, should 
be guilty of extorting from the pockets of the des¬ 
titute the last dime Of their wretched pittance* 
We have all now learnt a lesson. Let it be con¬ 
sidered how to profit by it.. And now for Mr* 
Pomeroy’s proposition. 

In the first place, coal delivered at the doors of 
private houses is as cheap as it can be perma¬ 
nently done. Ask any manufacturer who buys 
by measurement and pays his hawling himself* 
how much cheaper he gets it than the man who 
buys it by the cart load. One cent per bushel* 
probably. Is this too great a difference? But it 
has been bought at nine or even eight cents, when 
the market was glutted. But did not this glut 
put the next season’s-consumption to you at six¬ 
teen cents, and was not the average thus made* 
higher than the price now proposed? 

But if there are those who believe they can 
buy to better advantage without making suck 
engagement as I reeommend, is not this very 
arrangement the means of enabling them to dn 
so. By withdrawing a large portion of purcha¬ 
sers out of the private yards, will it hot leeeap 
the usual demand there, which has served to keep 
up or advance the price; and did not the Fuel 
Company operate as far as they want* to this 
very effect? 

As to the Fuel Company, it must enlarge its 
sphere before it can protect the community* 
Men have not only had to pay extra pirice else¬ 
where for what they have needed, but the be¬ 
nevolent have been disabled from assisting with 
this article as many of tbe destitute as they would 
otherwise have cone. 
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I will make a fair proposition to any one who 
does not agree in these views, to test their value. 
I shall buy three hundred bushels of Mr. Pome¬ 
roy, under this arrangement, for my own use. 
Let any person who thinks he can economise by 
purchasing the same quantity in any other mode, 
invest thirty dollars in the article. At the close 
of the winter, let it be ascertained who has most 
on hands. Let the value of what is left be paid 
to the Orphan Asylum, by whoever shall have 
the least quantity unburnt, or the value of a load 
by him who shall first run out. 

The importance of the subject must excuse the 
length of this article. 

Cincinnati Steamboats of 1845. 

I have procured for publication a list of steam¬ 
boats enroled as belonging to this district, to¬ 
gether with the names of two others which were 
built here, but finished, the Belle Creole of 448 
tons, at Louisville, and the Bulletin of 499 tons, 
at New Albany. 

Magnolia - 596 50,000 

Bulletin 499 37,000 

Belle Creole 449. 33,000 

Hercules - - - - 371 20,000 

Jamestown - 338 27,000 

Cincinnati - 326 32,000 

Sea. 310 21,000 

George Washington - - 303 24,000 

Metamora ... 297 25,000 

Hard Times - - - 291 20,000 

Alhambra - - - 290 24,000 

Star Spangled Banner - 275 25,000 

Pike No. 8 - - - 247 20,000 

Andrew Jackson - - 229 22,000 

Selma - - . - - 2*7 18,000 

Undine, 193 15,000 

Wm. R. McKee - - 165 13,000 

Mary Pell 159 11,000 

Reliance - 156 9,000 

War Eagle ... 156 14,000 

Sultan. 125 6,000 

Clermont- 121 6,000 

Rob Roy- - - - 111 8,000 

Eureka - - - - 110 7,000 

Mentoria - - - - 108 6,500 

Matilda Jane - 87 8,000 

Henri - 56 3,500 

27 boats. Total, 6609 505,500 

The building here in 1840, was thirty-three 

t>oat8 of 5361 tons, at a cost of $592,500; of 1844, 
thirty-two boats of 7838 tons, and a value of 
$542,500. The gradual diminution in value of 
of aggregates, results from the reduction in the 
price of materials of late years, and the dispro¬ 
portion of price of cost, compared with tonnage, 
and in the War Eagle and Reliance of the same 


tonnage, costing, one nine and the other fourteen 
thousand dollars, in the absolute difference of fin¬ 
ish and equipment. 

The steamboats and barges built last year, as 
far as I can make up a list, were at 



Number. Tonnage. 

Cost. 

New Albany, 

11 1,959 

$118,500 

Louisville, 

16 4,152 

270,000 

Cincinnati, 

27 6,609 

505,500 


As soon as I get the Pittsburgh and St Louis 
lists I shall add them to this. 


Several boats are on the way here—two of 
them nearly finished, which are not included in 
my list. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. C. Cist, — Sir: 

I am not much given to speculation, nor can 
I be charged with favouring any of those exten¬ 
sive projects by which our citizens have been 
plundered or the city involved in debt. Yet 
when an enterprise perfectly practicable, and of 
immense importance to the public, hhs been pro¬ 
posed, although it may involve an outlay of 
money, I have not withheld my assent. 

A few years only can elapse—not exceeding 
ten—before we shall have a railway connecting 
the Capitol of the State of Indiana with Cincin¬ 
nati. The distance is about one hundred and 
ten miles, and the route must be through the 
Whitewater Valiev to Hamilton, thence to the 
city on the line of the canal. 

Our citizens and the city corporation have * 
grade for twenty-five miles'of the road already, 
in the bed of the Whitewater Canal. Upon this 
bed, timbers and rails can be laid down for about 
$4,000 per mile, making the cost of our portion 
of the work when completed, $100,000. The 
east end of the Whitewater Canal, terminating 
at Cincinnati, it is the general impression, will 
never yield anything, as revenue, to the owners, 
while used as a canal; but when abandoned for 
the grade of a rail-road, the stockholders will re¬ 
ceive at least six per cent, upon the whole cost of 
grade and rails. Such will be the impetus given 
to trade and travel in the direction of Indianapo¬ 
lis, by the extension of this work even to the In¬ 
diana line, that the people of that state will soon 
make provision for its completion to their capitol. 

The controversy now waging between the 
owners of property on the line of the contemplated 
street and Market Space, between Walnut street 
and Western Row, and the city, must end in em¬ 
barrassment to both parties, if not soon termina¬ 
ted. By the abandonment of the Market Space, 
between Elm street and Western Row, and only 
taking ground for a fifty-three feet street, room 
can be had for the passage of the railway from 
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Western Row to Walnqt street, and the difficulty 
may be settled. This track may be made so as 
to touch the south end of Green street, and afford 
space for warehouses, and a depot on the whole 
line from Western Row, without encroaching 
upon Pearl street. The rails may be laid upon a 
level with the bottom of the canal at the east 
end, and allow the cars to pass under the cross 
streets to the terminus, without obstruction or 
damage to the thoroughfares of the city, and 
without any opposition on the part of the citi¬ 
zens; and this is the only way and the only route 
by whieh a railway will ever be permitted to enter 
the city. The importance of a depot from Indi¬ 
ana and Hamilton, in the centre of the city, must 
be seen at a glance; and on looking over our city 
plat, covered with expensive and permanent im¬ 
provements, it must be admitted that I am right 
in my conclusion that this is the only route left. 

In view then of securing the money already 
invested in the Whitewater Canal, of termina¬ 
ting a costly and vexatious litigation, and of af¬ 
fording to our merchants the only opportunity of 
a railway termination in the centre of the city, 
I hope our City Council and others interested, 
may take up this project and give it a full and 
candid examination. C. 

January 1, 1836. 

Fire Engiaei. 

A new engine called “ Relief No. 2,” built by 
Paddack & C ampbell for the Fire Company on 
George street bearing that name, and intended to 
match the superb hose reel now exhibiting at 
their Fair at the Masonic Hall, was brought out 
on trial a few days since. 

In the construction of this engine Messrs. Pad¬ 
dack & Campbell have not only surpassed every¬ 
thing heretofore brought from the east—the Fame 
for example—but also all their own previous ef¬ 
forts in this line. This can readily be made ap¬ 
parent. 

The Fame throws the farthest of any of our 
Eastern engines, as the Cincinnati does of those 
made here. The Fame has thrown water after 
repeated trials two hundred and four feet, and the 
best performace of the Cincinnati was two hun¬ 
dred and teu; both from the gallery. These are 
respectively of 7h and 7^ chambers, and of cor¬ 
responding power in other respects, and consti¬ 
tute a class of engines which usually throw thirty 
to forty feet farther than the smaller class of six 
inch chambers, which is the size of the Relief. 
Yet the last engine, in an unfinished state, on her 
first and only trial, has thrown water by measure¬ 
ment, two hundred feet, level distance, through 
a nosel, also, one sixteenth of an inch larger than 
that of the Fame. 

TTid Relief is now in the hands of her painters, 


I. & B. Bruce, and will doubtless settle on her 
next trial the question, what we shall gain by 
sending to our Atlantic Cities for fire apparatus. 

The Relief costs less than the Fame, and^be- 
sides being of greater power, as a double suction 
engine, is not as heavy by from twelve to four¬ 
teen hundred pounds in weight. 

It gratifies me to find our Cincinnati mechan¬ 
ics justifying my guarantee that they will make 
as good if not better work, at as cheap if not 
cheaper rates, than the same description of arti¬ 
cles cost in Boston or Philadelphia. 


Adventure with a Bull. 

(From Scenes and Adventures in Spain.) 

It was a fine afternoon in August On the old 
plaza the rays of a canicular sun were shed with 
scorching intensity, and a strong stream of light 
gilded the pavement under the arch, and for a 
short distance beyond it. 

As I enierged from the heated region into the 
cool, solitary street, but adorned and irradiated 
with bright eyes and gracious smiles from the 
ranges of balconies above, the effect was singu¬ 
lar. Advancing towards my quarters, intending 
merely to take leave of my patron and his family, 

1 saw my servant with the horses waiting for me 
at the door according to my directions. In the 
balconies were the young ladies and some Seno- 
ritas, their friends. A good distance beyond, 
and where the street was somewhat broader, 
there was a mass of people looking down an¬ 
other street which branched off, occasionally 
peering round the corner, and starting back as 
though dreading some encounter. 

In a few minutes a Novillo, or rather a young 
bull, rushed, prancing and butting, into the street, 
maddened and urged on by hundreds of vocifera¬ 
tions, from the crowd by whom he was pursued. 
My servant dragged his horses through the gate¬ 
way, doubtless expecting me to follow, but I did 
not choose to do so. How could I, when so 
many bright eyes were bent down upon me? So 
I bade him shut the gate. 

“ ’Tis only a Novillo ,” said I to myself. 

And here let me explain that, in the northern 
provinces of Spain, and, I believe, in many oth¬ 
ers, it is the custom, on festive days, to enjoy a 
sport called Novillo, that is a yearling bull is se¬ 
cured by the horns with rope several fathoms in 
length, and then he is cast free, as it were, and 
excited by hootings, shrieks, and an infinity of 
discordant sounds, until he runs the whole length 
of his tether, when he is brought up with a jerk. 
All get out of his way as well as they can. Some, 
however, tantalize him by shaking their cloaks, 
jackets, or handkerchiefs before his eyes, and imi¬ 
tating the tricks and manoeuvres of professed 
bull-fighters. 

Well, I was alone, in the narrow part of the 
street, quite despising the Novillo. All at once 
he came full tear down the street, the whole posse 
of torraeutors howling after him. I stood resting 
on my cane, which was a stout one, with a long 
gilt ferrule at the end; but the Novillo was but¬ 
ting right at me, and, to my dismay, I perceived 
that he had very sharp, and, by no means, short 
horns. 

There was no possibility of a retreat. The 
case was a desperate one. I was betweeu the 
infuriated animal’s pointed horns and the w» n 
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against which he seemed fully bent on pinning 
me. 

How it came into my head I know not, but in¬ 
stantaneously I wedged the thick end of the cane 
b^hween the upper pari of my arm and my chest, 
as I had seen the picadores do with their spears, 
at the bull-fights, and firmly grasping the pro¬ 
jecting portion in the hand, presented the ferru- 
led point to the animal, who came on most furi¬ 
ously, head down, horns just at the proper tossing 
angle, and tail lashing his flank. I kept my eye 
upon him, and iust as he made at me, I thrust 
my cane with all my might and main. I meant 
to do so into his shoulder in picador style, but 
luckily for ine, I think, it buried itself in his 
flank, and threw him down with great force, 
turning him on his back, his feet trembling in 
the air, and his tongue lolling out of his foaming 
mouth. 

I slipped aside, and was greeted with vivas 
from all the balconies, the ladies waving their 
haudkerchiefs to me, my own fair patrones being 
among the most energetic. I coolly took off my 
cap, bowed right and left, and passed along j 
amidst enthusiastic cheers, until I again passed 
the archway into the plaza. 

When I arrived there, I stood still, marveling 
at my escape, and at the manner which I had 
hit upon to effect it. The whole scene did not 
occupy a twentieth part of the time it has taken 
me to describe it. I returned presently to my 
street, in which there were several groups in ani¬ 
mated conversation. I was soon recognised, and 
again cheered as El torero Yngles. Nothing 
could have happened more calculated to make an 
individual popular than an event of this kind, any 
feat of agility or sang froid in encounters of this 
kind, being quite to the taste of the people all 
over Spain, though there was no merit on my 
part, no prowess; it was a case of self-preserva¬ 
tion; and, not only did my poke in the Novillo’s 
short ribs force the breath out of his body, but 
the pavement of Vitoria is proverbially slippery; 
so that when he once lost his legs, there was no 
recovering them. I had only time to say adieu 
to my friends, to receive their warm congratula¬ 
tions, to enjoy a hearty laugh with them at my 
curious adventure; ana to depart, as I had a long 
ride before me, and was anxious, lest any sudden 
march at head-quarters should occur during my 
absence. 

•Recollections of the JLast Sixty Vears.—No. 4. 

BY J. JOHNSTON, ESC*., of PiqUO. 

During my agency at Fort Wayne, the Mi- 
amis were a part of my charge. They formerly 
inhabited this river, the Miami of Ohio, and here 
where I live was their principal towns—extend¬ 
ing from the mouth of Loramie’s creek, inclu- 
•ding the ground occupied by my farm down 
to, and including lower Piqua, the present town 
cf Piqua. The Miamis, in the old French war, 
which ternynated with the peace of 1763, took 
part with the French, and were obliged to aban¬ 
don their towns here; and sought a refuge on the 
upper waters of the Wabash and the Miami of 
the Lake, near the mouth of the Saint Joseph and 
Saint Mary’s rivers, where Fort Wayne stood. 
Hie Shawanese and Delawares adhered , to the 


British intetests, and were the occasion of the 
expulsion of the Miamis from this point. The 
Miamis were anciently called the Tewightewees; 
and after them the Shawanese took their places 
here, and gave it the name of Piqua, from one of 
their tribes. Of this tribe, the Miami was Meshe- 
kenoghqua or Little Turtle, a celebrated orator 
and chief who sig -ed the treaty of Greenville 
with Gen. Wayne; a man of great wit, humour, 
and vivacity, fond of the company of gentlemen, 
and delighted in good eating. When I knew 
him he had two wives living with him under the 
same roof'in the greatest harmony; one an old 
woman about his own age—fifty—the choice of 
his youth, who performed the drudgery of the 
house; the other a young and beautiful creature 
of eighteen, who was his favourite, yet it never 
was discovered by any one that the least unkind 
feeling existed between them. This distinguished 
chief died at Fort Wayne about twenty-five 
years ago, of a confirmed case of the gout, 
brought on by high living* and was buried with 
military honours by the troops of the United 
States. The Little Turtle used to entertain ns 
with many of his war adventures, and would 
laugh immoderately at the recital of the follow¬ 
ing:—A white man, a prisoner of many years in 
the tribe, had often solicited permission to go on 
a war party to Kentucky, and had been refused. 
It never was the practise with the Indians to ask 
or encourage white prisoners among them to go 
to war against their countrymen. This man 
however had so far acquired the confidence of 
the Indians, and being very importunate to 
go to war, the Turtle at length consented, 
and took him on an expedition into Ken¬ 
tucky. As was their practise, they had re¬ 
connoitred during the day, *and had fixed on a 
house recently built and occupied, as the object 
to be attacked, next morning a little before the 
dawn of day. The house was surrounded by a 
clearing, there being much brush and fallen tim¬ 
ber on the ground. At the appointed time the 
Indians, with the white man, began to move to 
the attack. At all such times no talking or noise 
is to be made. They crawl along the ground on 
hands and feet; all is done by signs from the 
leader. The white man all the time was stri¬ 
ving to be foremost, the Indians beckoning him 
to keep back. In spite of all their efforts he 
would keep foremost, and having at length got 
within running distance of the house, he jumped 
to his feet and went with all his speed, shouting 
at the top of his voice, Indians! Indians! The 
Turtle and his party had to make a precipitate 
retreat, losing for ever their white companion; 
and disappointed in their, fancied conquest of the 
unsuspecting victims of the log cabin. From 
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that day forth this chief wouW never trnst a 
white man to accompany him again to war. 

During the Presidency of Washington, the Lit¬ 
tle Turtle visited that great and just man at Phil¬ 
adelphia, and during his whole life after, often 
spoke of the pleasures which that visit afforded 
him. Kosciusko, the Polish chief, was at the 
time in Philadelphia, confined by sickness to his 
lodgings, and hearing of the Indians being in the 
city, he sent for them, and after an interview of 
some length, he had his favourite brace of pistols 
brought forth, and addressing the chief, Turtle, 
said—I have carried and used these in many a 
hard fought battle in defence of the oppressed, 
the weak, and the wronged of my own race, and 
I now present them to you with this injunction, 
that with them you shoot dead the first man that 
ever comes to subjugate you or despoil you of 
your country. The pistols were of the best 
quality and finest manufacture, silver mounted, 
with gold touch-holes. 

The white people, by their knowledge of let¬ 
ters, are enabled always to exhibit a long cata¬ 
logue of grievances against the Indians, wfiilst 
they not possessing the same advantages, their 
wrongs are in a great measure unrecorded and 
unknown. I will cite two instances of many 
that occured during my long intercourse with 
the Indians, which for cold blooded, unprovoked, 
and premeditated cruelty, has never been exceed¬ 
ed and seldom equaled, among sattege or civili¬ 
zed people. 

' In the time of sugar making, 1824, one of the 
subordinate chiefs of the Seneca Indians, with 
eight of his people, were hunting within the 
limits of Madison county, Indiana, a new county 
then, and thinly populated. Having spent the 
previous fall and winter there, they were distin¬ 
guished for their inoffensive, orderly and peacea¬ 
ble conducts In March of that year, Bridge, 
Sawyer, Hudson, aiyl a youth under age, the son 
of Bridge, with another person whose name I 
have forgot, and who made his escape to Texas, 
the common refuge of all bad men, matured and 
perpetrated a plan for murdering the unoffending 
Indians. Those five white persons repaired early 
on a certain day to the hunting cabin of the In¬ 
dians under a pretence that they had lost their 
horses, and asked the two Indian men to go with 
them in the woods in different directions to 
search for them, each party taking an Indian. 
When they got them out a sufficient distauce 
they basely murdered them; and after covering 
np the bodies, returned towards the Indian camp. 
The poor women seeing the white mefl return 
without their husbands, came out to meet them. 
One of them in front, who was a Delaware, half 
white, and spoke English, asked, much agitated, 
tor her husband. They told her that he would 


come by and by, and to turn nnd go into the 
house. It appeared by the confession of these 
monsters in human shape, that they had not the 
heart to shoot her down facing them, but as soon 
as she turned away from them, they shot her, 
though not mortally. She fell on her knees, im¬ 
ploring mercy for the sake of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, telling them she was of their own flesh— 
alluding to her colour—and in that condition 
they knocked out her brainsjj#ith 4 homony 
pounder, and with knives, tomahawks, and the 
same instrument, they murdered the remaining 
women and children; whole number murdered 
nine. To cap the climax of this tragedy, and to 
shew what a degree of callous, hard-hearted de¬ 
pravity, men calling themselves Christians may 
arrive at, the whole of these murderers were next 
day found in attendance on their knees at a reli¬ 
gious meeting in the neighbourhood. As soon 
as the murder was known among the Indians, 
many of whom were in the neighbourhood hunt¬ 
ing, having met, the declared if the murderers 
were not secured and punished, satisfaction would 
fall upon innocent persons, as they could not re¬ 
strain their young men. The frontier became 
alarmed; the murderers apprehended with the ex¬ 
ception of the one who fled to Texas. An ex¬ 
press was sent to myself with the njews; I re¬ 
paired to the spot, took immediate measures for 
the security of the prisoners, reported tl*e casd, 
first to the Governor of Indiana, who declined 
acting, and second to the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Calhoun, who promptly acted, giving me ample 
powers to prosecute to conviction and execution, 
and to spare no expense. The conduct of this 
upright and able secretary in thiB and many other 
cases which fell under my notice, placed him 
above all praise. He filled that department, in 
my estimation, better than any other man since 
the days of Washington. At the time of Gen. 
Jackson’s coming into power, I was at the seat of 
government settling my accounts. A friend of 
holding office, called on him to solicit his 
influence with the President in favour of his be¬ 
ing continued. Mr. Calhoun appeared to be sur¬ 
prised that any fears should exist on the part of 
any faithful, competent man, and expressed his 
utter abhorrence at having anything to do, pro or 
con, with such dirty work. 


Foreign Correspondence. 

I am in receipt of a letter from Buenos Ayres , 
from our late fellow-citizen, T. B. Coffin , under 
date of October 22d, being the latest advices from 
the Argentine Republic. At that date the port 
of Buenos Ayres had been thirty days under 
•blockade by the English and French squadrons 
on that coast, and all business in the city was in 
an absolute paralysis. 
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The Buenos Ayreans were'in an exasperated 
'fttate of feeling, the British having not long be¬ 
fore taken possession of their national fleet at 
Montevideo , and the Argentine Legislature was 
At that date deliberating on a declaration of war 
against those powers. The allied invaders had 
made a descent on Gualaguchu, in the province 
of Entre Rios and on the river Uruguay, and after 
being guilty of the most atrocious violence, had 
carried off a booty-of $150,000 in value. The 
writer adds, that there is no doubt that Great 
Britain is about to take the huuih steps to force 
a commerce up the La Plata, Parana , and Uru¬ 
guay, as hIic has done with China anil would up 
the Mississippi and Ohio, if she Imd to do with 
same kind of people. 

fiflioK the whole IFiynre. 

At the late meeting m New ( York of Robert 
Owen's Convention for National Reform, the 
principle was laid down that no one should be 
permitted to hold more land than would consti¬ 
tute a suitable farm. This was going a step 
farther than that body laid down “ the principle” 
in 1844, when they resolved that the General 
Government had no right to dispose.of the public 
lands, which they alleged belonged to the whole 
country, and should first be allotted to the set¬ 
tlers free of cost—to the extent they would be 
needed for that purpose. But revolutions neither 
go backward nor stand still, as the following 
•colloquy which appeared in a late New York 
paper, serves to prove: 

“ Bill,” said one fellow to another, I’se a 
..National Reformer, I is.” 

" Vy, is that our party?” 

“ Vy, yes, hossy, it is that If you puts in a 
vote for that ere party, you votes yourself a 
farm.” 

“ Veil, I don/t that onless they’ll go a little 
further. I vants a farm, and somebody to work it 
besides 

This is carrying out “ the principle,” and re¬ 
minds me of the views expressed by a sailor, du¬ 
ring a nautical row in New York in the time of 
the “ long embargo.” 

“ What do you want, my good fellow?” asked 
the Mayor of the city, in a deprecating tone. 

“Want?” exclaimed the spokesman, an old 
weather-beaten tar, about “ three shifts in the 
wind”—“ we want our rights. No land-lubber 
should be allowed to live on fried halibut, sea-pie 
and soft tommy, while poor Jack is starving on 
mouldy biscuit and salt junk. We want an equal 
division of property and # pr,ovisions!” 

“ My, good friend,” exclaimed a sedate and 
portly-looking alderman, if we should comply 
with your demands, and make an equal division 


of all property, in less than a month you would 
be as destitute as ever.” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied the old tar, with a sly 
wink and a significant grin, “ and then we vsUl 
divide again P * 

Transcendentalism. 

The Chinese And Hindoos occasionally furnish 
us specimens of “ orphlc sayings,” which throw 
into the shade their brother savans of Germany 
and Boston City. The following letter was writ¬ 
ten during our last war with Great Britain, by a 
merchant in extensive business at Calcutta. It 
is a curious document, and in no respect more 
remarkable than in the writer’s ability to express 
himself in good English when he comes to treat 
of money matters. 

Calcutta, 10th December, 1831. 

Sir :—Having favoured with your kind Epis¬ 
tle of the 16th December, 1812, and received it 
with the best promulgation of Jof, with a view 
of renewing our reciprocal friendship again to its 
former state, but it solely partitioned by the pres¬ 
ent serious wkrlik* intercourse existed between 
yoft and the British Government, which common¬ 
ly occasioned an obscurity amongst the inclina¬ 
tion of the Mankind, who originally entered to 
improve their Commodities in Traffics. However 
we confide these "serious resistances will not re¬ 
main for a longer, and will accordingly orifice an 
way on a reasonable time to enable us to pro¬ 
mote our Mercantile purposes, as it was before.— 
Wg had unce learned that an amicable arrange¬ 
ment on the subject have had taken place, and 
which caused to demonstrate our Joy, and ac¬ 
cordingly we had the honour to sent the intelli¬ 
gence in circulation undercover of the Envel¬ 
opes, but it instantly regreted us by perusing the 
advertisement, announcing the refreshment of 
the American War over again; however we hope 
that the Providence may determine the present 
hostility, and exist a tranquility between your 
territories and the Great Britain. 

In regard the remittance of the Proceeds of 
Peace Goods, I beg leave to request you that if 
you think the present war to be immediately con¬ 
cluded and your coming out "to Bengal will be 
taken place, 1 hope you will bring the amount 
with you, otherwise you will please to remit the 
same to Messrs. Farlie, Bonham & Co. of Lon¬ 
don, directing them to send the amount by a bill 
of Exchange to Ramdullol Day. 

I hope this will meet you and family in a per¬ 
fect health and happiness. 

And remain with due respect, Sir, 

Your most Obedient and Humble Servant, 

* RAMNARAIN GHOSS. 

To G. W. J., Philadelphia. 

The Dutch of Pennsylran!a. 

A trav^r through York county, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, having lost his way, hailed a man he saw 
in a gatden boeing»cabbages. “Hallo! I say.can 
you tell me the way to Daudel’s mill.” The 
man thus accosted, and who was, to use a Penn¬ 
sylvania simile, as dutch as Hiester’s horse, turn¬ 
ed round and replied—“Py sure; I gin dell you 
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*> peiseir alft any potty* You see dat pridge; 
roost make dat pridge ofer, den difttn the riffer 
ip schtream, bias you gum to a tinker bose py a 
rross rote; dake down dirty oder forty fennels of 
ence on dat rote and you will gum on a gavern 
louse mit a pick jerry dree at the toor, dura de 
javern round und yoost pefere you is my prud- 
ier Hans’ parn schinkled mit schtraw. When 
you kit upon his house you ax him, und he giu 
dell you so pesser als me.” 

“ Let me see,” said the traveler, reflecting— 
"make a bridge over, turn the river up stream, 
turn a house around and take forty papnels of 
fence down; my gracious what a day’s work I 
have before me! Good bye.” 


Chnaological Table. 

Jan 1st—New Year’s Day. Anthony Wayne, 
born, 1745. 

2d.—Edmund Burke, born, 1730: Lavater, 
died, 1801. 

3d.—Battle ofTrenten, N. J., 1777. General 
Monk, died, 1670. 

4th.—C. C. Pinckney, died, 1812; Roger As- 
cham, 1568; Sir Isaac Newton, 1642. 

5th.—Duke of York, died, 1827. 

6th.—The Epiphany, an Appearance or appari¬ 
tion is kept i n commemoration of the manifesta¬ 
tion of our Saviour to the Gentiles, and first ob¬ 
served A. D., 813—Old Christmas Day. 

7th.—Fenelon, died, 1715. 

8th—Battle of New Orleans, 1815. Galileo, 
died, 1742. 

9th.—Archbishop Laud, beheaded, 1645. 

10th.—Stamp Act passed, 17(>5. James Watt, 
born, 1736. Linnaeus, died, 1778. 


Review. 

-4 Sermon on Witchcraft. By J. L. Wilson, D. 
D.: preached at the First Presbyterian Church, 
November 9,1845. pp. 23. Published by re¬ 
quest. 

This is a remarkable production, which ex¬ 
hibits all the learning, fidelity to duty, deference 
to the word of God, and boldness in avowing 
most unpopular opinions, which have characteri- 
the whole course of the writer’s life. The 
author holds that witchcraft has existed for ages, 
** he proves by the word of God; that it still ex¬ 
ists, in the Papacy, in the New Jerusalem Church, 
the Shakers, the Mormons, and among the prac¬ 
titioners of the Mesmeric art. He adjudges the 
miracles wrought by Prince Hohenlohe and the 
Holy Coat of Treves, effected by the power o 
witchcraft; Emanuel Swedenborg to be no im¬ 
postor, but*deceived by lying spirits, and as such 
became the “ prince of modern necromancers;” 
sud mesmerism he considers founded on the same 
principle. He insists that the vain pretences to 


witchcraft which have been made in all age*, at* 
just as full evidences of the existence of that art 
as the presence of a counterfeit note is of the fact 
that there are genuine ones, sine* without an 
original, there could be neither imitation nor 
copy. 

I cannot concur with Dr. Wilson in all his 
views; and regard Mormonism as simply an un¬ 
principled movement of artful deceivers, whoa* 
dupes are sufficiently ready to be deceived. 
What is new of Shakerb tu and Mejsmeriem is 
not true, and what is true is not new. A consid¬ 
erable share of the phenomena in both these, is 
referable to the nervous system; tfce residue a 
sheer imposture of men who lit gin dupes and end 
deceivers. In this category 1 place the whole 
horde of neurologists, mesmerists, clairvoyants, 
&c.; such as Professor Prntcmon, Drs. Bucltan- 
an , Parnell and June. Nor can I perceive in 
what respect these men are working miracles, 
any more than Signor Blili; or the Fakir of Avn. 

Dr. Wilson’s pamphlei is, however, worthy of 
a careful perusal by all who take an interest in' 
the subject on which he treats. 

The Sermon is from Donogh’s press, and is a 
beautiful specimen of Cincinnati typography. 


Addrcs9 at the Faiiiof the Hamilton County Ag¬ 
ricultural Society, at Carthage, Sept. 18,1845. 

By John W, Caldwell, President, pp. 12. 

I should not have felt called to review this 

Y r 

production, but for the vigour and originality of 
the author’s views and illustrations. 

He commences by elevating to a proud emi¬ 
nence the agricultural employment. “What 
would our cities be without the farmer?” he asks. 
True, if we had not known it before, we should 
have found it out since we have had to pay five 
dollars per cord for wood. But it is not merely 
in provisioning us, we are under obligations toth* 
sons of the soil, in the author’s judgment. 

“ The very population itself of your crowded 
cities, is gathered from, and replenished by, the 
bands of healthful yeomanry, who till the soil. 
No city could long exist in prosperity, were it 
not for the commingling of its blood with that of 
the robust sons and daughters of the field.” 

This is hardly stating the case fairly and fully,, 
for we are getting an admixture also of Saxon 
blood from German emigrants to renew the Hep¬ 
tarchy element in our ancestors, now nearly run 
out. 

Mr. Caldwell contrasts agriculture as a pro¬ 
fession, with that of the pulpit, the bench, the 
bar, the faculty, the political press, and the ranks 
of commerce and of the mechanic arts, of all 
which, as a class, he speaks with sufficient ir¬ 
reverence, although making the necessary ex¬ 
ceptions. 

I must turn him over to brothers Drinker or 
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Taylor, for his attacks on the political press. 
As to the bar, of which Mr. C. is a member, wait 
till the lawyers catch him in court, for him to get 
jesse. 

He is in his element, as I have intimated, when 
he eulogise9tthe farmers. Even Dr. Overton at 
Memphis,did not lay it on with a trowel, heavier, 
when he pronounced that convention the most 
feble, enlightened, intelligent and influential body 
of men that ever had assembled or ever would 
assemble in the vast succession of ages to 
come, on the face of the wide earth. Still Mr. 
C. has a few things against his friends, the farm¬ 
ers. He thinks log cabins should be entirely ob¬ 
solete—that the farmers ought to read more, and 
mind what they read. Above all they should 
pay the printer. I like the last suggestion—as 
such; but not the insinuation it conceals. My 
farmer subscribers do not want dunning, and are 
the best pay in the world* 

Besides these things he hints to them that they 
are raising but thirty bushels corn, and a large 
Bhare even less than that, where one hun¬ 
dred have heretofore been raised, unstinted both 
in grain and ear. Arid he tells them boldly if 
they don’t spur up and remedy this state of 
things, the Dutch—who can produce on two 
acres as much as our farmers do upon ten, will 
get possession of their land and take the country. 
Hear this ye Natiye Americans and blow the 
trumpet in time! 

The author closes his address in these words, 
every one of which is as true as it is important, 
and alt said in the right spirit and taste. 

“Indulge me, fellow-citizens, in the expres¬ 
sion of a hope that the day is not far distant when 
the effort will be as well to improve the mind,as the 
crops of the tiller of the soil; when no farmer will 
consider his whole duty accomplished, whilst his 
children have not the facilities and opportunities 
of a good education; and when farmers will be 
men of literature and science, capable of analy¬ 
zing their own soils, of applying science to their 
art, and of gracing the journals of the day with 
interesting reports of their operations. Then, 
and not till then, will you know and feel the 
full strength of your order; then, and not till then, 
will you obtain your true position, that which a 
high grade of intelligence, united to your per¬ 
manent wealth and overwhelming numbers, will 
entitle you. 

The Debate on Slavery , held at the Second Ad¬ 
vent Tabernacle, in Cincinnati, by Rev. Jona 
Blanchard and N. L. Rice, D. D. pp. 492. 

, Published by W. H. Moore & Co., Cincinnati. 

This “ Debate,” long looked for by the thou¬ 
sands who were present at it, and the tens of 
thousands who have heard of it and take a deep 
interest in the subject, is at length before the pub¬ 
lic. As an individual, I have my own opinion 
which side has a right to claim the victory in ar¬ 
gument, but it is not necessary, and would be in¬ 


vidious in me to use these columns for that pttf 
pose. I can, however, freely and truly say, « 
far as I am competent to judge, t&at the deba 
tants are men of signal ability* who have lef 
little to be said on the subject beyond what ii 
presented in this volume. My hushaess with th 
book rather refers to its character for paper 
printing, binding, &c., than to its subject. 

The volume then is beautifully got up, the pa 
per clear and white, the typographical arrange 
ment neat and perspicuous, amHhe binding ant 
general outside appearance surpassing that of an; 
volume of the Cincinnati book issues heretofore 
In this respect it is a perfect contrast to its pre¬ 
decessor, the “ Debate on Universalism ,” which 
was on inferior paper and in an inferior style ol 
cover and binding, arid disfigured with sueh a 
profusion of italics and small capitals as to mar 
the general effect of its being read to advantage. 

f can fre iy, therefore, recommend the volume 
to thousands who need light on the interesting 
subject to which it relates. 


Clerical Eeoealricity. 

Rev. Mr. S. was a man of many eccentricities; 
and not a very animated or interesting preacher. 
As he advanced in years he became even less en¬ 
gaging, and his people—although they respected 
their good old pastor, and were disposed to keep 
the right side of him in expectation of a legacy 
—felt it quite a relief if they could find a plausi¬ 
ble excuse for absenting themselves from his 
meetings. When any family was absent two or 
three Sabbaths in succession, Mr. S. would pub¬ 
licly state to the congregation that as Mr. •—•* 
family had been for some time absent from pub¬ 
lic worship, he presumed there was sickness or 
trouble in their household, and wpuld appoint a 
prayer meetirfg at their house on the next Tues¬ 
day afternoon. For a while this answered the 
purpose, and it was found that the people pro- 
fered even to hear Mr. S. preach in the great con¬ 
gregation, than to hate the almost exclusive 
benefit of his prayer meetings. He was, how¬ 
ever, at times, obliged to adopt other measures ttf 
fill his house; for although the families took caiq 
to be represented on the Sabbath, they took sjkJ 
cial care not to come out en masse, so that thi 
hearers of the parson, in his spacious templty 
were generally few and far between. On onj 
Sabbath afternoon, he told his people that m 
should take a journey the next day and be ab¬ 
sent fora short time; but he would take care thw 
some persoA should come from Boston on IW 
next Saturday and supply his desk the next Swj 
bath. On the next Sabbath morning, the mear 
ing house was filled. The whole town turn 
out to hear the Boston minister. They wait** 
awhile in eager expectation of his entrance, wMJ 
in marched the Rev* Mr. S., and walked up 
broad aisle as he had been accustomed to do « 
many years gone by. On ascending bi fl P ul Pji 
he smiled graciously upon his large avidienco 
said, “ I am glad, my dear hearers, that I bajj 
got you out—you’re all here as you ought to I* 
—and I hope your minds are prepared to recei i 
instruction—I came from Boston yesterday raj 
self!” 1 
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I propose to institute a comparison between 
e flour milling operations in St. Louis and Cin- 
nnati. It will be recollected that it is only 
ithin a few years we have manufactured any 
•nsiderable quantity of flour in the city, while 
has been an established business for many 
»rs in St. Louis., Under these circumstances 
e comparison is quite favourable for Cincinnati. 
Tho number of mills here is fifteen, all but one 
‘which are steam mills. The water mill belongs 
Mr. Chouteau, and is propelled by water from 
te pond bearing his name. 


age’s Mill, 

8 

run 

of 44 

feet 

3tones. 

niofc, 

3 

do 

of 5 

feet 

do. 

tar, 

3 

do 

of 44 

feCt 

do. 

laglc, 

o 

do 

of 44 

feet 

do. 

Washington, . 

2 

do 

of 44 

feet 

do. 

lissouri, . 

2 

do 

of 44 

feet 

do. 

hrenix, . 

2 

do 

of 44 

feet 

do. 

'itv, 

2 

do 

of 44 

feet 

do. 

fcKee’s, . . . 

ranklin. 

2 

do 

of 44 

feet 

do. 

2 

do 

of 44 

feet 

do. 

fucker, . 

3 

do 

of 3 

feet 

do. 

(found, . 

2 

do 

of 3 

feet 

do. 

’ark, 

2 

do 

of 3 

feet 

do. 

’earle, 

1 

do 

of 3 

feet 

do. 

"hoateau, 

3 

do 

of 44 

feet 

do. 

Making, 

40 

run 

of stones. 


In the above there are 

three run of stones 

of five 


set diameter, ttoeMy-fbur of four and a half Feet, 
rod fifteen run of three feet diameter—beifig 
qaivalent to vjnoarde of twenty-eight run of 
oar and a half feet diameter. 


I copy the above from the St. Louis New Era 
the 20th ult. Our city mills are— 


C. S. Bradbury,. 

5 

runs. 

West &. Co., , 

4 

do. 

Atkins & Blair,. 

3 

do. 

John Elstner, . 

3 

do. 

C.C. Febiger, . 

3 

do. 

Atkins & Co., . 

. . 3 

do. 

Franklin Mills,. 

. . . 3 

do. 

Fagin’a, . 

3 

do. 


Twenty-seven, all of four and half feet stones. 
Hardly more than one run of stones as a dif¬ 
ference. 


I was surprised to find so little disparity in the 
two products, under the circumstances of the case. 
1 do not know the amount of flour actually 
manufactured in St* Lon is. This is both there 
tod here, far short of the actual capacity of the 
wills. We make in Cincinnati more than one 
tondred and twenty thousand barrels annually, 
dl beyond our home consumptien, until this year, 
fer shipment to New Orleans and the Atlantic 
Cities. Owing to the late flour operations, we 
tove sent this year largely to the Lake Erie ports. 

Union mills, St. Louis, on two run of stones 
^ r ® feet—thay make one hundred barrels 
! #or P« r day. At Bradbury’s, here, on four run 
°^rand a half feet, one hundred and thirty to 
toe hundred and fifty barrels daily. This is 


! about equal. West Co., oh three pair of fotlf 
1 and a half feet, have made in throe consecutive 
weeks three thousand and thirty-three barrels* 
which is an extraordinary performance. Our city 
mills usually command a small advance on other 
brands, even of first rate quality. 

Our capacity being within a fraction equal to 
that uf St. Louis, T presume the actual manufac¬ 
ture is in about the same proportion, probably 
greater, as besides our supply of grain from the 
the interior of Ohio, we get ample consignment* 
of wheat from the St. Louis region itself. 

tTnncoountnble. 

A remarkable fact, and one which all my pre¬ 
vious experience in statistics affords me no means 
to account for, may be found in the following cir¬ 
cumstance. 

The pews of the newly erected Central Pres* 
byterian Church afford a remarkable contrast ifi 
the appearance of the backs. The ends next 
their doors are all distinctly marked at their up¬ 
per edges with dBrk shade, a* of coal diist pressed 
out against the paint by the men who occupy 
that part. The inside ends on thecontrary, hate 
the same impression made from the ladies’ dresses* 
some twelve inchesabove the seat. 

I hope the announcement of this remarkable 
contrast will not produce a bustle to ascertain the 
cause of the difference refered to* 

Dr. Ktncbauaii* 

The following letter explains itself. I am per¬ 
fectly willing thet the Dr. should be heaixj 
through these columns, 60 far as his letter goe^t 
The extracts accompanying that document, al¬ 
though termed “ short” by the Dr., would take 
up more room than I can spare in my colmniw. 
They are the testimony of a writer in the Demo¬ 
cratic Review, to the origihality as well as the 
value of Dr. Buchanan’s neurological discoveries'. 

As to the “ best minds” refered to in the letter, 
what determines their right to that attribute! 
Who shall indorse the indorsers? Qais cuttodiet 
ipsos eustodes? 

Cincinnati, July 8, 1846w - 

Mr. C. Cist,-— Sir: 

Having been accustqmed to very courteous re*, 
lations with the gentlemen of the press* I regret, 
to observe in your paper of yesterday a para-, 
graph equally uncourteous and unjust, in which* 
my name is associated with others in a sneering 
allusion. 

Whatever you can justly say of myself, yom 
are welcome to say; but as inert *are judged by 
their associates,! beg that my name shall not 
on any occasion be conueetod with those of men 
with whom I hare as little sympathy, affihity, 
jr connection as yours* If and Dr. M’ilson. 
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Whether my investigations of the brain receive 
public honour or censure, troubles me very little; 
but I am not willing that my friends should be 
annoyed and ray position mystified with the pub¬ 
lic, by using my name in the company in which 
you have placed it 

Although editors are not bound to he omnis¬ 
cient, they are at least bound to be just in what 
they do say; and as your columns have a tone of 
independence and conscientiousness, I would re¬ 
quest you to rectify this matter by a short extract 
which I herewith send you, which will serve in 
some degree to define my position for your readers. 

Legitimate, and even insolent and unfair op¬ 
position I expect as a matter of course, but I am 
not prepared to submit to any personal degrada¬ 
tion as a proper reward for investigations which 
some of the best minds of our country already re¬ 
gard as the commencement of a new era in the 
science of mind. 

Very.respectfully yours, 

JOS. R. BUCHANAN. 

The Way Americans go Down Hill. 

But who has not been both wearied and amu¬ 
sed with the slow caution of the German drivers? 
At every little descent on the road that it would 
almost require a spirit level to discern that it was 
a descent, he dismounts and puts on his drag. 
On a road of the gentlest undulations, where a 
heavy English coach would go at the rate of ten 
English milds an hour, without drag or pause, up 
ana down, he is continually alighting and put¬ 
ting on one or both drags, alighting and ascend¬ 
ing with a patience that amazes you. Nay, in 
many states, this caution is evinced also by the 
government, and is enforced by a post on the 
side, standing on the top of every slope on the 
road, having pirated on a board a black and con¬ 
spicuous drag, and announcing a fine, of com¬ 
monly six florins (ten shillings) on any loaded 
carriage which shall descend without the drag 
on. In everything they are continually guarded 
against those accidents which result from hurry, 
or slightness of construction.— Howitt's Moral 
and Domestic Life in Germany . 

The stage in which we traveled across •« tht 
Alleghenies, 0 was one of the then called “ Transi 
Line. 0 It was, as the driver termed it, a “ rush¬ 
ing affair, 0 and managed by a refined cruelty to 
the dumb beasts, to keep a little ahead of the 
“ Opposition,” that seemed to come clattering in 
our rear like some ill-timed spirit, never destined 
exactly to reach us. The drivers of our different 
“ changes” all seemed to, be made upon the go- 
ahead principle, looking upon nothing as really 
disgraceful but being behind the stage that so 
porseveringly pursued us. Unfortunately, too, 
ibr our safety, we went in an “ extra,” and man¬ 
aged, by a freak of fortune, to arrive at the differ¬ 
ent stations, when drivers and horses were 
changed, just as the former had got comfortably 
to bed, and it was not the least interesting por¬ 
tion of my thoughts, that every one of those Je¬ 
hus made the most solemn protestations that they 
Would “upset us over some precipice, not less 
than three hundred and sixty-five feet high, and 
knock us into such a perfect nonentity, that it 


would save the coroner the trouble of calling i 
jury to sit upon our remains.” 

It is nine years since, and if the winter of that 
year is not “ remarkably cold” in the almanacs, 
it shows a want of care in those useful annuals, 
We say it was nine years since we crossed the 
Alleghenies. At the particular time we allude 
to, the “ oldest inhabitant” of the country, and 
we met him on the road side, informed us that 
he had no recollection, of such a severe season, 
How we lived through it has puzzled us quite u 
much as it did Cant. Ross, after he returned tc 
England, from his trip to the north pole. The 
fire in every house we passed smoked like a Pitts¬ 
burgh furnace, and around its genial warmd 
were crowded groups of men, women and chil¬ 
dren, that looked as if they had been born in the 
workshop of Vulcan. The road over which we 
traveled was McAdaraized, and then frozen; it 
was as hard as nature will permit and the tramp* 
ling of the horses’ feet upon it Sounded in the 
frosty air as if they were rushing across a contin* 
uous bridge. 

The inside of the stage coach is a wonder; itie 
a perfect denial of Newton’s theory, that two 
things or twenty cannot occupy the same place 
at the same time. The one we traveled in wai 
perfectly full of seats, and their backs straw, buf¬ 
falo robes, hat-boxes, rifles, flute cases, small par¬ 
cels, and yet nine men, the very nine muses at 
tirhef, (all the cider along the road was frozen 
and we drank the heart of it,) stowed themselves 
away within its bowels, but how, we leave to the 
invention of exhausted air-pumps and hydraulic 
presses. We all of course froze more or less, but 
it»was in streaks; the Curtains of the stage were 
fastened down and made tight, and then like pig* 
we quarreled ourselves iqto the snuggest possible 
position and place, it being considered fortunate 
to be most in the middle , as we then parted with 
the least heat, to satisfy the craving appetite o! 
Jack Frost, who penetrated every little hole and 
nook, and delighted himself in painting fantastic 
figures upon the different objects exposed to hi* 
influence, out of oUr misery and death. 

By one of these extraordinary phenomena, ex* 
hibited in the light of our favoured country, wo 
unexpectedly found ourselves traveling over a 
road that was covered with frozen sleet; cold a* 
was the season, there was no’ snow, the horses 
shoes had no corks on them worth noticing, and 
the iron bound wheels on this change in the sni> 
face of the earth, seemed to have &p little hold 
upon the road, that we almost expected they 
would make an effort to leave it, and break onr 
necks as a reward for “their aspirations. On wo 
went, however, and as night came on, the dark* 
ness enveloped us in a kind of cloud, the ice-gla¬ 
zed surface of the ground, reflecting a dull mys¬ 
terious light upwards. Our whereabout never 
troubled us, all places between the one we were 
anxious to reach and where we were, made no 
impression upon us, and perhaps we would never 
have known a single particular place but for the 
incident we are about to detail. 

I think that all my companions as well a* 
self were asleep, when I was awakened by that 
peculiar sawing motion a stage-body makes upon 
its springs when suddenly stopped. What’s the 
matter now?” was the general exclamation of the 
“insides” to the driver, who was discovered 
through the glass windows on the ground, beat¬ 
ing his arms around his body with a vehemence 
that almost raised him into the air. 
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•' Matter! 1 ’ he exclaimed, sticking his nose 
above a woolen blanket that was tied around his 
face, which from the cold and his breath, wss 
frosted like a wedding cake, “ Matter, matter 
enough—here we are on the top of * Bali Moun¬ 
tain,* the drag chain broken, and I am so infor¬ 
mal cold, I couldn’t tie a knot in a rope if I had 
eighteen thousand handsl” 

It was a rueful situation, truly. I jumped out 
«f the stage, and contemplated the prospect near 
and at a distance with mixed feelings. So ab¬ 
sorbed did 1 soon become, that I lost sight of the 
unpleasant situation in which we were placed, 
end regarded only the appearance of things about 
me disconnected with my personal happiness. 
There stood the stage upon the very apex of the 
mountain, the hot steaming breath of my half 
smothered fellow travelers pouring out of its open 
door in puffs, like the respiration of a mam¬ 
moth. The driver, poor fellow, was limping 
about, more than half frozen, growling, swear¬ 
ing and threatening. The poor horses looked 
about twenty years older than when they started, 
their heads being whitened with the frost. They 
stamped with impatience on the ‘ hard ribbed 
ice;” the polished iron of their shoes looked as if 
it would penetrate their flesh with blighting cold. 
Hut such a landscape of beauty, all shrouded in 
wleath, we never saw of conceived, and one like 
fit is seldom presented to the eye. Down the 
tmountains could be traced the broad road in ser¬ 
pentine windings, lessening in the distance until 
it appeared no wider than a foot-path, obscured 
by the ravines and forest trees through which it 
ran. On either side were deep yawning chasms, 
at the bottom of which the hardy pines sprung 
upward a hundred and fifty feet, and yet they 
looked from where I stood like creeping plants. 
The very mountain tops spread out before me 
like pyramids. The moon shone upon this vast 
prospect, coming up from behind the distant hori- 
*an, bathing one eleventh in light, and another 
in darkness, or reflecting her silvery rays across 
the frozen ground in sparkling gems, as if some 
eastern prince scattered diamonds upon a marble 
floor, then starting in bold relief the shaggy rock- 
born hemlock and poison laurel, penetrating the 
deep solitudes, and making “ darkness visible” 
where all before had been deep obscurity. There, 
too, might be seen the heat driven from the earth 
in light fogs by the intense cold, floating up¬ 
wards in fantastic forms, and spreading in thin 
ether as they sought more elevated regions. As 
far in the distance, in every direction, as the eye 
could reach, were the valleys of Penn, all silent 
in the embrace of winter and night, calling up 
most vividly the emotions of the beautiful and 
sublime. 

11 How are we to go down this outrageous hill, 
driver?” bawled but a speculator in western 
lands, who had amused us through the day past 
with nice calculations of how much he could have 
saved the government and himsclfj had he had the 
contract of making the “National road” over 
which we were traveling. The reply of the dri¬ 
ver was exceedingly apt and characteristic. 

“ There is.no difficulty in getting down the hilly 
but you well know there are a variety of ways in 
doing the same thing; the drag-chain would be of 
little use, as the wheel tire would make a runner 
of it. I think ,you had all better take your pla¬ 
ces inside, say your prayers, and let me put off, 
and if yonder grinning moon has a wish to see a 
race between a stage-coach and four horses down 


* Ball mountain,* she*JI be gratified, and see tight! 
that would make a locomotive blush.** 

The prospect was rather a doleful One; we had 
about ninety chances in a hundred that we would 
make a “ smash of it,” and we had the same 
number of chances of being frozen to death if we 
did not take the risk of being smashed, for the 
first tavern we could get to was at the foot of the 
mountain. The driver was a smart fellow, and 
had some hostage in the world worth living for, 
because he was but three days married—had he 
been six months we would not have trusted him. 
The vote was taken, and it was decided to “ go 
ahead.” 

If I were to describe an unpleasant situation, 
I should say that it was to be in a stage, the door 
closed upon you, with the .probabilities that it 
will be opened by your head thrusting itself 
through its oak pannels, with the axle of the 
wheel at the same time falling across your breast. 
It seemed to me that it would be, with my com¬ 
panions, if I entered that stage, to be buried 
alive; so I mounted the drivers seat with a de¬ 
gree of resolution that would have enabled me to 
walk under a falling house without winking. 

At the crack of the whip, the horses, impa¬ 
tient at delay, started with a bound, and ran a 
short distance, the boot of the stage pointing to 
the earth: a sudden reverse of this position, and 
an inclination of our bodies forward, told too 
plainly that we were on the descent. Now com¬ 
menced a race between the gravitation and horse- 
| flesh, and odds would have been safely bet on the 
former. One time we swayed to and fro as if in 
a hammock; then we would travel a hundred k 
yards side ways, the wheels on the ice sparkling 
with fire and electricity, and making a grating 
sound, as terrible to my nerves as the extracting 
of a tooth. The horses frightened at the terrible 
state of things in the rear, and the lashing of the 
whip, would pull us around for a moment, and 
away we would go again, sideways, bouncing; 
crashing about like mad. A quarter way down 
the mountain, and still perfectly sound: but by 
this time the momentum of our descending body' 
was terrible, and the horses, with leeking hot 
sides and distended nostrils, lay themselves down 
to their work, while the lashing whip cracked 
and goaded in their rear to hasten their speed. 
The driver, with a coolness that never forsook 
him, guided his vehicle, as much as possible, in 
zig zag lines across the road. Obstacles no larger 
than pebbles would project us into the air as if we 
had been an India rubber ball, and once, as we 
fell into a rut, we escaped upsetting by a gentle 
tap from the stump of a cedar tree, upon the hub> 
of the wheel, that righted us with the swiftness 
of lightning. On we went, the blood starting in 
my chilled frame, diffusing over me a glowing 
heat, until I wiped huge drops of perspiration- 
from my brow, and breathed in the cold air as if 
I were smothering. The dull, stunning sound 
that now marked our progress was scarcely re¬ 
lieved by the clattering hoofs of the horses, and 
the motio ? became perfectly steady, except when 
a piece of ice would explode from under the wheel, 
as if burst with powder. Almost with the speed 
of thought we rushed on, and thecritioal moment 
of our safety came. The slightest obstacle, the 
stumbling of a horse, the breaking of a strap, a 
too strongly drawn breath almost, would have, 
with the speed we were making,projected us over 
the mountain side, as if shot from a cannon, and 
buried us beneath the frozen ground and hard 
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njck below. The driver;, with distended eye$, 
and, an expression of intellectual excitement,, 
played his part well, and fortune favoured us. 
A* we made the last turn in the road, the stage 
fora moment vibrated between safety and des¬ 
truction—running for several yards upon one 
aide, it exposed two wheels in the air, whirling 
with a swiftness that rendered them almost in¬ 
visible. With a severe contusion it righted, the 
driver shouted, and we were rushing up an as¬ 
cent. For a moment the stage and. horses went 
on, and it was but for a moment; for the heavy 
body, lately so* full of life, settled back upon the 
traces a dead weight, dragging the p<for animals 
in one confused heap downwards, and shaking 
violently upon its springs, it stood still. 

,“ A pretty severe tug,” said one of the insides, 
to the driver, as he stretched himself with a yawn. 

“Well, 1 rather think it was,” said Jehu, with 
a smile of disdain. 

“I’ve driv on this road fifteen years, but I 

never was so near-as to-night. If I was on 

t’other side of^Ball mountain,’ and my wife on 
this (only three days married, recollect,) 1 would 
not drive that stage down ‘Ball mountain’ as I 
have to-night to keep her from running away 
with another.” 

u Why, you don’t think there was iny great 
danger, do you?” inquired another “inside,” 
thrusting his head into the cold air. 

“ I calculate I do; if that off leader, when I 
reached the ‘ devil’s rut/ had fallen, as he inten¬ 
ded, your body would now be as flit as either of 
the back seat cushions in that stage.” 

“ Lord bless us, is it possible,” sighed another 
4t inside;” but it is all very well, we have esca¬ 
ped, and one must run a little,risk, rather than 
to be delayed in a journey. 

Appreciating the terrible ordeal through which 
I had passed better than my fellow-travellers, I 
have often in my dreams, fancied myself on a 
stage coach, just tumbling down the ravines that 
awn on the sides of * ( Ball mountain;” and when 
have started into wakefulness, 1 have specula¬ 
ted on that principle of the American character, 
that is ever impelling it forward; but it never so 
forcibly struck me as a national peculiarity, until 
I read Howitt’s journey down hill, among the 
sturdy Germans of the Old World. 


The latest from Ireland. 

Newton Limavady, Dec. 15, 1845. 
t)ear James :— 

I received your dutiful letter from Cincinnati 
a week or so since, and sends my best love and 
toy blessing in return to ye. By what you say 
of America it must be a wonderful country. I 
don’t wonder, that the Yunkees ar * so yellow 
complected as you say they are, seeing they 
haven’t the potaloe to live on. I suppose if au 
Irishman was born in America it would be t all 
the same. 

* But there’s one thing weighs heavy on my 
mind. I am afraid that the people iu America 
streetch the blanket, as we say here, and that my 
own James is learning to do the likes. Mr. Mul- 
hollan was reading to me in an “ Old Country¬ 
man,” which was sent, over to him, that “ Money 
m New York was plenty in the streets,” on the 


14 tljj, which was the day before the packet flatted. 
I am doubting that same story; for why would 
not the poor people pick it up if it lay in the 
streets? But what is this to what you tell me 
about the hogs near Cincinnati—that you give 
ihem corn in the ear to save trouble. Oh James! 
James! would you make your old mother believe 
that the pigs there swallow through the- ear any 
more than in Ireland. Don’t deceive your own 
mother so. 

My blessing on ye! all the boys and one of the 
girls sends love to ye. 

Recollection* of the Lajit Sixty S'eaw.-Ifo. 5. 

BY J. JOHNSTON, Es<J., of PiqtiO. 

After a year’s delay the prisoners were tried, 
convicted and ordered for execution. His Hon¬ 
our Judge Wick, presided. My chief counsel 
was the late General James Noble, one of the 
Senators in Congress from Indiana, assisted by 
three others. Bridge, Sawyer and Hudson suf¬ 
fered; young Bridge, being a minor, was pardon¬ 
ed at the place of execution by the consent of the 
Indians. Three of them witnessed the awful 
scene, the Governor attending a mile off to act 
as circumstances might rqquire. This affair cost 
the United States from first to last, seven thou¬ 
sand dollars. The justice of the country was 
vindicated in the eyes of the Indians, and they 
were satisfied. Thanks be to the distinguished 
man then at the head of the war department, who 
disdaihing the popularity of the mob, chose to 
obey the dictates* of duty and honour. 

The other ca*e happened with the Wyandotte 
of Sandusky, about seven years ago, in Hancock 
county, Ohio. One of their beloved chiefs and 
counsellors of the Christian party, took a hunt¬ 
ing excursion with his family; his camp was vis¬ 
ited in the evening by three white men with axes, 
who proposed \o the Indian to lodge all night at 
his camp. This being readily agreed to, the 
women gave them their suppers, after which the 
Indian, agreeable to his uniform custom, kneeled 
down and prayed in his own language, and then 
lay down with his wife to sleep, little suspect¬ 
ing that these fiends in human shape, who had 
been so hospitably and kindly entertained by 
himself and his wife, were at that moment plot¬ 
ting their destruction. As soon as the man and 
his wife were sound asleep, the white men rose 
on them with the axes they brought and killed 
them in the most brutal manner, and then rob¬ 
bed the camp, taking off the horses. The mur¬ 
derers living not many miles off, were soon dis¬ 
covered and apprehended, committed to prispn, 
and afterwards permitted to break jail and es¬ 
cape. I was not in the service at the time of this 
murder, or a very different fate would have 
awaited these villains. In 1841 aud 2, wbeuaa 
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Uaifad States Commissioner I was treating with 
the Wyandotts, one of these murderers was re¬ 
ported to me as being in the jail of Wood county, 
Ohio, under a charge of passing counterfeit 
money, and of course within our reach. I im¬ 
mediately reported the fact to the Commissioner 
for Indian affairs at Washington, asking for au¬ 
thority and funds to proceed against the offender. 
No money would be furnished to sustain a prose¬ 
cution against the offender, although there was 
no lack of proof, and the murderer escaped. 
This time I had not John C. Calhoun to sustain 
me and see justice done to the Indians.* 

Cases innumerable, and nearly as bad as the 
foregoing, have occurred during my long ac- 
quaintanoe with the Indians.- In a period of 
fifty three years since I first came to the west, 
an instance of white men being tried, convicted, 
and executed under our, laws for the murder of 
Indians has not come to my knowledge, other 
than the one given in this narrative. I had very 
great difficulty in persuading the Indians to wit¬ 
ness the execution in Indiana. They said they 
would take ipy word that the murderers had been 
hung. I told them no—they must witness the 
fapt with their eyes, being well awarp that bad 
white men would tell them we had deceived them, 
and permitted the murderers to escape. When 
the culprits were cast off* and the death struggle 
ensued, the Indians could not restrain their tears. 
They had witnessed death in every shape, but 
never before by hanging. 

During my negotiations with the Wyandotts, 
in 1841 and 42, I ascertained a fact which had 
previously escaped my notice—that they had no 
horses previous to 1755. The year of Braddock’s 
defeat, the first owned by the Wyandotts were 
captured in that disastrous campaign. 

My agency embraced all the Indians in Ohio, 
as well as the,Delawares of Indiana, who would 
net consent to be separated from me. In addi¬ 
tion to these enumerated, were the remains of the 
Mnnseys, Mohegans, Nanticokes, a part of the 
Mohawks, Senecas, and Ottawas. The two last 

* My partiality for Mr. Calhoun has reference to his j 
former position as an executive officer; for I should be 
loth to endorse his waywardness in politics, especial y 
his doctrine of State Rights and Nullification. His late 
speech as President of the Memphis Convention has 
gone far, however, to redeem his former errors. The 
broad and liberal ground taken there in regard to the 
duties of the General Government in assuming the care 
oi the navizationof the Mississippi and all its tributaries 
accessible to steam power, considering his high stand¬ 
ing in the South, and the almost certainty of his again 
coming to the Senate, is a great poiut gained to us of the 
west. It willbe remembered that Gen. Jac son refused 
his assent to an appropriation for improving the Wabash 
river, and yet that stream is included in Mr. Calhoun's 
tributaries of the Mississippi, fo it is navigated by 
steamboats. 


bad rights in the soil of Ohio, wbidh they fedfi ■ 
to the United States by joint treaty with, the 
Shawanese and Wyandotts. There is not now 
an pere of land owned or occupied by an Indian 
in Ohio. Fifty-ono years ago they owned the 
whole territory. Does not the voice of humanity 
cry aloud to the Congress of the United States- 
to give them a country and a home in perpetuity, 
and a government adapted to their condition? 
Will impartial history excuse this people and 
their government if they permit the destruction 
of the primitive race to happen without one ade¬ 
quate effort being put forth to save them? I shall,, 
during the long nights of the winter, prepare you 
some further notice of the natives and the first 
settlement of Ohio by the whites. 

Your frieud and obd. servt, 

JOHN JOHNSTON. 

Charles Cist, Esq., Cincinnati. 


Pioneer Adventure. 


I have taken down the following from the lips 
of an old citizen here, as a specimen of the every 
day dangers which the early pioneers encountered 
in the settlement of the west. There is a great 
deal of the fire of the flint in these old fellows 
yet. At the last Presidential election, being on 
board a steamboat, an upstart, dandy lawyer, 
with whom he differed in politics, forgot himself 
so far as to call our veteran an old tory. The 
words were hardly out of the young fellow’s 
mouth when he found himself in tight grips car¬ 
ried to the edge of the boat, and would have been 
dropped overboard like any ether puppy, but for 
the intercession of some of the passengers. But 
to the sfery. 

“ In 1795, soon after the defeat of the Indiana by 
Gen. Wayne, I started for Detroit, where my. 
brother William had been working for some time* 
My main business was to sell a stud hbrse there. 
I succeeded in obtaining five hundred dollars in 
cash and trade for the beast . A part of the trade' 
was a first rate gelding, the .finest br.ute I ever 
owned, and for which I got at Dayton afterwards^ 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars, although 
half the money would buy a pretty good herse in 
those days. My brother accompanied me on my 
way home to Cincinnati. At Fort Defiance we 
fell in with an old man, a cripple, who also kept 
company with ns. When we got within ten or 
twelve miles of Dayton, which had been just laid 
out and a few houses built there, we encamped, 
turned our horses loose to graze, and prepared to-t 
| cook a meal’s victuals and rest ourselves. While' 
I was kindling a fire for this purpose, I heard th* 
qld man, who had occasion to turn aside into the 
i brush, call out that the Indians were catching our 
horse. The horses were in the high weeds and 
I brush; the wee.ls being as high as themselves w* 
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could not toe them at a short distance. As I ran 
up I saw an Indian who had caught my gelding, 
trying to mount him, but to no purpose. I 
stepped forward, laid my hands on the back of his 
shoulders, and jerked him heels over head. The 
villain struck me twice with his butcher knife 
and cut me through the arm with great violence. 
I knocked him down with my list and stamped on 
him, and but for the persuasisns of my party, 
would have killed him. My brother was about to 
interpose in an early period of the scuffle, when 
the other Indian leveled his rifle at him, exclaim* 
ing in very good English, “ Let themfightit out.” 
Our whole party were unarmed, not apprehend¬ 
ing any trouble; and it was almost a miracle that 
we all got off alive and safe from two Indians, 
Who both had rifles.** 


Chronological Table. 

Jan. 11th.—Dr. Dwight, died, 1817. 

« 13th.—C. J. Fox, born, 1749. 

•* 14th.—Hulley, died, 1742. 

« 15th.—Queen Elizabeth crowned at West- 

minster, 1559. Charleston burnt, 1778. Dr. 
Aikin, died, 1747. 

« 16th.—Gibbon, died, 1794. Battle of Co¬ 
runna, 1809. 

“ 17th.—Dr. B. Franklin, bom, 1706. 

“ 18th.—Battle of Cowpens, 1781. 

•* 19th.—Copernicus, born, 1473. 

“ 20th.—American Independence acknowl¬ 
edged by Great Britain, 1783. 


State Census of 1845. 

Most of the States take a census midway be¬ 
tween those of the General Government Du¬ 
ring the late year I have compiled such as have 
been published in their respective states. These 
•re— 



1840. 

1845. 

New York, 

. . . 2,428,921 

2,601,374 

Ohio, . . 

. . . 1,519,467 

1,732,832 

Indiana, . 

. . . 685,866 

854,321 

Georgia, . 

. . . 691,392 

774,325 

Alabama, . 

. . . 590,756 

624,827 

Illinois,. . 

. . . 476,183 

705,011 

Michigan. . 

. . . 212,367 

304,285 


6,604,952 

7,596,925 

6,6.04,952 

Increase in five years, . . 

. 992,023 


It will be perceived that the per cent, ratio of 
increase during the last five years in these States 
is—New York 7, Ohio 14, Indiana 24, Georgia 
a* Alabama 6, Illinois 48, Michigan 43. 

There must be some inaccuracy in the state¬ 
ment of population in Alabama, the increase 
there being unquestionably larger than in 
Georgia. 

* 


Judging by the returns thus far, the entire 
population of the United States must be very 
nearly 19,500,000. This will agree with the cal¬ 
culation already made of 22,500,000 for 1850, 
which corresponds with the uniform ratio of in¬ 
crease at every census for fifty years past, which 
is so regular that the national progress can be as 
well determined by calculation as by enumera¬ 
tion. The largest share of increase at the next 
census will be in Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio and Texas. 

The Memphis Reasisa. 

Between forty and fifty editors and ex-editorS, 
after the adjournment of the Convention there, 
sat down to an apician entertainment, given by 
the corps editorial of that city to the craft. Most 
of these editors have been giving their recollec¬ 
tions of the scene, and I shall follow their ex¬ 
ample. 

Of the whole corps," but three abstained from 
Wine. Two of them—both from Ohio—sat to¬ 
gether, to'sustain each other, I suppose. One of 
these editors, who sat opposite, having been 
honoured with & toast, was called upon for a 
speech, which he made in these terms:—We have 
ascertained, Mr. President, this day, through Dr. 
Overton, that the Memphis Convention was the 
most dignified, intellectual, and influential body 
of men that ever had assembled or ever would as¬ 
semble in all ages; and, Mr. President, we all 
know that the Mississippi is the deepest and the 
broadest, the longest and the fastest stream in the 
universe. Still her waters need improvement, 
and this, I suppose, was one great object for 
which our convention assembled. My brethren 
from Ohio opposite, however, are strict construc¬ 
tionists—They have constitutional scruples on 
this subject; they are for leaving these waters as 
they are, and sir—added the speaker—I am on 
the opposite side , as you see, and while I fill this 
tumbler—almost—with water—it is that of the 
Mississippi I believe:—I feel it my duty to go 
for the improvement of our western waters , and 
mingle the pure cogniac with its contents. 

So said, so done; and the annexation of France 
and the United States being happily cemented, 
the speaker drank the contents, and sat down 
amidst a shout of applause. 


Scripture Quotations. 


A late city paper quotes as a scripture text* 
“that he that runs may read,” “and that the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err there* 
in.’* The second member of the quotation i* 
undoubtedly taken from the Bible, although not 
literally correct in the quotation, but the fif®* 
part, although cited as above in many periodic® •* 
is neither a scripture phrase nor a scripture idea* 
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mud cannot bo found from Genesis ta Revelations. 
It would be an employment conducive to the ac¬ 
curacy of certain editors if they would brush up 
their acquaintance with the Bible, as a means of 
enabling them to quote it correctly. They might 
probably derive other benefits in the perusal. 

There are various other texts, such as—“ God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,”—“ In the 
midst of life we are in death,”—Whdt shadows 
we are, and what shadows we pursue,” supposed 
even by persons otherwise intelligent to be deri¬ 
ved from the scriptures, which originate from 
far different sources. The first is in Tristram 
Shandy, by Sterne; .the last was written by Ed¬ 
mund Burke. I cannot trace the origin of the 
second, but believe it to be an aphorism of one of 
the puritan writers of England. 

IsfttrofNewYork. 

TheNew York Plebeian scouts the idea of that 
city being exposed to hazard in case of war With 
Great Britain and a consequent landing of her 
troops on our shores. He holds this language:— 

“We chance to know that any fears as to the 
city being bombarded are absurd, because there 
are regulations of law that prevent it. By the 
provisions of the statute in such case made and 
provided, in section seventeen of article third, of 
title second, of chapter XIV of volume first, of 
the Revised Statute, page 422, it is made the 
bounden duty of the health officer, Dr. Van Ho- 
venburgh, to enter on board of * every vessel im¬ 
mediately on her arrival, and to make strict 
search and inquiry into the state and condition of 
the vessel;* and in case he finds it would be dan - 
gerous to permit such vessel to visit the city, he 
is to subject her to quarantine nine miles below 
New York. * * The Legislature also, 

with an eye to the public safety, in its far-seeing 
wisdom, has provided, lest the health officer might 
not be able to detect every vessel desirous to ap¬ 
proach the city, that they shall not move from 
quarantine towards the city, without first having 
the permission of the health officer.” 


Circuitous Preaching. 

Dr. Elliott, of the Western Christian Advocate, 
having lately a congregation of but two persons 
in Indianapolis to address, relates the following 
singular occurrence: 

“ Our mind was involuntarily led back to 
1822, to an occasion on which we preached a 
sermon to one poor Mohawk woman, aided by 
two interpreters. The woman had traveled four¬ 
teen miles on foot, and carried her child on Sun¬ 
day morning, to hear me preach. Between-the- 
logs knew Wyandott and Mohawk, but no Eng¬ 
lish! My interpreter knew only Wyandott and 
English. But by my preaching in English, and 
Jonathan, my interpreter, converting into Wy- 
andott, and then Between-the-logs giving this 
in Mohawk, we all three made out to preach to 
the poor Indian woman, as she sat at the root of 
of a large oak, with her child fastened on a board 
in her arms.” 


To aay Wife. 

Pillow thy head upon this breast, 

My own, my cherished wife; 

And let us for one hour forget 
Our dreary path of life, 

And let ine kiss thy tears away, 

And bid remembrance flee 
Back to the halcyon days of youth, 

. When all was hope and glee. 

Fair was the early promise, love, 

Of our joy-freighted barque; 

Sun-lit and lustrous, too, the skies 
Now all so dim and dark; 

Over a stormy sea, dear wife, 

We drive with shattered sail, 

But love sits smiling at the helm, 

And mocks the threat’ning gale. 

Come, let me part those clustering curls^ 
And gaze upon thy brow— 

How many, many memories 
Sweep o’er my spirits now! 

How much of happiness ami grief— 

How much of hope and fear— 

Breathe from such near lovea lineaments*. 
Most eloquently here! 

Though, gentle one, few joys remain 
To cheer our lonely lot; 

And storms have left our paradise 
With but one sunny spot, 

Hallow’d forever be that place 
To hearts like thine and mine— 

’Tis where our youthful hands upreared 
Affection’s earliest shrine. 

Then nestle closer to this breast, 

My fond and faithful dove! 

Where, if not here, should be the ark 
Of refuge for thy love? 

The poor man’s blessing and his curse. 
Alike belong to me: 

For, shorn of worldly wealth, dear wife,. 
Am I not rich in thee? 


Caking Stoves*. 


These were an unknown article thirty years 
ago, and cooking was performed in the chimney; 
which served to boil, roast, and bake our Wives, 
daughters and mothers as well if not as thor¬ 
oughly as their various objects of cooking. 
Thanks to the ingenuity of the inventors of the 
cooking stove, all this is now dispensed with. 
The stove is brought out into the kitchen and 
serves, besides its principal function of cooking, 
to warm the room so effectually as to make a 
given quantity of wood afford twice as much 
warmth as when burnt in the chimney. 

But the first cooking stove was like the first 
steamboat, the application of a principle merely, 
leaving to later projectors the honour as well as 
benefit of bringing out of the invention by further 
improvements, the perfection in economy and 
comfort of which It might be found susceptible. 

The latest improvement, perhaps the greatest 
ever made in these stoves, is Straub’s Flame en¬ 
circled oven Cooking Apparatus. 
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Tim is a stove that claims to combine all that 
is valuable in the existing cooking stoves, with 
certain improvements peculiar to itself, which 
unite in a remarkable degree the equalization of 
heat throughout the whole baking department, 
with an economy of fuel which I have noticed 
in no other artiele of the kind* 

The -stove is constructed so as to pass a flue en¬ 
tirely round the oven; the heat being thus used 
twice, once under, and once over the oven, with 
an enlarged air chamber through which all the 
heat must pass. Consequently, every part of the 
oven must be heated alike. It is this mode of 
applying the flame and heat which produces the 
saving of fuel also. 

I regard Mr. Straub as having solved a difficult 
and long sought problem—the passing the heat 
twice round without impairing the necessary 
draught of the stove. This is effected ill the en¬ 
largement of the air chamber, which affords in¬ 
creased space for the rarefaction of air, Ond com¬ 
pensates for the usual disadvantage of a circular 
. draught. 7 

The plates of this stove are thicker than most 
others, which enables them to retain heat a longer 
period, and to cool more gradually. 

The thickness also renders the plates less lia¬ 
ble to warp. I deem this a valuable improvement. 

Indian Portraits. 

I would call attention to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Stanley & Dickerman, in this day’s Ad¬ 
vertiser. I have seen the Gallery of Portraits 
while in their progress on the canvass, know they 
have been taken from the living subject, and con¬ 
sider them of inconceivable value as a Commen¬ 
tary on the past and present condition and char¬ 
acter of that interesting race, the Indians of the 
syest. The day will come when this collection 
jwill command an extravagant price, for a national 
pi- great public museum. 

Cincinnati Directory for 1846. 

The new City Directory of Robinson Jones , 
long wanted and expected, is now out. I shall 
take the liberty of commenting upon this publi¬ 
cation ex cathedra; claiming as I do to know 
something from experience) what a Directory 
should be. 

^The names appear to be alphabeted carefully, 
and care to have been taken in getting the Ger¬ 
man names correctly spelt, and the given names 
qf all persons, as far as possible supplied: all this 
goes to contribute much of the value of a Di- 
rectory. 

An admirable map forms a frontispiece to the 
volume, embracing not only the city itself, but 
a circuit of two and a half miles adjacent to it in 
all directions, in which are designated the subdi¬ 


visions, canal, turnpike*, hills, and every oflfer 
natural or artificial object of any importance, and 
serves to direct the stranger to the various-points 
of this vicinity, as fully and distinctly as a guide 
book. 

This Directory is the first of a series which 
Robinson & J,onea propose to issue annually. 
They design in each successive volume to add 
such improvements as the progress of the enter¬ 
prise may Suggest. I have no doubt myself, that 
the experience of a year or two will supply any 
deficiency that may be found in this issue, and 
render its successors equal for comprehensiveness 
and accuracy to similar «publicatioiis of long 
standing in our Atlantic cities. 

Errors of the Press* 

A capital story is told of a “ mistake of the 
printer” in the Baltimore Argua. A merchant 
employed an engraver to cut a plate for a busi¬ 
ness card; the plate was sent to the printer, who 
worked off five hundred cards and it was then re¬ 
turned to the engraver, who, at a glance, discov¬ 
ered two C’s where there should have been but 
one. Without delay, he altered the plate, taking 
out the extra C. This w as just accomplished 
when the clerk of the merchant called with one 
of the cards, and pointed opt the error to the en¬ 
graver, who appeared much surprised, and at 
once produced the plate on which the cards had 
been printed. This not having on it the extra C, 
it was at pnee decided thet it must be a mistake 
of the printer. The story it not without amoral. 

Oar Great Staple. 

As a heavy pork market, Cincinnati is in the 
receipt of hogs, which, for size and fatness, would 
appear incredible to those who know nothing of 
the west but by description. I am not aware* 
however, whether the following statement has 
been paralleled in the Miami Valley. It is taken 
from the last “ Chillfcothe Advertiser.” 

“ On Thursday last, the finest lot of hogs tyat 
we have ever seen, was killed at the slaughter 
house of John Marfield, in this city. They were 
owned by John H. Maxwell, of Green township* 
in this county. There were fifty-four hogs in 
the lot, and their average weight was 360 pounds. 
Fifty of these averaged three hundred and severity 
pou nds each!! We give herewith the weight of 
nine, all of one litter . We doubt whether this 
has ever been beaten in the Union:—386, 4©4» 
436, 452, 456, 526, 534, 516, 444* 

“ These nine averaged a fraction less than/our 
hundred and seventy pounds each.”- 

Mr. Maxwell's lot of hogs for 1843, wore 
eighty in number, and an average of 335 pounds 
in weight. 
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What is preserved of the Pioneer history of the 
West, serves to shew the value of that which has 
perished. Bold enterprise and hair breadth es¬ 
capes are constant features in the settlement of 
the west. 

As eariy as the year 1790, the block-house and 
stockade, above the mouth of the Hockhocking 
river, was a frontier post for the hardy pioneers 
of that portion of our State from the Hockhock- 
ing to the Scioto, and from the Ohio river to our 
northern Lakes. Then nature wore her undis¬ 
turbed livery of dark and thick forests, inter¬ 
spersed with green and flowery prairies. Then 
the axe of the woodman had not been heard in 
the wilderness, nor the plough of the husband¬ 
man marred the business of the green prairies. 
Among the many rich and luxuriant valleys that 
of the Hockhocking was pre-eminent for nature’s 
richest gifts—and the portion of it whereon Lan* 
caster now stands, was marked as the most luxu* 
riant and picturesque, and became the seat of an 
Indian village, at a period so early* that the 
“ memory of man runneth not parallel thereto.*’ 
On the green sward of the prairie was held many 
a rude gambol of the Indians; and here tod, Was 
many an assemblage of the warriota of one of the 
most powerfal tribes, taking counsel for a “ war 
path” upon seme weak or defenceless frdntief 
posh Upon one of these war-stirring occasions, 
intelligence reached the little garrison above the 
month Of the Hockhocking, that the Indians were 
gathering in force somewhere up the Valley, for 
the purpose of striking a terrible and fatal blow 
on one of the few ana scattered defences df the 
whites. A council was held by the garrison, and 
scouts were sent up the Hockhocking, in order to 
ascertain the strength of the foe, and the proba¬ 
ble point of attack. In the month of October, 
and on one of the balmiest days of our Indian 
summer, two men could have been seen emerg¬ 
ing outof the thick plumb and hazel bushes skirt¬ 
ing the prairie, and stealthily climbing the east¬ 
ern declivity of that most remarkable promonto¬ 
ry, now known as Mount Pleasant , whose western 
summit gives a commanding view to the eye of 
what is doing on the prairie. This eminence was 
gained by our two adventurers and hardy scouts, 
and from this point they carefully observed the 
movements taking place on the prairie. Every 
day brought an accession of warriors to those al¬ 
ready assembled, and every day the scouts wit¬ 
nessed from their eyrie, the horse-racing, leap¬ 
ing, running and throwing the deadly tomahawk 
by the warriors. The old sachems looking on 
with indifierence—the squaws, for the most part, 
engaged in their usual drudgeries, and the papoo¬ 
ses manifesting all the noisy and wayward joy of 
childhood. The arrival of any new party of war¬ 
riors was hailed by the terrible war whoop , which 
striking the mural face of Mount Pleasant, was 
driven back into the various indentations of the 
surrounding hills, producing reverberation on re¬ 
verberation, and echo on echo, till it seemed as if 
ten thousand fiends were gathered in their or* 
kies. Such yells might well strike terror into 
phe bosoms of those unaccustomed to them. To 
hur scouts these were but martial music strains 
Which waked their watchfulness, and strung 
fair iron frames. From their early ycrnth had 
fay been always on the frontier, and therefore 
Wsll practised in all the subtlety, craft and cun- 
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ning, as well as knowing the ferocity and btoof* 
thirsty perseverance of the savage. They wort! 
therefore not likely to be circumvented by thd 
cunning of their foes; and without a desperate* 
struggle, would not fall victims to the scalping 
knife. On several occasions, small parties of 
warriors left the prairie and ascended the Mount? 
at which times our scouts would hide in the fis¬ 
sures of the rocks, or lying by the side of some 
long prostrate ti*ee, cover themselves with the 
sear and yellow leaf, and again leave their hiding 
places wheh their uninvited visiters had disap¬ 
peared; For food they depended on jerked veni¬ 
son, and cdld corn bread, with which their knap¬ 
sacks had been well stored. Fire they dared not 
kindle, fend the report of one of their rifles would 
bring ilpon them the Entire force of the Indians. 
For drink they depended on some rain water, 
which still stood in excavations of the rocks, but 
in a few days this store Was exhausted, and M*- 
Clelland and White must abandon their enter** 
prise or find a hew supply; To accomplish this 
mOst hazardous affair, M’Clelland being the 
elder, resolved to make the attempt—with hi* 
tfusty rifle in his grasp, and two canteens Btrung 
across his shoulders, he cautiously descended tof 
the prairie* and skirting the hills on the north as 
much as possible withih the hazle thickets, he 
attack a Course for the Hockhocking river. Hrf 
reached its margin, and turning an abrupt point 
of a hill, he found a beautiful fountain of limpid 
Water now known aS the Cold Spring, within a 
fow feet of the river. He filled his canteens and 
returned in safety to his watchful companion. It 
was now determined to have a fresh supply of 
water every day, and thifc duty was to be per¬ 
formed alternately. Ott one of these occasions; 
after White had filled hid canteens, he sat a feW 
moments, Watching the limpid element, as it 
came gurgling out bf the bosom of the earth— 
the light sound of footsteps canght his practiced 
ear, and upon turning round, he saw two squaws 
within a few feet of him; these upon turning the 
jet of the hill had thus suddenly come Upon him. 
The elder squaw gave one of those far-reaching 
whoops peculiar to the Indians. White at once 
comprehended his perilous situation,—for if the* 
alarm should reach the camp, he and his compan¬ 
ion must inevitably perish. Self-preservatiOrt 
impelled him to inflict a noiseless death upon the 
squaws, and in such a manner as to leave not 
trace behind. Ever rapid in thought, and prompt 
in action, he sprang upon his victims with the 
rapidity and power of a panther, and grasping 
the throat of each, with one bound he Sprang in¬ 
to the Hockhocking, and rapidly thrust the head 
of the elder woman under the watet, and making 
strong efforts to submerge the younger, who; 
however, powerfully resisted. During the short 
struggle, the younger female addressed him ih hii 
own language, though talmost in inarticulate* 
sounds. Releasing his hold, she informed him; 
that, ten years before, she had been made & 
prisoner, on Grave Creek flats, and that the Iri 1 
dians, in her presence, butchered her mOthcfr arid 
two sisters; and that an only remaining brOthhf 
had been captured with her, who succeeded <*n 
the second night in making his escape; brit what 
had become of him she know not. During the 
narrative, White, unobserved by the girl, had let 
go his grasp on the elder st[uaw, whose body soon ’ 
floate d Where it would not, probably, soon ho 
found. He now directed the girl hastily to fol¬ 
low him, and with his usual energy and speedy 
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pushed for the Mount. They had scarcely gone 
two hundred yards from the spring, before the 
alarm cry was hfard some quarter of a mile down 
the stream* It was supposed that some warriors 
returning from a hunt, struck the Hockhocking 
just as the body of the drowned squaw floated 
past. White and the girl succeeded in reaching 
the Mount, where M’Clelland had been no indif¬ 
ferent spectator to the sudden, commotion among 
the Indians, as the prairie parties of warriors 
were seen to strike off in every direction, and be¬ 
fore White and the girl had arrived* a party of 
some twenty warriors had already gained the 
eastern acclivity of the Mount, and were cau¬ 
tiously ascending, carefully keeping undercover. 
Soon the two scouts saw the swarthy faces of the 
foe, as they^glided from tree to tree, and rock to 
rock, until tne whole base of the Mount was sur¬ 
rounded, and all hopes of escape cut off. 

In this peril nothing was left, other than to sell 
their lives as dearly as they could; this they re¬ 
solved to do, and advised the girl to escape to the 
Ind|ans, and tell them'she had been a captive to 
the scouts. She said no! death, and that in pre¬ 
sence of my people, is to me a thousand times 
sweeter than captivity—furnish me with a rifle, 
and I will show you that I can fight as well as 
die. This spot I leave not! here my bones shall 
lie bleaching with yours! and should either of 
you escape, you will carry the tidings of my 
death to my remaining relatives. Remonstrance 
proved fruitless; the two scouts matured their 
plans for a vigorous defence—opposing craft to 
craft, expedient to expedient, and an unerring 
fire of the deadly rifle. The attack commence4 
in front where, from the narrow backbone of the 
Mount, the suvnges had to advance in single file, 
but where they could avail themselves of the 
rocks and trees. In advancing the warrior must be 
momentarily Exposed, and two bare inches of his 
swarthy form was target enough for the unerring 
rifle of the scouts. After bravely maintaining 
the fight in front, and keeping the enemy in 
check, they discovered a new danger threatening 
them. The waxy foe now made every prepara¬ 
tion to attack them in flank, which could be most 
successfully and fatally done by reaching an in¬ 
sulated rock lying in one of the ravines on the 
southern hill side. This rock once gained by the 
Indians, they could bring the scouts under point 
blank shot of the rifle; and without the possibility 
of escape, 

Our brave scouts saw the hopelessness of their 
situation, which nothing could avert but brave 
companions and an unerring shot—them they 
had not. But the brave never despair. With 
this certain fate resting upon them, they had con¬ 
tinued as calm, and as calculating, and as un¬ 
wearied as the strongest desire of vengeance on a 
treacherous foe could produce. Soon McClel¬ 
land saw a tall and swarthy figure preparing to 
spring from a cover so near the fatal rock, that 
a single bound must reach it, and all hope be de¬ 
stroyed. He felt that all depended on one ad¬ 
vantageous shot, although but one inch of the 
warrior’s body was exposed, and that a distance 
of one hundred yards-—he resolved to risk all— 
coolly he raised his rifle to his eyes, carefully 
shading the sight with his hand, he drew a bead 
sa sure, that he felt conscious it would do—he 
touched the hair trigger with his finger—the ham¬ 
mer came down, but in place of striking fire, it 
crushed his flint into a hundred fragments! Al¬ 
though he felt that the savage must reach the 


fatal rock before he could adjust another flint, ho 
proceeded to the task with the utmost composure, 
casting many a furtive glance towards the fear¬ 
ful point. Suddenly he saw the warrior stretching 
every muscle for the leap—and with the- agility 
of a deer he made the spring—instead of reach¬ 
ing the rock he sprung ten feet in the air, and 
giving one terrific yell be fell upon the earth, and 
bis dark corpse rolled fifty feet down the hill. 
He had evidently received a death shot from some 
unknown hand. A hundred voices from below 
re-echoed the terrible shout, and it was evident 
that they had lost a favourite warrior, as well as 
been foiled for a time in their most important 
movement. A very few moments proved that 
the advantage so mysteriously gained would be 
of short duration; for already the scouts caught a 
momentary glimpse of a swarthy warrior, cau¬ 
tiously advancing towards the cover so recently 
occupied by a fellow companion. Now, too, the 
attack in front was resumed with increased fury, 
so as to require the incessant fire of both scouts, 
to prevent the Indians from gaining the eminence 
—and in a short time M’Clelland saw the wary 
warrior behind the cover, preparing for a leap to 
gain the fearful rock—the leap was made, and the 
warrior turning a somerset, his corpse rolled 
down towards his companion: again a mysteri¬ 
ous agent had interposed in their behalf. This 
second sacrifice cast dismay.into the ranks of the 
assailants; and just as the sun was disappearing 
behind the western hills, the foe withdrew a short 
distance, for the purpose of devising new modes 
of attack. The respite came most seasonably to 
the scouts, who had bravely kept their position, 
and boldly maintained the unequal fight from 
the middle of the day. 

Now, for the first time was the girl missing, 
and the scouts supposed that through terror she 
had escaped to her former captors, or that she had 
been killed during the fight. They were not long 
left to doubt, for m a few moments the girl was 
seen emerging from behind a rock and coming to 
them with a rifle in her hand. During the heat 
of the fight she saw a warrior fall, who had ad¬ 
vanced some fifty yards before the main body in 
front. She at once resolved to possess herself of 
his rifle, and cronching in undergrowth ahe crept 
to the spot, and succeeded in her enterprise, be¬ 
ing all the time exposed to the cross fire of the 
defenders and assailants—her practised eye had 
early noticed the fatal rock , and hers was the 
mysterious hand by which the two warriors had 
fallen—the last being the most wary, untiring 
and blood thirsty brave of the Shawanese tribe. 
He it was, who ten years previous had scalped 
the family of the girl, and been her captor. In 
the west, dark clouds were now gathering, and 
in an hoar the whole heavens were shrouded in 
them; this darkness greatly embarrassed the 
scouts in their contemplated night retreat, for 
they might readily lose their way, or accidentally 
fall on the enemy—this being highly probable, u 
not inevitable. An hour’s consultation decided 
their plans, and it was agreed that the girl, from 
her intimate knowledge of their localities, should 
lead the advance a few steps. Another advantage 
might be gained by this*arrangement, for in case 
they should fall in with some out-post, the girl’s 
knowledge of the Indian tongue, would perhaps 
enable her to deceive the sentinel: and so the se¬ 
quel proved, for scarcely had they descended one < 
hundred feet, when a low whist” from the girl,' i 
warned them of present danger. The scouts sunk ’! 
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silently to the earth, where by previous agree¬ 
ment, they were to remain till another signal was 
given them by the girl,—whose absence for more 
•than a quarter of an hour now began to excite 
the most serious apprehensions- At length she 
again appeared, and told them that she had suc¬ 
ceeded in removing two sentinels who were di¬ 
rectly in their route to a point some hundred feet 
distant. The descent was noiselessly resumed— 
the level gained, and the scouts followed their in¬ 
trepid pioneer for half a mile in the most pro¬ 
found silence, when the barking of a small dog, 
within a few feet, apprized them of a new dan¬ 
ger. The almost simultaneous click of the scouts’ 
rifles was heard by the girl, who rapidly ap¬ 
proached them, and stated that they were now in 
the midst of the Indian wigwams, and their lives 
depended on the most profound silence, and im¬ 
plicitly following her footsteps. A moment af¬ 
terwards, the girl was accosted by a squaw from 
an opening in a wigwam. She replied in the In¬ 
dian language, and without stopping pressed for¬ 
ward. In a short time she stopped and assured 
the scouts that the village was cleared, and that 
they were now in safety. She knew that every 
ass leading out of the prairie was safely guarded 
y Indians, and at once resolved to adopt the 
bold adventure of passing through the very cen¬ 
tre of their village as the least hazardous. The 
result proved the correctness of her judgment. 
They now kept a course for the Ohio, being gui¬ 
ded by the Hockhocking river—and after three 
days march and suffering, the party arrived at 
the Block-House in safety. Their escape from 
the Indians, prevented the contemplated attack: 
and the rescued girl proved to be the sister of the 
intrepid Neil Washburn, celebrated in Indian 
history as the renowned Scout to Capt. Kenton’s 
bloody Kentuckians. 


The Eclectics. 

“ We have had for some time the rival Colle¬ 
ges, the Ohio Medical and the Botanico-Medical, 
and now it seems there is a third intended to 
combine the excellencies of both. Is there no 
end to human calamity, that we should have a 
third set of doctors let loose on the community. 
We shall see here calomel and lobelia, blood-let¬ 
ting and steam, harmoniously working side by 
side. 

“ This seems to be got up to introduce a set of 
nov i homines into practice. The Professors in 
the different departments are little known in the 
community at any rate .”—Western General Ad - 
vertiser. 

The above complimental notice did not until 
recently present itself to our observation—neither 
are we aware that any such sheet as the Western 
General Advertiser is at present issued from the 
Cincinnati press. Of one thing we are very cer¬ 
tain, however: if the above scrap is to be taken 
as a specimen of the taste and intelligence of its 
editor, wb pity the deplorable and despicable 
state of moral and intellectual degradation of 
that brainless functionary, who, it seems, has un¬ 
dertaken to instruct his readers (if he has any) 
oft a subject of whicn he is wholly and totally ig¬ 
norant, not only in reference to the principles 
and practice of the Eelectic School of Physicians 
and Burgeons, but also the general reputation 
and standing of the members of the Faculty of 
said Institute. For example, in the closing cogi¬ 
tations of this senseless wiseacre, it is asserted 
that the members of the Faculty “ are little 


known in the community”—so far from this be¬ 
ing the case it may be safely asserted that as many 
as two or three of the members of the Faculty are 
not only as favourably, but as extensively known 
as any in this or any other country, not only as 
practitioners, but as teachers of Medical science. 
This is especially true of one, who enjoys at this 
moment a more extensive reputation as a Medi¬ 
cal man than the most distinguished authors, 
teachers or practitioners of the Healing Art, 
either in Europe or America. 

We neither know nor care who the editor of 
the “ Advertiser” is, but we hope if he has any 
self-respect he will endeavour to furnish himself 
with something like definite information on this 
as well as other subjects before he commits his 
thoughts to paper hereafter.— Western Medical 
Reformer, Dec., 1845. 

Wonders will never cease. 

I supposed if there was any thing certain in 
this city of ours, the fact that I was by trade a 
collector of statistics, was a fixed fact of -ab¬ 
solute notoriety. Even the existence of the Fakir 
of Ava, or of Rees E. Price might be as reasona¬ 
bly a disputed fact. But the “ Eclectics” have dis¬ 
covered that “ on that subject”—themselves— “ at 
on all others,” the editor of the General Western 
Advertiser has no “ definite information.” 

As to “that subject,” I confess my ignorance. 

I have been for years discovering that what I 
know, compared with that I am ignorant of, is 
as a drop to the bucket, every additional step in 
the acquisition of light I make, serving to reveal 
to me the existence of darkness around me. On 
this principle I imagine I am beginning to pene¬ 
trate the mysteries of the Eclectic practise, for 
familiar as my pursuits reader mo with the citi¬ 
zens of Cincinnati, such men as Doctors Cox, 
Hill, Morrow, Jones, et genus id omne, never feU 
under my notice. I neither met with them in the 
halls of science, nor in the respectable walks of 
private life. I have, it is true, the names of 
some of them in my directories, but they were 
taken from their signs. But it seems that un¬ 
known as they are to me, they are well knowq 
to fame. “ Two or three are as favourably and 
“ as extensively known as any in this or any other 
“ country, not only as practitioners, but as teach- 
“ ers of medical science I This is especially true 
“ of one, who enjoys at this moment a more ex-- 
“ tensive reputation as a medical man than the 
u most distinguished authors, teachers or practi- 

tioners of the Healing Art, either in Europe or 
“America!!” 

Old as I am, I trust I am not too old to team, , 
ind ignorant as I may be, not unwilling to be 
enlightened. I suppose those who know me wilL , 
admit that there is nobody has a higher opinion 
of Cincinnati talent, energy, learning, ingenuity- 
end enterprise than myself; and now, I want to 
know who those two or three, and especially this 
one, are, whose fame as authors, teachers and 
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practitioners transcends that of Velpeau, Roux, 
and Andral, of the Paris, and Liston, Stokes, 
Graves, Cusack and Lawrence, of the London 
and Dublin Schools of Medicine and Surgery; or 
that of M’Clellan, Mott, Warren, Gibson and 
Jackson, who belong to America, but whose 
fame is not limited to this side of the Atlantic. 
I feel it a disgrace to remain longer in ignorance. 
Let him be produced, and we will have him ex¬ 
hibited at the hall of the Eclectic Institute as a 
greater curiosity than the skeleton giant of 
Tennessee, or the mastodon of Dr. Koch. Let 
him be produced, that the Teacher, Author and 
Practitioner may receive the notice he deserves 
at home, as well as enjoys throughout Europe 
gad Amencal - 

An Impregnable Safe. 

It would be a pleasant thing to possess money 
to the utmost extent of our wants and desires, if 
it were not for the difficulty jand anxiety of keep¬ 
ing it safe. If it is to be kept ready for use at a 
moment’s notice, it is uspally deposited in an 
iron safe or a bank, both which sometimes be¬ 
tray their trust; and if the money is invested in 
property, if cannot be realised and withdraw nat 
a moment’s warning. The proprietor of a gold 
mine, Senor Yriarte, living at Cossalp, Mexico, 
has overcome this difficulty in a manner equally 
ingenious and simple. Although he owns the 
richest qiine in the universe, he works it only to 
the extent of his current expenses—some one 
million five hundred thousand dollars per annum 
—alleging^ as a^ reason to those who asked why 
he did not mine it more extensively—“ My gold 
is safer in the mine than anywhere else.* 9 

The Uttle Miami Bail-Road, 

The third annual report of the Little Miami 
Rail”Road Company , of which I lately published 
a synopsis, ought to be in the hands of every 
public man in the west. It serves to give some 
idea of what the products from the great west are 
rapidly becoming. This is, however, not so 
easily realised by figures as in other respects. 

The Company erected, last fall, an immense 
depot, as was supposed of sufficient capacity to 
provide for the reception of the various freight 
received at this point, and accumulating for two 
/or three days at a time. The building was brick, 
three hundred feet long and fifty feet wide. The 
railway enters it at the west, running within fifty 
feet of its entire length. A floor of thirteen 
thousand five hundred square feet, graded to the 
level of the cars, enables them t6 discharge their 
burthens .on a level, whence they are taken to the 
Front street face of the building and loaded in 
wagons end drays. 

Large, however, as is this building, it has been 


found inadequate to the heavy and increasing 
demands of the business done on the line. When 
the mad shall have been completed, by next Oc¬ 
tober, to Sandusky City, the great staples of 
flour, whiskey, pork, bacon, lard, &c., of great 
magnitude in bulk and value, as they are, will af¬ 
ford a splendid prize for the competition of our 
Atlantic Cities, in their respective routes. When 
the Buffalo and Sandusky rail-road shall have 
been completed, we shall have a continuous rail¬ 
road to New Yqrk and Boston. Philadelphia is 
preparing to complete a rail-road to Cleveland 
by filling up the intervening links between the 
two points. 


Thanksgiving Geese. 

Turkies are the general market standard for 
thanksgiving day, but sometimes a goose is pre- 
fered. In a neighbouring city, a gentleman in 
market was attracted by the sight of a plump, 
extra sized, well cleaned goose. “ Is it a young 
one?” said he to a bonny rosy cheeked country 
lass. “Yes sir, indeed it is,” was the ready re¬ 
ply. “ And how much do you want for it?” 
“ A dollar, sir.” ° That is too much, I think; 
say eighty-seven and a half cents, and here’s your 
money.” “ Well, sir, as I would like to get you 
for a steady customer, take it away.” The 
goose was taken home and roasted; but it was 
found difficult to carve, and when cut up, so 
tough as to be uneatable. The gentleman went 
to market again, on the following day, as usual, 
and there met with his fair poulterer. “ Did you 
not tell me that goose was young, which I bought 
of you?” “ Yes sir, I did, and so it was. Don’t 
you call me a young woman? I am only nine¬ 
teen.” “Yes I do*” “Well, I have heard 
mother say, many a time, that it was nearly six 
weeks younger than me.” 


mesmerism, Neurology, 


It was to be hoped, after the remarkable and 
authenticated cases I have published of things 
“most surely believed,” in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere, analogous to the phenomena exhibited 
here by various lecturers on these subjects, that 
the lips of incredulity would have been put to si¬ 
lence. But infidels still exist and perhaps will, 
always. 

A friend of mine lately received a letter from 
a distinguished physician of Kentucky, in which 
he says: “ You need not laugh at Mr. Cist's tes¬ 
timonials on the subject of extract of white wal¬ 
nut or butter nut. It may all he depended on. 
They will vomit if the bark be scraped tip, and 
purge if scraped down, as he says, They still do 
more than this, for they will vomit and purge at 
the same time, if scraped both up and down, and - 
they will neither vomit nor purge if scraped 
crosswise from the tree. All this I know from 
my own experience.” 

For facts corroborative of certain other points of 
Pennsylvania faith and practise, I refer to the 
communication which follows. It is from as in- 
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telligent an individual as resides in the county or 
state, who having devoted much time during a 
long life, to storing his mind with useful knowl¬ 
edge, the fruit of both reading and observation, 
is now well qualified to employ, with profit to 
my readers, his leisure hours in the communica¬ 
tions for my columns, which he has given me 
reason to expect from time to time. 

Mr. C. Cist, — Sir: 

I know not how you will class what follows; 
you may caft it what you please. You have 
published things much like it, and may do.so 
with this. 

It is rather more than fifty years since I began 
housekeeping in Philadelphia. A good supply of 
hickory was laid up for the winter; but as it gen¬ 
erally happens, towards the spring there remained 
a pretty considerable assortment of the largest 
logs left,—knotty, knurly affairs,—the rejected 
of the pile, while better could be got at; still they 
must be burnt, and a sort of industrious fit hav¬ 
ing come on me, I determined to split them up 
into sizeable wood myself. Axe, maul and 
wedges, were had, and things went on pretty 
well for a time, but one morning—a cold morn¬ 
ing—as I was entering a wedge with the poll of 
the axe, the wedge slipped from my fingers, and 
the axe came on my thumb. I don’t believe it 
made me faint, as I never did see, nor ever did 
hear of, any well-certified faint in man or 
woman, unless there was some other person 
near to take cure of the sufferer. You may 
have seen, as I have, how utterly helpless a 
young woman becomes—as limber as a wet rag 
—on such occasions, when a young man has to 
lift her up, to lay her on the sofa—and how pret- 
ily and nicely she will revive after her bands 
have been duly chafed—what pretty little sighs 
—and how the eyelids gently unclose, &c. I 
imagine that about nine and a half times in ten 
cases, the proper orthography of the word is 
feint. Your lady readers must not suppose that 
I am a horrid, hard-hearted unbeliever, for I do 
think that it may be possible for a lady to come 
to an actual faint,, even when alone. I know 
Chat I, even I myself, felt a mighty queer sort pf 
a dizziness as I sat on the cellar steps, and did 
not remember how I got there; and it may be, 
had any one been present, a real, downright faint 
might have been perpetrated. When I went up 
stairs one of my family—it then was composed 
of the smallest possible number to constitute a 
family-doctored the unfortunate thumb with a 
poultice of salt and vinegar, but without much, 
If any, good effect The next day I was in the 
hook store of the late worthy Thomas Dobson: 
he noticed my little doll-baby of a thumb, and 
having informed him what was the matter, he 
told me ho could remove the pain. I said he 


could not, for I had no faith. He did not care 
whether I had or not, and bid me to lay my hand 
on the counter, which was done. He moved his 
hands over mine, but I heard him say nothing. 
In about, perhaps, a minute, he asked If the pain 
was gone —it had gone —but I told him it was 
worse than ever. He continued his operations 
for a short time, and then told me he knew it was 
gone; and I had to laugh and own it was so. 

Nearly opposite the “ stone house” o % f Mr. 
Dobson, lived Robert Haydock, plumber, one of 
whose men got burnt from shoulder to wrist by 
melted lead. The pain could not be allayed by 
the physician, or the care and attention of Robert 
and his kind, good lady. They were Friends, 

“ after the most strictest sect.” “ Robert,” A d 
this good lady, “ I am much troubled in mind 
about John; I have done all I can, and the doctor 
has nothing further to advise but patience. Did 
thee never hear that neighbour Dobson hath the 
gift, as it is called, of extracting pain, when all 
remedies have failed? " Tut, tut, wife, I wonder 
thee can believe in such nonsense; it is only tha 
effect of imagination. “ Nay, but Robert, if it in 
only the effect of imagination, if John imagines 
the pain is gone, he will get a good night’s rest; 
and at all events, I do not see that any evil can 
arise.” After a little more opposition the wife 
had her way—a thing of course,—John went tp 
neighbour Dobson, and in about ten minutes 
came back —as he imagined —free from pain. 
This was told me by a “ Friend” in high stand¬ 
ing in the Society, to whom I had related my 
thumb business. I asked him what he thought 
of such things? Well, he didn’t know—he had 
heard of many wonders of the power of imagine-. 
tion, and yet he knew of a strange cure of a 
horse, which he could not ascribe to that He 
then- related that a few years previous he had 
some meeting-business to attend to in Chester 
county, and on his way home, three or four 
miles beyond Darby—you know the little town 
well,—his horse was suddenly struck lame; after* 
riding a few rods the creature seemed to suffer so, 
much that he got off and led him to the tavern in 
Darby, which was kept by a friend.—-1 believe in 
those days all the inhabitants were of that sect.— 
The ostler—all ostlers are e# officio horse doctors 
—was called to see what was the matter, but 
could discover no cause of lameness, and propo¬ 
sed taking him to a “ straw doctor” a short dis¬ 
tance from the place. My friend, an unbeliever 
in such things, objected, but as the tavern keeper 
allowed that the “ doctor” had made some sur¬ 
prising cures, and as it coaid do no harm any . 
how, the ostler was sent with the horse, and in 
about half an hour returned riding him back. 
The ostler stated that the “ doctor” examined the 
horse whether he was corked, which he was nqt, 
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and then cut a square sod, with which he rubbed 
the horse, and then replaced it in the ground. His 
charge for “medicine and attendance,” was a 
quarter dollar. My friend rode the horse home, 
and never observed any ill consequences from the 
witchcraft cure. Others may think as they 
please; I firmly believe all I have stated; yet I 
am not so easy of belief as Sancho, who told his 
master, the Don, that the story was so very true, 
that any one who only heard it might safely and 
conscientiously make oath that he saw it; nor 
does my unbelief equal that of the old Dutch 
tory, on Long Island, who when told that Corn¬ 
wallis was taken, said “ it was a tam’d lie just as 
dat dat was told dree or four years ago dat 
general Burgoyne was daken. 

All this may be too long for your columns, but 
if any part will do, you may cut and slash to suit 
yourself. H. 

January 19th, 1846. • 

Diplomacy of the United States. 

For centuries the diplomatic intercourse of the 
civilized world had been carried on, upon the prin¬ 
ciple of deceit and lying, bribery and espionage. 
During that period all was considered fair in dip¬ 
lomacy, as it is now by some in politics. And 
the only disgrace felt or experienced, was in de¬ 
tection or failure. Almost the first public act 
of America, after we became a nation, was to 
teach the world that in all things honesty is the 
best of policy. Franklin set this example in 
France. It has been followed by our various 
Ambassadors abroad, from John Adams down, 
and by our department of state under every in¬ 
cumbent. And tiie result is, that our national 
character for fair and direct dealing stands higher 
than that of most other nations in the world. 

Many interesting incidents have been recorded 
on this subject. I propose to furnish one which 
rests on undoubted authority, which has, how¬ 
ever, as far as my knowledge goes, never yet ap¬ 
peared in print. 

During the administration of Mr. Tan Buren, 
George M. Dallas, our present Vice-President, 
was sent as Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia, 
to negociate a commercial treaty with that Em¬ 
pire. As soon after presenting his credentials 
and being accredited in that capacity at the Court 
of St. Petersburg as afforded him, in his judg¬ 
ment, a proper opportunity, he addressed a letter 
to Count Nesselrode, the Russian Minister of 
State, in which he made known the object for 
which he was sent, and politely inquired of his 
Excellency when it would suit his convenience 
to attend to the business. The receipt of the 
letter was duly acknowledged, and the assurance 
given of his Excellency’s high consideration of 
the writer, nothing being, however, said on the 


main subject of the epistle. Mr* Dallas, unwill- 
ling as the representative of the youngest nation 
on earth, to transgress the laws of etiquette, 
waited a while and finally wrote a second and a 
third note, to which he received answers pretty 
much to the same purpose as had been made to 
the first. Finding himself unable to progress in 
this way, he determined to come to the point at 
once, and despatched a letter stating to the Min¬ 
ister, that finding himself unable to accom¬ 
plish the object of his mission, and unwilling to 
remain for any other purpose, he would ask of 
his Excellency that his imperial majesty might 
furnish him with the necessary passports for his 
departure. This brought things at once to a 
crisis. The Emperor—Nicholas—a man of great 
energy and directness of purpose,—probably 
thought the better of the young republican for 
his frankness, and told his minister, “ Ask him 
what he wants.” Dallas, who was prepared for 
any issue, replied by handing in a draft of the 
treaty, which being read to the Autocrat of the 
Russians, He promptly said, “ I agree to it—ask 
him if he wants anything more.” Dallas, em¬ 
boldened by this gracious treatment, then added, 
“ I should like to receive the treaty on His Ma¬ 
jesty’s birth-day.” The birth-day, or rather the 
Saint’s Day, after whom the reigning monarch 
was named, was but a few days off, being St. Nich¬ 
olas Day, the 6th December, 0. S., by which the 
Greek Church yet reckons. Accordingly, on 
that day the usual levee was held, at which all 
the foreign Ambassadors attended—all but Mr. 
Dallas in stars, ribbons and embroidery—he in a 
plain black suit of citizen’s dress. They were 
introduced in the court order of precedence, the 
Envoy from Austria taking the post of honour, 
and the British Ambassador next, &c., Mr. Dal¬ 
las so far in the rear as to, be out of sight, when 
the Austrian Minister stepped forward to make 
lus compliments. As he advanced, the Emperor 
called out in a tone which rang through the hall 
of audience, “Is the American Minister here?” 
“ Yes sire.” “ Ask Mr. Dallas to step forward.” 
Mr. Dallas made his bow and offered the usual 
congratulations. The Emperor, in the kindest 
manner, expressed liia thanks, handing Mr. D. 
the treaty at the same time. The rest of the 
corps diplomatique stared, and well they might, 
for the document, with its seals and ribbons, pro¬ 
claimed its character, and the whole deportment 
of the Emperor taught them a lesson, that in 
diplomacy and politics, honesty and directness of 
conduct is, as in all things else, the best policy. 
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Towing in a Blanket. 

Nearly all my readers have perused the admi T 
rable work of Cervantes—Don Quixote —and 
most of them will distinctly recollect the blank¬ 
eting of Sancho Panza, his esquire. I venture to 
say, however, that not more than one reader in 
ten thousand—that being probably the propor¬ 
tion who have ever witnessed the tossing in a 
blanket of some luckless wight—has any accu 
rate idea of the exercise. 

My attention has been frequently called to the 
subject by engravings and paintings refering to 
the scene in Don Quixote, in every one of which 
there was the same want of truth to nature, 
which satisfied me the artist had never witnessed 
a performance of the kind. The universal 
notion entertained on the subject, being that the 
victim is lifted from the ground on a blanket and 
thrown or tossed up by the flinging up of the 
arms of those who hold the blanket. The small¬ 
est amount of reflection, however, would teach 
that a man in this mode could not be raised more 
than a foot or two from the level of the breasts of 
those who conduct the exercise. 

A few words will explain the operation. As 
large and stout a blanket as possible being ob¬ 
tained, and the victim laid on it and surrounded 
by as many as can possibly get hold of the edges 
of the blanket, thereby preventing his escape, the 
whole body holding on, make a quick and vig¬ 
orous pull from the common centre. It is this 
tightening process simply, which springs the cul¬ 
prit into the air, and the height to which he may 
in this mode be projected, is hardly conceivable 
to those who have not witnessed the exercise. 
The subject instinctively grasps the slack of the 
blanket, by way of resisting the impulse; an use¬ 
less and absurd effort. Useless because it serves 
not his purpose; and absurd because it is this 
very holding on, and nothing else t which produ¬ 
ces the punishment. By this grasp, his head and 
shoulders are the last part going up, and in 'the 
process of elevation, as he turns over and over, he 
is sure to fall in some constrained and unnatural 
posture, which makes him feel, after a night’s 
rest, as if every bone in his body was bruised: so 
much so that I have known individuals who have 
been kept too long under the discipline, groan 
under their pain, upon turning in their beds, du¬ 
ring their night’s rest after it. 

I have known this exercise, during the war of 
1812, resorted to by way of punishment to trou¬ 
blesome fellows in camp for getting drunk, or 
other minor offences. One of the culprits, who 
was undergoing it for the second time, had the 
sagacity as soon as the blanket began to tight¬ 
en, to bring himself to his feet. In this posi¬ 
tion he shot perpendicularly up, and enjoyed 


what he afterwards spoke of as the pleas¬ 
antest exercise in his life, making finally a 
hole through the blanket, and thereby a close to 
the punishment, both for himsejf and others. * 

Etymologies. 

It would be interesting, as well as instructive, 
to trace the sources whence our western towns 
derive their names. I shall take up the subject 
and apply it to Ohio, next week. At present I 
shall barely glance at Kentucky. 

Lexington, in Massachusetts, gave naipe to its 
beautiful namesake in Kentucky, news of the first 
battle in the war of Independence, reaching the 
spot at the moment the settlers were deliberating 
on its proposed name. Cynthiana was given its 
name by the individual who laid it out/ by com¬ 
pounding the names of his two daughters, Cynthia 
and Anna. 

Frankfort owes its title to the following inci¬ 
dent, which I have from Ellison E. Williams,, 
who bore a part in it, and who still survives, re¬ 
siding in Covington, Kentucky. 

In the year 1780, Wm. Bryant, who was one* 
of the founders of Bryant’s Station, Nicholas, 
Tomlin, Ellison E. Williams, Stephen Franks,, 
and others, were on their way from Bryant’* 
Station and the fort of Lexington, to Mann’s Salt 
Licks for the purpose of procuring salt, and while 
encamping on the bank of the Kentucky river, 
where the town of Frankfort now stands, were 
attacked by a company of Indians. Franks was 
instantly killed, and Tomlin and Bryant, were 
both wounded. The rest of the company esca¬ 
ped unhurt. From this circumstance—the kil- 
king of Franks—the place was calledr Frankfort* 

Unpublished Historical Fact. 

Publicity has just been given to an interesting 
fact connected with the repulse and defeat of th» 
British at New Orleans, in 1814. 

Those who are old enough to remember the 
war of 1812, may recollect a remarkable instance 
of bravery in the defence of the American priva- 
teer, General Armstrong , Capt. Samuel C. Reed , 
which was attacked while lying in the harbour of 
Fayal , in the Western Islands, by the boats of 
three of the enemy’s ships of war, consisting of 
the Rota frigate, the Plantagenet 74, and the 
Carnation brig, on the 26th September, 1814—in 
which engagement, out of the attacking force, 
nearly four hundred, strong, the British lost be¬ 
tween two and three hundred, killed and wound¬ 
ed, while on the part of the Americans, only two 
were killed and seven wounded. I remember 
the sensation which this news produced on its 
arrival in our seaport cities, as one of the most 
brilliant exploits in naval warfare. 

It now seems, and the fact is abundantly Bus- 
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tallied by docamentary evidence, that this en¬ 
gagement, with its results, delayed Admiral 
Lloyd, who had charge of the squadron above 
alluded to, ten days at Fayal, whence he sent the 
severely wounded home td England on the Thais 
and Calypso sloops of war. He then proceeded 
to Jamaica, where Admiral Cochrane and General 
Packenham had been waiting for him several 
days, who were highly indignant at both the loss 
and the delay, and loaded him with bitter re¬ 
proaches. Well might they have done so, if they 
could have foreseen the fruits of that ten days’ 
delay! Cochrane’s fleet of eighty-six sail of ves¬ 
sels arrived at the mouth of the Mississippi on the 
6th December, 1814. Gen. Jackson had reached 
New Orleans on the 2d, only four days before. 
The Kentucky and Tennessee troops did not ar¬ 
rive until, the 16th; nor were they fully supplied 
with arms, and especially gun-flints, until a later 
date* If, therefore, the invading fleet and army 
had arrived ten or twelve days sooner, say on the 
25th November^ what was there to interpose the 
slightest impediment to their conquest and sack 
of the beautiful city of New Orleans, destitute of 
military forces or defences, and a population 
hardly long enough a part of the American com¬ 
munity, to possess the requisite spirit and patri¬ 
otism for resistance? 

Jf my limits permitted, I should like to have 
-copied the evidence of these facts. The whole 
eubject clearly points out an overruling Provi¬ 
dence .watching over our national existence. 


Church Livings at Auction* 

'Going down one day to the Auction Mart, 
Bar tholomew Lane, I found George Robbins— 
the celebrated London auctioneer—in the act of 
commencing the sale of several church livings. 
41 Now, gentlemen,” said he, addressing the 
crowd of clergymen, “ I have some prime things 
for you to-day. The church, let me remind you, 
gentlemen, is now become the only good specula¬ 
tion. It is the only liue in which you can establish 
your sons like gentlemen, and with a chance of 
success. The church, my friends, that’s the only 
genteel, gentlemanly, and Certain’ profession. 
And why certain? Because you can certainly 
4 buy’ the best livings, you that have the money, 
and here’s, in the first place, a specimen of what’s 
to be had. Let me see—the income of this living 
is altogether £1,000; now the tithes are commu¬ 
ted, which are themselves, £1,000 and no bother 
about collecting. IPs a rent, now, gentlemen, 
itVa rent and comes in cheerfully, easily, gra¬ 
ciously—-almost of itself. It’s within thirty 
miles of London, in a fine sporting neighbour¬ 
hood and-” 

“How old’s the incumbent?” shouted a short, 
thick man, in ruBty black, with a great bundle of 
papers in his band. 

<* Old? why, my friend, you could not well 
wish him older. He is turned eighty.” 

** And means to live a hundred,” cried another 
voice. 

“ Is he ill?” bawls another. 


“ Is he ill?” says Robbins. “ That 4 s a ddli* 
cate point gentlemen. I do not like to enter into 
delicate matters; but my learned friend here*” 
turning to a pale young man sitting under the 
desk, the legal broker of church livings—** my 
learned friend has seen him lately; I dare say he 
can tell you.” 

“Is he ill, old-7” 

“ Why, no, not ill ekaCtly. I should not say 
ill; but he’s not strong. 

“ My friend is cautious, gentlemen. The 
worthy old man, he says, is not ill , but he’s not 
strong; and when a man is turned eighty , and is 
not strong , why I leave you to judge for your¬ 
selves* Depend upon it he’s soon for kingdom 
come.” 

The next presentation was knocked dbwA for 
£1,000.— ttowiti. 


Little Willie. 

The nursery shows thy pictured wall. 

Thy bat, thy boW, 

Thy hat and horse, thy dlUb and ball* 

But where art thou? 

A corner holds thy empty chair— 

Thy playthings idly scattered there 
But speak to us of oUr despair*. 

Even to the last thy every word. 

Too glad, to grieve, 

Was sweet as sweetest song of bird 
On summer’s eve; 

In outward beauty undeeaved, 

Death o’er thy beauty cast no shade* 

And like a rainbow thou didst fade. 

We mourn for thee; When blind blank night 
The chamber fills, 

We pine for thee, when morn’s first light 
Reddens the hills! 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea. 

All, to the wall flower and wild pea, 

Are changed—we see the world through thee. 

And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 
Of casual mirth, 

It doth not own, what’er may seem. 

An inward birth; 

We miss thy small step on the stair; 

We miss thee at our evening prayer; 

All day we miss thee, every where . 

Farewell, then—for a while, farewell— 
Pride of my heart; 

It cannot be that long we dwell, 

Thus torn apart; 

Time’s shadows like the shuttles flee; 

And, dark howe’er night’s life may be, 
Beyond the grave , rU meet with theei 


Chronological Table. 

Jan. 21st.—Louis XVI. guillotined, 1793. 

“ 22d.—Massacre on the River Raisin, 1813. 

Lord Byron, bom, 1788. 

** 23d.—rWm. Pitt, died, 1806. 

“ 24th.—Frederick the Great, born, 1712. 

“ 25th.—Robert Bums, born* 1759. 

** 26th.—Brazil discovered, 1496. Jenaer, 
died, 1823. 

“ 27th.—Mozart, born, 1755. 
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A Revolutionary Soldier, and now resident tn 
Cincinnati. 

I bm been induced, from my long acquaint* 
ance with Mr. Hudson, as well ft* the high epin- 
kit of hifc uncommon manta! and badily erter* 
gifts, with whifth that knowledge has inspired 
me, to take ample notes from his own Kps, of one 
•f the most important events in ourr#Yolnti<HMtFy 
straggle—the entire movement of the French and 
American force*, which led to the investment of 
Lord Cornwallis at York town, Virginia, and his 
surrender there, which virtually pat an end to the 
War of Independence. Mr. Hudson’s repute* 
tion far intelligence and veracity is such that im* 
plieit confidence may be placed in hie narrative, 
end a degree of interest is oonfefed upon his state* 
monte by the uncommon circumstance, that he 
is amply qualified to make that statement, by 
the fact that he Was actor in hi» own sphere 
throughout the principal part of the eoene, and 
eye witness to all in which ha did not participate. 
Most military narratives are taken teem the lips 
of general officers, the mere soldier being rarely 
competent to give an intelligent history of pas* 
sing events, of which, however, his personal 
knowledge is greater than that of his officers. 

I deem this narrative ef the mere importance 
ee there is no circumstance in the revolutionary 
struggle so little understood as the whole history 
of the events connected with the surrender of 
Cornwallis. I give the narrative in Mr. Hudson’s 
own word*. 

** liras born in Weetoheetet, New York, o* the 
12th June, 1788* and am now, of coulee, nearly 
seventy-eight years of age. In April, 1781, there 
was a levy raised for the defence of the state from 
domestic enemies, to enable the regular troops ef 
the New York line to march te such paints as 
might be Required. In this levy I enlisted, in 
what was then called King's district, Albany 
county, and is now Canaan, in Colombia county, 
marched to flhrtttojg«, where having been drilled 
one week as a soldier, 1 Crilfsted in the Continen¬ 
tal service, in which I remained to the end Of the 
War of Independence, mounting guard repeat¬ 
edly over the very graves of those who fell in eat 
battiks with Burgoyne. I remained at Saratoga 
until the middle of July, 1781, when Got. Van 
Sthoytk *• regiment, to which I belonged, was di¬ 
rected to join the combined armies at Dobbs’fer¬ 
ry, on the Hudson river) under the command of 
Gen. Washington and Count Rockom&eau. Oh 
tii© inarch I carried a British grenadier’s musket, 
as much longer and heavier than the old-fashion¬ 
ed Continentals, as these would outweigh and out¬ 
reach with their bayonets, the modern article 
made at Springfield or Hfcrper’e ferry. On this 


musket I cafrieti a b u y* wV vrhfcK frdfra* left It 
only wh#n it was taken qff.te b* cleons^ and 
polished*.f*r it had J»o scabbard, . Besides ibif 
weight I boxe s cartouch box* with forty tewWs 
ball cartridge, and knapsack with twenty round* 
more, anc^my clothes, bhuikot and four day* 
provisions. After reaching the grand, army* wft 
started up the east aide of the fludson titer to 
Verplank Point, and crossed over to Stony 
Point, memorable as tha spot where Gen. Weyng 
retaliated on the British troop*—the surprise and 
massacre of Paoli. I helped to draw cannon qp 
into tba| very fort, which it bacaipf Aeceqsqry iff 
fortify when we w*rqabout toleage for.Virginia* 
We carried on our march boats aft large that it 
took a wagon aad.eight borsqs to draw tl^em* and 
two inch plank in quantities, by the sarae-convoy* 
anoe. These were to enable us to fqnpa flotillas 
to cross our troops upon the water courses which 
lay on our route. In this way, after passing th? 
Hudson, wa crossed the Delaware, at Trentoib 
N* J-» and marched by theway.of Brondypin f 
creek to the head of Elk river, now Elkton, bu| 
then nothing but so old /fame wafebquse there, 
Here we lay three days, and during this period { 
received the only pay I evqr drew for ray aervi* 
ces during the war, being six French crowns, 
Which were a part of What Robert Morris berr 
rowed on hi* own credit front the French comr 
rounder, to supply the most urgent necessities of 
the soldiers. My comrades received the same 
amount Those three days were spent in goir 
ting eur heavy munitions from the Delaware 
across the Elk river. Here the cannon, &c., 
were sent by water to Baltimore , and thence by 
the Chesapeake Bay into Virginia. The army 
marched—crossing the Susquehanna at Havre de 
Grace, on their way—to Baltimore, where they 
encamped at Howard’s hill, where six hundred 
head of cattle were slaughtered and salted for eur 
use. ThCnbe we sailed to the mob til ef UiaftM* 
river, encountering an equinoctial fetftrwrof te* 
markable fury,' which lasted eight’ days, check¬ 
ing otir progress that entire juried, sweeping oUr 
dedksfore and aft, and drenching us *IT to the 
skb. To crown our troubles we had nothing fb 
eat but coarse barley bread,baked forth© horses, 
which had become'mouldy and Wormy/ittfWe 
Were feih tOuSeit, as an akernative to starvation. 
On the 25th Sept, wereached our place Of debark¬ 
ation, 40 miles op the James river, sfx^milte froth 
Williamsburg, the then seat of government of 
Virginia. The object of our expedition was to 
capture the English army under Lord ContoodlHi, 
which lay entrenched at Yorktottm on the York 
riVer, southeast Of the point Wfthad struck, Which 
enabled us to gain the icafr of his position. The 
Merqitis de la Payette we found stationed at JW- 
Ukmeburg, expecting our arrival and ctfppfttti” 
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*' gfU>yy ff.IMM P«rtftO». . l 

' ’Bo lhnny citctiperin^* exhibitions have been | 
paraded before otircitizens, and ko'freoly hare | 
bu r city edftoft' puffed erery thifig which was ad- 
Vertfaed ih tiieir columns, that* it edema difficult! 
fo ptesfc the'cfaifas of modest nlerit to an audi- 
ettce' or a visit. ’• 

* Mr. Stanley, the painter of this Hhe collection 
bf picttifed, hfiis employed the last three yeahr of 
hie life itt the praiseworthy effort to collect and 
perpetuate the likenesses of distinguished chiefs, 
brhtbrs’and w&rriors of our aborigines. He pro¬ 
poses in April next to resume his interesting cm J 
ploy men t in other and yet unexplored fields of 
labour, and now opens the exhibition for the pur¬ 
pose of testing the' interest the American people 
art disposed to take in the enterprise. 

' "For my own share I chri say with trhth, that 
Whilbthese paintings as works of art, in my judg¬ 
ment, Wifi sustain the criticism of conubiseurs, 
they especially commend themselves to the sim¬ 
ple taste o£ the mass, who in the language Of 
iSfente, *“are pleased they know not why; and 
cfire hot wherefore,** in mjr opinion always the 
true test nf excellence. ’ 

* 'This is hot only a collection of portraits, but 

tSf far west scenery, and of incident^in Indian 
life.' ’ It is an exhibition of ccrstthne and charac¬ 
ter, and a mnsehm of Specimens of drt and fahey 
^drk' of the mosHritefesfmg nature, and well 
Calculated to illustratethe pibneerhistury ofKen- 
luhky and Ohio. ' '* r 

man Whc feds any interest In shch sub¬ 
jects should neglect to visit this Gallery of 1 Por¬ 
traits. 1 - " ; *' < ' ;* * n B # : ; 

^ UcH rations* 

f. Besides those nam es of things w hkjh have un¬ 
dergone so little change as . to furnish, palpable 
+wisno* of their origin, there ace a few which 
have been; traced out.of less obvious character, 
Which are very curious. Thus curmudgeon—a 
miserly fellow—is from the French Coeur Me-: 
/cWair-hsd ;peart. John J^ory—«a fish of this 
name—-from iljanetort* the door keeper—this fish 
being palled in Italy, also, San Pietro, after the 
Apostle of that name, popularly supposed there 
the door keeper of Heaven. Jerusalem Arti¬ 
choke derives its adjectival name from a corrup¬ 
tion of GvrmoUy Italian—turning to the sun, it 
being the sun-flower variety of that plant. Cur- 
-cant is a corruption of Corinth, or grape of Cor- 
inth, os damsons, properly Damascene, of the 
plum of Damascus. r 

i The Gensting apple i» derived, from Jeanneton, 
orJane of Navaiye, in, France, who gave it her 
4mm The »M*ydukq cherry is a corruption of 
in. ftniuwdjr., A<pjmfw »• 


many persons SpBrrowgMss. .Ta h sSO s e, which 
is, neither “ thbes” nor “ roses,’* is derived Cron 
the adjective botanical title Tuberosa , that is tu¬ 
berous. In the same manner gilliflower takes its 
dune from the season of Us flowering in England 
-r-July. 

• I will add andiron to this list, the name 
changed from end iron—nn iron to receive the 
ends of tags. The term bankrupt is from the 
Italian phrase bancotoUo , broken bench, which 
refers to tbe-state of things during early .ages, ta 
tha banking or money changing community 
there. In the hoarse or exchange halls, in. Lem- 
hardy, the money changers had stalls er benches, 
whence the title bank or banco, at which they 
transacted their business^ When .any sno 
these gentry failed to meet his engagements or 
became insolvent, his bench. was, broken, and 
thrown into the street, and the namebanco7stta or 
bankrupt given him. Quroki English drama¬ 
tists use the orthography b*nkermt, from the 
the same source. It is both purer English and 
of dearer significance. 

I was forcibly reminded of this term as well «® 
its derivation, during the mdh riot Which resulted 
in the destruction of the Exchange < Bank, at the 
comer of Third and Mala streets, seme three 
yeaa since. After the rioters had destroyed or 
snntflotad everything;else..within their rc&h, 
they seized the counter, which they carried.iata 
the street and broke into pieces thort* . 

I gave an instance or two in a lata paper on 
4hf su^aOQtjOfipwper emphases,;qnd now ad£ one 
or, two more. Appropriate gesture is equally im- 
PPriapt.. . . ./ . 

An anecdote » related of an English, clergy¬ 
man who was. tormented by, a. termagant wife. 
By and by, she paid “ the debt of nature.” Her 
husband, personally officiated at the funeral. His 
speech, was devoted in part to. the “ thousand ills 
which flesh is heir 'to,” and was concluded by a 
scripture .quotation. Extending his right hand 
toward the. grgye, he. said, “ There, the wicked 
cease from troubling’Wand-then .placing the 
name hand on his heart, he added, “ and ffie 
weary are at rest.” . , , 

But there are equivocal expressions, whiph it 
is out of the power pf either emphasis or gesture 
Jo illustrate; as a late advertisement jn a Hew 
.York paper, ; for two girls to feed on a double 
Adams power press. Or the case of the indi¬ 
vidual in Pennsylvania, ( in a neighbourhood 
where each farmer, in harvest, killed in turn for 
Jhc common benefit, who observed that he did 
not know whether he should kill himself or eat a 
piece of his father-. 

i..;Tbf. latyrt n<}tip# ; ia tiff Ifoe-fc-. w> adrwtw*- 
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i&fcift'fcf lfro bisters who M ftathihg, and afi- 
<rther of a maiden lady, particularly fond of chH- 
< * Pen > W*«t wishes for two or three , br other employ¬ 
ment. 


IS&orc about Sausage* 

*When .I Was in Brussels, Mtfc. Stratton, the 
mother of the General, tested some sausages* 
which she declared t^e best things she had eaten 
in France or Belgium; in fact, she “had found 
•at little that was fit to eat in this country, for 
•▼cry thing was so Frenchified and covered 1 in 
B^Avy, she dare not eat it; but there was some* 
thing that tasted natural about these sausages; 
she Had never eaten any as good, even in Ameri¬ 
ca,** and bhe sent to the landlady to inquire the 
name of them, for she meant to buy some to take 
^ng with her. The answer came that they were 
called “ Saucisses de Lyons,” (Lyons Sausages,) 
And straightway Mrs. Stratton went out and pur¬ 
chased half a dozen pounds. • Professor H. G. 
Sherman, (the antiquarian,) soon came in, and 
on learning what she had in her package, he re¬ 
marked— 

** Mrs. Stratton, do you know what Lyons 
sausages are made of ?”* 

she replied; “hut I know that they are 
first rotc! iy J 

41 Well,*’ replied Sherman, “ they may be good, 
but they are made from donkeys. 0 *—which really 
is the foot. • 7 

Mrs. Stratton said she was not to be fooled so 
easily—that she knew better, and, that she should 
stick to the sausages. ‘ 

Presently Mr. Pinte, our French interpreter, 
entered the room. , • 

“Mr. Pinte,” said Sherman, “you are a 
Frenchman, and know everything about edibles; 
pray tell me what Lyons sausages are made of.” 

M Of asses,’* replied the inoffensive professor, 
Mr. Pinte. 

Mrs. Stratton seized the package; the street 
window was open, and in less than a minute, a 
large brindle dog was bearing the “ Lyons sau- 
sages** triumphantly away! Mrs. Stratton Woe* 
taken violently sick at the stomach, and kept her 
bed when I left Brussels, two days afterwards!— 
Barnum'8 Letters. 


A]Ml«gln«wd ffrsnwy. 

SotnC of these are remarkable enough. I an r 
nex a specimen of each kind: 

1. The reasonable. — ** Mrs. Grimes, lend me 
your tubt” “ Can’t do it! all the hoops are off I 
H im foil of suds; besides I fceVer had one, because 
I wash in a barrel. 

2. The conclusive.—A distinguished clergyman 
of the Univertalist denomination—now resident 
in &ew York—was accused, while in Lowell, of 
“ violently dragging his wife from a revival meet¬ 
ing, and tompelling her to go home with him.** 
He replied as follows: 

1. I have never attempted to influence my 
wife in her views, nor her choice of meetings. 

2. My wife has not attended any of the revival 
meetings in Lowell. 

3. 1 have not attended even one of these meet¬ 
ings, for any purpose Whatever. 


4. NeitherVny^wife*, any iaclT- 

nation to attend these’meetings.' 4 ' ‘ 

5. I never had a wife! , ' . ’ 

3. The comprehensive*—A postmaster, acting 
f as agent to an Eastern print, wrjtes his employer 
as foliowa>r-It would doubtless he wellfo efafo[ 
the name of J. $. from your books, -and give uji 
as gohe that $7.60. He says, in thd first plhde,’ 
he never ordered the paper, and if he did,he never 
got it, and if he did get it, it Was as an agent {and 
besides he thinks he paid for it long ago, and if h’i 
didn’t, he’s got nothing to pay, and if he had,'he 
« could plead the statute of limitattev, foe the debt 
has stood nine years. * I: 

New Orleans PfCaynne. 


They tell a good story at Northampton, Mass., 
about tbe editor of the N«W Orleans Picayune 1 . 
He stopped at the stage house, with the intention 
of spending some days in that beautiful town. 
After a reasonable time he became dry, ar\d called 
for a glass of brandy. u No,” says thd landlord, 
“ we have no license to sell spirit^—we" cfon’t 
keep the article.*’ The editor visited the' other 

f mblic houses,—looked in to-'the groceries afcd ce£ 
ars, made close inquiries but found then* tetotal- 
lers. He returned tp the stage house with .a 
long face—“Landlord,” says he, “tell me foe 
nearest place where I can get a glass of brandy# 
for I’m too dry to stay here any longer.**—“t 
guess you can get it at Greenfield, for they grant 
licenses there, and it is said they sell gpiritsA* 
“ Haw far is it?” ‘‘Twenty miles r ” “Whit 
time does the stage start?” “ Twelve o’clock at 
night.” “ Well, landlord, book me for Green¬ 
field.” 

So it has grown into a proverb in that part of 
Massachusetts, that when one caUe for liquor, be 
says, “ Book me for Greenfield,” and, when he in 
corned he is said to be “ Booked for Greenfield.” 

-;_iil-^_—c_u> '■ 

thronolsglesl Table# ; 

Jan. 28th.-~Peter .the Great, boon* 1725. Ad¬ 
miral Byug, shot by sentence of Court Martial, 
1757. t , .. . . , . 

Jpn. 29th-—Swedenhurg, born, 1689.. Cjon- 
stantinople, burnt, 17301. , 

Jan 30th.—Charles I., beheaded, Whitehall, 

ms. ^ \ 

Jan. 3lat.—Guy Fawkes, executed,, 1606. 

. , Feb. Jst—Battle of Brienne, 1814. * , 

“ 2d.—B. Trumbull, died, J82Q. . " 


flattery in Bagm 

There in an excellent anecdote, which furnishes 
a fine lesson in foe study of human nature. A 
miserable looking beggar, in J piWofcaaeceiil Im¬ 
plored the charity df a well dressed lady Ur bo was 
passing by, hut he was not graqioqsly.receiv^. 
“ I have no small change,”’said she, with a re¬ 
pulsive look. “ Then, most charming mfcdam,” 
nmd the jrtHlofcepber w rags,' ** allbvr me foe 
privilege ef kits fog your beautifitl, Wy-wh&e 
hand?” “ No, my friend,” replied foe fair one 
with a smile, “ I cannot do thaf, but there’* haH 
acTewn; 1 ’ * ■ - 
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, . Tfciwghf «f 

No sicknesa therp,—* , 

No weary wasting Of the frame away; „ . 

No fearful shrinking from the midnight air, 

No dread-of summer’s bright and fervid ray 1 , . 

No hidden grief, 

No #iM and cheerless vision of despair. 

No vain petition for a swift relief; ' 

Not tearful eyes, no broken-hearts are there. 

Care has ho home 

In alt the realms of ceaseless prayer and song!. 
Its billows mplt away and break in foam 
Jar from the mansions of the spirit throng. 

The storm’s Made wing 
Is never spread athwart oelestial skies! 

Its wailings blend not with the voice of Spring, 
As some too tender flower fades and dies! 

No night dkstfls 

Its shilling dews upon the tender frame; 

No moon is needed thero; The light which fills 
That land k of glory from its Maker came! 

No parted friends 

O’er mournful recollections have to weep! 

No bed of death enduring love attends 
To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep. 

No blasted flower . 

t)r withered bud celestial gardens know! 

No scorching b|ast or fierce descending shower 
Scatters destruction like a ruthless foe! 

No battle word 

/Startles the sacred host with fear and dread! 

The song of peace Creation’s morning heard 
Is sung wherever angel minstrels tread! . 

Let us depart 

If Htome like this await the weary soul! 

Look up thou stricken one! Thy wounded heart 
Shall bleed no more at sorrow’s stern control. 

With faith our guide 

White-robed and innoqpnt.to lead the* way, 
Why fear to plunge in Jordan’s rolling tide, 
-And find the ocean of eternal day! 


Early Steamboat Statistics. 

It is remarkable how little is known, or at 
least recollected, of the character of the first 
' steamboat performances. 

The first steamboat in operation in America, 
or indeed any where else, was in 1787, when 
James Rumsey made a short voyage on the Poto¬ 
mac, with a boat aboat fifty feet long, propeled 
by the reaction of a stream of water drawn in at 
the bow and forced out at the stern, by means of 
\a pump worked by a steam engine. The boat 
moved at the rats of three or fot\r miles an hour 
when loaded with tbree tons burthen. The weight 
of the engine was one-third of a ton. The hotter 
held five gallons* and the entire machinery occu- 
• pied but. the sppee retired for four barrels of 
Settr, add she consumed Ires b lour W six bushels 
, of coal per day. 

In 1787, John Fitch put a boat in motion qn 


the Delaware,* which performed at the rat* of 
three miles per hour. His neat effort was to 
construct a passenger boat without decks, the 
Perseverance , in which he went, October 12th, 
1788, from Philadelphia to Burlington, on the 
Delaware river, twenty miles, in three hours. 
Th», it may be remarked, was a better* perform¬ 
ance than any of Pulton’s early efforts. 

The earliest steamboat trip in the world for prac¬ 
tical purposes, was by Fulton, in the Clermont, 
of eighteen horse power, which made its passage 
from New York to Albany in the Hudson river, 
in thirty-five hours, or at the rate of five miles per 
hour. Such is the difference between progress 
at the east and in the west, that as late'as Au¬ 
gust, 1816, the Albany Argus, in speaking of the 
cheapness and expedition of traveling, remarked, 
“ That steamboats leave Albany for New York 
every Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Satur¬ 
day, at 9 A. M., and New York the same day at 
3 P. M. The fare is only seven dollars , and the 
trip is made in twenty-four hours!” 

The trip has been < made of Late years in ten 
hours , and at but one dollar passage money ex¬ 
pense; and there is hardly an hour in the day at 
which a boat may not be taken from New York 
to Albany. 

The first steamboat on the western waters— 
the Orleans, of 3U0 tonsr-was built at Pittsburgh, 
in 1812, and the Vesuvius, 390 tons, in 181& 
The first steamboat arrival at New Orleans from 
Louisville, was on the 30th of May, 1815, of the 
Enterprise. A steamboat constructed by Fulton, 
commenced running to Providence from the city 
of New York, in 1815. 

The following notice appeared in Niles’ Week¬ 
ly Register, of the 30th September,. 1813:—“A 
project is on foot at New York, to build a steam¬ 
er of 350 tons, to serve as a packet between New 
York and Charleston, South Carolina, in which 
it is estimated the passage will be tnade in four 
days. Those whose opinions are entitled, to the 
fullest confidence, decidedly believe that the voy¬ 
age may be made with at leasts* much safety as 
in other vessels*?. 

The steambw* Enterprise arrived Si Charles* 
ton, 23d July, 1816, from Savannah, and Smiled 
a great deal of curioaity^-it being the first steam¬ 
boat ever seen in Charleston. Great aa was the 
surprise, the editors of the newspapers them 
prophesied that “ten years hence such a boat 
would be .no novelty anywhere in the United 
States, where there was water enough to float] 
one.” , i 

In 1817, the persons engaged in fishing on tba 
Potomac, petitioned the Virginia Legislature, tbatj 
steamboats might be prevented from running 
during the month of April—w the noise ceuld bt 
h?ard several nfilqs* and the agitation of the ak 
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and water* frightened all the fish fromthe river. 

The steamship Savannah sailed from Savan¬ 
nah, in 1819, for Liverpool, where she arrived 
after a passage of twenty-six days, being the 
first steamer that ever crossed the Atlantic. 

Belmont County, Ohio. 

Hie original counties of this State were Wash¬ 
ington and Hamilton, the river Muskingum 
marking between them a division line of the State 
into east and west. In 1797, Jefferson and‘Ad¬ 
ams were taken off the upper end of Washington 
and Hamilton counties. In 1798, Ross waB 
formed in the interior of the State. To these 
were added, in 1809, Fairfield, Clermont, and 
Trumbull, the latter then comprehending the en¬ 
tire Western Reserve. In 1801, Belmont was 
taken from Jefferson, the document below being 
the first move in the matter. It was designed 
to build up a county seat of Pultney, a settle¬ 
ment on the Ohio, some seven miles below 
Wheeling, but the public buildings were located 
at St. Clairsville, and Pultney is now, like some 
other Tadmors in the wilderness, among the 
things that once were. 

To his Excellency Arthur St. Clair , Esquire , Gov¬ 
ernor of the North Western Territory of the 

United States , and northwest of the river Ohio. 

The Petition of sundry subscribers, inhabitants 
of Jefferson.county, in the said Territory, re- 
opectfully sheweth— 

That, whereas, a division of the said county 
of Jefferson is contemplated.—'Your memorialists 
are of opinion* that when a division is made that 
the line between Jefferson county and the said 
county, which is to be formed from part of Jef¬ 
ferson county, ought to he run thus, viz:— 

Commence on the bank of the river Ohio, and 
at the middle of the fourth township and second 
range; or in other woitls, to commence on the 
hank of the river Ohio, three miles from the 
northeast corner of said fourth township and 
feteond range, which will be two miles and about 
one quarter from the mouth of Short Crook—*«nd 
from fee bank of the river Ohio, as aforesaid, to 
run a due west, until the same shall intersect, or 
in other words, touch fee range line between the 
«ixi)l nil seventh range of the seven ranges of 
townships, and from thenceforth along said range 
.line until the same shall touch the northwest 
eomer of the sixth township and sixth range; and 
4r*tn thence a due east until fee same shall touch 
the river Ohio, or as far to the southern extremi¬ 
ty, for the forming of the new county, as may 
tie considered advisable; and from thence north 
along said river Ohio until the place of begin¬ 
ning—which boundary your memorialists are 
iudivtduully and collectively of opinion ought to 
fora the new county. 


And your memorialists are of opinion that t)»e, 
most eligible and proper situation for the seat of. 
justice would be at the town of Pultney, form¬ 
erly known by the name of the Wetzel Bottom,, 
which being upon the bank of the river Ohio, 
and laid off in a large bottom, which contain? 
nearly one thousand acres, and is about eight 
miles south of Wheeling, and about thirty-one 
miles south of Steubenville, the present seat of, 
justice of Jefferson county; aqd being a" thri¬ 
ving settlement, rapidly increasing in p9pnlation r 
and improvements. From these cirpumstances^ 
as well as the central position, it must certainly 
have a decided preference over any other town* 
that may be put in competition wife, it: And. 
we are decidedly of opinion that fee town of 
Pultney ought to made the seat of justice for the 
said new county. And ypur memorialists shall, 
ever pray, &c. 


James Archibald, 
Samuel Stewart, 
James Alexander, 
Peter Mander, 
Wm. Pickary, 
Robert M’Millan, 
Charles Irwin, 
Henry Hardesty, 


John M’Cune, 

John M’CIure, 
Isaac M’Alisler, 
John Mitehel, 
Patrick M’Elheny, 
Stephen Workman, 
John Graham, 


Churches in the Bast and West-1840. 


Denominations. 

N.Y. Phila. 

CinA 

Baptist, - 

29 

17 

3 . 

Roman Catholics, - 

20 

11 

6 : 

Christian, - 

0 

1 

1 

Do. Disciples, 

0 

1 

4 

Dutch Reformed, - 

18 

2 

0 

Episcopal, - 

38 

20 

4 

Friends, 

4 

7 

2 

German Reformed, 

0 

3 

2 

Jews* Synagogues, 

9 

2 

' 3* 

Lutheran, - 

5 

5 

5 

Mariners, 

0 

2 

I 

Methodist Episcopal, 

40 

26 

12 

Moravian, - 

1 

1 

0 

New Jerusalem, - 

2 

2 

1 

PreBbyterian, 

40 

32 ! 

12 

Unitarian, - 

2 

1 

1 

Universalist, 

4 

4 

1 

Congregationalism 

6 

1 

0 

Coloured Churches, 

0 

12 

6 

Millerite, 

0 

0 

• I s 

172 161 63 

This is, for 

Cincinnati one Church to 1,300 pereobs. . 

Philadelphia one “ 

to 2*000 

. 4 ‘ 


New York one u 

to 2,600 

V tt 



In other words, New York has but ono half 
the Church*#, in comparison to her population, 
that are in Cincinnati; and applying the same 
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rule! to Philadelphia,' ihd ha* but tWo thirds as 
many as we have. 

Another feature of comparison is the different 
proportions in these different cities. The Bap¬ 
tists, Episcopalians, and Dutch Reformed, con¬ 
stitute nearly one half the religious societies in 
New York, while they form not one eighth of 
the whole nmnber here. On the other hand, 
there are more of the Disciples* Churehes (Camp- 
bellite) here, than in both the other cities, and as 
xtaany German Lutheran as in Philadelphia, where 
there were three Churches of that denomination 
before there was a Church of any description in 
Cincinnati. There are, at this moment, in Cin¬ 
cinnati, more houses of worship in which the ser¬ 
ried* are conducted in the German language 
than in Philadelphia, although a much larger 
emigration of that people has lodged there than 
here. The difference is ascribable to the circum¬ 
stance that our Germans require preaching in 
that language, only a small portion being familiar 
with the English, whereas in Philadelphia they 
and their descendants have lost their native 
tongue, to a very great extent, by long residence 
in this country. 

In fifty years there will hardly be a house of 
worship in Cincinnati in which the services will 
be conducted in the German language, such 
having been the overpowering influence of the 
English in our own country everywhere that 
that it hai come in contact with foreign lan¬ 
guages for the every day business of life. 

Etymologies of County Towns in Ohio. 

There are eighty counties in the State of Ohio, 
and consequently ss many county towns, or seats 
of justice. Of these seventeen—West Union, 
Georgetown, Springfield, Wilmington, Lancas¬ 
ter, Cambridge, Hillsborough, Norwalk, Troy, 
Mount Vernon, Burlington,-Newark, Cheater, 
Sqpnerset* Portsmouth, New Philadelphia, and 
Lebanon-—derive their names from older settle¬ 
ments in the Atlantic States, and received them 
from the settlers—-as a general rule—in compli¬ 
ment to the neighbourhoods from whence they 
came. Another class of names are taken from 
towns and cities of antiquity, or of eminence in 
foreign countries, as Lima, Athens, New Lisbon, 
Cadiz, London, -Toledo, Medina* Ravenna and 
Canton. , Four hear the names of their Respective 
founders—as Cleveland, Millersburg, M’Con- 
nfUsville and Zanesville. The heroes and sages 
of the revolution have given names to eleven—to 
wit: Jafihrson, Hamilton, Von Wert, Marion, 
Paulding, Warren, Carrollton, Greenville, Wash¬ 
ington,Wooster, and Steubenville. Three owe 
-their name* to Americana of brier date, as Pike- 
ton, Jackson, Perrysbuxg. But two only are 
.namedafter Governors of tbs Stalest* Churs- 


ville and Tiffin. Fotfr bear the uatht of'early- 
pioneers to the State—Kenton, Findlay, Eaton, 
and Dayton. 

The Indian aboriginals afe few—Coshocton, 
Bucyrus? Delaware, and ChilKcothe are all, I be¬ 
lieve. Logan is named after the celebrated In¬ 
dian Chief, whose memory will endure as long a* 
the letters exist which compose his memorable 
speech. Gallipolis signifies the city of French¬ 
men. Three owe their name to local features— 
as Bellefontaine, from a fine spring in the town; 
Circleviile, from the ancient circular fortifica¬ 
tions found there, and corresponding to which 
the centre of the town was laid out; tjefianee, 
from the old Fort of that name, erected, by Gen. 
Wayne. Marietta was named after Marie An¬ 
toinette, Queen of France, by compounding the 
first and last four letters of her nam'e. Kalida is 
a formation from a Greek word, signifying beau¬ 
tiful. Sandusky, properly Sodowsky , from a tra¬ 
der of Polish descent, who lived many years in 
that region of country. Xenia, Sidney, Chardon 
and Elyria, were merely fancy names, in all 
probability. St. Mary’s from the river of that 
name, so called by Jesuit missionaries. The origin 
of Woodsfield, Marysville, Mansfield and Akron', 
I cannot state, or even conjecture. Columbtis, 
the capitol of the State, as well as of Frahklin 
county, bear* the proud bttme bf the discoverer 
of America; and the modem scourge Of nations, 
Napoleon, has given his name to the seat of jus¬ 
tice for Henry county. ... 

If ahy of my readers or correspondents can 
correct errors or supply defieencie* in this? arti¬ 
cle, their communications for that purpose will 
be very acceptable. The utmost industry would 
not suffiice to make a fitdt effbrt.of the kind 
perfect. 


What’s in a. Name ? 

I observe that there is a bill before the Legisla¬ 
ture of Ohio, to change the name of Montague I*. 
Motes to Moses L. Montague. This name re¬ 
minds me of a pleasant little incident in English 
parliamentary history, which rune aa fellows; 

There were two member* Of Parliament— Mon¬ 


tagu Matthew and Matthew Montagu, Eaq*. 
They formed the contrast in sine there* which 
Messrs. Wentworth and Douglas* do in the pres¬ 
ent Congress of rite United . States* who, being 
two feet difference in height am Said to be nick¬ 
named in Washington, f‘ The long and short of 
tho matter.** Montagu Matthew was almost a 
giant in height, and Matthew Montagu, on the 
contrary, waa considerable under the usual sine. 
Their names being oo much alike, they were 
sometimes mistaken for each other in debate. 


greatly to tho annoyance of the former, who sf- 
fected great contempt, personal and political* hr 
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hi* namesake. On one occasion where thi* rais- 
t«ho had occurred under some especially provo- 
k*hg circumstances, h© rose and remarked that, 
certain honourable gentleman, by the manner 
they confounded name*, did not appear aware 
that there was any difference between Montagu 
MkftheW and Matthew Montague. If they were, 
however, to take a look at us both, they would 
eee there i* as much resemblance between us as 
between a chestnut horse and a hone chestnut. 

' Original Letter of Th. Jeficmn. 

Washington, Dec. 21, 1802. 

Sir :—I informed General Kosciuszko of yonr 
kind attention to the location of hi* lands, and of 
your refusal to accept of anything for it, expres¬ 
sing pleasure at an opportunity of rendering him 
a service; and he in answer desires you to be as¬ 
sured how sensible he is of this mark of recol¬ 
lection and friendship* and the pleasure-he has re¬ 
vived from this testimony of regard from an old 
^brother soldier. Having sold the lands to Mad¬ 
ame Louisa Frances Felix, who is now come oyer 
to settle on them with her family, and leaves 
4his place in a few flays for that purpose, I have, 
in pursuance of a power of attorney from the 
General* given her. a written power to enter into 
^possession of the lpnds and to hold them a^cord,- 
iftg to the contract of conveyance from the Gen¬ 
eral. Should there bo any difficulty in finding the 
lands*.I twist,that your good disposition towards 
the General will lead you to, render her any in¬ 
formation necessary for that purpose. 

Accept my respects and good wishes., 

. THi JEFFERSON. 

Col. John Armstrong, Cincinnati. 


Novel Mode of Leeching. 

During the mania for leeches, which prevailed 
some year© ago in France, a country doctor in 
JBretqgne.had ordered some to be applied to a pa¬ 
tient suffering with the sore throat. On calling 
to see the effect of his remedy, the first person 
he moittouienieiing ^ house, was the peasant’s 
wife. 

“Well, my good woman,” said the doctor, 
* how is your husband to-4ay? .better no doubt?” 

“ Oh, yes, surely!” answered the woman, “he 
is as well ps ever and gone to the field.” 

“ I thought so,” continued Monsieur le Dcc- 
teeus “ the leeches have cured him! Wonderful 
.effect they have! you have, got the leeches of 
course?” 

“ Oh yes, Monsieur le Docteur, they did him 
si great deal of good, though he could not take 
eheroalL” 

“Take them all!”cried our friend*** why how 
did you apply them?” 

“ Oh, I managed it nicely,” said the wife, 
looking quite contented with herself; “for va- 
riety’ sake 1 boiled one half and make a fry of 
the other. The first he got down very well, but 
they made him sick. But what he took was 
quite enough,” continued she, seeing some hor¬ 
ror in the doctor’s countenqare, 41 for he was 


better the next morning, and to-day he is quite 

well.” 

“ Umph!” said the doctor, with a sapient shako 
of the head, “ if they have cured him it is suffi¬ 
cient; but they would have been better applied 
externally.” 


Cincinnati JLiterature. 

A distant correspondent says,— 11 Cincinnati 
boasts of her common schools, and the conse¬ 
quent diffusion of knowledge in your oomroo- 
nity. Pity that they had not been established m 
many years earlier as to benefit your editors in 
the orthography of the language in which they 
write or publish. I observe in the first linaof an 
advertisement, which appears in most of your 
papers, the vulgarism* 

*1 dreampt that I dwelt in marble hails.’ 

“ Errors may occur at times without impeach¬ 
ing the knowledge of an editor, but au error of 
this description, common to your whole press, 
and which a school boy or girl of seven yeari of 
age would promptly detect, I consider disgrace¬ 
ful to the literature of the editorial fraternity of 
of your city.” 

How Dr. Bailey and Professor Mansfield , lit¬ 
erary men of no mean pretensions, should have 
committed such blunders, is to me inscrutable. 


Titles. 

My correspondents will do me a favour by dis¬ 
pensing with the title Esq. after my name. 

For this I have several reasons— 

1st. It is indistinct, being applied to all man¬ 
ner of persons, honourable and dishonourable, in 
public and in private life. 

2d. It is inapplicable to me. Esquire is deri¬ 
ved from the French Ecuyer, a stable boy or 
ostler. I have not cleaned out a stable for forty 
years. 

3d. It is anti-republican. A good democrat 
desires no better name than to combine the ap¬ 
pellative given him in baptism with that which 
he inherits by descent. He wants as a handle 
neither Mr. at one end nor Esq. at the other of 
his legitimate appellation. 

In this respect, as in many others, the Society 
of Friends set a first rate example, neither giving 
nor taking titles. 


The Iron Manufacture of the United States. 

How deeply the United States is interested 
in the Tariff question, may be judged by the 
following statistics, which have been gathered 
by a Convention of iron masters and coal mine 
proprietors, lately assembled in Philadelphia. 

The product of the whole Uuited States is over 
500,000 tons 6f pig iron, and 300,000 tons of bar, 
hoops, &o. The following estimate, in. dr trill, of 
the Iron business in the United State* for 
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Vfll give our deaden! an idea of the value and ex¬ 
tent of this branch of business. 

240 blastfurnaces, yielding486,000 
tbns pig iron—average of 900 tons 
to the furnace per annum, 486,000 tons. 

950 bloomeries, forges, rolling and slitting mills, 

and yielding—291,600 tons of bar, hoops, &c. 
Blooms, 30,000 tons. 

Castings, machinery, stove plates, 

&c., 121,500 tons, 

which, at their present market value, would 
viand thus: 

$91,600 tons of wrought iron, at $80 

per ton, $23,32$,000 

121,500 tons of castings, at $75 per ton, 9,112,500 
30,000 tons of bloomery iron, at $50 

per ton, 1,500,000 

$33,949,500 

To which must be added to the quantity imported 
fofr the last year: 

46,000 tons bar iron, rolled, at $60 

per ton, $2,760,000 

17*500 tons hammered, at $80 per ton, 1,500,000 j 
16,050 tons, pig iron, converted into 
castings, at $75 per ton, 1,950,750 

5,750 tons scrap iron, at $35 per ton, 201,950 
4,157 tons sheet, hoops, &c., at $130 

per ton, 540,410 

2,800 tons steel, at $335 per ton, 938,000 

$41,744,640 

Pennsylvania, it is estimated, has a population 
of 400,000 persons, In various relations to the 
Iron business. 

To Headers. 

Since the establishment of the Advertiser I 
have been in the receipt of various friendly and 
approbatory, notices of my little sheet from the 
corps editorial at homB and in other places, 
which I felt unwilling to publish, deeming them 
personal matters merely. But I am not sure 
whether there has not been false delicacy in this. 
The Advertiser embodies a great amount of sta¬ 
tistical and other subjects, for a large share of 
which I am indebted to correspondents—most of 
which is of great valub now, and will be of inap¬ 
preciable interest in future years for comparison 
and reference. And it if probable that there is 
. no one who takes it at present and files it%way, 
but at a future period could obtain a greatly en¬ 
hanced price on what it cost, in years to come, if 
disposed to part with it. 

My paper enjoys a fair support at home, con¬ 
sidering how many publications exist to drain the 
pocketsand consume the reading leisure of the 
community here. But it might, and perhaps 
ought to have, five hundred additional subscri¬ 
bers in this neighbourhood, devoted as it is to the 
collection and preservation of every thing con¬ 
nected with the West, that can shed light on the 
past or afford it to the future. 

With these views I republish a friendly notice 
from the Dayton Journal $ Advertiser , ef the 
.fifth inakr 


“ One of the best papers we receive is Cist's Ad¬ 
vertiser, published at Cincinnati, and we find its 
contents sufficiently readable to induce us to lay 
it by for a leisure hour, so that we may read it 
through without interruption. In the last num 
her of that paper we find the following spirited 
sketch of a scene at the Memphis Convention. 

“ We give it, not for the purpose of function¬ 
ing the peculiar mode of improving the Western 
waters which is set forth, but as a lively and amu¬ 
sing sketch which may bring a Smile from a 
Washingtonian without any discredit to Iris 
pledge or profession. 

“We may as well add in this place, that the 
Advertiser contains much useful statistical in¬ 
formation, and many interesting facts and nar¬ 
ratives connected with the ©any settlement of 
theWest. It is a paper unlike any other that 
we know of, and we cannot but believe that if 
its merits were more generally known, it would 
have a large circulation, in the West especially. 
It is published weekly at $2 per annum*” 


Coal iTUnes ofPcnnsylvanteU 


The coal of Pennsylvania is of more value td 
her morally, physical and pecuniary, than the 
gold mines ol Mexico and Pern to those empires. 

The value of the coal refered to in the table 
below must be of more than twelve millions of 
dollars. 

The Miner’s Journal, at Pottsville Pennsylva¬ 
nia, contains some valuable statistics on the 
Schuylkill coal region. The following is the of¬ 
ficial statement of the quantity of coal sent tb 
market from the different regions in 1845, com¬ 
pared with 1844:— 


1845. 


Schuylkill j 


R.R., 829,237 
Canal, 263,550 


1844. Increase. 
441,491 378,845 
308,443 134,884 
[decrease. 


Lehigh, 
Lackawanna, 
WHkesbarre, 
Pi negrove, 
Shambkin, 


1,083,796 839,934 243,862 

432,080 377,821 54,259 

269,469 251,005 18,464 

178,401 114,906 63,495 

47,928 34,976 13,012 

10,000 13,087 


2,051,6741,631,669 tens. 
1,631,669 


Increase in 1845, 390,005 


American Artists Abroad. 


We are gratified to leant of the constant merits 
of respect and esteem received by our young 
countrymen, Powers, the Sculptor, and his friend 
a nd associate, Kellogg, the Painter— both gen¬ 
tlemen of fine genius and destined to shed lustre 
on American arts. ‘ We learn that Mr. Kellogg, 
returning recently to Italy from a tour of some 
extent in the East, was presented, while in Con¬ 
stantinople, by a high functionary of the Tnrkidi 
empire, with a magnificent cup, studded with up¬ 
wards of a hundred diamonds, as a testimony of 
friendship, and respect. 
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With WnM?facfamrt» 

Thi» is the southwest section of the city, and 
a region which our increasing demands for room 
wiU aooo bring into dense occupation, fronting 
am it dons, a mile and a half on the Ohio river. 

The number of its public buildings are 12—St. 
Aloysius* Orphan Asylum, Gas Works, a Public 
School House, two Friends* meeting houses, 
Morris Chapel# Trinity Church, on Fifth street, 
Third Presbyterian Church, Christian Church, 
on Fourth, near Stone street,Baptist Church, on 
Poarson street, and an Engine House on Fifth st. 

The entire number of buildings in the ward is 
1183, of which 593 are of brick, and 590 are 
frames. 

Of these there were, at the clese of 1842, 



Bribks. 

Frames. 

Total. 


229 

501 

730 

Built in 1843, 

157 

39 

196 

*• •* 1844, 

89 

28 

117 

«• « 1845, 

118 

22 

140 


~593 

590 

1183 

Several important manufacturing 

establish- 


meats were put up in 1844, and a few of the same 
character have been added in 1845. All these 
Ore of brick. 

More than one half of this ward is built upon. 
There are probably more persons in it owning 
die houses Which they occupy, in proportion to 
the Humber, than can be found in *ny other 
section of the city* 

—— - *f —*-— 

John Randolph. 

I am old enough to have witnessed the Whole 
progress of this remarkable man, from the com¬ 
mencement of his Congressional career to the 
close of his natural life. He has left very imper¬ 
fect traces behind him on the course over which 
the chariot wheels of his genius were driven, and 
posterity finding but little preserved that gives 
any idea of the prodigious effect of his political 
Speeches, or rather diatribes, will doubtless attri¬ 
bute it to his own peculiar manner of saying 
things. 

This undoubtedly had its share of influence, 
but any one who has read the co temporary reports 
of his speeohes in Congress, negligently and in¬ 
adequately as they were reported—for there Were 
no reporters deserving of the name at that date 
—must have been sensible that there was as much 
at least in the matter, as in their mode of delivery. 
His wonderful command of language, in which 
he delighted to illustrate the energy and eloquence 
of the Saxon English stile, his unrivalled power 
of sarcasm and ridicule, his remarkable perspicui- 
, ty of thought as well as of expression, furnishing 
ideas to the intellectual, and comprehension to 
the mm—imparted greater influence to bis ges¬ 


ture and management of vein#, remarkable 
these were than they derived fromauefi charac¬ 
teristics. * 

Randolph aspired to become a political leader* 
a position for which ha bad neither the necessary 
temper or tact; and when his failures* such be-- 
came manifest, even to himself, he gradually as¬ 
sumed his natural place, not merely in opposi¬ 
tion, but in that Ishmaelite warfare which he was. 
willing should lift every man*shand against him#, 
so long as he fait free to. lift his hand against every' 
man. 

But it is not my object to write his history, or 
even fully pourtray bis character. For these em¬ 
ployments I have neither the talent nor the lim-» 
its—so far as these columns are refered to. I 
have heard him often on the floor of Congress, 
and always, if not with pleasure, with deep in* 
terest. But I cannot trust myself to recollect the 
brilliant passages which have since faded on 
memory, one exoeptedi He was speaking on the 
Yazoo land claims, a subject that always stirred 
up his bile, and took occasion to glance at other 
objects, with the farocity that tinctured toe many 
of his speeches—" As to Wilkinson, he is id the 
last stage of putrefaction —touch him and he falls 
to pieces.” 

One or two characteristic anecdotes of Ran* 
dOlph, hithSrtb unpublished, as I believe, will 
close this article. They are perfectly authentic. 

during one of the suspensions of specie pay* 
ments, in his day# Mr. R. was on a visit to New 
York, on business. He had occasion to present 
a check to a large amount for payment at the 
Merchants* Bank of that city, for which be refu¬ 
sed to accept ahy thing but specie, Which the tel* 
lerB Of the bank as obstinately refilsed to give* 
Randolph disdained to bandy words, with either 
clerks or principals on their conduct, which in hii 
own Way of thinking, amounted to swindling, 
but Withdrew and had a handbill issued at the 
next printing office, which in two. hours was 
posted up over the whole city, stating that— 

" John Randolph, of Roanoke, being on a visit 
to New Y ork, wifi address his fellow-citizens on 
the banking and currency questions, from the 
steps of the Merchants* Bank, at six o’clock this 
evening.” 

A crowd began to gather more than an hour 
before the appointed time, enlarging .so rapidly 
and amply that before the hour assigned to ad¬ 
dress it had arrived, the officers of the bank took 
the alarm, and finding out his lodging place# sent 
one of the clerks with the amount of the check 
in gold, which Randolph received with a sardonic 
smile and the apt quotation —Chartaciam invor 
nit, auream reliquit. He left New York in one 
of the stages which at that period anticipated day 
light, and as he was hardly known in that city. 
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the notice ^asOod off tor a moTO hoax ©n the public. 

After leaving the Merchant*’ Bank, he called 
at the Mechanics’ Bank to transact some money 
business there, Intelving a discount of a few dol¬ 
lars. Randolph, with his peculiar notions on 
such subjects, felt as though these bad been 
stolen out of his pocket. He said nothing, how¬ 
ever, until getting to the door of entrance, where 
the effigy of a huge arm swung as huge a ham¬ 
mer, he asked What that meant. “ The badge of 
, CUV institution, sir, you know this is the Me¬ 
chanics’ Bank,” was the explanation of the tel¬ 
ler. ** You had better take it down and substi¬ 
tute a ctirridr’s knife,” was Randolph’s brief and 
bifter reply. 

JOB JLOGSTON. 

_ The elder Logston, whose name was Joseph, 
nnd his wife, whose name was Mary, with an only 
don bearing his name, lived, when I first knew 
them, in Virginia,' near the source of the north 
branch of the Potomac, in one of the moat inhos¬ 
pitable regions of the Allegheny mountains, some 
Iwenty or thirty miles from any settlement. 
There never was, perhaps, a family better calcu¬ 
lated to live in such a place. Old Joe (for they 
were soon known as Old Joe and Young Joe 
^ogston,) was a very athletic man, with uncom¬ 
mon muscular strength. The old lady was not 
«o much above the ordinary height of women, but 
like the Dutchman’s horse, was built up from the 
ground; and it would have taken the strength of 
two or three common women, to equal hers. The 
con was no discredit to either in the way of 
strength, size, or activity. In fact he soon out¬ 
stripped hi* father. What little he tart in height 
pras more than compensated in the thickness and 
muscle of the mother, so that when he came to 
Iris fhll size and strength, he went by the name of 
Big Joa Logston. , I would not venture to say 
his physical .powers were equal to those of the 
strong plan of old, but such they were as to be¬ 
come proverbial. It was often said to stout look¬ 
ing, growing young men, “ You will soon be as 
big as Big Joe Logston.” 

Joe sometimes descended from the mountain 
heights into the valleys, in order to exchange his 
Skins for powder, lead, and other articles for the 
use of the family. While in society he entered, 
with great alacrity, into all the various athletic 
sports of the day. No Kentuckian could ever, 
with greater propriety than he, have said, “ I can 
Uttt-run, out-hop, out-jump, throw down, drag 
cut, and whip, any man in the country*” And 
ns to the use of the rifle, he was said to be one of 
the quickest and surest centre shots to be found, 
With all this, as is usual with men of real grit, 
Joe was good natured, and never sought a quar¬ 
rel. No doubt many a bullying, braging fellow 
.would have been proud of the name of having 
whipped Big Joe Logston, but that, on taking a 
close survey of him, he thought “ prudence the 
better part of valour,” and let him return to his 
.mountain without raising his dander.' 

About the time Joe arrived at manhood, his 
father, and perhaps his mother, were called hence, 
leaving him Single handed to contend, not* only 
with the Spitsbergen winters of the mountains, 
but with the bears, panthers, wolves, rattlesnakes, 
and all the numerous tribes of dangerous animals, 


reptiles and insecta, with which the mountain re¬ 
gions abound. Joe, however, maintained hie 
ground for several years, until the settlements 
had begun to encroach on what he had been ac¬ 
customed to consider his own premises. One 
man sat down six miles east of him; another about 
the same distance in another direction, and final¬ 
ly one, with a numerous family, had the temerity 
to come and pitch his cabin within two miles of 
him. This Joe could no t stand, and he pulled up 
stakes and decamped to seek a neighbourhood 
where he could hear the crack of no man’s rifle 
but his own. 

Of all the men I ever knew he was the best 
qualified to live on a frontier where there were 
savages, either apimal or humanto contend with. 
His uncommon size and strength, and inclination 
to be entirely free from restraint, made him 
choose his residence a little outside of th© bounds 
of law and civil liberty. X do nod know- the pre¬ 
cise time he left the Alleghenies, but believe it 
was between the years 1787 and *91. The next 
that we heard of Joe was, that he had settled in 
Kentucky, south of Green river, I think on Little 
Barfen river, and of course, a little in advance of 
the settlements. The frontiers were frequently 
compelled to contend with the southern Indians. 
There was not a particle of fear in Joe’s compo¬ 
sition ; that ingredient was left ont of his. mixture. 
I never knew such a man in my liffe. There he 
would be. He soon had an introduction to a new 
acquaintance. $o, far he had been acquainted 
only with savage beasts, but now savage man 
came in his way, and as it “ stirs the blood more 
to rouse the lion than to start a bare,” Joe wasin 
his delight The Indians made a sudden attack, 
and all that escaped were driven into a rude fort 
for preservation, and, though reluctantly, Joe 
was one. This Wa* a hew life to him, and did 
not at all suit his taste. He soon became very 
restless, and everyday insisted on going out with 
others to hunt up the cattle. Knpwing the dan¬ 
ger better, or fearing it more, all persisted in their 
refusals to go with hiirt. 

To indulge hia taste for the woodman’s life, ho 
turned out alone, and rode till the after part of 
the day without finding any cattle. What the 
Indians had not killed were scared off. He con¬ 
cluded to return to the fort. Riding along a path 
which led in, be came to a fine vine of grapes. 
He laid his gun across the pommel of his saddle, 
set his hat on it, and filled it with grapes. He 
turned into the path and rode earelesssly along, 
eating his grapes, and the first intimation ho bad 
of danger, was the crack of two rifles, one from 
each side of the road. One of the balls passed 
through the paps of his breast, which, for a mule, 
were remarkably prominent, almost as much so 
as those of many nurses. The ball just grazed the 
skin between the paps, but did not injure the 
breast bone. The other ball struck the horse be¬ 
hind the saddle, and he sunk in his tracks. Thus 
was Joe eased off his horse in a manner more rare 
than welcome. Still he was on his feet in an in¬ 
stant, with his rifle in his bands, and might hove 
taken to his heels; and I will venture the opinion, 
that no Indian could have caught him. That, he 
said, was not bis sort. He had never left a battle 
ground without leaving his mark, and he was re* 
solved that that should not be the.first. ^ The mo¬ 
ment the gons fired, one very athletic Indian 
sprang towards him with tomahawk in hand. 
IBs eye was on him, and hia gbn to his ©ye, ready, 
as soon aa be approached near enough ie maker* 
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#ure shot, to let him have it- Am scorn a* the In¬ 
dian diicovered this, he jumped behind two pretty 
large s&plings, some small distance apart, neither 
of which were large enough to cover his body, 
and »to save himself as well as he could, ho kept 
springing from one to the other. 

Joe, knowing he had two enemies on the 
ground, kept a lookout for the other by a quick 
glance of the eye. He presently discovered him 
behind a tree, loading his gun. The tree was not 
quite large enough to hide him. When in the 
act ofpushing'down his bullet, he exposed pretty 
fairlyhis hips. Joe, in the twinkling of an eye, 
wheebd and let him have his load in the part ex- 
posed The big Indian, then, with a mighty 
"Ugl!” rushed towards him with his raised tom¬ 
ahawk. Here were two warriors met, each de¬ 
termined to conquer or die,—each the Goliah of 
his nation* The Indian had rather the advan¬ 
tage in size of frame, hut Joe in weight and mus¬ 
cular ftrength. The Indian made a halt at the 
distance of fifteen or twenty feet, and threw his 
tomaiawk with all his force, but Joe had his eye 
an hin and dodged it. It flew quite out of the 
read of either of them. Joe then clubbed hisgun 
and ;nade at the Indian, thinking to knock him 
dowi. The Indian sprang into some brush, or 
•apings, to avoid his blows. The Indian depen- 
pealed entirely on dodging, with the help of the 
•apings. At length Joe, thinking he had a pretty 
far chance, made a side blow with such force, 
ihit missing the dodging Indian, the gun, now 
rsiuced to the naked barrel, was drawn quite out 
of his hands, and flew entirely out of reach. The 
Indian now gave another exulting “UghI” and 
sprang at him with all the savage fury he was 
aaster of. Neither of them had a weapon in his 
lands, and the Indian, seeing Logston bleeding 
fieely, thought he could throw him down and dis- 
jutch him. In this he was mistaken. They 
ttized each other and a desperate scuffle ensued. 
Joe could throw him down, but could not hold 
him there. The, Indian being naked, with his 
hide oiled, had greatly the advantage in a ground 
scufle,and would still slip out of Joe’s grasp and 
rise After throwing him five or six times, Joe 
Joirmd, that between lost of blood and violent ex¬ 
ertions, his wind was leaving him, and that he 
mart change the mode of warfare or lose his 
sc&k>» which he was not yet willing to spare. He 
throw the Indian again, and without attempting 
ie hold him, jumped from him, and as he rose, 
aimed a flat blow at his head, which caused him 
to fall back, and as he would rise, Joe gave him 
several blows in succession, the Indian rising 
•lower each time. * He at last succeeded In giv¬ 
ing him a pretty .fair Mopr in the burr of the ear, 
with all his force, antU, be fell, as Joe thonght, 
pro tty near dead. Joe jumped on him, and think¬ 
ing he could dispatch him by choaking, grasped 
his neek .with bis left hand, keeping hit right one 
floe for contingencies. Joe soon, found the In¬ 
dian was not so dead as he'thought, and that be 
was making some use of his right arm which lay 
across hie body, and on casting his eye down dis¬ 
covered fha Indian was making an effort to un- 
sheath a knife that was hanging at bis belt The! 
knife was so short and so sunk in the sheath that 
it was necessary to force it up by pressing against 
the point This the Indian was trying to effect, 
aad with good success. Joe kept hit eye on it, 
and let the Indian work the handle out, when he 
suddenly grabbed it, jerked it out of the sheath, 
and sunk it up to the handle in the Indian’s 
breast, who gave a death groan and expired. 


Joe now thought of the .other Indian, and not 
knowing how far he had succeeded in killing or 
crippling him, sprang to his feet. He fotfnd the 
crippled Indian had crawled' some distance to¬ 
wards them, and had propped his broken bade 
against a log and was trying to raise his gun tp 
shoot him, but in attempting to do which he 
would foil forward, and had to push against his 
gun to raise himself again. Joe seeing that be 
was safe, concluded he had fought long enough 
for healthy exercise that day, and not liking to 
be killed by a crippled Indian, he made for the 
fort. He got in about nightfall, anda hard look¬ 
ing ease he was—blood and dirt from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot, no horsey no 
hat, no gun—with an account of the battle that 
some or his comrades could scarce believe to be 
much else than one of his big stories in which he 
would sometimes indulge* He told them they 
must go and judge for themselves. 

Next morning a company was made up to go 
to Joe’s battle ground. When they approached 
it Joe’s accusers became more confirmed, as there 
was no appearance of dead Indians, and nothing 
Joe had talked of but the dead horse. They, 
however, found a trail as if something had been 
dragged away. On pursuing it they found the 
big Indian, at a little distance, beside & log, cov¬ 
ered up with leaves. Still pumoiog the trail, 
though not so plain, some hundred yards farther, 
they found the broken backed Indian, lying on 
his back with bis own knife sticking up to flip 
hilt in his body, just below the breatt bone, ivi- 
dently to show that he bad killed himself and that 
he had not come to his end by the hand of an en¬ 
emy. They had a long search before they found 
the knife with which Joe killed the big Indian. 
They at last found it forced down into tho ground 
below the surface, apparently with tho weight o£ 
a person’s heel. This had been done by tho crip¬ 
pled Indian. The great efforts he must have 
made, alone, in that condition, show, among 
thousands of other instances, what Indians am 
capable of under the greatest extremities- T 
Some years after tne above took place, peace 
with the Indians was restored. That frontier, 
like many others, became infested with a gang of 
of outlaws, who commenced stealing horses and 
committing various depredations. To counter¬ 
act which a company of regulators, as they were 
called, was raised. In a contest between thesfe 
and the depredators, Big Joe Logston lost his hfe, 
which would net be highly esteemed in civil so¬ 
ciety. But in frontier settlements, which he al¬ 
ways occupied, where savages and beasts were to 
be contested with for the right of soil, the use of 
such a pan is very conspicuous. Withaut suck* 
the country could never have been cleared of its 
natural rudeness so as to admit of the mors bril¬ 
liant and ornamental exercises of arts, sefeneeb 
and civilization. ^ r ; 



The following amusing incident ef professional 
etiquette, I had from Dr. Joel Lewis, of Pitts* 
burgh, an eminent physician, who flourished there 
twenty-five or thirty years since. ' A 
Tbe Dr. had a valuable cow, which became rick 
and seemed likely to die. He asked an Irish ser¬ 
vant who lived with him, if he knew any bbdty 
who followed coW doctoring. "lt*s meseff 

die that-same,*’ said the man, "there’s Jemm^ 
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Lafferty mn cure any cow in the world, barring horror #ith which these preparations inspired mo 
she’* at the lift.” “ Well, then,” replied the Dr., may be readily conjectured. Our own party ro- 
•« go for Lafferty.” The cow doctor accordingly mained behind in the bed room, waiting further 
came, drenched and physiced the brute for four orders. Gen. Schuyler was at this period com- 
or five days, in the lapse of which time he wait- mander-in-chief of the northern frontier, and ah- 
ed on Dr. Lewis and pronounced her cured. The sent at the time from home, and I was informed 
•Dr„ greatly delighted, put his hand to his pocket that Mrs. Schuyler, with some feeling of jeat- 
book, «Well, Lafferty, what do I owe you?” ousy that her husband’s authority should be in- 
«« Owe me,” replied Jemmy, drawing himself up fringed, sent a note to the commander of fie gar- 
with great dignity, “ sorra the haporth 1 We doctors rison, inquiring of him how he expected to mo- 
tuner take money of one another .” count to the General, his superior officer, for the 

«< My first impulse,” said the Dr., while telling lives of men about to bo executed without & trial, 
the story, which he gave me directly after the or even an examination. X understood tint this 
incident happened, <( was to kick the fellow out had the effect of taking the prisoners down from 
of the house, and throw his fee after him, but on the tree to whieh they were already fastened, 
second thought, the whole affair seemed so ridic- They were then brought back to the bad room 
ulous that I bowed him my acknowledgments with the same solemnity as they bad been taken 
with as much gravity as I could assume, and as away, and a boat being prepared at the Hudson 
soon as ho left the house lay down on the carpet, river, not more than a quarter of a mile ditaneo, 
rolling over and over to indulge the fit of laughter they were put in charge of a guard of regulars 
which I must give wav t6, or burst.” and sent down to Albany. One of these men 

—,---— was Solomon Meeker , a private in Capt. A unin’s 

Narmtlre Joha HaScos, company, and the other was a British deswter 

4 Revolutionary Soldier , and now resident in named John Higginbottom, who it was juiged 
Cincinnati. —N®. *>. was in reality a spy, and had been tampering 

I neglected to state, in its proper place, a re- with Meeker to lead him to desert, if not for worse 
markable circumstance which occurred while I purposes. Meeker, I believe, never was put to 
was at Saratoga, which may as well bo brought trial, for we took him out of Albany jail on mr 
in here as at a later stage of this narrative. march to the Chesapeake. As to Higginbottom, 

When I reached Saratoga , the levy of which I many years after the period of which I am niw 
farmed a part, was stationed in a hovel made of speaking, and long after the war was at a clow, 
slabs, which was opposite Schuyler's saw-mill. I became acquainted with him, recognising hin 
Here we lay on the bare ground, haying not even as soon as I saw him, and reminding him of thaw 
s bundle of Straw to put under us. Some few things. He acknowledged himself to be the man, 
nights after we took possession of these lodgings, and stated that he had got clear at Albany by 
and in the course of a pitch dark night, our act- representing himself as a deserter, which led them 
tng adjutant roused us up, and demanded of the at last to let him off He confessed to me that 
officer in command, a detachment of a sergeant, he had been, however, a spy, and as such had 
corporal, and twelve privates for immediate ser- came to Saratoga, and that he had entered that 
yice. Of these twelve I was made one, and iu fort at daylight, and in a few hours would have 
the course of a few minutes we were all ready, been off and discovered enough to the British 
and followed the adjutant to Gen. Schuyler's forces to bring on a body of Indians and twies 
residence. We were there taken into a bed room from Canada sufficient to have destroyed ©Tory 
where there were two men prisoners, who were human being about the place. We see by this, 
pinioned by the arms. The adjutant, giving on how narrow a pivot very important events 
them in charge to the sergeant in command with turn, and the necessity of prompt and vigorous 
strict exhortations to watch them carefully, de- action in time of danger, hot me now resume 
parted with the guard whose place we were about the narrative of our Virginia campaign, and fint 
to take. The next morning about nine o’clock, let me state the cause of my enlistment in ths 
Capt. Austin, in whose company I afterwards en- regular service. 

fisted, came marching down with his command The levies mounted guard with the regular 
and five drums and fifes, a black silk handker- troops, and one morning just after being relieved 
Chief on each drum, and all the drums snared, at the usual hour, I had gone into our quarters 
A negro accompanied the party as hangman, and was sitting on the ground with my gun be- 
who on entering the room fastened ropes around tween my knees, when it went off accidebtally 
the men’s necks, who were then taken out and and apparently without eause, the ball pairing 
marched off. I was at this time a boy of thir- out of the hovel, hut injuring no one. However, 
teen years of age, fresh from the peaceable am- it was an offence punishable with one hundred 
ployments pf a country life, and the awe and lashes, and the corporal of the quarter guiivdiin- 
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mediately came in with a file of men and took 
me to the guard house. Here a conversation took 
place between the sergeant major and quarter¬ 
master sergeant, and one of them remarked with 
an oath, that it was a shame to give a boy like 
this an hundred lashes for what was notoriously 
an accident. This was said, purposely loud 
enough for me to hear. Then turning to me he 
added— ** Come my lad, the best way for you to 
get out of this, will be to enlist—come along with 
us.** I jumped up immediately, and had my 
name entered on the muster roll of the company, 
which was that of Captain Austin, and now I was 
fairly entered for the campaign. 

We landed, as I have already stated, on the 
£5th September, 1781, and here we drew provis¬ 
ions, and made the first meal for eight days in 
any degree of comfort As evening approached, 
we took up our line of march for Williamsburg, 
which we reached some time that night, and a 
very dark one it was. As soon as we arrived X 
was put in the commissary’s guard. Williams¬ 
burg was six miles from our landing place and 
twelve from Yorktown, our destined theatre of 
employment. Every six men, on their masch had 
a teat and tent poles, and camp kettle, and in ad¬ 
dition to the heavy load I have already stated I 
was carrying, that tent was thrown over my 
■boulders in ray regular turn of carrying it. At 
that time I was advanced in my fourteenth year, 
only from the 12th of June to the 25th of Sep¬ 
tember. We found Lafayette , with the American 
troops under his command, at Williamsburg, it 
being his head quarters, and a body of French 
troops, landed by Admiral De Barras , a few days 
before, to reinforce his detachment. As I was up 
all night in the service assigned me, I had ample 
opportunity of noticing the bustle of marching 
and preparing to march, which kept others as 
well as myself awake the whole night. As the 
morning dawned I saw nothing but small parties 
which were following the army; probably piquet 
guards, whose duty not being over tUl daylight, 
bad delayed them, and who were now pushing on 
to overtake the main body of the army. The ex¬ 
posure of that night made me very unwell and I 
rode part of the day on the commissary’s wagon. 
In the course of that afternoon we eaught up 
with the army, when 1 was relieved from this 
post and rejoined my own company. 

That Iron Safe* 

' It is an old saying, “ If you want news of 
home, always look for it abroad,” A Philadel¬ 
phia paper states the following:— 

* “ There is being constructed at Cincinnati, a 
large iron safe intended for an appendage to a jail 
in the interior of Louisiana, it is eleven feet 
wide, twelve feet long, and eight in height” 

We aU recollect this safe and know its appear¬ 


ance, although hundreds dottb^est saw ft* whh 
could not conjecture its design. Let me briefly 
explain it. 

The lower Mississippi country does not pro¬ 
duce stone for building purposes. The walls of 
the jails and penitentiaries there are built of 
bricks accordingly, which of course are an inade¬ 
quate security against violence. To form an in* 
ner lining to a room about to' be built in one of 
the jails south, this Safe , as it is not inaptly 
called, was designed and made. It is formed of 
iron bars 2$ inches broad by | inches thick, which 
are riveted together where they cross each other^ 
and form a cube of the size stated above, and an. 
enclosure which will defy the efforts alike of cna» 
ning and force. 

1 make this correction to a paragraph, which 
as it goes the rounds will lead its readers to sup¬ 
pose that the safe is to secure money rather than 
robbers or murderers. 

Derivations* 

Mr. Cist:— 

You invite corrections and explanations to tho 
list of Ohio County towns published in your last 
Accordingly I suggest that Elyria, from Mr. Ely, 
proprietor of the place, and Woodsfield, laid off 
by Mr. Woods, of Wheeling, are names of pla¬ 
ces commemorating their respective founders. 
Mansfield is in honour of the great English jurist 
of that name, as Sidney is of his conntrymaa 
Sir Philip Sidney, the great light of chivalry, 
Akron is Greek, for an elevation or higher place* 
as Acropolis, a high city. Xenia, in the same 
language, signifies hospitality. I have never yet 
experienced much of this cardinal virtue there 
but what I paid for; what I might have received 
had I been in necessitous circumstances, I cannot 
say. Marysville was named in honour of the 
daughter of its original proprietor. ’ 

You speak of Bucyrus, doubtfully, as an abor 
riginal name. I judge it is a corruption by some 
half taught schoolmaster, of Busirir who Com* 
formed the termination to the name of the cele¬ 
brated King of Persia, and first tetotaller of-aatl* 
quity. D. 

Cincinnati , January 31, 1846. 

The Railway Speculation* 

Punch “ has found the diary and pocket-book 
of a railway speculator, who from being a foot¬ 
man, rose into a millionaire. An inventory of 
the pocket-book shows the following, contents. 
Three tavern bills, paid; a tailor’s ditto, unsettled; 
forty-nine allotments in different companies, 
twenty-six thousand seven hundred shares in, all, 
of which the market value we take, on an averr 
age, to be 4 discount; and in an old bit of paper; 
tied with pink ribbon, a lock of chesnut haij> 
with the initials M. A* H. 

“ In the diary of the pocket book was a journ¬ 
al, jotted down by the proprietor from time to 
time. At first the entries are insignificant; as 
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tar, instance:—,'Jauauary 3d—Our heef in the Su- 
vats’ Hall so pfeciout small at this time that I 
reefy muss give warniiig, & wood, but for my 
dear Mary Ilann.* ‘February 7—That broot, 
■Screw, the butler, wanted to kiss her, but my dear 
.Mary H aim hoxt his hold hears, & served him 
right. I datest Screw,’—and so forth. Then 
the diary relates to Stock Exchange operations 
until we 'come to the time when, having achieved 
his success, Mr. Jeames quitted Berkley Square 
an<} his livery, and began his life as a speculator 
and a gentleman upon town. It is from the lat¬ 
ter part of his diary thht we make the following 
! “ EXTRAX. 

“ When I announced in the Servants* All my 
axqshn of forting, and that by the exasize of my 
own talince and ingianuity I had reerlized a 
itimm of £200,009—-(it was only 5, but what’s 
the use of a man depreshiating the quality of his 
own muckyrel?)—wen I enounced my abrupt in¬ 
tention to cut—you should have seen the sensa¬ 
tion among hall the people. Cook wanted to 
itBoW whether I wouldn like a sweatbread or the 
alise of a brest of a Cold Turky. Screw, the but¬ 
ler,) womb I always detested as a hinsolent ho¬ 
verbearing beest,) begged me to walk into the 
Hupper Servants’.All, and try a glass of Shupe- 
rior Shatto Margo. Heven Visk, the coachman, 
oH out his and, &. said:—‘ Jeames, I hopes there’s 
no quarrelling betwigst you &, me, & I’ll stand 
a pot of beer with pleasure.* 

“The sickofnts!—that very Cook had spilt on 
tiae -to the Housekeeper ony last week (catehin 
me priggin.some cold turtle ,soop. of which I’m 
remarkable fond.) Has for the butler, I always 
tbomminaled him for his precious sneers and im¬ 
potence to all us Gents who woar livery, (he 
waver would sit in our parlor, fasooth; nor drink 
out of our mugs;) and in regard to Visp—why, it 
was ony the day before the vulgar beest hoffered 
fO fite me, and threatened to give me a good iding 
if l refused. * Gentlemen and ladies,’ says I, as 
haughty a# may be, ‘ there’s nothink that I want 
for that I can’t go for to buy with my hown 
'tnoney, and take at my lodgings in Halbany, let- 
tef Hei; if I’mungry I’ve no need to refresh my¬ 
self in the hitching .* And, so saying, I took a 
dignafied ajew of these minjial domestics; and as- 
ending to my epartment in the 4 pair back, 
brushed the powder out of my air, and, taking 
feoff those hojous livries for heier, put on a new 
root* mado frr me by Cullin, of St. Jeanses street, 
and which fitted my manly figger ,as tight as 
whacks. 

** There was one pusson in the oose with womb 
i was farther anxious to avoid a personal leave- 
taking-—M ary Hann Oggins, I mean—for my art 
is natural tender, and 1 can’t abide seeing a pore 
gal in pane. I’d given her previous the infoma- 
tion of my departure—doing the ansom thing by 
fyer at the' same time—paying her back £20, 
Which she’d lent me six months before; and pay¬ 
ing her back not only the interest, but I gave her 
*n andsome pair of scissors and a silver thimbil, 
fey way boanus. « Mary Hann,* says 1, 1 suckm- 
vtdnces as altered oar rellatif positions in life. I 
'quit the Servants’ Hall for hever, (for has for your 
marrying a person in my rank, that my dear is 
hall gammon,) and so I wish you a good by my 
good gal, and if you Want to better yourself hal- 
ways refer to me.* 

“ Mary Hann didn’t hanser my speech, (which 
1 thlhk was remarkable kind,) but looked at me 
in the face quite wild like, and burst intd some- 
* thing betwigst a laugh & cry, and fell down with 


• her ed on the kitchen dresser, where she lay ua* 
til her young misses rang the dressing-room bell. 
Would you believe it? she left the thimbil &. 
things, &, my check for £20 10s. on the tabil, 
when she went to hanser the bell. And now 1 
heard her sobbihg and vimpering in her own room 
nex but one to mine, with the dore open, perhaps 
expecting that I should come in and say good by. 
But, as soon as I was dressed I cut down stairs, 
honv desiring Frederick, my fellow -servant, to 
fetch me a cab, and requesting permission to 
take leave of my lady & the family before my 
departure.** 

* 000*0 

“How Miss Hemly did bogle me to be sure! 
Her ladyship told me what a sweet gal she was 
—hamiable, fond of poetry, plays the gitter. 
Then she hasked me if I liked blond bewties and 
haubin air. Haubin, indeed! I don't like car- 
rits! as it must be confest Miss Hemley’s his—and 
has for blood buty she as pink I*s like a Albine, 
and her face looks as if it were dipt in a brann 
mash. How she squeezed my and as she went 
away! 

“Mary Hajm now has haubin air, and a com¬ 
plexion like roses and hivory, and 1*6 as blew as 
Evin. 

“ I gev Frederick two and six for fetchin the 
cabb, as been resolved to hact the gentleman in 
hall things. How he stared!” 

“ 25th.—I am now director of forty-seVen had- 
vantageous lines, and have passed hall day in the 
Citty. Although I’ve hate or pine pew soots of 
close, and Mr. Cullin fits meheligant, yet I fancy 
they hall reckonise me. Conshns whispers to me 
—‘Jeames, you’r hony a footman in disguise after 
all.* ” 

“28th.—Been to the Hopra. Music tol lol. 
That Lablash is a wopper at singing. I couldn 
make out why some people called out ‘ Bravo,* 
some ‘Bravar,* and some ‘Bravee-* ‘prnvpe* 
Lablash,’ says I, at which heavery body laft. 

“ I’m in my new stall. I’ve add new cushins 
put is, and my harms ingeold on the back. I’m 
dressed hall in black, excep a goold waiaoeat add 
dimid studds in the embridered busura of my aha- 
meese. I wear a Camallia Jiponiky in my but¬ 
ton ole, and have a double-barreld opera-glass, so 
big, that I make Timmins, my second man, bring 
it in the other cab. 

“What an igstronry exhabishn that Pawdy 
Carter is! If those four galls are fairies, Telliom 
is sutnly the fairy Queend. She can do all that 
they can do, and something they can’t. There’s 
an indiscrihihle grace about her, and Garlotty, 
my sweet Carlotty,she sets my art in flams. 

“ Ow that Miss Hemly was noddin and winkia 
at me out of their box on the fourth tear? 

“What iinx i’s she must av. As if I t*ral4 
mount up there! 

“ P. S. Talking of mounting hup, the St. He¬ 
lena’s walked up 4 per cent, this very day.** 

“ 2nd July.—Rod® my*bay oss Desperation in 
the park. There was me, Lord George Ring- 
wood (Lord Cinqbar’s son,) Lord Ballybnanion, 
Honourable Capting Trap, and several young 
swells. Sir John’s carridge there in coarse. Miss 
Hemly lets fall her book as I pass, and I’m oble- 
ged to get hoff and pick it Hup, and get splashed 
up to the hies. The gettin on hoss back again is 
halways the iuice and hall. Just as I was hon, 
Desperation begins a poring the bair with his 4 
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and nnks down so on his anehes, that I’m 
Wast if I didn’t slip hoff agin over his tail; at 
which^Ballybunnioii and the other chaps rord with 

Going West* 

Mr. Wentworth, of Illinois, in his late speech 
'Washington—observed that, he knew a man 
wtio had lived in Ohio when it was a frontier State. 
But this mad had. been moving and moving away 
from the inroads of society, until he had reached 
the banks of the Mississippi, and was about to 
move again. Wentworth asked him his reason. 
H* mid it was the dying advice of his father, “ to 
hoop twenty miles beyond law and calomel , and a 
doctor and lawyer were within fifteen miles, and 
he thought it time to go.” 


Correction. 

I acknowledge obligations for the following, 
which is from a man of intelligence, as may be 
judged by its tenor. The subject is not of suffi¬ 
cient consequence to justify controversy on the 
derivative refered to, but I would remind my 
correspondent that the French ecuyer , as well as 
the English equerry , have a common root in 
Equus, and however dignified now by subse¬ 
quent application of the title, had their origin in 
the home of the horse—the stable. The esquire 
who attended the knight to the lists, after all, as 
far as the horse was concerned, was a mere 
groom. 

My correspondent*? interesting illustrations 
only servo to shew that the title Esquire, like va¬ 
rious others, has changed its original meaning, by 
a gradual perversion of its application. In the 
same manner clericus , or clerk, was a writer and 
a clergyman, because originally, writing was con¬ 
fined to that profession. Hence, the benefit of cler¬ 
gy, I suppose was not so directly intended to 
protect the lives of monks but of men who could 
write, and were therefore not so eaiily to be spa¬ 
red by the community as others. A clerk now¬ 
adays is a title applied to any penman, and is 
even extending itself to mere salesmen in busi¬ 
ness establishments. 

I should be glad to make the acquaintance of 
my correspondent, for more reasons than one. 
To the Editor of tite" Advertiser 
* Sir:—W ill yoti allow me to differ with you 
as to file derivation of the word Esquire , which 
in your last paper you request your correspon¬ 
dents to omit when addressing you. The first 
reason you give for wishing to dispense with the 
title, is certainly a sufficient one, however. The 
word Esquire was first introduced into England 
by the Normans, and is derived, as you say, 
from the French Ecuyer , which word bears, 
however, no reference to a stable. The Ecuyer 
was anciently the person that attended a Knight 
in time of war, and carried his lance, and often 


thus serving a noviciate tef the " noble fedeftte *of 
arms.** A lady’s gentleman usher was also sig^ 
nified by this term; and the addition of a final 
by which French words are generally made to 
change their genders, makes it ecuyere t a female 
equestrian. The French derived the word from 
the Latin armiger , from arma> arms for the body,- 
and gero t to bear or carry; and thus in classical 
history we meet with the term armigera Dianpe t 
applied to the nymph who bore the goddess* bow 
and quiver. The French ecurie is a stable, and 
ecureurmay with propriety be translated a “ata* 
ble boy or ostler,” but in my opinion the words 
ecuyer and ecurie bear very little if any, analogy 
to each other. PHIL. 


Western Poetry. 

The following delightful iqorceau, is worth «r 
dozen of the fugitive pieces of English origin 
which go the rounds of our periodicals. It Is 
from the last Rock Island Advertiser , published 
amidst scenery which is well fitted to inspire tbs 
poet’s muse to such spirited flights as thuK 

A Bean Ideal. 

A hazel eye with jetty fringe, , 

A dewy lip of ruby tinge, 

The features Grecian, soft and feir. 

The contour Classic, rich and rare, 

Long raven tresses wild that play. 

And in most wanton frolic stray 
Aronnd a neck of swan-like gace, 

And o’er a Parian shoulder trace 
Their curls, that well might put to flight* * 
The “ saintship of an anchorite.” .. 

So purely beautiful and.fair, 

You fondly dream an angel there, 

Until her smile dispels the fear. 

And bids your swelling heart draw near: - 
So heavenly, yet so earthly too. 

You really know not which to do, 
Creation’s lord, to bow thy* knee, 

Or clasp that heaving breast to thee; 

Her heart ass orient pearl is pure, 

Her voice Ulysses miffht allure, t 

Although lie braved the syren’s wiles, 

And steered his bark through Grecian isle*: 
Her boundless love for me alone— 

The spell has broke, my vision gone, 

And though this phantom is not real* 

What think you of my Beau Ideal7 

GlaCcus. 

Davenport , L T. 


After explaining the difference between double 
and triple time, a musical teacher, pointing te the 
figures ou the staff, said—" Can any one tell u*e 
what time it is?” “ Five minutes to nine!” wis 
the prompt and innocent reply. 

"They cure excellent hams at Davis’,” said 
Dan to his friend John. “ Do they cure should¬ 
ers, too?” asked the latter. “ Certainly.” " Well, 
then, I’ll just step in and get the rheupiatiara 
cured in mine.” 
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1 4v4s rare that ft*' meet with anything more 
true to nature than the following little gem, de¬ 
scriptive of frontier life, which is taken from the 
Cleveland Herald: 

The AackWoodamnn. 

In the deep wild-wood is a lonely man, 

And he swings his broad-axe like a slight, ratan— 
, His garb is uncouth, but his step is proud, 

And his voice when he speaketh, is firm and loud; 

The forest recedes, as his strong arm swings, 
And light out of darkness around he brings. 

His hut is of logs, and his infant brood 
Tumble forth to rejoice in that solitude. 

They chase the honey bee home to its store, 
And the old tree gives up what it never bore. 

They hide in the brake, they rush thro* the 
Biream, 

And flit to and fro like thethings of a dream, 

The mother is pale like the sweet moonlight, 
But they say, in her youth no rose was so bright, 

Bhe moves in the cabin with gentle grace, 

And the homeliest things have their regular place: 

She sings as she works with a placid smile, 
And her far off home is in vision the while. 


The Beadle and the Countryman, 

A short time since, one of the beadles of N- 

took a quantity of butter from a countryman be¬ 
cause it was deficient in weight; and meeting him 
a few day* after, in a public house, said to him— 

“ You are the man I took the twenty pounds of 
butter from the other day.” 

" No, I ben’t,” replied Hodge. 

“ I am sure you are,” replied the beadle. 

M I tell you I ben’t,” replied the countryman, 
“ and if thou likest, I’ll lay thee a guinea on’t.” 

u Done,” replied the beadle, and the money 
was quickly posted. 

“ Now,” said the countryman, “ thee did take 
lumps of butter from me, but if they had been 
twenty peuiuby you?dhave no right to take ’em, 
and this,” continued he, very coolly pocketing 
the money,” “ will just pay me for the loss of the 
butter.” 

The Corrector Corrected. 

My respected exchange, the Richmond Watch¬ 
man & Observer, in undertaking to correct my 
article on Scripture Quotations, has placed him¬ 
self by an oversight, in the very position he seeks 
to place me. It was net through ignorance of 
the passage he quotes, but because of my knowl¬ 


edge of it, that I-made the broad declaration, that 
neither the expression nor the idea “so plain 
that be that runs may read,” was not to be found 
from Genesis to Revelations. The passage ho 
offers as one he supposes me to have overlooked, 
inculcates a different, if not opposite charge. 
Obviously “so plain that he that runs may 
read,” is a very different precept from “ so plain, 
that he may run that readeth. The reader is 
to run, rather than the runner to read. The 
editor of the Watchman & Observer, however, 
is in good company in his mistake, ss he may 
find by examining Matthew Henry’s notes cm the 
passage refered to. , 


Retort Courteous. 

A heavy produce dealer in the lower part of 
Cincinnati, who has been operating largely in 
flour, during the late excitement, and o ( course 
lost money instead of making it, was accosted 
near the post office, by an acquaintance, a dealer 1 
in whisky, with a knowing look, and asked what 
was the state of the flour market. The whisky 
dealer not only sold spirits Wholesale,but patron¬ 
ised the ardent by retail, and when he asked the 
question, was full of the subject. “ Flour,” repli¬ 
ed his friend, “ is giving way—I need not ask 
you what whisky is doing, for I see it holds tit 
oicn.” 


Chronological Table. 

Feb. 5th.—Sir Robert Peel, born, 1788. Catd 
stabbed himself at Htice, in Africa, 45, B. C. 
6th.—Dr. Priestly, died, 1804. 

7th.—Mary Queen of Scots, beheaded at 
Fotheringay Castle, 1587. George Crabbe, died, 
1833. 

8th.—Earthquake in London, 1760. 
9th.—Georgia settled by Gen. Oglelhorp* 
Savannah laid out, 1733. Gen. W. fl. Harrison, 
born, 1773. 

10th.—Cincinnati inundated, the Ohio 
river having risen sixty-three feet above lotf 

water mark, 183£. Queen Victoria, married, 
1840. 


An exchange paper, in an article on the state 
of the market, has the following:^-” Pigs’ tails. 
These were rather but we observe that 

they have taken q turn/” 
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CINCINNATI, FFBRUARY, 1846* 


iSecollccdou of the Last Sixty Years.-No. 6* 

By J. Johnston, Esq., of Piqua. 

In the present degenerate state of the country, 
divided as it is into factions, the frequent aban¬ 
donment of principles by public men in the pur¬ 
suit of popularity and office; the extension aud 
perpetuation of slavery by the authority of the 
jgeneral government, and that at a period too, 
when a large portion of the Christian world were 
Uniting to put the evil down; that the free states 
fef this Union should be found aiding and assisting 
in such a policy, and ifor the purpose dif giving it 
Uie largest possible scope, despoiling a friendly 
heighbourinjg power of one of its most valuable 
provinces, will be recorded among the blackest 
pages of the history of the nineteenth century. 
Amidst all these appaling and national grievances, 
it ia some consolation to recur to the character of 
a patriot, soldier, and statesman, who lived for 
his country, and Who for purity of design, hon¬ 
esty and fidelity in thd discharge of public duty, 
Would advantageously compare with the purest 
men pf Greece, Athens, ofr Rome. I shall there¬ 
fore devote a part of this Communication to some 
of the incidents which came under my notice in 
the life and services of the late President Harri¬ 
son. Every thing connected with his name 
forms part and parcel of the history of the west; 
I first saw Lieut. W. H. Harrison at Hobson’s 
Choice, in 1793, where Gen. Wayne's array wad 
then cantoned; He was one of the aid-de-camps; 
a young man Of popular manners ahd very pre¬ 
possessing appearance, a great favourite with the 
soldiers ahd the whole army; had the character 
of a peace maker, and from the relation in which 
he stood to the commander-in-chief, exercised 
much influence. I had no personal acquaint¬ 
ance with him at the time, nor after until he be¬ 
came Governor of Indiana, where as an officer in 
.the Indian department, I became subject to his 
control and government: but I often heard him 
spoken of by the soldiers and others, as a kind 
hearied, humane and generous man, dividing his 
stores with the sick and the needy. He entered 
the army at Philadelphia, during the first Presi¬ 
dency of Washington. I heard him relate the 
cirtumstances. lie Went to that city for the pur¬ 
pose of finishing his medical education; troops 
were at the time raising for the protection of the 
western frontier, laid open and exposed to the in¬ 


cursions of the Indians, by the entire defeat of 
St. Clair’s army, in November, 1791. To use hi* 
own language, he fell in love with the drum and 
fife, applied to Gen. Washington for a commis¬ 
sion, who appointed him an ensign. In 1792, 
and immediately—as well as I can recollecjfc-— 
without going home to his family, he repaired to 
the Ohio and joined the army. Duelswere frequent 
in the army, and from the warm temperament of 
of Gen. Wayne, it was said that he rather en¬ 
couraged than forbade them. Not to with garri¬ 
son: I often heard that he was a successful pa¬ 
cificator in mauy quarrels between the olfccers. 
Some fatal dueis took place afte£ the army reach¬ 
ed Greenville: one resulted in the death of both 
the principals, Lieutenants Bradshaw and Hue- 
ton; both Irishmen, and both fell mortally wound¬ 
ed. The cause of the quarrel was a very trivial 
matter—a mere point of etiquette. Bradshaw 
was what Was called a gentleman in hit own 
country; bred a physician. Huston was by pro¬ 
fession a weaver, The former shewed some 
slight towards the latter, probably over their 
cups. A challenge endued, and they were buried 
within three hours of each other. Writing occa¬ 
sionally for the quarter-master, I had access fc> 
all Bradshawfe papers. He had kept a regular 
journal of all his travels, which shewed him to he 
a scholar and a person of accurate observation. 
Among his papers were several letters from a be¬ 
loved sister in Ireland, urging his return. It was 
evident they were people of rank atid distinction. 
Alas! she was never more to behold that beloved 
brother, so much longed after. He had a duel¬ 
ists grave; not a stone or stick to mark where 
he lay. Capt. Tom Lewis, one of the aids, and 
Msyor Thomas H. Cushing also hAd a duel. The 
watch of the latter saved his life. Lewis* pistol 
bullet having lodged directly in the centre of 
Cushing’s gold watch, the watch was destroyed* 
but it saved his life. Another duel, threatening 
at first the death of both parties, took place urt* 
der the following circumstances at Wilkiuson- 
ville, on the Ohio:—The officers having dined to¬ 
gether in mess—as was too often the case in 
those days—got drunk before quitting the table. 
Capt. Frank Johnston, a near relative of my 
own, and Mr. Dinsmore, quarreled and agreed to 
fight with pistols, across the table. The weap¬ 
ons were got and loaded; the other officers see- 
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ing such a scene of murder about to be acted, be¬ 
came sobered, ran out of the hut and kept peep¬ 
ing through the cracks to see how the affair would 
terminate. It seems Johnston fired first and 
struck the pistol arm of his adversary at the wrist, 
and shattered it above the elbow, and thus ended 
the affair. My friend Johnston closed bis life 
not long after by hard drinking. 

/ At the second Treaty of Greenville, in 1814, I 
was on the ground two weeks before the arrival 
of Gen. Harrison t the principal commissioner on 
the part of the United States. I had pitched my 
markee on an elEvnlod spot near the creek, for 
the convenience of water, and a flag staff erected 
with my flag flying. On his arrival the General 
sent for me, and said he wanted as a favour, that 
I would permit the location of the flag to be 
changed, and the staff to be Greeted on the spot 
where Gen, Wayne’s quarters were in 1795, at 
the date of his celebrated treaty with the Indians. 
He said lire ground was consecrated to him by 
many endearing recollections, which could never 
be effaced from his memory, and that he wanted 
all the details of the great treaty about to be 
held, to conform as near as could be to the one 
which had preceded it nineteen years before. I, 
of course, assented, and our flag waved over the 
spot on which General Wayne’s quarters stood 
It was at this first treaty of Greenville, 1814, that 
live Indians were first formally invited by the 
United States to take up the hatchet and make 
common cause with us against the English. For¬ 
tunately the treaty of peace which was soon af¬ 
terwards signed at Ghent, rendered the services of 
our new allies unnecessary. I happened to be 
at Washington, in 1812, at the time Congress 
was deliberating on a declaration of war. Gov¬ 
ernor Hull was there also. The Secretary of 
War, Dr. Eustis, sent for me to call at his house 
in the six buildings, early on a morning. His 
wife, the daughter of John Langdon, of New 
Hampshire, was up and in readiness to receive 
me, and said they expected me for breakfast. 
They married late in life and had no children. 
The Secretary soon came down stairs, and at 
once told me he wanted to consult me about In¬ 
dian affairs; that Congress would, in a few days, 
declare war against Great Britain; that he want¬ 
ed me to return to my station in Ohio as soon as 
possible; (I had at this time been transfered from 
the agency at Fort Wayne to a new agency at 
Piqua, having in charge all the Indians of Ohio, 
with the Delawares of Indiana,) and to go direct 
to Pittsburgh to conduct a detachment of troops 
through by land, the safest and best route to De¬ 
troit. I replied that I could not do this, being at 
the time engaged in the transportation of a large 
amount of public property from Philadelphia, 
^ltimore and Georgetown, which must go by 


Cumberland, Brownsville, Pittsburgh, Cincin¬ 
nati, and Piqua, as it could not go by the Lakes < 
from the danger of capture by the enemy, and 
that I must attend to this duty in person. He 
then interrogated me about the Indians—how J 
will they conduct in the war between us and the I 
English; can they be kept quiet? I answered 
promptly and decidedly, that the Indians would be 
for or against us in the war; that we must imme¬ 
diately engage their services or they would go 
over to the enemy; that they were altogether 
mercenary in their feelings, and governed by a , 
thirst for blood and plunder, and did not much 
care on which side they fought; but that they 
would be on one side or the other was most cer¬ 
tain—and I urged him to take the most prompt 
and decisive measures in time to engage them. 

I offered to raise a thousand Indians within ray 
agency, provided their families were fed and sup¬ 
ported by the United States, and such a force 
would be fit to beat any two thousand of the same 
kind which the enemy could raise. The Dela¬ 
wares, Shawanese, Wyandotts, and Senepas of 
my charge, constituted the veterans of the Indian 
army in all former wars, and they were anxious 
to take part with us. The Secretary replied that 
the President—Mr. Madison—on this point was 
immovable; that no entreaty could induce him 
to consent to the employment of such a force; 
and further, he remarked that Governor Hull, 
who was there, assured him that he could keep 
the Indians neutral; that (using a figure) he had 
only to beckon with his finger and they would 
obey. The counsels of Governor Hull prevailed; 
the consequences was most disastrous; the loss of 
some of the best blood of the country; the tem¬ 
porary disgrace and loss of Michigan, and the 
loss of forty millions of the treasury of the Uni¬ 
ted States, all of which I fearlessly assert might 
have been prevented by the employment of the 
Indians named in the beginning of the war; and 
furthermore, the Upper Province of Canada ta¬ 
ken from the enemy the first campaign. Whilst 
at Washington, I learned that Hull was an ap¬ 
plicant for the command of the North Western 
Army. Gov. Worthington was then in the Sen¬ 
ate. I took the liberty of warning him against 
the appointment. The people of the country 
where he was to operate had no confidence in him: 
the Indians despised him;—he was too old, bro¬ 
ken down in body and mind to conduct the mul¬ 
tifarious operations of such a command. The 
nomination was made, objected to, refered to a 
committee, reported on favourably, and confirm¬ 
ed. On the very same day he passed the Senate, 
the poor, vain, weak old man was seen in fall 
dress uniform, parading the streets of Washing¬ 
ton, making calls. When the army rendevoused 
at Dayton, Hull requested me to send him twelve 
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or fifteen trusty Indians to accompany the army j 
iu to Canada, as spies and guides. The requisite 
number went. On parting with them, they were 
requested, as soon as discharged, to return, find 
me out and make report. They did so. They 
left the army at the river Canard, between Sand¬ 
wich and Malden. The Chief Butler, son by a 
Shawanese woman, of Gen. Richard Butler, who 
fell at St. Clair's defeat, an intelligent and observ¬ 
ant man, was the speaker. He said Jhey left the 
army doing no good; would he thought do no 
good, and at last be defeated; that the Indians 
from the north were coming down like a swarm 
of bees, and by and" by would cat them all up. 
This Butler was at the defeat of St. Clair, and it 
has been often reported, put an end to the life of 
his own father. The story runs thus: General 
Butler', being mortally wounded early in the bat-! 
tie, was, by his own request, set up leaning 
against a tree with his pistols loaded and cocked; 
that an Indfan rushing towards him, was fired at 
and missed, when the savage dispatched him with 
his tomahawk. I never asked the Indian, But¬ 
ler, to give me any information oil the subject, 
knowing the repugnance they always feel to 
speak about such matters. I never saw General 
Butler, the reputed father of the Shawanese chief,' 
but the Indian was a marked half breed, and very 
closely resembled both in person, features, and 
character, all the members of the family I ever 
did see. He had one sister who bore the same 
striking resemblance to the parent stock. The 
General was a trader among the Shawanese be¬ 
fore the revolutionary war. His last wife was a 
Semple from near Carlisle, Pennsylvania, lived 
at Pittsburgh in my time, and enjoyed a pension 
from the United States. 


The following is on a street in Which lawyers 
abounded, and at the bottom of which many boats 
were foHiid:-*- 

At the top of the street the attorneys abound, 
And down at the bottom the barges are found; 
Fly, honesty, fly, to some safer retreat, 

For there's craft in the river and craft in tho 
‘ street." 

Shakspeare makes one of his characters say— 

•‘How sweet the moonshine sleeps upon this 
bank." 

The modern reading about banks and moon¬ 
shine is this— 

••How sweet these banks do sleep upon this 
moonshine!" 

IMBwi. 

A friend of oars, says a New York paper, who 
had recently made a trip up the Hudson, was 
asked what he thought of St. Anthony’s Nose. 
« Why it was once a great curiosity," he replied, 
a * but now they are blowing it all to pieces!” 


Bell nud Brass Foundry. 

This is an important item c k manafaOturllig 1 
industry in Cincinnati, and of increasing valued 
Its importance consists not more in the amount 
of industry which it stimulates, than in the vnci^‘ 
dental aid it supplies to other business, by con* 
centrating to this point, the entire demand for 
bells north, south, and West of its. Hr 184U 
there were eight of these establishments, With 
sixty-two hands, which have been increased at 
this date to twelve foundries, with one hundred 
and six hands, all engaged in the various opera¬ 
tions of casting and finishing of artifcles-in brass** 
of which the article of bells is of the greatest 
magnitude, affording an aggregate'- value o? 
$135,000 for the past year. As an example of 
its character and operations, I select the busittede 
for the last three years, of G. W. Coffin, at the 
Buckeye Foundry , on Columbia street, whose 
bell business is of greater fnagnitude than aH fhle 
other establishments combined, but whose brass 
business, generally, would not constitute more 
than an average of the general aggregate. ' Ill 
1843, Mr. Coffin ma!e, all to order, * * 

36 steamboat bells, from 150 to 706 lbs. each. 


8 plantation do 

50 to 369* 

■ do*. * 

2 foundry do 

150 to 350 

do. 

11 college, academy, and 
school house bells, 

50 to 350 

do/ 

1 court house, 

350 

do. 

1 engine house, 

326 

do. 

38 church do 

80 to 3,363 

do 


Besides 206 of lighter sizes of which no regis¬ 
ter has been kept. The whole weighing 40647 
pounds, including the iron works connected there¬ 
with—worth more than twenty thousand dollars. 
The entire operations in brass, in this foundry 
reached the value of $31,000. 

During the year 1844, there were made in this 
establishment: 

39 steamboat bells, weighing 1 11,660 lbs 
31 plantation farm bells 3,406 

6 foundry, factory, and engine bells * *370 „ 

9 school house and college bells 1,0QD 

8 court house and firp engine bells 3.630 
57 church bells 19,^59 

21 hotel do CQ4 

| ' 40,52* 

Exclusive of the iron work connected with the 
bells. • 

The value of bells made in the Buckeije Brass 
and Bell Foundry for 1844 was 31,000 dollars i 
of all manufactured articles of brass and bell 
metal, 39,000 dollars, being an increase of*4l5 
per cent on the business of 1843. I presume 
there is a proportionate increase in the other 
establishments, Mr. Coffin being in bello, ahd 
theirs in brass foundry, generally. He had ltrte- 
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If fut up a new foundry, where bells only will 
he made. 

During the past year, bells have been made at 


this foundry for the following boats; 


Blue Ridge 


200 

Doctor Watson 

326 

J. E. Roberts 


82 

Mary Pell 

200 

Daniel Boone 


50 

Clermont 

150 

Jfali* Grundy 


500 

Isaac Shelby 

326 

War Eagle 


200 

Belle Creole 

500 

Daniel Boone 


200 

Princess 

500 

Isaac Shelby 


220 

Cadmus 

100 

Daniel Boone 


100 

Bulletin 

720 

Lancet 


226 

James Dick 

500 

Confidence 


225 

Andrew Jackson 500 

Richmond 


500 

Geo.Washingtqn 500 

Dove 


150 

Reindeer 

500 

Pike No. 8 


350 

Eureka 

100 

Convoy 


500 

Hercules 

500 

Queen City 


5QQ 

Huntsville 

£00 

Windsor 


350 

Pride of the west700 

Magic 


170 

Edward Shippen 350 

C. Connor 


35Q 

Belle Air 

300 

Jim Gilmer 


224 

•Albatross 

500 



625 

Old Hickory 

500 

Bells of the West 

300 

American Eagle 500 

Bea 


500 

\Y,R. Itf’Kee 

200 

Mentoria 

200 


45'eteam boat bells, 

15,492 


28 plantation and 

farm bells, 


262 262 

262 

80 

35 40 

262 

500 31 

15Q 

80 

35 40 

260 

100 35 

100 

80 

35 224 

350 

100 80 

100 

80 

50 80 

226 


362 --3,977 


5 foundry, factory and furnace, 

g) 60 326 100 84 —642 

20 school house and college, 

$0 120 50 100 50 100 50 

100 100 30 60 50 158 60 

100 100 50 120 100 100 

-1,648 


d fire engine house bells, 

774 700 700 -2,174 

(1 churches, 


383 

120 

326 

HO 

720 

120 

500 

500 

279 

120 

700 

110 

326 

224 

275' 

275 

326 

150 

326 

116 

720 

100 

332 

275 

326 

120 

326 

220 

1300 

170 

700 

350 

700 

200 

326 

100 

500 

12$ 

400 

390. 

450 

120 

326 

170 

326 

400 

300 

3$2 

400 

m 

350 

262 

362 

200 

326 

3,00 


20Q , —r-^19,596 

20 hotels*. 

01 25. 31 25 35 2^ 30 35 25 40 25 

35 35 35 25 25 35, 40 50 25-649 

The value of the bells apd brass, castings made 
here, during the pfust year, is about equal to that 
pi the year 1844, and would have been much 
greater, had not has spacious building improve^ 


ments during the heaviest period of the businew 
season, disabled Afr. Coffin from pushing his foun- 
dry operations to the extent he is now prepared 
to do. 

I speak advisedly when I say that the Buckeyt 
Bell and Brass foundry is the most extensive er 
tablishment in the manufacture of bells, of any 
in the United States. 


JVrtrratire of John Hudson, 

A Revolutionary Soldier , and now resident in 
Cincinnati. —No. 3. 

On reaching my company I heard discharges 
of cannon fired in quick succession, and the sound 
pf their balls striking some object. Inquiring 
what was doing, of my associates, 1 was told, that 
they had raised a redoubt the morning of their ar¬ 
rival and that the balls were from the enemy, 
who were striking a large oak tree in front of 
the redoubt. On that very day, as I afterwards 
learnt, Col . A. Scammel , who was oat with are- 
connoitering party was taken prisoner by Tarle* 
ton’s light horse and inhumanly murdered after 
his capture. I was told also, that the night be¬ 
fore, the Marquis de la Fayette, with a party of 
Frenchmen who had been landed from the fleet, 
had stormed two batteries of two twelve pound¬ 
ers to each battery, putting every man to the 
sword—literally—as the very privates among the 
French wore that weapon. These events all took 
place on the 26th September, 1781, and 1 refer 
particularly to this date to remove an impression 
erroneously but extensively prevalent, that the 
important events of this siege were crowded all 
into one night at a later date. 

Our army was composed of three divisions, an/i 
throughout the siege of Yorktown, which had 
now commenced, each division was twenty-fonr 
hours, in the works, and forty-eight in the camp. 
One of these divisions was under command of 
Brig . Gen. James Clinton, attd to this was at¬ 
tached the New York line. I belonged to tye 
oldest company of t$e oldest regiment of then 
troops, which of course was the bea4 9f the col¬ 
umn. We left the camp a short time beforesun¬ 
down, and marching along a road, qqme to a high 
mound of earth, and wheeling short round to the 
right, we reached within a few iee\ of the end 
of a cause way, made of pilch-pine logs recently 
put down, perhaps fifteen or twenty i;ods long. 
This crossed a marsh, otherwise impassable. 
Yorktown was virtually an idand, tb$ river pis¬ 
sing at an elbow* two sides of it—and an exten¬ 
sive deep marsh faced the other side. 

We marched over the causeway to ¥atte- 
ries which I have already stated were stormed by 
Lafayette. I saw two embrasures to each batte¬ 
ry, which proved that there had been, t&e wiso 
number of canqon. These, with the dead, had 
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been all removed, and the batteries being thirty 
feet apart, we marched between the two. Every 
thing that I could see there wae covered with 
blood. 

We passed these batteries a short distance, the 
night approaching, when we were halted, every 
mftn directed to sit down, and neither to talk 
nor leave his place. As I had been sick through 
that day, and had, like the rest, my knapsack on 
my back, I laid my dartouch box under my head, I 
and with my musket in my arms, soon fell asleep. 
Daring my repose a sudden and violent rain 
earns on, falling in torrents, which failed, how¬ 
ever, to wako me, such had been my fatigue. In 
the course of the night—I cannot tell at what 
time—the non-commissioned officers came along 
the ranks, and without saying a word, woke us 
all and got us to our feet. I rose up with the 
rain dripping from my clothes. We were direct¬ 
ed to shift onrarms to the right shoulder, and 
each man to put his right hand on the shoulder of 
bis file leader, marching in two ranks, the right 
In front The road being clear of all obstruc¬ 
tions, our progress was uninterrupted, although 
nothing was visible—no man being able even to 
. pee his comrade. We finally halted, and every 
man had a spade put into his hands. Shortly af¬ 
terwards—the rain still pouring down—a party 
pf men, with gabions, came along. I will de¬ 
scribe them, for the better comprehension of my 
narrative. Sticks are cut about five feet in 
length, of the thickness of a man’s wrist; one end 
is sharpened and set in the ground, in a circle of 
perhaps three feet diamater. Flexible brush, 
about the size of a hoop-pole, with such branches 
as adhere to them, are interlaced as in making a 
basket, working upwards from the bottom. The 
gabion thus made is thrown on its side, a long 
pals run through it, and passed on the shoulders 
of as many men as can get beneath it. These 
ware placed, when brought to the ground for use, 
in suoh position as the engineer judged proper, | 
the stakes being, as before, pressed into the earth. 
We were then directed, and as at first, merely by 
signs, to commence three feet inside of where 
they had been placed, and shovel up earth suffi¬ 
cient to fill the gabions. The ground was of 
sand, which being thoroughly wet by the rain, 
mpm very easy digging. W k a shoveled until we 
filled^ these gabions, and finished by throwing up 
a bank in front, when the work was completed. 
The gabions being side and side the earth formed 
a solid line of breast works, through which a 
cannon ball could not pass. From what I after¬ 
wards saw of the efficacy of this description of 
defence in repeling cannon balls, there is no 
4onbt that it is a better protection than a stone 
wall ax feet thick, and has this advantage, that 


it can be made in a few hours. Not a .single 
cannon ball penetrated this defence di>ring tl<» 
whole siege. 

It ceased raining just as the day was about to 
dawn, when we observed that our artillery had 
thrown up a battery a few rods from onr right, 
and on the bank of the river; and had raised a 
lofty flag staff with the star spangled banner 
streaming to the wind upon it. This was called 
Match em 1 a battery, being erected under the direc¬ 
tion of a captain of that name, who retained it as 
his command during the siege. I wish it dis-* 
tinctly understood, that we were so near the 
British lines with these defences that there never 
were any other works erected in our froiit,in the 
whole progress of the campaign. After it was 
fully daylight, the British had the hardihood to 
come out with a six pounder, immediately in 
front of the battery I had assisted to construct, 
and so near to us that -a horseman could have 
shot any one of these artillerists with his pistol. 
There they stood firing their piece rapidly fof 
half an hour, battering at the fortification with* 
put any apparent effect. After they found that 
we treated them with silent contempt, for- Uft 
took np notice of them, they desisted and return¬ 
ed to their own lines. Our allies, the French, 
who occupied our left, were doubtless busy, but 
in what way I had no means.of knowing. 

I am very confident that there was no firing 
on our part upon the enemy for eight days; while 
they were keeping up a constant cannonade, night 
and day, during that period. General Washing¬ 
ton and Count Rochambeau used to ride to the rear 
of the works, side by side, each equipped with a 
spy glass, Of which they made frequent' use. 
This was repeated every day while we were rafe- 
sing other works, assisting the French, and 
strengthening batteries. On the ninth' day—the 
4th or 5th of October—the generals, as usual* 
came down, attended with their retinue, and 
General Washington, not seeing Captain Match- 
em, inquired where he was. He was shewn 
where the Captain lay asleep upon a plank, if* 
the open air. The General chid him gently for 
thus exposing himself, asking him why he did not 
go into his marquee. He answered spiritedly, 
that he would never enter his marquee till be 
had stopped that bull dog from barking—allu¬ 
ding to a twelve pounder in the wall of the town, 
which had been playing night and day on his bat¬ 
tery, annoying him greatly. Washington then 
directed him to open his'battery immediately, 
the Generals riding back as customary. Thbre 
was now a general shout among the soldiers, that 
we should now see some fun. In my simplicity, 
I asked “what fan?” Up to this time I had 
never seen a cannon fired. “ Don’t you see 
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those matchets burning,** they replied. I looked 
and saw them on staffs, four or live feet long, at 
the side of the guns. 


Review. 

Rkpokt or the Committee —Appointed at the Meet'ng 
pf the Citizens of Cincinnati, held at the Council 
Chnmher. January 22d, 1846: on the subject of improv¬ 
ing the navigation around the Falls of the Ohio river. 

This is a document of great ability, compre¬ 
hensive as well as miriute in its researches, and co¬ 
gent in its conclusions/ It covers the whole canal 
question, in its difficulties and the remedies; and 
manifests the impolicy and injustice of the pres¬ 
ent facilities, or rather want of them, as a means 
ef conveying the vast freights of the west to and 
from their appropriate markets. The remedy 
proposed in this report for the vexatious and op¬ 
pressive burthens imposed by the existing state of 
things, is the construction of a new canal on the 
Indiana side, of dimensions greatly larger than 
that on the Kentucky side, which the present 
commerce of the upper Ohio has years since out¬ 
grown. The objections for relying on any al¬ 
teration or enlargement of the Canal on the Ken¬ 
tucky side, as a remedy or relief to present and 
future difficulties, are stated thus:— 

“We are opposed to the alteration of the pres¬ 
ent canal, because we think the increasing com¬ 
merce of the river will require two canals, before 
the desired ^Iterations could be completed. To 
verify the truth of this assertion, it is only neccs- 
pary to examine the extent of territory embraced 
in the Valley of the Mississippi. By reference to a 
map of the United States, it will be perceived, 
that the territory of the Union is divided into 
three distinct Geographical Sections. The first 
being the Atlantic slope, extending from the At¬ 
lantic ocean to the Allegheny mountains; the 
second, from the Alleghenies to the Rocky moun¬ 
tains, and the third from the Rocky mountains 
to the Pacific ocean;—the first division, present¬ 
ing an area of about 400,000 square miles; the 
a*cond, or Valley of the Mississippi, including 
pome southern rivers, which empty into the Gulf 
Stream, about 1,200,000 square miles; and the 
third, or Pacific slope, about 425,000 miles. Thus 
yen will perceive that the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers are the main avenues, on which the com¬ 
merce of this middle section is to be conducted— 
which nearly doubles in extent of territory the 
two other divisions of the Union. 

“ In this vast region nature has been most 
bountiful in scattering over the whole land all 
the valuable minerals, including the most exten- 
aive coal formations known to the world. Every 
portion of the country is interspersed with 
atreams, affording water power, and every ele¬ 
mentary principle furnished, which could be de- 
airable for manufacturing industry. 

“ Our climate is admirably adapted to all kind 
agricultural productions; and even ,our most 
extensive mineral regions, may be explored un- 
v der ground by the miner, whilst the agricul¬ 
turalist is raising abundant crops on the surface 
Of the same soil. 

“ A large portion of this valley is yet a wilder* 
ness, or uninhabited prairies; but we alre&4y 


number a population equal to. nearly half ther 
Union. The value of property annually floating 
upon onr western rivers is still more astonishing. 
If we can depend upon statements furnished 
through committees at different points, and Cus¬ 
tom House registers, we may estimate the an¬ 
nual value of property, transported on our great 
rivers, at a sum over two hundred millions of 
dollars, which is a much lager amount than the 
exports and imports of the United States from 
foreign nations. 

“ In our agricultural productions we far exceed 
any people in the world, compared with the num¬ 
ber of our population. 

“ From Mr. Peyton’s report made to Congress, 
in 1644, we find that the surplus of grain raised 
in the Mississippi Valley in 1843, was one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-nine millions of bushels, whilst the 
surplus of the Atlantic States, for the same year, 
was two millions. Scarcely thirty years have 
passed, since steamboats were fairly introduced 
upon our western whters, and we may now esti¬ 
mate the number at six hundred, exceeding, by 
forty thousand tons, the entire steamboat com¬ 
mercial tonnage of the British Empire. 

“ The introduction of steam upon these great 
rivers gave the first impulse to the rapid growth 
pf the west, and the life and energy of western 
commerce depends mainly npon the engine of 
the steamboat. It is therefore important to pro¬ 
tect and foster all the connexions with this ele¬ 
ment of our prosperity. If it were possible to es¬ 
timate the future growth of our country, and our 
commerce by what has taken place, we might take 
eur city as an evideticeof increase. Within half a 
century we have acquired a population of eighty 
thousand inhabitants, who build yearly from 
thirty to fifty steamboats, and export from ten to 
twelve millions of dollars worth of their own 
manufactures. 

“ A very important portion of the Mississippi 
Valley, which produces two of the great agricul¬ 
tural staples of the country, cotton and sugar, 
has but one natural outlet to the Atlantic ocean. 
This being the mouth of the Mississippi river, in 
time of war, it might be easily blockaded by a 
superior naval force. Under such circumstances 
these products would have to find a market in the 
Atlantic States by ascending the Miwissppi and 
Ohio rivers, necessarily passing through the eanal 
around the Fallsj unless the Ohio was at more 
than ordinary height. 

“ To give an idea of the facilities necessary at 
that point for this change of commerce, we will 
take the export of cotton from New Orleans far 
the last year, as given in the Commercial Re¬ 
view; and the sugar crop of Louisiana for the last 
year, as reported by the New Orleans Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“The export of cotton is stated at 984,616 
bales of four hundred pounds each, which redu¬ 
ced to tons, would amount to 196,923. 

“ The sugar crop is stated at 204,913 hogs¬ 
heads of 1000 pounds each* which would give, in 
tons, 102,456, making in cotton and sugar, 
299,379 tons, which would require for trana* 
portation nineteen hundred ninety-five steam¬ 
boats carrying one hundred and fifty tons eaob. 
Allowing these boats two hoars each, the usual 
time for passing the present canal, and you will 
find that it would require one hundred and sixty 
days, or a period of more than five months'to ac¬ 
commodate the ascending navigation through ike 
canal, of thea? two items of trade* If we eddio 
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this, the molasses connected with the sugar trade, 
aud the enormous exports of lead, hemp, and to¬ 
bacco from St..Louis, which would have to be di¬ 
verted from its natural channel up the Ohio river, 
it would be clearly demonstrated, that to pass all 
the commerce, which now passes through the 
mouth of the Mississippi from these two States, 
tire present canal would be occupied all the time 
by their export trade.” 

“ If it be asked upon what principles we call 
upon the National Government to furnish anoth¬ 
er canal? we answer, that these great rivers are 
under the control of the nation, and, as national 
highways, beyond the influence of States border¬ 
ing on them, they are properly speaking “ inland 
seas,” entitled to the same protection of the Gen- 
■eral Government, as all other harbours and de¬ 
fences of the country, which have received the 
..fostering care of the nation, since the establish¬ 
ment of our government. 

“ We ask it, because we have contributed our 
blood in defence of the ceuntry during war, and 
our treasure annually to support its expenditures; 
<and here we may state* that the nation is largely 
our debtor for nearly one hundred millions of 
dollars, received for sales of the public lands, 
whilst all the appropriations in return for in¬ 
ternal improvements is not one tithe of that sum. 
Let us, for a moment, look at the expenditures of 
the goverpment since our independence, which, 
according to the apnnal register, for fifty-six 
years, amounts to nearly one thousand millions 
of dollars. Of this sum the Valley of the Mis¬ 
sissippi has received but a small proportion of the 
disbursements for Public Works. 

“We ask the goverment to furnish another 
canal, because the nation is greatly interested in 
the public domain yet unsold, which must be 
benefitted in proportion te the advantages deri¬ 
ved from national improvement. 

“We would also urge the necessity of this 
work as an important improvement connected 
with the military defences of the nation. It is 
probable that the most effective naval force of the 
country must, in future, consist of steam vessels; 
and the cheapness, convenience, and abundance, 
-of iron, coal, lead, hemp, and provisions, on the 
Ohio river, render this valley the most eligible 
source of supply for the material and construc- 
•iion of war vessels. Therefore, to bring such 
vessels into service^ and to give efficiency to our 
military resources,the enlarged canal around the 
Falls is indispensably necessary.” 

I make no apology for the length of these ex¬ 
tracts. The subject is of vast importance, ad¬ 
dressing itself to the interests of two thirds of the 
people of the United States, and of direct pecu¬ 
niary relation to the whole west. 

The committee close their report with five 
resolutions, in which they assert the necessity for 
a new canal; the injustice done for the past four¬ 
teen years to the West by the general govern¬ 
ment, as principal stockholder in the Louisville 
and Portland Canal Company, imposing a ruin¬ 
ous tax on the Ohio river commerce; the national 
obligation to remove the existing obstructions, 
and, finally, protest against any alteration of the 
Louisville and Portland Canal as an interruption 
to the whole business of the country and produc¬ 
tive of incalculable loss and expense. 


This report is understood to have beeu prepay 
red by George Graham, the chairman of that 
committee, and is highly creditable to his judg* 
ment and statistical researches. 

The Quarterly Journal and Review. Vol. 1„ Ho. 1. 

Cincinnati. L. A. Hine, Editor and Proprietor. 

The tendency and tone of this work are good, 
and it evinces an ability in the editor for strong 
and useful disquisition, quite beyond the ordi¬ 
nary editorial standard. He certainly deserves 
the credit of having risen above his pretensions. 
So far [ am quoting the language of Dr. Bailey 
of the Herald, for the purpose of adopting the 
judgment, and establishing it by the testimony 
of more than one witness. There is a vigonr and 
freshness in the style, as well as independence in 
thought which I like; at the same time a squint¬ 
ing to the mysticism of the German school of 
philosophy which I disapprove. Mi*. H. would 
have made an admirable pupil of Fourier and the 
transcendentali8ts if they had laid hold of him in 
his earlier life. 

No man who takes this periodical will, I think, 
doubt his obtaining the equivalent and more, of 
its remarkable low price—one dollar per annum. 
For sale at Robinson & Jones', 109 Main street. 


Chronological Table. 

Feb. 11.-—De Witt Clinton, died, 1828. Shen- 
stone, died, 1763. 

12th.—Lady Jane Grey and her hussband 
beheaded in the Tower, 1554. 

13th.—Massacre of Glencoe, 1691. Sh* 
William Blackstone, died, 1780. Schwarz, died* 
1798. Due de Berri, assosinated, 1821. 

14th.— Valentine’s Day. —Captain Cook, 
killed at Owyhee, 1779. 

17th.—Battle of St Albans, 1461. Mi¬ 
chael Angelo, died at Rome, 1564. 

18th.—Martin Luther, died, 1564. 


Seventh Ward,—Cincinnati. 


This ward lies between Race and John streets, 
and includes all between Sixth street and the 
Corporation Line. The upper half has been de¬ 
voted to building purposes only for the last three 
years, and is occupied by our German popula¬ 
tion, who have been, during that period, making 
extensive and permanent improvements. 

The public buildingB in this ward are 12,—the 
Commercial Hospital, Cincinnati Orphan Asy- 
sylum, Engine House, on George st.; Churches 
—Methodist Protestant, on Elm; Fifth Presby¬ 
terian, corner of Elm and Seventh; Elm Street 
Baptist; German Reformed, on Elm street; Sec¬ 
ond Advent Tabernacle, corner John and Sev¬ 
enth; Reformed Presbyterian, on George; Grace 
Church—Episcopal—on Seventh; Ninth Street 
Methodist Chapel, and the Roman Catholic f 
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thedral, nearly finished and occupied since No¬ 
vember last. 

The entire number of buildings in tne Seventh 
Ward is 1531—of which 756 are bricks, and 775 
are frames. 

Of these there were* at the close of 1842* 
Brick?, Frames. Total. 



352 

588 

940 

Built in 1843, 

112 

40 

152 

>— • 

00 

4 ^ 

146 

73 

219 

“ “ 1845, 

146 

74 

. 210 


756 

775 

1531 


There have been put up a considerable num¬ 
ber of neat and even substantial buildings during 
the past year in this waru-r-especially on Court 
street. The largest share of its improvements, 
however, are beyond the canal. Fine improve¬ 
ments are also going on in the northwestern sec¬ 
tion of this ward* in the neighbourhood of Betts, 
Hopkins and Clark street* Three-fifths of this 
ward, as accurately as I can judge, is built to its 
full capacity. 

The two Baskets. 

I was perambulating the streets of Darmstadt 
with my German friend Von Hoist, when a gen¬ 
tleman passed, whom he recognised; and they 
bowed to each other. 

“You saW that gentlemanly person pass,” 
said he. “ It is the handsome and wealthy Baron 
de B.” 

“ I observed him,” paid I.” 

“Would you believe it possible,” continued 
my friend, “ that he has had a basket sent to 
him?” 

“ Has he?” said I, somewhat mystified—for I 
did not perceive any reason why he should not 
have a basket of game or Choice frtrit sent to him, 
as well as any body else. 

u Yes,” said my friend, “ and you will be the 
more surprised, when I tell you that the Baron’s 
mind, disposition, and foftune, are as unexcep¬ 
tionable as his person.” 

“ Extraordinary,” said I, for want of some¬ 
thing else to say, for I did not see anything ex¬ 
traordinary in the matter. , 

As we sauntered on, I began considering and 
gbessing what could be the contents of the bas- 
-ket, the reception of which by the Baron seemed 
.to strike ray friend as so extraordinary, and as 
the cause of this remark. At last it struck me 
that I had hit upon an explanation of the mys¬ 
tery; some little contretems in connection with 
the tender passions, and the intimation con¬ 
veyed to him in ttys very unequivocal fashion— 
or it might be some low cabal, got up to work 
“Upon the Barones generosity of his fears, to com¬ 
promise the feelings of his noble family. 

My friend Von Holst, observing that I ap¬ 
peared to be ruminating on what he had told me, 
presently added, in a still more impressive tone 
than before—“ I see that you are much interested 
for the poor Baron. What then will you say 
when I tell you that he had received two baskets 
sent to him—actually TWO baskets. 

I was now more puzzled than ever, and all I 
«<tald do was to shrug up my shoulders with a 


sort of despairing no meaning; look foolish, add 
utter an' ejaculatory, “OH! 1 * 

Meantime my friend continued, M Yes* aetd* 
ally two!” NoW the first did not so much sur¬ 
prise me, coming as it did from the daughter of 

the Counsellor 6f State, Count P-. But the 

second, I own, astonished me, as Mdlle. S — S 

is only the daughter of the Banker S-, who 

is not reputed rich, and has, moreover, a vefy 
large family. 

I grew puzzled and mystified more and more 
every moment. It was clear that my solu¬ 
tion of-the difficulty was very far from the right 
one, yet I had gained no clue to any other. 

My face, I Suppdsed, expressed my surprise, 
and my friend again remarked— 4 

“ Only think! that So excellent a fellow as the 
Baron to receive two baskets both one after the 
other.” 

“I could hold out no longef. But what u*s 
deuce did the baskets contain?” 

“ Contain?” said Von Holst; “ why, what 
should they contain? Of coufse, nothing blit 
the refusal.” 

“ The refusal,” I exclaimed! " the refusal m 
what?” . ( 

“Don’t you know?” exclaimed my friend- 1 - 
now puzzled in his turn. “ The refusal of an off* 
fer of marriage, to be sure!” 

The mystery Was solved at last. 

In point of fact the belles of Darmstadt when 
they object to the addresses of a lover, and will 
not; take any milder Course, fairly basket him. 


Steamboat Buildftftg of the tVCst, f* 184$* 


New Albany, 

Boats. 

11 

Tonnage. 

1959 

dost. 

118,500 

Louisville, 

10 

4152 

270,000 

St. Louis, 

10 

2912 

180,50b 

Cincinnati* 

27 

6609 

505,500 


This does not include for Cincinnati, several 
boats under way—two of them nearly finished* 
The whole number of steamboats built in l84i 
on the waters of the Ohio and Mississippi, will 
not fall short of one hundred, air aggregate Of 
twenty-two thousand tons, and a value of sixteeh 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The above tonnage is custom house measure¬ 
ment—the actual capacity in freight being more 
than thirty thousand tons’. 

George the Third’s Utother. 

The Prftidess of Wales Had always loved the' 
Duke of Gloucester the least, although the mobt 
meritorious of her chifdren. She thought him* 
insuperably dull; nO‘r WaS hfe bright. One day iW 
his childhood she ridiculed him before his broth¬ 
ers' attd sisters, and bade them laugh at the fool.- 
He sat silent and thoughtful. 

“ What! now, are you sullen?” 

He replied, “ No, he was thinking.” 

“ Thinking!” replied the mother, with scorn, 
“ and pray what were you thinking of?” 

“ I was thinking what I should feel if I had a 
son as unhappy as you make me.’* 
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Br Col. J. Johnston, of Piqua . 

In the year 1803, the French government ce¬ 
ded the whole of Louisiana to the United States, 
and in 1804, Governor Harrison was appointed 
by President Jefferson to receive possession Of the 
Upper Province, and to organize its government. 
He repaired to St. Louis for the porpoSei Many 
of the Indians came in from a distance to meet 
their new father, as was the invariable custom. 
The Governor ordered provisions to be issued to 
them. To his utter astonishment, they refused to 
receive any. At this he and all present Were 
greatly surprised, for it was known they had 
come far, and must be hungry. They Were 
urged for their reasons for conduct so umistiai. 
They were ibr some time silent. The Indians 
are exceedingly averse to saying any thing cal¬ 
culated to hurt the feelings of those whom they 
meet in council. The speaker, seeing that a re¬ 
ply was expected, at length addressed the Gov¬ 
ernor Father We have traveled far to see you 
and are both weary and hungry; but father we 
are afraid to take your bread and meat, for we 
hear you Americans are very greedy for land 
that you love, and eat it; and therefore we think 
if we take your provisions you WHl want some of 
our land in return. The Governor having assu¬ 
red them he had no such ihtention, the Indians 
took the provisions daily while their visit con¬ 
tinued. Gen. John Gibson was Gov. Harrison’s 
Secretary fbr the Indiana Territory; the same 
person who accompanied Lord Dufimore, the 
royal governor of Virginia, in 1774, in his ex¬ 
pedition against the Indians on the Scioto; and 
was the interpreter of the celebrated Speech de¬ 
livered by Logan, the Mingo Chief, and recorded 
in Jefferson*! Notes on Virginia, about the year 
1797. The genuineness of this speech, which 
Jefferson prononnees to be equal in eloquence to 
any thing ever produced in the old world, Was 
questioned in many of the newspapers and peri¬ 
odicals of the day. I think the ample testimony 
accompanying the notes has settled the question. 
But I had it from Gen. Gibson’s lips, that every 
Word of that admirable production, as published 
in the notes, was communicated from Logan 
through him to Governor Dunmore. Gibson 
was many years an Indian trader, and spoke the 
Delaware tongue fluently; was an Officer in the 
Virginia line on Continental establishment in the 
Revolutionary War; a very old man when I 
knew him, nearly blind; and could render very 
little assistance to Gov. Harrison in the business 
of the Territory. He was poor, and the emolu¬ 
ments of the office necessary to his comfortable 
support. In those days the old servants of the 
the country, if honest and capable, were not 
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tuned out ef sffis* upon ikmtmkd 

world. 

TWentyreight years ago, On tho death of fbb 
great chief of the WyandottA, I to as Invited to 
attend a genefAl council of aH tho tribes of 
Ohio, the Delawares of Indiana, and the Stneoab 
of NeW York, at Upper Sandusky. I found on 
arriving at the place, a Very lafge attendance. 
Among the chiefb was the noted leader and ora* 
tor, Red Jacket, from Buffalo. Tho first bust* 
neSs done, Was the speaker of the natidn deliver* 
ing an oration on the character of the deceased 
chief. Then followed what might be called 4 
monody, or ceremony, of mourning and lamen¬ 
tation. Thus seats were arranged fronr end to 
end of a lafge council house, about sit feet apart. 
The head men ahd the aged, took their seats fa* 
fcing each other, StoOpiiig down their HeAdi al¬ 
most touching. Ifi that position they reMained 
for several houfS. Deep, heavy, and long con¬ 
tinued groans Would commence at dne Odd of the 
rbw of mourners, and so pass round until all had 
responded; and these repeated atintervals of a 
few minutes. The Indians were all washed, ahd 
had ho paint 6t decorations of ahy kind hpod 
theft persons, their cOuntenatites and gohetal de* 
portment debating the deepest mourning. I had 
never Witnessed ahy thing of the kind beft>fo,and 
waS told this ceremony was hot performed but 
on the decease of some great man. After tho pe¬ 
riod 6f mourning and lamentation was over, fbd 
Indians proceeded to business. There was pres¬ 
ent the Wyandotte, Shawaneso, Delawares, Sen* 
ocas, Otto Was Ahd Mohawks. Tho business was 
entirely Confined to their own affhiri, And the 
main topic related to their lands, and the claims 
of the respective tribes. It was evident, in the 
course of the discussion, (hat the presence of my* 
self and peOple, (thefe Were some white men with 
me) was not Acceptable to Some of the parties, 
and Allusions Were made so direct to myself, that 
I was constrained to notice them, by saying that 
I came there as the guest of the WyAndolts, by 
their special invitation; that as the agent Of the 
United States, I had a right to be there, or any 
where else in the Indian country; and'that if any 
insult was offered to myself or my people It 
would be resented and punished. Rod Jacket 
was tlie principal speaker, and was intemperate 
And personal in his remarks. Accusations, pro 
and con, were made by the different parties, ac¬ 
cusing each Other of being foremost in selling 
lands to the United States. The Shawanese werA 
particularly marked out ds more guilty than any 
other; that they were the last coming into tho 
Ohio country, and although they had no right 
but by permission of the other tribes, they were 
always the foremost in selling lands. This 
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W^dwftM wa w i ant, whtTetbrted through 
their hetd chief, the Qlack Hoof, on the Settepes 
4 ^nd- Wyandott* with pointed, severity. The dis¬ 
cussion was long continued, calling out some of 
the* ablest speakers, and was distinguished for 
ability, cutting sarcasm, and research; going far 
jb$ck into the history of the natives, their wars, 
alliances, negotiations, migrations, &c. I had' 
^ttqnded many councils, treaties, and gatherings 
of the Indians, but never in my life did I witness 
such an outpouring of native oratory and elo¬ 
quence* of severe rebuke, taunting, national and 
persoqaj reproaches. The council broke up late, 
in great confusion, and in the worst possible 
feeling* A circumstance occurred towards the 
close* which more than any thing else exhibited 
the bad feeling prevailing. In handing round 
the wampum belt, the emblem of amity, peace, 
and good will, when presented to one, of the 
chiefs, he would not touch it with his fingers, but 
passed it on a stick to the person next him. A 
greater indignity, agreeable to Indian etiquette, 
pould not be offered. The next day appeared to 
be one of unusual anxiety and despondency 
among the Iudians. They could be seen in 
groups everywhere near the council house in 
deep consultation. They had acted foolishly, 
were sorry, but the difficulty was, who would 
first present the olive branch. The council con¬ 
vened late, and was very full; silence prevailed 
for a long Lime; at last the aged chief of the 
£ ha wane sc, the Black Hoof, rose—a man of 
great influence* and a celebrated orator. He 
told the assembly they had acted like children 
and not men, on yesterday; that him and his 
•people wore sorry for the words that had been 
spoken, and which had done so much harm; that 
he came into the council by the unanimous de¬ 
sire of his people present, to recall those foolish 
words, and did there take them back—handing 
strings of wampum, which passed round and was 
received by all with the greatest satisfaction. 
Several of the principal chiefs delivered speeches 
to the same effect, handing round wampum in 
turn, and in this planner the whole difficulty of 
the preceding day was settled, and to all appear¬ 
ance forgotten. The Indians are very courteous 
and civil to each other, and it is a rare tiling to 
see their assemblies disturbed by unwise or ill- 
timed remarks. I never witnessed it except on 
the occasion here alluded to, and it is more 
than probable that the presence of myself and 
qther white men contributed towards the un¬ 
pleasant occurrence. I could not help but ad- 
xpire the genuine philosophy and good sense dis¬ 
played by men whom we call savages, in the 
transaction of their public business; and how 
i$uoh we might profit in the halls of our legisla¬ 
tures by occasionally taking for our example the 
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dusky. 

The Indians have a great and abiding rever¬ 
ence for the places pf their dead. I have knowa 
the Munceys and Nanticokes to raise the remains 
of their friends many years after interment, and 
carry them to their new homes and reinter them. 
The virtuous dead and those who have been use¬ 
ful and beloved in life, are long remembered and 
mourned after. I have seen the head chief of the 
Putawatimies, Onoxa, burst into tears in speak* 
ing of the Sun, a man who was distinguished as 
a preacher of peace among the tribes; who went 
about settling difficulties, healing the sick, and to 
use the language of the chief when he told me of 
the death of his friend and benefactor, “he was 
constantly traveling about amoug us doing good, 
and died on his road.” 

In 1820, the Wyandott chief, “ The Cherokee 
Boy,” came to me in great distress, slating that 
his dead was buried on land now owned by a 
white man in the Sandusky country, and that 
the man was clearing and preparing to plow up 
the graves, and wanted my assistance to prevent 
the apprehended desecration. I told him I had 
no authority over the case; that the man had 
purchased the ground from the government, and 
could do as he pleased with it: and the only relief 
to his feelings which I could think of, was for 
him to raise the dead and remove tjiem to his own 
land. It was then summer, and if he would do 
this, I would write a letter to the roan, asking 
him to suffer the place of his dead to be undis¬ 
turbed until the winter, at which time they should 
be removed. The old chief readily assented. I 
wrote the letter, and accordingly he removed the 
dead to his own land. 

I have known Indians, not under the teach¬ 
ings of Missionaries of the Gospel, at the approach 
of death, have very clear hopes and expectations 
of going to Heaven. I have never known any 
that did not believe in the immortality of the sou 
and a future existence. 


Eighth War4,—Cincinnati. 

This is greatly the largest ward inthe cityt and 
exceeds a mile square in extent. In conjunction 
with the Sixth Ward it forms the entire western 
front of Cincinnati, and is the only ward in tbs 
pity which is not more than half built up. Sevan 
years ago, with trifling exceptions, it was a m 
gion of extensive pasture fields, brick yards, and 
vegetable gardens. Now it has 1250 dwellings 
and business houses, many of them of a spacious 
and elegant character, and the ward comprehend 
ing more neat and comfortable dwellings of tbs 
modern style of bqildings, than any other in the 
city. .... 

Th# public buildings are in number 11. These 
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m»i « j b w Engine «nd two School Heutes; the 
Disciples’, New Wesleyan, and United Bretherti 
Oh arched; the Tabernacle, si the corner of Clark 
and John streets; a new EpiscopalCfaarch,at the 
corner of Clinton, and Laurel; the Peat Houeei 
the old Tabernacle, on Bella street. 

The entire nomber of buildings in thia ward 
are 1252—bricks 49ly frames 761. 

Of these there were, at the close of* 1842, 
Britks. Frames. Total* 



145 

504- 

649 

Suiltin 1843, 

138 

51 

189 

“ « 1644, 

126 

106 

226 

" •« 1845, 

68 

100 

188 


431 

761 

1252 


Sixth and Eighth streets have been rendered, 
daring the past year, beautiful and important 
avenues to the city, by reason of the extent to 
which they have been graded and paved. More 
work has bean done for Cincinnati in this respect, 
in 1845, than in any equal period of the past. 


An Adventure. 

A lath American traveler in Germany, com¬ 
plains in his narrative of the use and abuse of 
feather beds in that country, every where preva¬ 
lent. He snys,«—“ You fire smothered with feath¬ 
ers, ob yon are invariably packed down between 
a feather bed beneath and another above.” > 

This reminds me of an adventure of mine, 
many years since, in the village of H&rmSnie, 
Pennsylvania, a place originally built and occu¬ 
pied by Rapp and his followers. These people* 
holding no intercourse with their American 
neighbours, were as German in their language, 
customs, and habits, at the time I refer to, as me 
the day they settled in that part of Pennsylvania. 

I had been one of a party of pleasure who rode 
nut from Pittsburgh to Hannonie, and as we had 
Id lodge fat the night in this village, I was shewn 
Mo a large room in which were six or eight 
beds, apparently all alike. 

Tim landlord lighted me to the room, and kiv- 
ing the candle, withdrew, wishing me k good 
night’s rest. 

I observed, without being much struck with; 
thefr appearance, that tbs under beds were very 
round, resembling bags ef eotton rather than 
•any thing else, and supposed the manner in which 
they were Ailed, resulted from a disposition to 
•spare no expense to provide the best of every ar¬ 
ticle—aS wee their reputation, and judged there* 
fare they had put as many feathers in die ticks 
is they would hold. So in i sprang, blew out the! 
tight, asd composing myself to slumber, being: 
1mrytrr*i,I fall asleep ma ibw nutates. 

1 me * a wh bne d to nbnabi h a ra s * in a Very lew 1 


minute ar&e# by a loud noise aad4he d sqddewa^ 
peculiar sensation. produced by my - rolling . out; 
from the bed to the floor.. I gathered nypsqlf up 
m considerable ill-humour, and as well as 1 could; 
ia the dark, regained my place in the bed^whiefc 
was as round as ever—I was not as, heavy than 
as now, by some sixty pouads—jw*d in-ft briqf 
space of time Somnua once more shed, his ^pqpn 
pies over my eyelids. Again, alas! I pitched .fp 
the floor with thsaame violsnce as at,first. What 
to do now I did not know,—the building waft 
nearly as extensive as a barrack, and 1 wastn the 
third story, and had not noticed the way by svbiph 
I came, and was apprehensive. I might break my 
neck by falling through soma plaee or other in 
the dark, if I were to.attempt a return down 
stairs. The night, too, wasv.excessively xald. 
Well, I climbed up a third time, making a virtu* 
of necessity, and getting asleep, found myself on 
the floors suddenly—with a sensation in *ny am 
as if 1 had broken it AH #iepp and desire for it 
was gone by this time. And merely hoping tU 
be able to got and keep warm Until daylight, I 
pulled one of the upper beds 4* ths floozynsid tarf 
king another for a covering, again: Arippostfl 
myself to- rest. By Ibis time l had beoomeJho* 
otighly chilled through, and after vainly lying 
Still for seme minutes to get warm, I rose^dxoe* 
sed myself, and, neck or nothing > groped-my wag 
out, feeling for the stairs, by which at last 1 made 
my way down to the ground floor. The bar¬ 
room was locked;—so was the kitchen. At last 
I made my way to an out-building, used a| a 
wash-house, through a window of which I daw 
the Welcome light Of & waning fife, and getting 
hold of a chair, I brought myself within the influ¬ 
ence of the chimney embers about to expiip*' I 
fell asleep directly, dreaming sweetly and pia&sr 
antly—how long I know not—but was again wa¬ 
kened by finding I had fallen hand foremost into 
the hot ashes, i had been, thtetagkmp^tahra^n- 
neyances* to n sufficiently bad hnmtrar, but this 
last misadventure made m e o w ear oubrigkMibe 
landlord, and the whole race of Dutch, tatrM* 
particularly, and every thtagatoe* them goto* 
atiy. Brushing the asbesanwhUos I murid fres* 
my clothes, I walked out and patroled tho H vilf 
lage until daylight, staging and whooping kt the 
top ef my voice te aoneeuofeebody flamy dotted 
to no parpens.' So l mm khptanUHs pnW 
rbla till daylight. . - « 

Ae eoen as tbe idtMS wmrnpsdedl tnale my 
way to the bar-room, in a deUtfttfnl humour to 
knock the landlord doom if he gavemetbeilight- 
eat chance far a quarrel. I farad him at thokort, 
aid asked what ha mdant by potting a-gabst bn 
snob tasks «e be ktpfaid then went eo deWO- 
lag what l had gene through. He eupsOsM 
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mtoeh regreat, and explained that th^bed should 
hate been pressed and beaten down with my 
hands before 1 had got in. “ Cut did you not 
hear ifie in the streets.*' “Yes,” replied he, 
* and would have got up if I had known it was 
yen, but I thought it was some one of our Irish 
neighbours who had got drunk and lost his way 
Into our village, as they sometimes do, when in 
that plight” 

So alf the sympathy and eensolatien for my 
ftight’s troubles I had met at last, was to be ta¬ 
ken for a drunken, brawling rowdy by these qui¬ 
et, sober Germans. 

To Header*. 

► My eorrespondent««H.” in his article, “ Yan¬ 
kee Tricks,” gives the history of a pork opera- 
den, the point of which may be no more obvious, 
it first tight, to my readers than it was to me. 
But if we make out the bill, vie can as readily 
discover the shear, as doubtless did the clerk at 
file sale. 

> Had the purchasers Selected the hogs as the sel¬ 
ler expected—the man taking the best who paid 


Ike highest, and the poorest hogs going with the 
lowest price, the bill would have been— 

First choice, 7 hogs, 300—1400 at 3 cents $42.06 

Second <♦ 7 hogs, 100—700 at 1 

“ 7.00 

Third *< 7 beg*, 50r-350 at 4 

« 1.75 


$$0,75 

But as tiie choice wps made-r- 
7 hogs, 50—350 at 3 cents* 

$10.50 

7 « 100—700 at 1 cent, 

7.00 

7 v 200—1400 at i pent, 

7,00 

• 

$24.50 


: This was a neat thing, and according to the 
laws of trade, fairly and lawfully done. 


Idfffe in JPlerida. 

' A public m e etin g of the citizens of Jackson- 
Witte, Florida, appointed a committee to memo¬ 
rialise the Legislature of that State,, to supply the 
Supreme Court Booms of a newly erected Court 
Ho w e with the mecessary fumiture. I quote the 
fifca suggestions of the committee in their own 
language. 

' “The cearinittee recommend the immediate 
purchase.of the following articles .of furniture, 
that as the aspens*, attendant will be too 
enormous to borne by the public, they sincerely 
trust that the Governor mil be patriotic trough 
4o “nmhisface”for them. 

* ’ “ One pine iaWe, for the.lawyers to sit upon; 
finsrjrusk bottomed.chairs, for the lawyers to put 
Sheh feet-upon; ope pine bench, targe Saaugk for 
4bm witarwesand iaWyers^ thst han»e aiothiitg r to 
A%tojpe todleep upon; aid opeyel low-pins spirt- 
doon, six feet by six. 


11 Your co m mitte e, hi suggesting the pttrchww 
of this article, would respectfully represent, that 
the old one, which was only three feet by three, 
was broken over the bead of am eminent leading 
counsel, during a little difficulty, awd that it is 
advisabte to have one in foture, that cannot be 
lifted, and that can afford ample accommodations 
for the whole bench and bar, and assembled wit¬ 
nesses.” * 

We may smile at Floridian notions of con¬ 
venience, but there are accommodations alluded 
to—the sleeping bench particularly—if made dif¬ 
fidently large, which would be very desirable 
elsewhere as a 'place of repose during the* long 
winded harangues of some of the lawyers. 


“Yankee Tricks.” 


This is a common term for anything very 
smart, done in the way of trade, no mattes in 
which of the States the doer was born. J ap¬ 
prove of the old saying-’- 1 * Let every tub stand 
on its own bottom.” I am no Yankee, but have 
been well acquainted with many of them in the 
way of business and friendly intercourse. They 
are generally pretty cute, cautious, and saving 
men, thbugh liberal promoters of charitable and 
public institutions, to which objects a single Yan¬ 
kee State, (the Old Bay,) or perhaps the town of 
Boston only, has, within the last thirty years, 
given more than the whole of the States south of 
Mason & Dixon’s line have done sinoe their first 
settlement; and of what these have given, it is 
probable more than half was from Baltimore 
alone. Let any Yankee take a journey south on 
a real good horse, and when he returns see if the 
beast he rides does not shew he has been out 
yankeed. He is some how or other induced to 
trade or swap till it ends in a bit of carrion, un¬ 
less indeed his good home is stolen, for hone fan¬ 
ciers (thieves) are as plenty as he goes along 
south as they are scarce in the New England 
States. Joekeys are no doubt to be found in all 
the States. We have them in Ohio, but all that 
I have known came here from south of the line. 
If such folks are otherwise respectable, the only 
way is to put them upon their man —-describe 
the horse yon want and about the price you 
would be willing to give, Cud you will seldom be 
disappointed in < price or quality. I remember 
reading in a.aoutkefn paper of a Yankee trick. 
U stated that some bales of -cotton were returned 
from Glasgow, that were made up of cotton seeds 
and trish—*the sweepings of the warehouse, with 
a nice plating of excellent Sea-Island. I heard 
the lale Col. Humphreys, Sen., of Philadelphia, 
teli-of a parcel of pitch—of winch he used a largB 
quantify in his business of dup buildi^g-r^whioh 
on Tasking puwi .lt be about.seven-eighths 
stones. I was told in a southern city, a story 
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abittt half « larga grradlteht, which wai ret timed 
as not being tobacco:—with it came the ware* 
keuse marks, by which the honest planter was 
easily discovered. The merchant who was the 
original shipper of the tobacco, kepi skadf, but 
afterwards sold the planter a barrel of sugar in 
which was the said grindstone; and, wonderful 
to relate, it was never discovered—at leastit may 
be so snrmieed^as the buyer never mentioned it* 
Another* 4 Yankee trick** I can vouch for;—A 
hogshead of tobaeee came from the same south* 
era city, to New York; it was there sold and 
paid far—but before delivery, a letter came from 
the shipper, directing that it should be particular¬ 
ly examined, as another hogshead of the same 
crop had been sold to a manufacturer, which, on 
breaking np, was found to be a cheat. It was 
accordingly examined, particularly; and in the 
centre was a very large oval pebble stone, which 
weighed, I think, three hundred and twenty 
pounds. To fix it in its place, long, slender oak 
pins were driven at short distances all round it, 
and very neatly done. Above and below, and all 
round it, the tobacco was excellent, and the whold 
appearance of the hogshead was such as would 
Warrant an inspector to pass it, or a purchaser to 
buy it on sight; particularly if the tobacco was 
undergoing its sweat, as at such time opening it, 
by letting |n the air is injurious and causes 
mouldineas. I was once riding with an esteemed 
friend, and we met with a man who had grossly 
cheated him. Said my friend to his brother 
Yankee, **it is such rascals as you who when 
driven from home, settle where you are not 
known, but are soon found out in your old dirty 
tricks, that forty or fifty miles round give a bad 
name to all New England.” As to the dealem 
In horn gnn flints and wooden nutmegs, I give 
them up to be buffeted, though the nutmeg busi¬ 
ness was not so very bad after all. A country 
ntere-keeper, who had dealt in the article, on be¬ 
ing asked about it, said they were very pretty 
looking nutmegs—made be believed of saw-dust; 
that those made of sassafras were reasonabl y good, 
but those of elm or beech, wasn’t worth a curse. 

I once saw a very neat specimen of Yankee 
CUtenesp when traveling south. Some where be¬ 
low Baltimore the stage was delayed crossing a 
stream, by being behind several wagons which 
would have to cross over before it. It was a cold 
morning, and the stage passengers got out and 
crossed over in the first boat, to a country store 
near the ferry, so as to warm themselves before 
the stage got over. One of the passengers was 
a quiet-looking, youngish man, evidently one 
•f the ** Universal Yankee Nation.” He had 
little or nothing to say while in the stage, except 
when answering a question, which he did mod¬ 
estly and underetandingly. In the store were 


several tall, fathy-leeklng mer, wftdfiaJ proba*- 
bly came there to take their morning bitters^ 
One of them addressed our passenger yrith—I 
say,stranger, a’n’t you a Yankee?” “YesI be* 
one of the people so called.” “ Well* you Yarn 
kees are said to be good at guessing, new I’ll bet 
you a pint of rum I’ll guess nearer the* weight of 
that roll of tobacco than you can.” “ I don’t 
drink rum, but will take my share hr ginger* 
bread.” 1 The man. then took np the roil of pig* 
tail, and after a short handling, said—^“The 
weight is four pounds, ten onuses and a half*: 
now what do you say?” His opponent handled 
the roll for some time;—“Well,what do yon 
say?” asked the other. “ Why I say four pounds, 
ten onnoes and a half.” This raised a general 
laugh at the proposer, who said it was not fair; 
and it was left to the company to deeide; but* 
honour bright, his own companions^ wild-look¬ 
ing creatures though they were, gave it agahtt? 
their friend.. 

Some years since, a sloep was drifting with the 
tide up a river in Old Virginia; a boat was ahead, 
as if towing her, but the .men only occasionally 
gave a puH or two, merely to keep the sloop in 
the channel. She had a cargo- of notions, con¬ 
sisting of Bostonchina, (Hingfaam wooden ware) 
onions, apples, coffins in nests, cheese, potatoes, 
and many other articles, “ too tedious to men¬ 
tion.” At a house near the river, a large num¬ 
ber of people were gathered, and the captain, 
thinking some trade conld be made, came to an¬ 
chor and went on shore, with his mate and ono 
of his seamen. He found there was to be a sale 
of the personal property of a deceased planter or 
former. Before the sale began he made a pretty 
considerable trade for bis notions. The sale com¬ 
menced with the live stock, part of which con¬ 
sisted of hogs, which were put in three lots of 
seven each; terms, cash down, for live weight, 
sinking the offal. Part of the drove were very 
fine and fat, but they decreased in quality and 
weight down to lean shoats and small pigs, most 
of them so feeble as to be hardly able to raise a 
squeal or grunt, without laying down or leaning 
against the wall. The first choice of seven would 
average, say, two hundred pounds net weight; 
the next best one hundred ponnds, and the last 
about fifty. Well, the captain purchased the 
first lot at $7 per hundred; the mate the next at 
$1; and the sailor the last at 50 cents. When the 
delivery was made, the captain, to the astonish¬ 
ment of Old Virginia,’chose the seven lightest. 
An honest buckskin said—“Why, captain, what 
a d——d fool you are; don’t you know you have 
the choice?” “ Yes I do, and I choose these nice 
little roatsers.” The mate made choice of the 
.next in size, so that the leavings fell to the poor 
sailor. The gructers were all put on bo«- 
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the sloop went her way up the rirer with a new 
article of trade. H. 

GOBBBHPONDMCE. 

Mr. C. Cist: Dear Sir ,— 

1 do not pen this communication for the pur¬ 
pose of publication; neither do I write in a spirit 
of.contreversy, the subject being of too trifling a 
nature: but I wished to submit to your excellent 
judgment another derivation of the word Ecuyer, 
instead of the word equua, which, with great 
plausibility of correctness, you gave in your last. 
You very properly correct my derivation of the 
term; but in my first communication, I merely 
wished to say, the corresponding word, answer¬ 
ing to the English esquire and French, ecuyer in 
it# application, was the Latin armiger . Our 
equerry, I agree with you, has its root in equus; 
but will you allow me to suggest another, and in 
my opinion, more probable derivation of the 
word, viz: the Latin scutum, a shield, from whence 
4he French ecu, also a shield or buckler. The 
transition from ecu to ecuyer, would be easy 
enough. If the word in dispute is derived from 
equus, we must suppose that esquire and equerry 
denote the same thing—a groom of the horse: 
But the term has had a too widely known'mean- 
us signifying an honourable title, amongst 
the Romans as armigert, the French as ecuyer, 
end English esquire, to allow us to suppose it de¬ 
rived from such a menial source. 

. i^6rt«irym,1846. PHIL. 


Covington* 

Cincinnati h^s progressed in her improvements 
to a point, which in the advanced value of ground, 
brings into, competition as advantageous scites 
to dwellings and factories, our neighbours of 
Covington, Newport, and the adjacent parts of 
Delhi, Fulton, and Millcreek townships. 

A recent visit to Covington has impressed me 
.Strongly with the conviction that a large portion 
,o( our citizens must find homes across the river, 
as a necessary consequence of our rapidly in¬ 
creasing density of buildings. Streets are being 
laid out in the new parts of Covington, in which 
lots have been extensively sold at prices advan¬ 
cing, from time to time, in nearly the same ratio 
US in our suburbs, to the north and west. These 
haye principally been taken by individuals who 
continue to carry on business on this side of the 
Ohio. 

I shall take an early opportunity of .pointing 
out some of the features which especially mark 
the progress of our sister city, refering at present 
merely to the fact that a new and extensive roll¬ 
ing mill and steam grist mill, are about being 
erected by 4. L. Greer $ Co,, of Covington, im¬ 
mediately weat of the bagging factory of AT. J. 


BUir df Co., nearly efrttite the Ftm&S* Cot¬ 
ton Factory of our own city. • Thie new estab- 
ment will make the sixth'for the supply ef iron 
to the Cincinnati market. Ten years wiH not 
elapse before our oity will lead Pittsburgh as far 
in the market for this article as we now d#*in all 
other manufactures-^glase and cotton yam 
cepted. 

Covington is already, I suppose, the fourth city 
in Kentucky for magnitude and papulation. By 
the census of 1850 it will probably be the seconds 
and if it shall maintain for forty years its present 
ratio of improvement, must eventually became the 
great city of that state, 

■■ ■■— . . . . " \ *’ 

Building for 1846. 

Although the weather is still of chequered 
and unsettled character, yet spring is evidently 
advancing, and with its approaching revival of 
buds and of flowers, is a revival of building op¬ 
erations. All over the city there, are extensive 
preparations for putting up dwellings and stores 
to supply the increasing wants of the city. The 
unprecedentedly low water of last year shut out 
the regular supply of lumber to this market and 
checked various building operations here, which 
would otherwise have been made, and which will 
therefore add to the regular annual improvements 
of Cincinnati. 

The buildings of the year past t judge will 
reach in the computation now in progress 1250;: 
nearly the same as fpr 1845. It must be recol¬ 
lected, that independently of the reason just given 
why part of the improvements of 1845 will be 
thrown into 1846, that the buildings—brick espe¬ 
cially—of last year, are of a character greatly su¬ 
perior to those of its predecessors in magnitude 
and importance, and consuming at least twenty 
millions more^brioks in their construction. The 
public edifices alone of 1845, are of greater ex¬ 
tent, value and consequence, than almost all 
other public buildings in existence heretofore. In 
this estimate it must be understood is included 
the great Cathedral, which, although in progress 
of erection for four years, has not been rendered 
ready for service until 1845, and is even yet. not 
entirely finished. 

Notwithstanding the number of dwellings put¬ 
ting up iu Newport and Covington, and Storrs* 
Delhi, Fulton,, and Millcreek townships, whose 
owners or occupants are doing business in Cin¬ 
cinnati, a greater number of buildings will be put 
up iu Cincinnati for 1846, than has ever yet been 
known. 
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.On***nTin»* 

* . In a westoioity, which •bail be nametess, a 
fthsriff’s deputy ia attendance on the courts of 
justice, was ordered by. the judge to call John 
Bell and Elisabeth Bell. He immediately began, 
fit the top of bin lunge— , 

“ John Bell and Elisabeth Belli” 

** One at a tftoe,” aaid the judge. 

“ One at a time—one at a time— one k r a 
T ttiu&i” shouted the crier. 

M Hear you’ve done it,” exclaimed the judge, 
out ©CpaUenci? 

** Now^youVe done it—noteytu’ee done it— 
HOW vqo’vi 001ie *t!” yelled the deputy. 

There waa no etanding this; the court, bar and 
byatandere broke into a hearty laugh, to the per¬ 
fect surprise and dismay of the astonished crier. 


Chronological Table. 

Feb. 19th.—Galileo, born, 1564. 

20th.—Voltaire, born| 1694. 

21st.—Archbishop Crannper, burnt, 1556. 

22d.— Gbokgk Washington, born, 1735k 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, died, 1792. 

33d.—The Peacock taken, 1813. 

Errors of the Praa. 

Typographical blunders are sometimes so do-' 
tri men tally and strangely wrong, that it would* 
seem as if they were not always accidental. Its 
a publisher’s announcement, instead of** Cricket 
on the Hearth, a Fairy Tale of Home—fdr sale 
at the bookstores,” the following travestie ap-' 
pears: ** The Critic on the Heat, a Fiery Tale of 
Rome, for sale at the bootstores.” 


UgMadre Wit. 

During a late debate in the Ohio Legislature, 
on what are called the Black Laws, one of the 
representatives from the Western Reserve— 
(fheesedom, as it is nicknamed at Columbus—in 
advocating their repeal, disclaimed any locaL in* 
terest on the subject, there being few negroes in 
that part of the State. This brought out a Mr. 
Stanley, who remarked in reference to the dis¬ 
claimer—“ I believe it. Yankees and negroes 
Cannot well lire together. Negroes generally 
fellow shaving for a livelihood, and toe Yankees 
are in the habit of shaving ourselves.” “ Yes,” 
added Mr. Gallagher* our city representative, 
44 and every body •tse.” (Great merriment.) 

Notice. 

The M Young People’s Magazine,” as well as 
the Literary Emporium, two of the New York 
naonthlicf for January and February, have been, 
laid on my editorial table. 1 take pleasure in re¬ 
commending them, to. readers who- are cloyed 
with the preserved citron of sentimental narra¬ 
tive which pervades generally the periodical lit¬ 
erature of the East 

Derivations. 

In my ertiole on derivations* I omitted to no¬ 
tice two or three* 

The origin of the name Doomsday book , was 
for a long time hidden in obscurity. At last a 
persevering explorer ferreted out, by ascertain¬ 
ing its original title in a black letter manuscript 
—that the term doomsday was merely a corrup¬ 
tion of Domua JP ri — th e house of God, i. e. the 
religious house in which it had been kept for 
safety. 

A more amusing instance of corrupting a 
word* or phrase, is the expression, Tit for tat, 
evidently a childish pronunciation of “ this for 
that,’* being probably a slap or punch retaliatory. 


Ivon Steamboat Hunter. 

This boat, which is propeled by the submerged' 
horizontal propelers, invented by the officer whose' 
name she bears, left Cincinnati on Friday, the 
6th inst, for Louisville. She made her run't* 
the mouth of the Great Miami—twenty-two mifor 
—in one hour and twenty minutes—nearly six- 
teen miles an hour. This is a rate of speed un« 
precedented for any boat like the Hunter—but 
one hundred feet in length—and seems to Indi- 
cate that the propelers have not bad fair play at 
the East, where they have been considered a 
failure. 


Shal&speorc and the Bible. ( 

An obscure Scotch peasant, calling on business, 
at a gentleman’s house, in Edinburg, saw a buat„ 
of Shakspeare, and these lines from the TemptfV 
inscribed beneath it:— 

** The cloud capt towers, the gorgeous palatwt 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind.” 

The gentleman seeing the peasant’s eyes at¬ 
tracted by these lines, asked him if he had ever 
seen anything equal to them in subliiftity. His 
reply was just and striking. " Yes I have. The 
following passage from the Book of Revelation is 
much more striking:— 

<* *And 1 sayj a great white throne and Him that 
sat upon it, from whose face the earth and the heaven 
fled stray, and there was no place for themS 99 


Journal of Hemphio Convention. 

I observe this journal is published at last. 
Will my brethren of the Enquirer or Eagle have 
the kindness to see that the copies due to the Ohio 
delegation, for which they paid in advance, will 
be forwarded by the individual whose businesgjt 
may be to do so7 
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The last nnmber of Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga¬ 
zine has an article humorously iHostrative of the 
necessity for members of the fear, especially in 
the United States, to make themselves better ac¬ 
quainted with mercantile subjects and terms than 
is generally -the case:— 

“ Many ludicrous mistakes,” says the writer, 
41 have occurred by reason of the ignorance of 
judges and lawyers upon general and commer¬ 
cial subjects, It is related of an English barris¬ 
ter) that in examining a witness lie asked, “ where 
a ship tin question.) was at a particular time?” 
“ 0h f ” replied iho witness, “ the ship was then in 
quarantine.”. 11 In Quarantine was she? and 
puray sir, where is Quarantine?” - 

Mr. Chitty, whose writings are well kjrown to 
the bar, mentions the case of a judge, who after 
being engaged six hoars in the trial of an insu¬ 
rance cose, on a insurance policy upon Russia 
duck, on his change to the jury complained that 
no evidence had been given to show how the Rus¬ 
sia duck, (mistaking the cloth of that name for 
t(ie bird,) could be damaged by sea water and to 
what extent 

Turkish Punishment. 

The celebrated French author, Dumas, in his 
pleasing accont of “ A Fortnight at Sinai,” nar¬ 
rates the following characteristic anecdote of pun¬ 
ishment on the person of a baker at Cairo, who 
had been convicted of fraud. He was nailed to 
his own doorway by one ear, and at such a dis¬ 
tance from the ground that the whole weight of 
the body rested On the great toes, and no relief 
cotild bo procured without tearing the ear, to 
Which no Mussulman of honour can submit. M. 
Dumas was at first inclined to intercede for him, 
but, on seeing his ears bored, with holes like a 
•eive, he thought him too old an offender to be 
worthy of his efforts; and placing himself oppo- 
rite, made a sketch of him instead. While so oc¬ 
cupied, he overheard the following curiops dia¬ 
logue between the culpjrit and the guard placed 
over him, to see the chastisement fulfilled.. 
14 Brother,” said the baker, “ there is a law of our 
Holy Prophet, which says, ‘ that we ought to aid 
each other.*” The guard continued to smoke 
without making any reply. “ Brother,” again 
said the baker, “hast thou hearcl me?” The 
guard gave no other sign of attention than puf¬ 
fing out a large mouthful of smoke. “ Brother,” 
resumed the offender, “ one of us two might help 
the other, and be agreeable to the Prophet!’ 1 The 
puffs of smoke continued to follow each other 
with provoking regularity. Brother,” perse¬ 
vered the sufferer, in a melancholy tone, “ put a 
atone under my feet, and I will give you a pias¬ 
ter”—worth about three pence English—abso- 


I lut©silence. « Two piartbfo”—apauaa “th m 
tasters -snioke—“four piasters.” » Tai,” 

said the guard. The ear and the parse ef the 
baker had a long struggle; at last pain gained the 
ascendency, and the ten piasters rolled at the foot 
of the guarc), who picked them up, counted and 
pocketed theih, placed his chlbook 'against the 
wall, rose, procured a small pebble, placed it un¬ 
der the feet of the baker, and resumed his smo¬ 
king. “ Brother,” said the delinquent,«I do not 
feel any thing under my feet.” “^foverthelow,” 
answered tho guard, “ there is a 6tons. I hart 
chosen One proportioned to the sum; give mo a 
talari, (fonr shillings English,) and I willpnU 
stone under thy feet so beautiful, and so adapted 
to thy situation, that when thou art in paradise 
thou shalt regret tho place thou didst occupy at 
the door of thy shop.” Again did pain get tho 
better of the baker* who had tho stone, and the 
guard his talari. ^ ; 


Small Pox. 

The inhabitants of the good city of Boston wePfl 
thrown into a great excitement last Week,by tho 
startling announcement that a crier had boon 
heard ringing his bell, and proclaiming, u loti of 
small pox in 'Nashua street.** On examination, 
however, it was discovered that a slight error had 
been committed, the crier having said—“ Boat, a 
small box, in Nashua street.” This altered the 
complexion of things materially. 

Whit Is Luxury f 

A candle would have been u luxury to Alfred; 
a half-crown cotton gown to his Qneen. Car* 
pots in lieu of rashes, would have been luxuries 
to Henry VII. Glass windows in lieu of horn to 
his nobles. A lettuce to Henry VIII’s Qneen; 
silk gloves and stockings to Queen Elisabeth; end 
so on, ad infinitum. Mr. Charles Waterton, the 
author of some works on natural history, in hie 
account of his family, tells us that one Of bis an¬ 
cestors, in the time of Henry IV, ** wns sent Into 
France by the King, with orders to contract a 
royal marriage, arid was allowed 13s. a day lot 
his trouble and traveling expenses.” 
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fteeofleeiStiu of the lait Sixty Vwxrs.—No. 8. 

By Col. J. Johnston, of Piqua. 

In the year 1801, the Society of Friends be¬ 
longing to the yearly meeting of Baltimore com¬ 
menced their labours of love among the Miamis 
of the Wabash, thirty-five miles southwest of 
Fort Wayne. William and Mahlon Kirk, with 
other assistants, were sent out from Maryland to 
conduct ive agricultural operations, mid introduce 
among the Indians such of the mechanic arts as 
were suited to their condition. The Friends were 
gaining fast upon the confidence of the Miamis, 
until the traders, whiskey, and rum sellers, with 
Other bad men in the Indian country, began to 
poison the minds of the Indians against their 
best friends, for such were the Quakers; and the 
benevolent enterprise was finally, after some 
years given up, and the mission transfered to the 
Shawanese of Ohio, and continued until their 
final removal southwest of Missouri. The so¬ 
ciety, at a very considerable expense, introduced 
farming among the Shawanese; built them a grist 
and saw mill, at Wapaghkonetta; and the writer 
of these sheets was made the almoner of a female 
friend in Ireland—whose nahie he was not per¬ 
mitted to know—to the amount of one hundred 
pounds sterling, to be expended in stock and im¬ 
plements of agriculture among the Indians of his 
agency, which trust he faithfully executed, send¬ 
ing an account of the expenditure, with a suita¬ 
ble address from the chiefs, through the hands of 
the committed of Friends for Indian concerns at 
Baltimore. Acts such as the preceding, with the 
accounts transmitted through the Delawares of 
the just and humane government of the Quakers 
in Pennsylvania towards the primitive Indians, 
has made them all repose great confidence in per¬ 
sons of their society; and if I were young, in the 
prime of my years, and once more placed in 
the management of the Indians* I would take for 
my assistants in the service nOne but Quakers, 
and with such, and just men in the administra¬ 
tion of the government, I would want no soldiers 
to keep the Indians in subjection. See how the 
Cherokees are distracted with interminable and 
bloody feuds, by reason of Schermerhorn’s treaty, 
made with about one tenth of the nation; and 
with the knowledge of this fact, ratified by the 
Senate and President of the United States. Al¬ 
ready some of the best men in the nation have 
been assassinated in consequence; and at this 
moment the United S. dragoons are in the Chero* 1 
kee country—Lieutenant Johnston, my own son 
afnong them—hunting up the murderers and try¬ 
ing to restore peace. The latter is impracticable: 
the cause lies too deep—too much blood already 
shed;—and all this by the unjust acts of the gen- 
eral government, in wresting their country from 
them under the solemn mockery of a treaty made 

'40 


with a handful of irresponsible persons. And 
now, amidst all the contentions for the acquisi¬ 
tion of territory to the Union, already too largo 
for its good, no voice is raised in Congress to se¬ 
cure to the natives a perpetual inheritance in the 
soil. They are still to be creatures of a tempo¬ 
rising policy, to be pushed back out of the way 
as our race approaches them, until, as the Black 
Hoof once remarked to myself in reference tfc 
this matter,—'‘We will go any where ybu 
please, if you VVill afterwards let ‘us alone, but 
we know from past experience, you will keep 
driving us back until we reach the sea on the 
other side of the Rocky Mountains, and then we 
must jump off,”—meaning there would be 
country or home left for the Indians at last: and 
does not our past and present policy towards this 
unhappy race but too clearly tend to confirm 
these apprehensions. 

In 1817,1 was charged by Governor Casstfitk 
the management of the Ohio and Indiana Indi¬ 
ans, in bringing them to the treaty of Miami 
rapids. I collected seven thousand, with which 
we moved to the treaty ground. Much rain had 
fallen on the way, and we were long on the 
journey. Provisions became scarce; the hunters 
were seldom successful in procuring game. Such 
of the Indians as were not encumbered with 
women and children, with fnyself and some of 
the interpreters, left the main body, stating that 
we would proceed on to a noted camping ground 
in the prairie palled the Big Hill and there await 
the coming up of the main body; that when 
we got all together we could consult and deter¬ 
mine upon our future course of operations; In 
a few days the whole were assembled at our en¬ 
campment: a grand council held. The result was 
that they did not intedd leaving that place until 
they made a sacrifice to thtf Great Spirit. I 
urged in the council to omit tiiis on the present 
occasion; that we were then behind our time sev¬ 
eral days; that we were suffering for want of pro¬ 
visions; that the commissioners of the United 
States were anxiously waiting for us, as no busi¬ 
ness could be done before our arrival; that plenty 
awaited us the moment we reached th* treaty 
ground. The council decided that the Indians 
could not leave the spot until they sacrificed*an4 
requested me to write to the Gov’r. their determi* 
nation, and to ask for some things which they 
needed to complete their arrangements for the 
sacrifice: namely, tobacco, and some white mus¬ 
lin to dress the priests. We wanted flour, meat, 
and salt for provisioning our party, all of which 
I wrote for;-—distance to the treaty ground twen¬ 
ty miles;—sent down runners, with horses suffi¬ 
cient to bring back what was wanted. The com¬ 
missioners, on the receipt of my communication, 
were indignant at the delay; would send us noth- 
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'ing but the provisions—writing me positive or¬ 
ders to bring the Indians on immediately; that 
they could not wait the delay of their sacrifice. 
The chiefs were called together, the commission¬ 
ers* letter read and explained, to which they in- 
'stantly replied, that they could not and would 
not go to the treaty ground until after they sac¬ 
rificed; that the Great Spirit would not aid them; 
and that if they wefe not indulged in doing what 
they had always been accustomed to do, on enter¬ 
ing on any important business, they would forth¬ 
with return home. The result was communica¬ 
ted to the commissioners, with an earnest re¬ 
quest, that the Indians should be indulged in 
what they believed to be a conscientious duty; 
that the articles Wanted might be sent up; that I 
would hurry the arrangement. The commission¬ 
ers finally assented to my request, and forwarded 
the%rticles ordered. The Indians held their sacri¬ 
fice, after which we proceeded in a body to the 
treaty; remained on the ground six weeks; pro¬ 
cured a large cession of country, and all of us 
white men connected with the service, elated with 
bur success. All Northwestern Ohio was at this 
time ceded to the United States. The greatest 
opposition was experienced Tr’om the Wyaiidotts, 
who by file Cession were cut off from the lake 
shore, and placed sixty miles interior. They re¬ 
served a spot of one hundred and sixty acres on 
Sandusky Bay, for a camping place in their oc¬ 
casional journyes to visit their friends in Canada. 
The attachment of the Wyaiidotts was ardent for 
fheir native country. The night they agreed to 
give it up mOny of the chiefs shed tears. 

During the war of 1812, Gen. Harrison had his 
head quarters part of the time at Piqua, ahd oc¬ 
casionally sojourned with his staff at my Tog 
cabin. There was but one fire place in the house, 
chimney of cattind clay —a phrase well known to 
backwoodsmen,—and in the cold weather the 
family and guests made quite a circle. The 
Women, in cooking the supper, were often com¬ 
pelled to step over the feet of the General and his 
aids; and then at bed time such a backwoods 
scene! The floor would be covered with blan¬ 
kets, cloak?, buffalo rbbes, and Buch articles as 
travelers'usually carry with them for the purpose 
of camping Out. No one ever looked for a bed 
in those times. It was not unusual for twenty 
and thirty persons to lodge with us for a night. 
The Indians frequently were of the number. 
Missionaries of all denominations, Catholics and 
Protestants, were alike welcomed. We lived on 
the extreme verge of the frontier, where travelers 
could no where else find accommodations. We 
obeyed to the letter the injunction of the Apos¬ 
tle—given,to hospitality I was some times cen¬ 
sured by my protestant friends for entertaining 
catholic priests. This proceeded from an un¬ 


happy spirit, and chiefly the retnlt or ignorance, 
and produced no difference with myself or that 
excellent woman who shared so largely in all my 
labours growing out of those troublesome times. 
The Ministers of Jesus Christ of whatever name, 
always fouild the latch string of our cabin door 
—as the lamented Harrison said to the old soldier 
—“hanging out.** My aged mother lived with 
me at the time. On the General taking leave of 
us, setting out for ihe hortb, he asked for garden 
seeds. The old womah immediately took him up 
by saying—what do you Want with a garden; are 
you not going right oh to retake Detroit, and 
drive the British out of Canadk. The General 
knew full well he could do nothing effectual to¬ 
wards the reconquest of Michigan Without the 
co-operation of Commodore Perry, and fiis fleet 
was not yet ready to go on the lake. 

On several occasions during the war I Was re 5 - 
quested by the General to copy his confidential 
communications to the war department. I am 
not at liberty, even at this late day, tb disclose 
any part of that correspondence; but I may nev¬ 
ertheless be permitted to say, in justice to my old 
and valued friend, that in the prosecution, of the 
war, he was often thwarted in his designs by the 
secretary of the department; and that this was 
especially the case while Gen. Armstrong pfresi* 
ded over it—a functionary Who did the greatest 
injustice to Gen. Harrison, and in the end was 
the occasion of his retiring from the command of 
the army. He could not serve in justice to his 
own honour under sncli a man. His slanderous 
history, put forth pending the contest for the 
Presidency in 1839, and for the purpose of effect¬ 
ing the prospects of Gen* Harrison, failed of its 
object, and only proved the malice and premedi¬ 
tated baseness and hatred of the author. And 
Mr. C. J. Ingersoll has lately thought it his duty 
to put forth another history 6f the war to traduce 
and vilify the illustrious dead. He has, however, 
received so many severe rebukes from distin¬ 
guished living witnesses, as to render the work 
totally harmless as a chronicler of the truth. It 
is not very extraordinary that a man whb boasted 
that if he had lived in the days of the revolution 
he would have been a tory, should delight in 
slandering him in whose veins flowed some of the 
best blood of the patriots and sages of that mem¬ 
orable struggle. 


Duelling. 


The absurdity of duelling has been pointed out 
in a thousand ways. There is one feature of it, 
howevet*, which is supremely ridiculous—the tri¬ 
vial and even ladicrous provocations which in 
many cases have instigated such meetings. 

Col. Montgomery was shot In a duel which was 
owing to a dispute between the merits of two 
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dogs. Capt. Ramsay lost his life because he offer satisfaction?” said th^y- “It was but *. 
would not relinquish his servant to brother off- mistake on his part at first.” 

cer. Lieut. Featherstohe last his on a recruit. -- 

The father of Lawrence Stone was shot owing to The masonic Kail, 

a difficulty respecting a goose. This fine edifice stands at the northeast cor- 

Col. D-, who was an Irishman, challenged ner of Walnut and Third streets, occupying * 

wl brother officer because he smiled incredulously, front of one hundred and fifteen feet on its south- 

when D-told him he had seen an acre of an- ern, and sixty-six feet on its western expo- 

chovies in a field near Smyrna. They met, twice sure, and is eighty feet high from the pave- 
exchanged shots without injury, and were about uient to the top of the angle buttress. It was 
to fire a third time, when the Colonel, suddenly erected at an expense of thirty thousand dollars^ 
recollecting himself, exclaimed, was it anchovies and its appropriate furniture and decorations will 
I said? by—— it was capers I meant. This, of cost, when completed, five'thousand more. It is 
Course, settled the difficulty, which might have in the castellated style of the Gothic architecture 
cost one or more lives. of the Elizabethan era. Tb©4ower story is partl- 

Captain Smith was challenged for merely ask- tioned iptp eight store rooms* three of which 
ing hie opponent to partake of a second goblet, adjacent to Walnut street, will be occupied by 
General Barry , for declining to take a piiich of the^Cinoinnati post office, 
snuff; and Major McDermot for doing the same The front is divided by buttresses two feet face, 
with a glass of wine, although he pleaded on the and eight inches projection. These buttresses 
spot that it always made his headache: and Lieu- run above the battlements, the tops of. which are 
tenant Crowther lost his life in a duel because he finished with openings in the ancient ca^le style, 
had been refused admittance into a cluh of pigeon The windows to the principal,h©U. are sixteen 
shooters. fpet high, and are divided by a heavy centre raul- 

I do not recollect, however, anything which lion and cross rail, making four.parts in each, 
places the ridicule of its practice in a stronger Each window is surmounted by a ho©d of fine 
light, than an incident which took place some cut stone. The windows ofthe third sfory arq 
years since in Cincinnati. I was acquainted with nearly of the same si?e, order, and finish. At. 
the parties and can vouch for the facts.. The cir- each end of the buildingon the south front, two. 
cumstance occurred at a period when duelling, of the buttresses are elevated a few feet above th© 
although rare, occasionally took place here. centre, and returned on the west front the same- 

Mr. L-, a yOung man of th e finest honoura - distance. Each angle of the west front, is made 

ile feelings, was told that a certain young gen- to correspond with each angle of the soutb front# 
tleman on Main street, was the author of a com- The centre of the west front is gabled; in. the con* 
xnunication in a newspaper of that day, which tre of which is a shield, with au inscription hear- 
Mr. L. considered an ftspersion on his character, ing the name of the building and date of itg.erec* 
Pired with indignation, he repaired to the resi- tion, together with the era of masonry.. Au iron 
dence of th© reputed author, and finding him at balcony surrounds the building, on a level with 
the door, in spite of all explanation, remonstrance, the floor of the main hall in the. second story, 
sind resistance of his victim, inflicted on him an This is designed for public assemblies, and is on© 
unmerciful cowhiding. of the most spacio.us in Cincinnati, being fifty-on© 

A few days after, the real offender came to by one hundred and twelve feet, fronting west, 

light, and L-, feeling it his duty to make an and twenty-three feet high, with an orchestra ©a 

apology for his mistake, called upon the young the east end. The ceiling apd cornice of this hall 
man he had chastised, and acknowledged his er- are finished in the richest style. 

Tbr, said he was sorry for what had passed, that The third story is designed as a hall, for th© 
lie bore no malice in the case; and if that expla- use of the several lodges of the city, together with 
nation was not perfectly satisfactory, he should the chapter, council, and encampment, and will 
hold himself ready and willing to afford the usual! be eighty by fifty-one feet on the floor, and twen- 
undproper satisfaction on the Kentucky shore, if ty feet in height. There are various passages, 
a call for that purpose was made. antechambers, and committee rooms, which fiR 

I forget how the matter terminated. It was up the residue of this story. The chapter room 
certainly not by the meeting in Kentucky, L.’s proper, is fifty-one by twenty-eight feet. Th© 
antagonist probably thinking a cowhiding past finish of these rooms, especially the ceilinggand 
was less unpleasant than a bullet lodging in his cornices, are truly elaborate. The exterior of 
carcase might prove. One thing I do remember, the edifice is to be rough cast, and the roof will b© 
that I censured L. very freely for his conduct, slate. 

and was surprised to find most persons disposed The furniture of the chapter room is of 
to justify it.' “What more coutd he do than hogany, with Gothic open panel work, on a '•*'*** 
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crimson satin ground, That of the Masonic Hall 
is of bronzed work of the same character, except¬ 
ing that the satin is of mazarine blue. The car¬ 
pets are of ingjrain, of the best quality of Mosaic 
work pattern, with tessellated borders. Seven 
splendid Gothic chandeliers ornament the various 
halls—these will be lighted with gas. 

The entrance to the public hall is from Third 
street—that to the Masonic Hall, on Walnut 
street. 

There are various rooms for dressing, and re¬ 
freshment purposes, which communicate with the 
public hall, and render it the most convenient 
place in the city for holding public dinners, &c. 

Narrative of Join Hudson) 

A Revolutionary Soldier , and now resident in 
Cincinnati— No. 4. 

Captain Matchem accordingly fired his field 
piece, which was a twelve pounder. The ball, 
however, had been directed too low, and struck 
. the bottom of the embrasure. He then corrected 
his aim and threw the second shot, which struck 
the mouth of his enemy’s cannon, in rather an 
oblique direction, commencing a breach about 
eighteen inches from the muzzle of the piece, and 
tore off its side for that distance. This I had the 
curiosity and opportunity tp ascertain exactly, af¬ 
ter the surrender of the place. The fire thus 
opened from the battery, served as a signal to tho 
French on the left, who commenced firing from 
their whole train of artillery. I was informed 
competent persons at the time, that the com¬ 
bined forces were prepared to fire as much as 
eixty shot, or shells, at a volley, in less time than 
once every minute, and frequently did so. In¬ 
side the walls of Yorktown, and visible above 
those walls, were several frame buildings, which 
soon were battered to pieces under the allied fire, 
the shattered fragments flying in all directions, 
und killing and wounding by their fall, without 
^dopbt, numbers of the British troops. 

South of the town, and at the left wing of the 
French forces, the ground rose up into land of 
considerate height, where the enemy had several 
out posts, one of which, and the largest, anpoyed 
#he French excessively, destroying the lives of 
Cumbers in their lines. In consequence of this 
♦he commanders-in-chief decided to carry them 
at the point of the bayonet, which was accom- 
plhdted by the French grenadiers, who bore in 
♦his service the hand grenades, from which that 
npCCieSof troops derive their title, and which they 
only employ when about to storm an entrench¬ 
ment These grenades are bombs in miniature 
They are about the size of a mock orange, and 
being carried to the ground in the haversacs of 
the grenadiers are hurled in showers into the 
Hvorks, as theit assailants advance. On the same 


night the Marquis de la Fayette , with the Ameri¬ 
can troops, stormed the walls of the town in front 
of Matchem’s battery. The Marqpjs and his 
party obtained possession of the British guns, 
which were immediately turned' upon their own 
defences, and kept in the hands of the storming 
force until daylight enabled the enemy to concen¬ 
tre their troops and drive the assailants off. The 
ordinary narrative of the siege of Yorktpwn con¬ 
denses the whole history of it into this bloody and 
eventful night, as though that period embraced 
every event of importance in that campaign; but 
this is not the fact, for from the opening of our 
works by the first fire from the battery of Capt 
Matchem, on the 4th or 5jtfc October* there was 
an incessant cannonading kept up on both sides, 
which lasted until the evening of the 19th Octo¬ 
ber, when the surrender took place. 

Such was the vivacity of both attack and de¬ 
fence of Yorktown, that between the flashes 
from the guns and from the fuses of the shells, it 
was rendered light enough for us to attend to all 
necessary work during any portion of night, 
through the whole period of fifteen days which I 
have alluded to. , 

One night during the siege a major of the43d 
regiment, sallied out on the besiegers with, his 
command of several hundreds, and actually cap¬ 
tured pne of the French batteries, spiking their 
guns. By this time the whole line had taken the 
alarm, and he met with so warm a reception, tha 
he was glad to regain the town, with such of his 
troops as he was pot obliged to leave behind in 


dead and wounded upon the field. 

After this, and as a consequence of this inci¬ 
dent, we had a piquet guard placed in advance of 
our batteries, and just under the muzzle of the 
enemy’s guns. I was myself one of that guard 
one night. We had double centinels placed all 
along under the line of the British! works, who 
were stationed each with one knee to the ground 
and the gun cocked lying on the other, our hail 
being to give three smart taps op. our cartouch 
boxes. Our instructions were tu fire instantly 
when the same signal was not repeated. Those 
taps resembled greatly the flapping of the wings 
of the turkey buzzard, which abounded from the 
number of the unburied dead lying in to® 
neighbourhood, and would have been ascribed by 
the enemy to these birds, if the din of the cannon 
had permitted the signal, during apy interval of 
their discharges, to be heard and noticed. 

During the siege there had been remarked con¬ 
spicuously a large house, built of white marbty 
which Capt Matchem had spared, knowing it to 
be the property of Gen. Hugh Nelson , whose es- 
tate lay in the neighbourhood- The General* on 
his arrival, which took place a few days after, in¬ 
quired why he did not fire oil that 
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Matchem accordingly gave the reason. Never 
mind my property,replied the Gen.; rap away at it. 
Matchem tfcen fired One hall, which made its way 
through the house. Where the ball entered, it 
made a small breach, but where it came out it forc¬ 
ed a very large opening. After the surrender, I 
learned that there were a number of the British 
officers had made it their quarters, btat they aban¬ 
doned it as soon as this shot was fired, fearing 
more would follow* But this was the first and 
the last, as I distinctly recollect 

Lord Cornwallis, finding that he had no pros¬ 
pect of obtaining relief from Sir Henry Clinton , 
determined finally to surrender, which he did on 
the evening of the 19th October. On the 20th, 
we marched into Yorktown, and relieved the 
British guard there. On the 21st, the enemy's 
troops marched out and laid down their arms. 
On the 22d, they were marched off with a heavy 
oscort, for Lancaster, Pennsylvania. On the 23d, 
as I was informed, the Marquis de la Fayette em¬ 
barked for France, to carry tidings of the wel¬ 
come event which was then generally supposed 
the close of the revolutionary struggle. 

Our army staid at YorktoWn until cold weath¬ 
er set in, for the purpose of leveling the works. 
W'e found hundreds of shells which had not ex¬ 
ploded, from the circumstance of the fuse falling 
undermost,in which case they do not go off These 
we gathered up in wagons, and put them on 
.board vessels to take to Gen. Greene, who was 
still carrying on the war in South Carolina. 
There was a party of French prisoners who had 
.gathered up a four horse wagon load of these 
shells. By some mismangepaent, not easily ex¬ 
plained, an explosion took place, which tore the 
wagon to fragments; killed the horses, and twelve 
uf the Frendpnen employed in the service. I 
«aw these twelve men neatly laid out in a mar¬ 
quee all in a row with white linen burial clothes. 
This would not have been done for them, or any 
sone else,during the progress of theeige. 

Tfre Cincfauuiti College. 

This is a modern edifice of the Grecian Doric or- 
fder, with pilaster fronts, and facade of Dayton 
marble. It occupies the scjte of the former col¬ 
lege, which building was destroyed some time 
•since by fire; being on the east aide of Walnut, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets. It is of three 
atones, exclusive of an attic, the whole front be¬ 
ing one hundred and forty foot front by one hun¬ 
dred in depth, and sixty in height. The edifice 
was commenced in April last, and will be fin¬ 
ished in the course of April next; at a cost of 

$35,000. 

The ground story in front is divided into eight 
spacious rooms for stores. In the rear of these 
are three spurious halls, originally intended for 


the Temperance Societies, being respectively 4fK 
by 19, 40 by 35, and 40 by 60. . The front range 
on the second floor is designed for the accommo¬ 
dation of the Young Mens* Library Association 
and Merchants* Exchange and Reading Rooms . 
The exchange will be 45 by 59; the reading and 
library rooms each 45 by 29. There is also a 
room 14 by 16 for the use of the directors. In 
the rear of these will be the great hall of the build¬ 
ing for public meetings of the citizens, which will 
be one of the finest rooms ip the city, being 13f> 
long by 50 feet broad and 31 feet high. 

The various study and recitation rooms appro¬ 
priate to the college itself are in the third story, 
and occupy a space of 45 by 136 feet, being the 
whole length of the building. 

The attic is subdivided into a gallery for the 
academy of fine arts, 5£> by 25, a room for chemi¬ 
cal and philosophical apparatus, and the lecture 
room of the law school connected with the col¬ 
lege. Fourteen spacious offices occupy the en*> 
tire range in the rear. 

The whole will be thoroughly lighted by gafe 
and is properly ventilated with suitable passages 
and openings, and an ample amount of daylight 
secured in the rear for the benefit of the rooms 
and offices which face in that direction. 

The entire building is roofed in the most sub¬ 
stantial manner; is finished with projecting stone 
cornice, and will be surmounted with a cupola- 
modeled on a design taken from the tower of the 
winds at Athens. 

One million of bricks, besides a large quantity 
of building and ornamental stone, has been em¬ 
ployed in the construction of this edifice. 

The CJorisgton Bridge. 

A bridge over the Ohio, to connect Covington 
with our city, is exciting great interest, and at the 
the same tiipe no little controversy and prejudice. 
For myself I have no hesitation in expressing a 
favourable opinion of the project, if it shall proVe 
that a suspension bridge without piers can be con¬ 
structed for the general convenience. Bat I 
should deem it unwise to risk the safety of 
our landings, and freedom from obstruction to 
the Ohio channel by the erection of piers in the 
river. 

The following, which is copied from the- 
“Union,” of the 10th, is more to the point than 
any thing I can write. I must, however, cor¬ 
rect Mr. Roebling on the width of the Ohi6, 
which has been ascertained to be over eight hun¬ 
dred yards—double the breadth he assigns it. , 

We have been shown a letter addressed to a 
highly respectable citizen here—from John A. 
RoebHng, Esq.—the architect of the new Monon- 
gahela suspension bridge—from which we make 
an extract, below. In the opinion of Mr. Roe¬ 
bling, the project of a bridge across the Ohio 
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the point proposed, seems clearly feasible—and | 
we give place to such portions of the letter, as 
will be interesting to our citizens—and those who 
feel an interest iu the success of the undertaking. 
The letter dates at— 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 31, 1845. 

A Wire Suspension Bridge can be constructed 
at Cincinnati, which would span the Ohio, in 
one single arch , leave the river entirely unob¬ 
structed, form a perfectly safe communication 
with the Kentucky side at all seasons of the 
year, prove the best paying stock, and the same 
time, a great ornament to the city, and one of 
the most remarkable works of modern engineer¬ 
ing. A span of 1200 feet, (which I believe is the 
width of the river at the contemplated site,) is 
perfectly practicable, and far within safe limits 
of the capacity of well constructed Wire Cables. 
The size of the cables, and other means applied, 
must of course be in proportion. The distance 
from the ends of the approaches to the ceutre of 
the river would be sufficient to admit of a gen¬ 
eral ascent of, say forty feet. Add to this the 
height of the abutments of, say from fifty to sixty 
feet, and you have a height of ninety to one hun¬ 
dred feet above the river, sufficient to clear steam¬ 
boats at a high stage of water. 

If economy were a great object, two piers 
might be resorted, for the support of a centre 
span, of six to seven hundred feet, and two end 
spans of lesser dimensions. But I for one, would 
say, do not obstruct “ Ba belle riviere”—there is 
but one in the world. 

The Monongahela Suspension Bridge was open¬ 
ed to-day for wagons, and was literally covered 
with teams from one end to the other, without 
showing any signs of the fever and ague; it proves 
mors steady and firm than a wooden bridge;—it 
will present a very pretty appearance when en¬ 
tirely finished. I am yours, 

Very respectfully, 

JOHN A, ROEBLING. 

Legal Isgesnlty* 

A farmer attending a fair with a hundred 
pounds in his pocket, took the precaution of de¬ 
positing it in the hands of the landlord of the 
public house at which he stopped. ' Having occa¬ 
sion for it shortly afterwards, he resorted to mine 
Itost for the bailment, but the landlord, too deep 
for the countryman, wondered what hundred he 
meant, and was quite sure that no such sum had 
been left in his hands by the astonished rustic. 
After ineffectual appeals to the recollection, and 
finally to the honour of mine host, the farmer ap- 
plied to Curran for advice. 

“ Have patience, my friend,” said the counsel¬ 
lor—“ speak to the landlord civilly, and tell him 
you might have left your money with some other 

C ion. Take a friend with you, and leave with 
another hundred in the presence of your 
friend, and come to me.” 

He did so, and returned to his legal friend. 

“ And now, sir, I don’t see how I am to be bet¬ 
ter off for this^if I get my second hundred again; 
but how is that to he done?” 

11 Goapd ask him for it when he is alone,” asid 
the counsellor. 

* 1 Ay, sir, but asking won’t do, I’m afraid, with¬ 
out my witness at any rate.” 

“ Never mind, take my advice,” said the coun¬ 
sellor, “ do as I bid you and return to me.” 

The farmer returned with his hundred, glad to 
find them safe in his possession. 


“ Now, sir, I must be content, but I don't see* 
I’m much better off.” 

“ Well then;” said the counsellor, “ now take 
your friend with you and ask the landlord for the 
hundred pounds youf friend saw you leave with 
him.” 

We need not add that the wily landlord found 
that he had been taken of his guard, while our 
honest farmer returned to thank his counsel, ex- 
ultingly, with both hundreds in his pocket. 

Perk Facklag. 


The putting up of Pork has been so impor¬ 
tant a branch of business in our city, for five 
and twenty years, as to have constituted its 
largest item of manufacture, and acquired for 
it the soubriquet of Porkopolis. Requiring as 
it does, in the various processes, from the kill¬ 
ing of the hogs, to their being finally made ready 
for shipment, a great extent of room in the 
Pork houses, there are few things which make a 
tnore vivid impression on the visitor, who sees 
Cincinnati for the first time, than the magnitude 
and extent of the various buildings connected 
wkh this business; many of them with four sto¬ 
ries, extensive fronts, and reaching in depth from 
street to street. If ho should be here during the 
packing, and especially the forwarding season of 
the article, he becomes bewildered in the attempt 
to follow, with the eye and the memory, the va¬ 
rious and successive processes he has witnessed, 
in the putting up; and the apparently intermina¬ 
ble rows of drays, which in great numbers, and 
from early dawn to dark, are filling the streets 
leading to the river, and the immense surface of 
ground on the side walks, on lower floors of 
stores, and on the public landing, occupied with 
pork barrels, bacon hogsheads, and lard kegs. 

Our pork business is the largest in the world, 
not even excepting Cork, or Belfast, in Ireland, 
which puts up and exports immense amounts in 
that line; and the stranger who visits Cincinnati 
during the season of cutting and packing hogs, 
should, .on no account, neglect making a visit to 
one or more slaughter houses, and pork packing 
establishments in the city. 

It may appear remarkable in considering the 
facility for putting up pork which many other 
points in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky 
possess, in their greater contiguity to the neigh¬ 
bourhoods which produce the hogs, and other ad¬ 
vantages which are palpable, that no largo an 
amount of this business is engrossed at Cincin¬ 
nati. It must be observed, however, that the raw 
material in this business-—the hog—constitutes 80 
per cent, of the value when ready for sale, and 
being always paid for in cash* such heavy dis¬ 
bursements are required in large sums, and at a 
day’s notice, that the necessary capital is not 
readily obtainable elsewhere in the west, than 


here. Nor in an article, which in the process of 
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tHiritfg, runs great riska from sudden Ranges of 
weather, can the packer protect himself, except 
where there are ample means in extensive sup¬ 
plies^ salt, and any necessary force of coopers, 
or labourers, to put on in case of emergency, or 
disappointment in previdus ai+angements. More 
than all, the facilities of turning to account in 
various manufactures, or as articles of food in a 
deitue community, What cannot be disposed of to 
profit elsewhere, renders hogs, to the Cincinnati 
padker, worth ten per cent, more than they will 
command at any other point in the Mississippi 
Vail ley. 

The following table served to show the pro-, 
Ifress of this business since it first became of sUf- 


fioifent importance to preserve its statistics: 

£832 



. . 85,000 

♦ 1833 



123,000 

1834 



162,000 

1835 

u 


> . 123,000 

1836 



. . 103,000 

1837 



182,000 

1838 



. . . 190,000 

1839 



95,000 

1840 



. ' , 160,000 

1841 



w' v 220,000 

1842 



. • 250,000 

1843 



w 240,000 

1844 



* 173,000 

1845 



275,000 


The value of the pdrk put up in 1840, was 
$3,208,790. It Will exceed $5,000,000 the pres- 


ycar. 

As a specimen of the amazing activity which 
characterizes all the details of packing, cutting, 
dtc., here, it may be stated that two hands, in one 
oF our pork houses, in less than thirteen hours, 
cut up eight hundred and fifty hogs, averaging 
over three hutidrdd pouhds each, two others pla¬ 
cing them on the block for the purpose. All 
these hogs were Weighed singly on scales, in the. 
course of eleven hours. Another had trimmed the 
hams—seventeen hundred pieces, in Cincinnati 
style, as fast as they were separated from the 
carcases. The hogs were thus cut up and dispo¬ 
sed of at the rate of more than one to the minute. 
It may be added that this is very little better than 
the ordinary day’s work at the pork houses. 

A Purls Joke* 

A rich and Very avaricious capitalist of Paris, 
returned home oile evening after having spent the 
afternoon as usual at his club. To his astonish¬ 
ment he saw the staircase decoratej with splen¬ 
did exotics; the upholsterers had taken pos¬ 
session of his apartments and had arranged 
throughout the most tasteful decorations.— 
“What does this mean?” cried the rentier in 
surprise. “ These are preparations for a ball 
which Monsieur gives this evening.” “ I? a 
ball!” The upholsterer exhibited the written 


order, which was in an unknown hand; it was a 
complete mystification. While the rentier was 
yet beside himself, eame the confectioner, with a 
train of tarts and. ices; champaign bottles were 
already standing in close batteries before the side¬ 
board; cold edibles stood ready in great baskets, 
and to complete his embarrassment, Musard, the 
son, appeared at the head of a. powerful orches¬ 
tra. , The guests were not long in coming, and 
the rentier was compelled to put a good face upon 
the joke. The supper was delicious; the poor 
man received a thousand flatteries about his good 
taste; and the' next day paid the bills to avoid a 
suit, which would have made him the talk of 
Paris* 


Life In Mfsetasippf. 

The hotels at Jackson are celebrated for sump¬ 
tuous entertainments, but instead of printed bills 
of fare, they call out every dish with a loud voice, 
frequently giving the price and history of their 
dishes. For instance, at the Mansion House, a 
negro boy takes a prominent position in the hall, 
and after the guests are all seated he begins:— 
Fresh butter, costs thirty cpnts per pound; eggs, 
fried* boiled, and scrambled; biscuit made from 
the best St. Louis flour and costs eight dollars per 
barrel; spare ribs, genuine Berkshire spare ribs* 
south-down mutton chops, we use no other kind 
at the Mansion House; if any gentleman at 
breakfast wishes to buy some, let him write tO' 
Col. C., of Adams county, who furnishes these. 
Venison from the free state of Rankin, &c. &c. 

At McMakin’s, the polite General discharges 
this duty himself, and when seated for dinner he. 
begins;—Roast beef, roast mutton, roast turkey, 
boiled ham, boiled mutton, McMakin’s ducks,. 
Philip’s potatoes, Scott county peas; after which 
comes old fashioned peach pies, buttermilk, 
sweet milk, cheese, crackers and molasses. Gen¬ 
tlemen don’t neglect my liquors. GentUmen ter 
are a great people. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


| Cincinnati, Feb. 23 ? 1846. 

Mr. Chas. Cht:— 

I was greatly interested, as doubtless others 
were, in yom article, published a few weeks sin go, 
on the important bearing which the gallant de¬ 
fence, in 1814, of file privateer, Gen. Armstrong, 
in the harbour o^.Fayal, had upon the issue of the 
battle of New Orleans, and the safety of that city 
which tf&s jts result. But the narrative had an 
additional interest from the circumstances con¬ 
nected with the subject of that vessel, which I 
shall proceed to narrate. 

So brave and spirited an action, in which a 
force so superior was defeated, with the loss of 
nearly three hundred, killed and wounded, on the 
the part of the assailants, while our gallant coun¬ 
trymen lost only seven, killed and wounded,, 
made an extraordinary impression among the 
Portuguese residing at that port, and filled the 
Americans therewith patriotic pride. When the 
termination of the war soon after, rendered pri¬ 
vateering obsolete, our Consul at Fayal, Mr. 
Dabney, obtained the pi ivateer'tf figure head, ao 
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effigy of General Armstfong in uniform and in¬ 
stalled it in his garden, where it crowned an arch 
in the centre, every successive 4th of July As a 
part Cf the paraphernafia of the day, it was 
decked with flowers and evergreens. There, en¬ 
compassed by our national flag in festoons 
around it, the head made a conspicuous figare 
in the .eyes of the Portuguese, who regarded it 
that of the American patron saint, and the 4th 
of July as the saint's day, Americans and na¬ 
tives drinking the General’s health with great 
gusto. The natives considerihg this as the only 
saint we have in the calendar. P. 


Ambiguous Compliment* 

The following appeared in the Nashville Or - 
thopolitan :— 

“ We, the undersigned, passetigers on board 
the steamer Felix Grundy, subscribe our names 
to this certificate, of the good behaviour of the 
chambermaid Jane. We found her kind and at¬ 
tentive to the wishes of the passengers, and prompt 
on all occasions to gratify their wants” 

Thirteen names were signed to the bottom of 
the card. 

A Valuable Slave. 

A bill passed the Legislature emancipating, by 
desire of his master, a servant named Horace 
King, belonging to Mr. John Goodwin, ttf Russell 
county. 

The servant, says the Montgomery Journal , 
is well known for his intelligence and skill as a 
mechanic, which is displayed in many of the im¬ 
portant bridges in thiesection. He has been very 
valuable and faithful to his master; and it was 
stated jn the Legislature, he had earned fbr him 
some seventy •five or eighty thousand dollars. His 
' master has refused fifteen thousand dollars fbr him. 

—Mobile Herald . 


Chrou+logieal Table. 

Feb. 25th.—Sir Christopher Wren, died) 1723. 
26th.—Napoleon escaped from Elbe) 1815. 
27th.—Hr. Arbuthnot,died, 1735i 
38th.—Montaigne, berh, 1533. 

March 1st —St. David’s Day. 

2d.—Joha We»l«y, died, 1791. DeWiU 
Clinton) born, 1769. 

3d.—Boileau, died, 1711. Otway, boro, 
1631. 


The Wert, 

A tew weeks ago a well knotyn master me¬ 
chanic of Louisville, Ky., who was sojourning at 
the Tremont House, in Boston, walked into the 
dining room at the summons of the bell, and see¬ 
ing in the long row of chairs one that was turned 
up against the table, to indicate that it was ap¬ 
propriated to some particular individual, he de¬ 
liberately took it and commenced his dinner. In 
about five minutes, a young dandy, in whiskers 
and moustache, walked up behind him, and re¬ 
marked in a supercilious tone—* Sir, you have 
got my plate.” “ Have I?” said Jim, carelessly, 


“ well, yob are perfectly welcome to it,” hand¬ 
ing his empty soup-pltfte over his shoulder. A 
ldud laugh etisued , and the man in the moustache 
bdat a very precipitate retreat. 

The Farmer’s Progress* 

1776* 

Man to the ploqgh, 

Wife to the cow, 

Girl to the yarn, 

Boy to the'barn, 

And all dues were netted^ 

1837. 

Man a mere show. 

Girl piano, » . 

Wife, silk, satin,’ 

Bby> Greek, Latin, 

And all hands Gazetted.' 

1845. 

Man all in debt,, * 

Wifes in a pet, 

Boys mere niuscles. 

Girl? snuff and bustUft,' 

And every one cheated. 

Almanac and Picture of Cincinnati,-—1840. 

A neat and portable volume bearing this title, 
has just made its appearance at the publishing es¬ 
tablishment of Robinson & Jones, having recent¬ 
ly issued from the press. 

It embraces a description of the city, compre¬ 
hending its public institutions and edifices* busi¬ 
ness operations, city government, courts of jus¬ 
tice, business directory, periodical*, and a great 
variety of useful and interesting matter not easi¬ 
ly reducible to heads, furnishing a great amount 
of useful intelligence to our own citizens and & 
guide book to strangers, which exists in no other 
shape. 

I extract, as specimens of the publication, two 
or three articles from that department of the work 
which is made up of my contributions. They 
will be found under the heads, “ The Masonic 
Hall,” “The Cincinnati College,” and “Pork 
Packing.” 

An Almanac for reference and one for memo¬ 
randa, form a valuable department of the “Pic¬ 
ture of Cincinnati/’ which is also illustrated by 
a new and accurate map of the city. 

“ You told me, neighbour Twist, when I paid 
Tim Doolittle in advance, on hip promising to 
work for me in haying time, that 1 should find 
him as good as his word.” “ To be sure I did, for 
I always knew his viord teas good for nothing /” 


OBITUARY. 

John D. Craig, L. D. D;, a man who has devoted hi* 
energies, time and resources, to the cultivation here of a 
taste for natural science and philosophy to a remarkable 
degree, in days when we had few individuals in Cincin¬ 
nati to render such services, closed a long life of useful¬ 
ness, at Philadelphia, on the 25th ult., at the age of 80, 
He was to a great extent the founder of the Ohio Me¬ 
chanics’ Institute. 
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A ltd* Church in Texas* 

dtfr pork and floor dealers whoso bo sift ess car- 
kies them up Sycamore street td thfe Canal, have 
doubtless noticed the handsome improvement 
*which has transformed the well known Black 
Bear Tavern, kept for many ydars by our re¬ 
spected fellow citizen, Isaac Mdrdhent , from an 
old fashioned frame, into a spacious and extensive 
brick hotel, hardly surpassed any where for 
beauty and convenience. Our friend Marchent 
Mill commands the post, and the time honored 
Black Bear yet occupies his station as guardian 
to the establishment. Being well afrare that the 
frame tenements of Cincinnati, as fast as they 
give way to brick buildings, generally emigrate 
to Texas , I kept a bright loo^t out for Fort Mar - 
thent during my late explorations bf the Eighth 
Ward, and had nearly completed it, without re¬ 
cognizing the emigrant. Finally, however, it 
made its appearance at the corner of Clinton and 
Laurel streets, but in so changed an exterior that 
nothing but my long acquaintanceship enabled 
me to recognize it. The whole establishment 
had been remodeled and repainted in and outside, 
a neat cupola now crowned its gable front, and 
rendered it obvious that it was being contorted 
to some public purposes; The Clinton Street 
front I found fitted up for a Temperance hall; the 
rear artd out building constituting a family dwel¬ 
ling, and the upper part of the building had un¬ 
dergone the necessary change to fit it for a 
Church, by taking out all above the second story 
and putting tip a suitable dome. All this Was so 
neatly and appropriately done as to take me by 
Surprise. The building is amply lighted and ven¬ 
tilated, and is of dimensions sufficiently lofty and 
spacious for religious services. The whble ex* 
pause of the enterprise is nine hundred dollars, 
and as the ground rent is but (Wenty dollars per 
annum, the Congregation is at a rent,—calcula¬ 
ting interest On their disbursement—-of but seven¬ 
ty-five dollars per annum. Td meet this and 
afford a revenue to defray other expenses, they 
teat the dwelling and Temperance hall for on# 
hundred and eighty-five dollars yearly. 

I have read of Theatres being converted into 
Churches, and Distilleries into Temperance halls. 
Here is a tavern transformed into a temple for 
the'promotion both of morality and piety. The 
bar where ardeiit spirits Were sold and drank, be¬ 
comes the Stand for the lecturer on total absti¬ 
nence; and the second story, as in apostolic days, 
is made an “upper room” for devotional purposes, 
Capable of holding as many as in that period Con¬ 
stituted the whole church of Christ. 

Here is an example of the extensive good Which 
ma f be accomplished at comparatively trifling 
expense by a few energetic public spirited men'. 
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I should add that this is denominationally an 
Episcopalian enterprise. I wish them ail success* 
and that they may stimulate ether religious per^ 
suasions to “ go artd do likewise.” 

As an out post of civilization and Christianity 
on the extreme borders of our city, I take thd 
deeper interest in this movement. This church 
must be nearly two miles from our first house of 
worship, then the centre of Cincinnati. 


Thrilling Adventure. 

I had just turned over in my berth, in hopes to 
resume a very pleasant dream, the thread of which 
had been broken by some noise on deck, and was 
about closing my senses to external delight, when 
a cry of “ Sail ho!** caused me to jump up* and 
make haste on deck. I met Mr. Tompkins in the 
gangway, coming down to call me. “ Where ii 
she sir?** 

“ On the lee beam.’* 

“A ship?**, 

“No sir, I believe a schooner, but I cin’tmakO 
her out.** 

“ Steward, hand up my glass.** 

The day had scarcely dawned, and by the grave 
and uncertain light, unassisted by the glass, I* 
could only make out an rtbject, but the moment 
I put my telescope to her, I saw she was a schoon¬ 
er with raking masts, standing to the westward, 
with a square Sail set. We were heading south, 
close hauled, with a light air from the eastward* 
momentarily expecting the Trade Winds. A< 
the day dawned more perfectly, and we were 
perceived by the stranger, his square sail came in 
and he hauled his wind with such Celerity, that 
I did not hesitate to pronounce him a slaVer or a 
pirate, which indeed, are synonymous terms in 
blue waters. 

“Call all hands, Mr. Tompkins; hoist our col¬ 
ours.” 

‘‘Ay, ay, «ir.“ 

The stranger showed Portuguese colours in re¬ 
ply to ourfr. This did not relieve the anxiety 
which had seized on me the moment I had a fair 
view of the schodner, for that nation tvas still ac¬ 
tively engaged in the slave trade, and we were 
just in the track of outward bound vessels to the 
coast 01 Africa and the Cape de Verd Islands, al¬ 
so where they often dtop to refresh and refit; 
Our crew consisting of only two men, besides of¬ 
ficers, cook and steward, ifrere soon muftered aftr 

“ I have called you, my boys,**said I, “ to state 
my intentions in regard to that vessel to leeward* 
which I suspect to be a roguC. We will pre¬ 
pare for as stout a resistance as possible. If he 
is nonest, I can see by your actions which of you 
I can really depend upon, and there will be noth¬ 
ing lost; and if a rogue, we must take it for 
granted that, if we give up like cowards, we shall 
hate our threats cut; and as this is to be our fate 
whether we resist dr not If he boards us, let m 
make up our minds to sell Cur lives as dearly as 
possible; and remember men, one man devoted 
to a good cause is able to beat off a dozen enga¬ 
ged in robbery arid rimrder.” They gave a sim¬ 
ultaneous shout of approbation in good spirits. 

It was how brCUd daylight, and we could plain¬ 
ly perceive that the stronger gained to wind¬ 
ward, though he dropped astern a little, render¬ 
ing it somewhat doubtful whether he was supe¬ 
rior to us iri sailing. Our good bark was repu¬ 
ted rf first-rate sailor on the Wind in bar best 
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trim; but she was pretty deeply laden with a full 
cargo of cotton bale goods, and about one bun* 
dred thousand dollars in specie, and it could not 
be supposed that we could sail with a clipper 
schooner on the wind or in any other way. Our 
ship’s armament consisted of two six pounders, 
twelve muskets, and the same number of boarding 
pikes, and a brace or two of pistols; my private 
armament consisted of a good rifle, a large duck¬ 
ing-gun, a double barrelled Joe Manton,a pair of 
duelling pistols capable of discharging six balls in 
as many seconds; and I accounted myself a good 
shot with all of them. 

At eight o’clock it was nearly calm, the chase 
about two miles on the lee quarter, and heading 
directly for us. 

Mr. Tompkins was a six footer, a real down 
east Yankee, who had been mate of the Ark, for 
all I knew, and was equal to any man in that ca¬ 
pacity, although he might be taken for twenty 
years of age, if seen going aloft; there were peo¬ 
ple who had known him at least that time as chief 
mate. He had always obeyed orders promptly, 1 
never failed to have an answer ready, and exact¬ 
ed from all under him the same prompt and strict 
obedience that he paid to his superior officer.— 
my crew were all active young men, and the 
oook (or Doctor , as he was called,) was a real 
specimen of a first-rate runaway Virginia slave; 
he could cook as well as he could fiddle, and on 
Saturday night he would amuse all hands by a 
tale of a ’possum hunt or a deer drive. Having 
now described our crew, our vessel, and all we 
knew of the stranger, I will hasten to put the pa¬ 
tient reader in possession of the facts for which 
he is anxiously looking. My orders were as fol¬ 
lows, and they were obeyed in as short a time as 
I shall take tp write them: 

11 Mr. Tompkins, load the small arms, one ball 
and four buckshot in each; look to the flints; 
also load the great guns with round and can¬ 
ister.’’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

ts Doctor, pul two iron bolts in the fire, and 
keep them red hot, and fill your coppers with 
boiling water.” 

“Mr. Turner, muster all the hats and pea- 
jackets, and stick one on each handspike near 
about the ports; it will make him think that we 
are well manned; and tries up all thp ports, sir, 
and put a log of wood out of each, and give them 
a dub of black paint-” 

Mr. Tompkins, send old Brown to the helm, 
and tell him to steer small. 1 ' 

These arrangements being completed, I went 
down below and loaded my arms, and on exam¬ 
ining the Doctor, I found that he was quite fami¬ 
liar with the instrument of death, the rifle; I ac¬ 
cordingly gave him my flask and bag of balls and 
other materials, telling him 1 should call upon 
him Jo load for me when the time came.' 

J* Oh . nebor fear, Mass* —gib us breeze and him 
no catch us so easy,” said he, grinning from ear 
to ear, and whetting Ins long knife on a stone. 

I put a ball and four slugs Into my double bar¬ 
rel, and a handful of buckshot into my “duck- 
er.” and a quantum sujjicit of balls into the pis¬ 
tols. I had scarcely made these arrangements 
when TOmpkins called— 

“ He’s sweeping his bow off, sir, and I reckon 
he’s going to slap ‘long Tom’ into us.” 

I jumped on deck, and, as It was now dead 
calm, it was too evident this was his intention. 

** Down flat upon deck, every soul of you,” 


shouted I. All pbeyod except Tompkins, whtf 
coolly looked through the glass. 

“ There she flashes, sir,” and in another in¬ 
stant a heavy shot whistled through our main¬ 
top-gallant-sail. 

“He shoots well, that’s a fact,” said Tomp-* 
kins. 

1 looked as the smoke lazily curled away, and 
saw that he had not the same flag flying. “ Tomp- 
kins, what is that at the peak?” 

. *t It looks, sir, like a red shirt with the Doctor^ 
head iu it, and a couple of boues rigged across his 
chin.” 

Sure enough, it was a red flag, with a black 
death’s head, and marrow-bones painted on it. I 
cannot say that I felt relieved at these symptoms; 
yet my mind was made up that we were lost, and 
it remained only for us to die game. There seem¬ 
ed nothing short of Providence to save us; if it re* 
mained calm, he would bore us through with his 
long gun; if it breezed up, he could outsail us. 

“ Mr. Tompkins, keep an eye to him, and let 
i me know of any movement. Mr. Turner, bend 
on the weather studding sails, all ready to run 
out; perhaps we can out sail him off the wind 
when the breeze comes.” 

This order was scarcely obeyed, when Tomp¬ 
kins reported—“They are .getting a tackriggin*, 
sir, to hoist out their launch and board us, by 
Heavens!” 

, “ I like that, Mr. Tompkins, for the rascally 
captain and half his crew will come in her, cer^ 
tain of an easy prey; but if my aim don’t fail me r 
few of that boat’s crew will return, be they more 
or less. Mr. Turner, hoist those two guns up on 
the poop at once, for if we want them at all, it 
will be over the stern. Are you a good shot, Mr. 
Tompkins?” 

“ When I was young, sir, I was called a leetlo 
the best shol in Kennebunk, and I guess I could 
fetch a turkey at a hundred yards now with a 
straight rifle.” 

“ Then, sir, do you take charge of the twelve 
muskets, aud let Jim load for us as fast as you 
fire, while the Doctor and I will keep my own 
tools busy?” 

The pirate’s launch was now manned and pull¬ 
ing ten oars at us lustily, while a group of men 
were collected forward and in the stern sheets of 
her, perhaps twenty or twenty-five altogether 
scarcely a mile astern, and as we were almost 
entirely becalmed, gained rppidly on us. There 
was no occasion to call the people aft to give my 
orders, for they were collected round the capstan 
with anxious faces and blanched checks. 

“ If they succeed in getting alongside, boys,” 
said I, “ w’e will retreat with our arms to the cab¬ 
in, and let them board us, and through the win¬ 
dows an4 cabin door we may clear the decks; if 
not, I shall reserve my last pistol for the powder 
magazine, which is at hand, and we will all go to¬ 
gether, and disappoint the rascals.” 

“ But I trust it will not be necessary to come 
to that. Nail down the forecastle, Mr. Turner. 
I! they get alongside, mind every one retreat to 
the cabin, or die like a dog on deck, if he 
pleases.” 

“ There they shoot, sir, and pull ahead as if af¬ 
ter a whale,” said the mate; “ and here comes a 
little breeze too—perhaps it will strike us before 
the villains get near enough.” 

“ They are in the range of the rifle, sir.” 

“ No, sir, wait until they get near enough to bo 
sure of the leader—within a hundred yards* 
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There she breezes, thank God! 4 Good full,* 
Brown, and nothing off. We have the breeze be* 
fore the schooner, but it is very light yet, and the 
launch gains fast. Now, Doctor, stand by, mind 
you, ram the balls home, be cool, never mind the 
patches. Stand by, Tompkins, aim at the group 
m the bow, while 1 take the stern; are you 
ready?** 

“ Yes sir!” 

“ Fire!** and down went the rascal at the til¬ 
ler, and one also at the bow. 

“ Load her quick, Doctor, and let me give them 
Joe Man ton; in the mean time fire away Tomp¬ 
kins, as fast as you please, only take good aim— 
be cool.** 

“ Cool as a cucumber, sir.** 

My double-barrelled gun dropped one oar in 
the water, and caused some confusion in the after 
part of the boat. 

“Put it into them, sir—we have notlost a ball 
yet. Give me the rifle, Doctor.** 

“ Yes, sir, she is ready. I spit on the bait for 
luck.** 

Thisdischarge caused them, with the increased 
breeze, to lay on their oars an instant, and then 
pull round for the schooner; they had only six 
oars out. 

“ Three cheers my lads, and Areas long as you 
can reach them. There, the schooner begins to 
feel the breeze. Mr. Turner, run up the weather 
studding sails—keep her eff two points, for he 
must piok up his boat. There, she breezes, thank 
Heaven! steady, Mr. Brown, steady.** 

“Steady, sir.** 

“ Keep her straight, for your life. Steward, 
give the lads a glass of grog at once.** 

By the time the schooner had picked up her 
boat and hoisted her on board, we had gained a 
mile or two, and we were now going eight or nine 
knots with a free wind. 

“ Watch her close, Tompkins; let me know if 
she gains on us.** 

“ Ay, ay, sir.** 

“ Mr. Turner, we are a little by the stern; car¬ 
ry every thing portable chock forward—carpen¬ 
ter’s chest, harness; roll those two after casks 
forward—be lively, sir. Swab those guns out, 
Doctor, we’ll have another dab at them yet, I 
fear, for he sails like a witch.** 

“ Yes, sir, him going to Africa, ivory and gold 
dust—dat*s what they call nigger trading.” 

“ She gains, sir, but slowly; he hasn’t got the 
bast of the breeze yet, perhaps.” 

“ So, that will do, Mr. Turner, now get a small 
pull of your weather top-sail and top-gallant bra¬ 
ces. Well, sir—well all!” 

“ They are hoisting that great square sail, sir, 
and she springs to it like a tiger.” 

“ Mr. Turner; slack a little of your top-mast, 
and top-gallant backstays to the wind ward—care¬ 
fully, sir, not much—and then send ail chock for¬ 
ward—every pound will help.” 

“ Four bells, sir; hold the reel.” 

“ No, never mind the bells, nor the reel, Tomp¬ 
kins; what use is it to us now? Keep your eye 
ou the schooner, and let me know when the six 
pounders will tell on him; and we may shoot 
away his top-inast by good luck.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

Tompkins was so mechanically correct in 
every thing that he would, no doubt, have 
brought his quadrant on deck and observed for 
the sun, if it had been noon, and I had not inter¬ 
fered. He was as cool as possible, and his con¬ 
duct seemed to put nerve into the men. 


“ He gains fast, sir; I can see the red cap on 
the rascal at the helm—let me give him a shot, 
sir.” 

“Well, sir, Are away ii you think you can 
reach him. Doctor, bring your loggerhead, and 
when 1 give the word, touch her quick! So, lift 
her breech a little Tom, so, so, stand by— give it 
to her!” and away went our little shot and struck 
the water about two-thirds of the way to the 
schooner. 

“ Load up again, Tompkins, and leave out the 
canister, and the shot will go straighten aim 
higher than before, say the royal—now give it to 
him!” 

“ Plump into her square sail, sir; but forty 
thousand such would’nt hit him hard. Oh, if we 
only could borrow his Long Tom for an hour or 
two. The Sarpint is sure of us or he would Are 
it himself.” 

At this crisis the chase was only a mile or a 
mile and a half astern, and could easily have 
bored us through; but I presume he was afraid to 
yaw his vessel enough to bring the gun to bear, 
and it would no doubt kill his wind in aconsid- 
erable degree, and, as he was gaining preceptibly, 
he calculated to be alongside of us long befor# 
night. 

“ Load up again, sir, and I will try my luck 
for it must be a mere chance shot that does him 
any harm.” 

“ All ready, sir.” % 

“ Stand by, Doctor, and when I give the word 
touch her quick—Are.” 

The shot struck the water just under the bow. 
“ Now for the other gun; I shall do better— 
ready—Are! His top-mast totters! it fails, by 
heavens!” 

A spontaneous cheer from our crew seemed to 
assure us of safety. “ Give me the glass boy. 
They are cutting the wreck away as fast as pos¬ 
sible, still determined to overhaul us. Keep off 
two points, round in the weather braces a full, 
run out that lower studding-sail—be handy, lads. 
Watch the rascals, Mr, Tompkins, and let us 
know if we gain on him.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

The breeze was now fresh, well on the quar¬ 
ter, and we were sure to gain on him until his 
top-mast can be replaced, which, with a large 
and active crew, bent on revenge, would cost him 
but an hour’s work. 

“ She drops, sir, she d rops! I can but just see 
that nigger’s head on the flag; half an hour ago 

I could see the marrow bones.” 

“ Very well, sir, let th$ people get abite of din¬ 
ner, for we shall have i|«fofi)rk to do yet to get 
clear of him, if we do flpBK*’ 

“ I don’t know what more we can do sir, un¬ 
less we grease the bottom,” said Tompkins, with 
a smile. 

“We have yet one principal resort, my dear 
sir, and we will do it the moment we get some- 
thing to work upon, if he gains upon us.” ^ 

Tompkins cut a new quid of tobacco, of wfajpK 
he had made uncommonly free use that morn¬ 
ing, and by that only did he show any sign, of 
anxiety. 

“Get your dinners, Mr.Tompkins and Mr* 
Turner; I can’t go down to eat while that fellow 
is dogging us. Send, me a bite of biscuit,.and a 
glass of wine,” 

" Ay, ay, sir.” 

It was now about one o’clock, and the schoon¬ 
er dropping slowly, while the preparation to fit 
a new top matt were accordingly progressing.— 
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In ten minutes all hands were p^ain on deck, 
anxiously watching. As Tompkins came on 
deck, I heard him say to Turner— 

“Consarn me, if I know what the old man is 
jgoing at; we’ve done all human nature can do, 
jand he’s not given tq praying.” 4 

“How long, Tompkins, will it take him to 
patch us, when he makes all sail again, at the 
rate he gained before?” 

“Three or four hours, sir. He will be along¬ 
side before sunset, I reckon.” 

By two o’clock, his top-sail and tog-gallant 
were again set; and twenty minutes more, in his 
studding sails, royal and ringtail, and it was evi¬ 
dent that he began to gain apace, though now 
more than four miles astern, 

“ Mr. Tompkins, we will now try our last re¬ 
sort.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Break open the hatches, paw the rail and bul¬ 
warks off abreast them, and tumble up those 
bales as fast as possible.” 

This idea had .evidently never entered into the 
heads of auy of the crew or officers; and the long 
faces with which they had seen the pirate gain¬ 
ing on up, were instantly changed to faces of 
pope. In ten minutes the cook and the second 
mate had sawed off the rail and bulwarks, the 
hatches were off, and the bales coming up faster 
than any eyer before came out of her, and over- 
hoard. 

“ Look to your trim, Mr. Tompkins, do not 
take too many from one side. Send boy Jim op 
£he poop to keep an account of the number as 
they pass by. Over with them, boys, you are 
now working for your lives.” But no encour¬ 
agement was necessary, for the men, striped to 
their trousers only, worked like tigers. 

“ Mr. Tompkins, cut away the stern boat; 
every little helps—let her go, sir, at onqe—that’s 
it. These large bales will oblige hi*n to steer 
wild or to run against them.” 

We continued this work for nearly an hour, 
before we began perceptibly to gain on the 
Schooner. Bui by four o’clock he had dropped 
more than a mile; yet to make sure, we did not 
abate our exertions until five o’clock, when four 
hundred out of a thousand bales had been thrown 
pver. During the operation I could hardly re¬ 
frain from laughing at the remarks which escaped 
from the men after we began to gain. 

“ Huzza, b.oys!” said one, “over with them, 
the under-writers are rich.” 

“ Watch there—watch!” cried another, as he 
rolled a bale over; “ them will do for him to buy 
liiggers with.” 

“ I wish my old wqman had a hale of that,” 
said the Doctor. 

As sopn as the pirate discovered that we were 
gaining, he gave us several shots from his Long 
Tom, but the distance was too great, and by sun¬ 
set he was hull down from the poop; a few min¬ 
utes after he hauled in his square-sail and stud¬ 
ding-sails, and round,ed too; and when last seen, 
Wartfer^ bu$iy in picking up the bale goods, which 
would no dopbt coma in play, though not quite 
po acceptable to hinp as the dollars would have 
beep, sweetened with blood. At dusk, we coqjd 
but just discern the villain, lying to. 

“See all secure in hold, Mr. Tompkins, and 
put on the hatches; and as we have a steady 
trade-wind, let her go till midnight South South? 
West; and let all hands get some rest. I must 

the earn*, for I am nearly done up.” 

The excitement being over, I was nearly pros- 
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trate, and after thanking God with more fervor 
and sincerity than I prayed before, I threw my- 
self into my berth, but had a feverish and dreamy 
sleep till twelve o'clock, when my trusty mate 
called me according to orders. 

“ Twelve o’clock, sir.” 

“ How is the wind and weather?” 

“Fresh trade, sir—clear and pleasant—-moon 
just rising—going nine, large.” 

“ Take in the lower studding-sail, Tompkinta 
and haul up South and East, if she’ll go it good 
full.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

It is sufficient to inform the patient reader that 
we saw no more of the pirate, and made much 
better progress now that our bonny barque was 
in ballast trim only. We finished our passage 
without further trouble. Many were the jokes 
cracked by all hands, as they talked over the 
events of that day’s excitement. The under¬ 
writers not only paid for the cargo thrown over* 
board at once, on receiving the news, but, on 
learning the particulars, voted a piece of plate 
for me, and a gratuity in cash for the mates and 
men in equal value. 

In conclusion, I have merely to remark, that 
the above tale is founded on facts, and is not ex¬ 
pected to interest any, except nautiqal men, being 
too full of technicalities to amuse the general 
reader, and too imperfect to claim the notice of 
the literati. 

Beeollectieiie if the lost Sixty Year**—If•. h 

By Col. J. Johnstqn, of Piqua . 

I spent some of my early years in the ancient 
town of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in the family of 
an aged, respectable citizen—the late Judge 
John Creigh. Gen. Armstrong was born in that 
town—the son of Gen. John Armstrong of the 
revolution—who was from the same parish in the 
county of Fermanagh, Ireland, from which my 
honoured father and mother emigrated to the 
United States, sixty years ago, and where I was 
born, in the year 1775, In passing home from 
Washington to the west, I think in 1809,1 took 
the town of Carlisle in my route; and called to see 
my old and venerable preceptor, Judge Creigh. 
The conversation turned upon Gen. Armstrong* 
then the Minister of the United States in France. 
The old Judge remarked—be was born here; I 
have known him from infancy; was a bad boy, is a 
bad man; and although possessed of talents, he 
never had any good principles—and added, that 
the President could not have sent a more suita¬ 
ble tool to the Court of St. Cloud—alluding to the 
total disregard of the just rights of nations and 
individuals 4 ‘V^hich dictated the policy of Bona¬ 
parte. 1 This was the opinion of Qpe who knew 
the author of the Newburg letters, and pprrts* 
ponded exactly with that which I afterwards 
formed of the man, on reading some of his orders 
to Gen. Harrison—orders which if carried out, 
would have disgraced any civilized nation in ft* 
world. 

Governor Harrison was superintendent of In- 
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di&n affkirs within Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and 
'Michigan. His power and patronage were very 
extensive; in a great measure unlimited. Mr. 
Jefferson had the most unbounded confidence in 
his patriotism, wisdom, and integrity. I have no 
recollection of the Executive ever having nega¬ 
tived any of his recommendations. His numer¬ 
ous treaties with the Indians of the Northwest 
were conceived and executed in the spirit of pa-, 
ternal kindness and benevolence: his government 
over the;n was distinguished for mercy and lib¬ 
erality, wisdom and justice. In 1840 I received 
a message from Caldwell, the Putawatimie chief, 
as follows:—My old friend and father Johnston, 

I still hold you fast by the hand, even up to the 
shoulder, (meaning that nothing could break his 
friendship for me.) I have been for three years 
past invited by my father, (meaning the repre¬ 
sentative of Mr. Van Buren) to come and make 
a treaty with him. I have shut my ears against 
him, for he is a liar and speaks with two tongues. 
But I h£ar my old friend and father, Harrison, is 
soon to become President, and when he becomes 
iny father again, I will go and settle the business 
of my nation with him. And although I fought 
hard against him last war I know him to be hon¬ 
est, and will not cheat or tell me lies. About the 
same time I received many messages of gratula- 
tion from other Indian chiefs. They were all de¬ 
lighted at the prospect of Harrison becoming 
their great father. Poor fellows, his death blast¬ 
ed all their hopes. More than once the President 
declared in my hearing his firm purpose of hav¬ 
ing a total change made in the government of the 
Indians. JThey an< ^ the old soldiers of the cam¬ 
paigns of Harmar, St. Clair, and Wayne, were 
poking up to him for justice long delayed. Had 
Providence spared him they would not have been 
disappointed. Years before his election he told 
me he was so annoyed by the applications of old 
soldiers that he thought he should be compelled 
spend a winter at Washington, in order to 
make known their claims to Congress; but he 
qaid his finances would illy justify the expense. 

Pending the presidential election in 1840, Gen. 
Harrison was occasionally an inmate at Upper 
Piqna. He was there a few months previous to 
the death of my beloved wife, she had enjoyed 
kis acquaintance for almost forty years, and took 
a deep interest in all that concerned his happi¬ 
ness and fame. She was an humble, pious and 
devoted Christian, and cherished a sincere desire 
to see all others in possession of those hopes which 
sustained her through a life spent in the wilds of 
the west under circumstances of more than ordi¬ 
nary trial and difficulty. She sought an oppor¬ 
tunity of conversing with the General on the 
subject of religion, urging upon him that as he 
WM old it was time he should turn his 


attention to the close of his earthly career, and 
seek his peace with God in the gospel of his Son. 
He replied that he was long convinced it was his 
duty to make a public profession of Christianity, 
that the people of the United States had made 
him a candidate for the Presidency, that if he was. 
then to unite with tbe church it would be ascribed 
to a desire for popularity, and would do the cause 
of religion a serious injury and make himself the 
subject.of uncharitable remarks in the political 
journals, but, said he, as soon as this contest for 
the Presidency is over, let it be adverse or pros¬ 
perous to myself, it is my purpose if my life is 
spared, to make a public profession of religion 
after the inauguration. It is well known that 
the President had the proper understanding with 
the Rev. Doctor Hawley of St. John’s Church in 
Washington, to become a member of that church 
on Easter Sunday, April, 1841. The Dr. stated 
this fact over his remains. Late in March', 1841* 
I went to the President’s house on a Sunday 
evening, the whole house was filled with visitors 
of all sorts, I was pained to see this, on account 
of the character of its incumbent; at last an op¬ 
portunity occured of my speaking to the Presi¬ 
dent, I told him I was sorry to see the house the 
resort of such a multitude of idle persons on the 
Sabbath day, that I feared those matters would 
get into the newspapers and iqjnre his character* 
He said he regreted much himself that persona 
would visit him on that day, that the city was 
full of people and all wanted to see him, but as 
soon as the crowd dispersed and went home;that 
house in future would be closed against all visits 
on the Sabbath day. He remarked further, to 
shew you how much I have been engaged sines 
coming into this house, I do not know a servant 
in it but the porter at the door, I do not know 
the man that cooks my dinner. Both before and 
after the inauguration, the President had seen fit 
to notice myflelf on several occasions, and mads 
me the medium of confidential communication 
between himself and others; this gave me out of 
doors, with many persons, the character of a fa¬ 
vourite. I was therefore frequently called upon 
to present persons to the President elect and the 
President defacto. I evaded this as much as pos¬ 
sible, because the calls were ss frequent as to give 
the General the most serious annoyance. At 
time# I had sq many individuals to present that 
it became necessary to have a written list of the 
names and read them off at the presentation. At 
length I concluded to decline all further service 
in that way, out of regard to the value of tbs 
President’s time, his comfort and peaee. A few 
days before I left the city, a member of Congress 
called on roe to present a friend of his to the Pre¬ 
sident, remarking that he had not time logo him* 
self. I said I had declined taking any one there 
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for some days, but to oblige him would take his! 
friend, and named the hour at which I would be 
ready. The gentleman came, and we repaired 
to the White House; I introduced my friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Hand, of the Methodist church, from 
the lower counties of Pennsylvania. The Pre¬ 
sident replied, I am under obligations to the 
Methodists, for they all voted for me. Yes, said 
I, General, and all the praying people of the U. 
States voted for you. ' I believe it was so, was 
his reply. I spoke to him twice in favour of 
some democratic gentlemen in office who were 
apprehensive of being displaced. I knew them 
to be good officers, and as far as I could ascertain 
had not interfered with the elections of the peo¬ 
ple. He said he did not wish to turn any deserv¬ 
ing man out of office, but the office holders had 
so generally perverted their official influence and 
power to control the elections every where, that 
he believed if he did justice to the country very 
few of them could, be retained; if his life was 
spared he Would see that in future they would let 
the people do their own voting. An old resident 
in Washington remarked to myself, your Presi¬ 
dent will be the most popular man in Washing¬ 
ton of any that has ever occupied the White 
House. Although he has been here but a month, 
he is so much out among the people that more- 
persons know him already than knew Mr. Van 
Buren in all his four years. 

A Glossary. 

The modern peripatetics who go about picking 
^pockets by law, take as many liberties with the 
English language as they do with the public at 
large. They not only call themselves by new 
.names, as other depredators on society are known 
by aliases, but they assume time honored titles 
-which have been borne by some of the most dis¬ 
tinguished names in Science and the Arts. As a 
landmark for future reference, I proposed to re¬ 
cord what these titles once meant, lest thaf mean¬ 
ing should be lost sight of, as is threatened by 
their innovations and assumptions. 

A professor once signified a man who having 
devoted almost a lifetime to the study of some 
particular Science, became so eminent for his 
knowledge as to be called to teach it within the 
walls of an University. Porson on Philology, 
Davy and Faraday on Chemistry, Lardner on 
Astronomy, were known as Professors world 
wide. McClellan and Mott , SUliman, Hare and 
Locke have sustained the same title in our own 
•country, in various departments of Science with 
honor to themselves and the community of which 
they make a part. JVbio we have for Professors 
such men as Gouraud , Smith, Bronson, &c., mere 
vagabond empirics in mnemotechny, mesmerism, 
neurology, &e. 


Originally the title Doctor signified learned 
and wise, and it has accordingly been confered 
in past ages upon men distinguished above their 
fellows in theology, law, medicine, &c. Now, 
every man, however illiterate, who practices 
medicine is a Doctor, equally with the-most re¬ 
nowned physician. Every apothecary’s boy also 
is dubbed Doctor now-a-days. 

Once the performer on the fiddle was a fiddler, 
on the harp, a harper, on the fife, a fifer, on the 
drum, a drummer. These are now new named 
by themselves. The fiddler is a violinist, or vio - 
lincellist , the harper, a harpist, the piano and flute 
players are pianists and flutists . I believe we 
have not got so far yet as to honor the drummer 
and fifer by the title drummist or fifist—this, if 
they exhibited themselves in public halls, would 
doubtless have been long since the case. 

What was once a milliner i& now a modist. Do 
not mistake the word for modest. The two terms 
have nothing in common. The writing master 
is metamorphosed into a calligraphist , as the edi¬ 
tor will c oubtless soon be into a paragraphist 
The old fashioned pastry cook is now an artiste. 
What was a public singer in former days is in 
modern times a vocalist, if a squaller in petti- 
coa i&r^ cantatrice. Cockatrice I should think a 
more expressive and appropriate term. An im¬ 
pudent hussy, whose exposure of her nakedness 
would once have brought blushes on the cheeks 
of the spectators, is a danseuse —Fanny Elsler 
for example. Let me not forget in this list of 
these distinguished characters the corn curer. i 
He is in modern days a chiropedist. 

The Ne Plus Ultra of Rivalry. 

At New York and Philadelphia, as well as at 
Cincinnati and New Orleans, the security of Iron 
Fire Safes forms a subject of lively interest But 
I have never seen the professional spirit, as well 
as local characteristics, more fully developed than 
in a late New Orleans print, in which one safe 
dealer proposes to his competitor to submit their 
respective Safes to the usual ordeal of fire, each 
party to be locked up in his own safe! as test of the 
sincerity of his confidence in its incombustibility. 
His antagonist declines it, only, as he says, be¬ 
cause it would bring the parties under the strin¬ 
gent provisions respecting duelling incorporated 
into the new constitution of Louisiana!! 


The Masonic Hall. 


Only two years since and Cincinnati was more 
deficient in halls for concerts or lectures, than 
any city of equal size and importance in our re¬ 
public. We have now reversed this order of 
things in the erection of Concert Hall, Washing¬ 
ton Hall, Masonic and Odd Fellows Halls, the 
hall in Mr. William*' buildings, corner Fourth 
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toad Walnut, arid the great hall in the new Col¬ 
lege edifice.' The last three are not finished, pf 
'course their, acoustic character and capacity for 
public use cannot be accurately known. But the 
ball of the Masonic building has now been fully 
tested, and the result is truly gratifyirg to our 
city pride. It has been pronounced by those who 
bave given concerts within its walls to be unique 
in its adaptation to such purposes. Those who 
bave exhibited in the Musical Fund Hall, Phila¬ 
delphia, the Apollo Hall, Louisville, and the At- 
mory Hall, New Orleans, which bear a high repu¬ 
tation in this line, give the Masonic Hall the pref¬ 
erence, and indeed assert that if this last were 
furnished, in the style of the Armory Hall, it 
would be unrivaled for concert exhibitions by any 
saloon they have seen in London itself. 

I can furnish responsible npmes.for this testi¬ 
monial, and of persons who have traveled pro¬ 
fessionally through all the principal places in the 
United States. 

The Masonic Hal] room it will be recollected, 
is 51 by 112 feet on the floor, and 23 feet in 
height. 


Small Pox and Vaccination. 

Rules and hints to the Physicians and the People. 

1st. Vaccine matter should always be selected, 
and none taken except from perfectly healthy 
subjects. 

2d. The longer the pustule continues after vac¬ 
cination the more perfect the protection will be, 
and the better will be the matter to vaccinate 
others with. 

34. 4® a general rule, I would take no matter 
from axiy subject, to vaccinate others with, that 
had not passed at least fifteen days from the time 
of vaccination; 1 should never take matter from 
any patient that had broken the pustule, by 
scratching or any other means; nor if local in¬ 
flammation had been caused by taking cold, or 
otherwise. * 

4th. The patient should be examined on the 
fourth day after vaccination. If there be any 
doubt as to its having taken effect, he should be 
vaccinated in the other arm. The patient should 
be examined also on the eighth or ninth day. If 
there be no fever, or other constitutional symp¬ 
toms, such as soreness of the axiliary glands, &c. 
he should be vaccinated in the other arm. He 
should be seen again on the sixteenth day. If 
the pustule shall have become dry, and crust per* 
feet, it should then be taken off, if it can be, if 
not, another examination on the 17th or I8th day 
will be necessary. 

5th. If the pustule dries up, forming a scab, 
before the 15th day, I should consider it imper¬ 
fect, and vaoeiuate the patient again. Because 
in many cases the vaccine dissase is a mere local 
affection-—and when it is so it can of course af¬ 
ford no protection against Small Pox. This local 
character is readily seen in the absence of fever 
on the eighth or ninth day, absence of soreness 
in the axillary glands, and in the short duration 
of the pustule. 

6th. 1 recommend re*vaccination in all cases 
in which there is any doubt of its previous effi¬ 
ciency. 


In sttch cases [ never depend upon the appear¬ 
ance of the scab, uor the memory of the patient 
as to the soreness of the arm, &c., nor upon any 
other testimony than that of the Physician who- 
vaccinated the patient the first time. If this be 
not satisfactory, according to the above rules, I 
re-vaccinate. 

I have never seen a person that I knew had 
been perfectly vaccinated, take either vaccination 
a second time, or varioloid, or small pox. 

The scar is not to be depended upon. It can 
only inform us that vaccination has been attempt¬ 
ed —the pustule may have beeji scratched, or 
opened in some, other way; a common sore may 
have left the scar. Non-medical people are not 

f ood judges as to the perfection of vaccination. 

have in numerous instances produced the per¬ 
fect vaccine disease in persons that showed good 
scars, and who said they had been well vaccina¬ 
ted, that their arms were “eery sore,” &c. dec. 

1 was vaccinated in the fall of 1818. I have 
repeatedly, even an hundred times, vaccinated 1 
myself since—last fall, (1845) particularly, I 
vaccinated myself ten time^—but it did not, in 
any one instance, tako effect. When the Small 
Pox was so prevalent, in the years 1822, 1823, 
and 1824, 1 was constantly amongst it, often 
having an hundred or more patients at a time 
among the poor. I never had the slightest symp¬ 
tom of the disease. 

I believe the present prevalence of Small Pox 
to be owing to inattention to patients after the 
insertion of the virus. The common price for 
vaccination (SI) is a mere nominal affair—it* 
does not pay a physician for even three, to say 
nothing of four visits. Hence it is often the case 
that the Physician inserts the matter in the arm, 
and never sees the patient afterwards. The mere 
fact of the operation satisfies the patient and hie 
friends. It may not have taken effect at all; it 
may have taken, hut some accident destroyed its 
effect upon the constitution. And hence this 
great preventive of one of jthe most terrible 
scourges of the world is brought into disrepute. 

1 do not believe that the preventive effects of per- 
feet vaccinatiou ever “wear out.” My own ex¬ 
perience is upwards of 27 years. From 1819 to 
1822, inclusive, I vaccinated upwards of 33,00(1 
persons. I have seen great numbers of them 
since* time and again, but have never found one 
that had taken Varioloid or Small Pox. But I 
have always been particular in the selection of 
matter to vaccinate with. I prefer that which 
has been on the arm full fifteen, and from that up 
to 17, 18, or even 20 days; and that from 
full grown persons, when possible; robtfdt and 
healthy patients always; Ejecting that from all 
others. I never take matter from doubtful 
sources 

I feel very certain, that, if these hints could be< 
taken and acted upon by all our physicians and 
the people, the Small Pox would be complete¬ 
ly extirpated in a month. 1 offer them witl* 
much diffidence, and certainly with due deference 
to the faculty. 

GIDEON B. SMITH, M. D 


Am Vndiaa Name. 

One of the most beautiful and picturesque vil¬ 
lages on Long-Island, has for many years been 
doomed to the infliction of the name of Oyster, 
or Clam Bay. The inhabitants have recently 
restored its ancient and euphonie Indian mam* 
of Syosset, and the Postmaster General has con¬ 
sented to the change. 
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Hint* Ward^ucliiiuitl. 

This is the region of Cincinnati which lies north 
of Sixth and east of Main streets; and as it em¬ 
braces, north of the Miami Canal, the original 
German settlement in our city, it is pretty com¬ 
pactly built up—^at least in its western sections. 

The public buildings of this ward are 14—in 
number as follows: the Woodward and St. Xa¬ 
vier Colleges; Court House and Putyic Offices 
adjacent; Jail; Engine Houses, on Sycamore and 
Webster streets; Bcliool House, on Franklin st.; 
German Reformed Church, on Webster street; 
Episcopal, on Pendleton? Methodist, on Webster; 
Roman Catholic, on Sycamore strees, and the 
Coloured Methodist, on New street. 

The aggregate of buildings in the Ninth Ward 
Is 1(299; bricks 564, frames 733, stone 2. 

Of these there were, at the close of 1842, 



Bricks. 

352 

Frames. 

633 

Total , 
985 

Boilt in 1843, 

bl 

34 

115 

«< « 1844, 

45 

35 

8p 

'»• " 1845, 

86 

31 

11.7 

&64 733 

Thb Only part of the ward which 

1297 

admits of 


touch future occupation with buildings, is the 
northeast corner, being the territory lying north 
df the Lebanon road and east of Broadway. 


Chronological Table. 

March 4th.*—First meeting of Congress at New 
York City; Washington chosen President, 1789. 
Ealadin, died, 1193. 

5thw—-Battle of Barossa, 1811. Dr. Parr, 
died, 1825. 

6th—Battle of Alamo, in which Col. 
Crocket Was killed, 1836*. Michael Angelo, born, 
1475. 

8th.*—Raphael, born, 1483. William 
III, died, 1702. 

0th.-*Davld Rixiio, assassinated, 1566. 

10th.—Death of Benjamin West, in 

1820. 

- ■ »- 1 W : ' M l 

Irish Advantages. 

“Recollect, Mr. Falcon, I positively went go 
to Ireland unless the situation is permanent* and 
the country quiet.” “ Dublin is as safe as Lon¬ 
don, my dear,” said Falcon; “indeed safer, if 
ossible, for I am told it has lately been fortified, 
know something about fortifications. WheivI 
was Deputy store-keeper at the Tower”— «I 
doiin like the idea of living in fortified places,” 
teplied the mother Falcon, not waiting for the 
close of this interesting chapter in her husband’s 
life. ** It*s not pleasant to think of being be¬ 
sieged, sacked, and ransacked. I have heard of 
Women being sacked; they do it in Turkey con¬ 
stantly* and throw them into the Phosphorous. 
l*m not a coward, I flatter myself I’m as stout as 
a-ny woman, and I was never ashamed to own 
it; but I do not like to be korss de combat.”— 


“Indeed, mairifna,” said Emily, “Ireland Is i 
quite as safe a Country to live in as England# ' 
Nobody is ever shot but a tyrannical landlord 
occasionally .”—The Falcon Family; or Young 
Ireland. 


To Renders# 

The great extent to which emigration' to Cin¬ 
cinnati prevails, serves to keep up scattering ca¬ 
ses of small pox here. On this account, and for 
the benefit alike of medical men and their pa¬ 
tients, I publish an article on vaccination, from 
the pen of Dr. Smith, an eminent physician cf 
Baltimore, Which embodies valuable testimony as 
weir as advice on this important subject. 

I consider it the most explicit and intelligent, i 
aS well as conclusive evidence in favour of the 
absolute security afforded by vaccination which 
has ever fallen unpler my notice# 


Smart Boy. 

A wealthy squire had a little son whose name 
was Tommy, and Tommy had a Uttledrum. He 
one day lost his drumstick in a draw well, much 
to his mortification; but great as was his loss, he 
too well knew that no one would go to the bot¬ 
tom to recover his toy. So Tommy dropped & 
silver punch ladle into the well. The ladle was < 
misse 1, and a hue and cry was raised. “I think,’* 
said Tommy, u I saw something shining down 
the well.” The groom was ordered into a buck¬ 
et to make a voyage of discovery, and was low¬ 
ered to the bottom, where sure enough, he found 
the ladle. The handle was put in motion to 
raise him from the well, when Tommy, squeez¬ 
ing his head between the servants who clustered 
round the mouth, squeaked down to the groom, | 
“ Perhaps, while you are there, you’ll get me mf 
drum^stick!” 


Pfufod of l#i VCs. 

A b6ar rard^ftrleeds tweuty yeart* yet WO 
have known bte^ypuch older; lions are long 
lived*-except ti^rjoitiof the day; a squirrel ot 
hare, seven or eigbt ^ears—but gray baifa art 
often much older; rabbits seven. 

Epicures live broad but not Very long. Males 
seldom die. The Jife of the sea-serpent is thought 
to be circular. The moon gets old evefy lunar 
month, and young as often. Methusalen’s gan¬ 
der is thought to be yet living. A boat at sea 
lives till it gets swamped, Clover, Oui prairie 
lands, generally dies out the second year. Tire 
horse radish, like the red horse, litostill it is kill¬ 
ed. Human life is said to be but a span —which 
we presume means single and not married life# 
Men and things generally die tHien they can’t 
five any longer. 

A Pt rtii ftit Reply* 

It is said a subject of the King of Pros*!*, * 
talented mechanic', being about to emigrate to 
America, Was arrested and brought before hii 
majesty. 

“Well, my good friend,” said the king, «^iow 
can we persuade you to remain in Prussia.” 

“ Most gracious sire, only by making Prussia 
what America is.” 

He was allowed to emigrate. 
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CINCINNATI, 2IABCH, 1846. 


fSecollectfon* of the Ia«t Stay Year*.—No. 10. 

By Col. J. Johnston, of Piqua . 

I was a member of the Harrisburg Conven¬ 
tion, and iu order to perform all the service I 
coaid to my old and honoured, chief, and with a 
▼low of mixing with the middling and lower 
classes of the people as much as possible, I per¬ 
formed the whole journey, going and returning, 
on horseback, always stopping at the taverns fre- 
qaented by wagoners, farmers, mechanics and 
Working men. I thus had unrestrained access 
to the rank and file of the political army. I 
could tell them more about Old Tip, as they cal¬ 
led him, than ever they had heard befbre. I had 
large andiencea;—sometimes the bar-room could 
not contain the people; dozens would be pressing 
me to drink with them because I could tell them 
so many good things about Old Tip;—his popu¬ 
larity was unbounded: payment of my tavern 
bills were often refused because I was his friend 
and of the Convention that was going to make 
him President, for from the day I set out for Har¬ 
risburg until the election was over, I never once 
doubted of his success: the evidence met me at 
every step of my journey. The last time that 
Gen. Harrison slept under my roof, was in the 
sumhier of 1840. He was expected in the town 
of Piqua in the evening. I went down to meet 
him, and for the purpose of bringing him home, 
that he might be quiet and refreshed with com¬ 
fortable quarters, a good bed and sleep, all of 
which he greatjy needed. He had reached the 
town, and was surrounded at Tuttle’s hotel, with 
an immense crowd, so that it was some time be¬ 
fore t could get near to him. The people were 
already making a platform of boxes in the street, 
to get him out te speak. He had rode near fifty 
miles the same day, and delivered three speeches. 
I asked if he had any refreshment since his arrival? 
None whatever. I ordered some tea, ham, and 
bread and butter, and after partaking, he was on 
the stand and spoke an hour. Col. Chambers 
took his place, and I slipped the General through 
the crowd to my house, three miles off. After 
•upper we sat up late, talking about old times. 
He asked me how I got along since being turned 
out of the service by Gen. Jackson. I replied, 
Us Well as 1 could; that I had not wealth, but a 
competency; kept out of debt, and made the two 
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ends of the year meet. He said he oould not do 
so well; and asked rue, why did you not speculate 
and make a fortune, as other men did in the ser¬ 
vice? I told him he had always enjoined upon 
his subordinates, that we should never apply the 
money of the public to private purposes, and that 
he had always enforced thia rule, both by pre¬ 
cept and example; and in a pleasant mood .ob¬ 
served—-if there is any one to blame why I have 
not made a fortune, it is yonrself. He laughed 
at my rejoinder. I must have handled from first 
to last, a million and a half of the public money, 
and I am very confident that I never applied eno 
hundred dollars of that sum to private purposes, 
over and above my stated compensation. I'fie 
practise of doing so was unknown to the servioe 
in those times. Governor Harrison would never 
touch the public money, but would always give 
drafts on the proper department, accompanying 
the bills and accounts rendered. If Providence 
had spared him he would have proved a blessing 
to the whole nation. Honest and without guile 
himself, he would, as far as lay in his power, 
make the public servants honest also. 

Among the numerous person* Who visited 
Gen. Harrison at my house, was the venerable 
Boyer, at that time eighty-Seven years of age; 
beypud ail dispute the last survivor of Washing¬ 
ton’s guard, for the original discharge I havd 
seen and copied and could verify the same, as be* 
ing in the proper hand writing of Col. Cobb, the 
aid-de-camp, anil bearing the genuine signature 
of the commander-in-chief. The following nd* 
tice of the death of this aged patriot sdldier, Wdlf 
published at the time:— 

From the Ohio State Journal. 

Mr. Scott :—I will thank you to republish 
from the lest Piqua Register, the obituary notice 
of the venerable Boyer, who died m my cettntf 
(Miami,) on Saturday, the 33d ultimS. Many 
of your readers in this city will doubtless remem¬ 
ber the iron frame and commanding person of 
the patriot whig soldier, w ( bo rode the white 
horse, with the war Saddle equipments of Wash¬ 
ington, in the great Whig Convention of 1840, 
carrying the banner inscribed—** the last of 
Washington’s lift guards.” 

He was my neighbour for more than thirty 
years past; an ardent, unwavering whig; and it 
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was my purpose to have made the effort of taking 
him to Baltimore, as my colleague to the Whig 
National Convention, in May next. Death, 
which destroys all t)ie hopes of roan, has in this 
case, alas! disappointed me. My old friend—the 
friend, follower, and protector of Washington in 
many a well fought field, has gone to the grave 
full of yearfe and full of honours. It will be seen 
by the date of his discharge, that he served to the 
latest period, the revolutionary army having been 
disbanded many months before. 

JOHN JOHNSTON, 

Of Piqua, Ohio. 

' Columbus, October 2,1843. 

From the Piqua Register, September 30. 

DEATH OF A SOLDIER. 

Died*— Athis residence in this vicinity, on Sat¬ 
urday evening last, Lewis Boyer, a patriot of the 
revolution, aged eighty-seven years. As the 
highest testimony that could be offered of the fi¬ 
delity with which he served his country in the 
dark hour of her severest trials, we publish the 
copy of his discharge from the American army 
at the close of the revolution. The original, to 
which is attached the name of the commandet- 
in-ehief, in his own hand-writing, was carefully 
preserved by the deceased until the day of his 
death; and has been kindly furnished by one of 
the family for the purpose of copying. 

By His Excellency George Washington , Esq., 
General and Commander-in-Chief of the forces 
of the United States of America: 

The bearer, Lewis Boyer, private dragoon in 
the independent troop of horse, commanded by 
Major Van Herr, being enlisted for the war, and 
having served the term of his engagement, con¬ 
sented to continue in the service until the 31st 
day of December inst., from which date he is 
hereby discharged from the American army; and 
in consequence of his attention and fidelity, the 
commander-in-chief, being authorized, by a reso¬ 
lution of Congress, presents him with the horse, 
arms and accoutrements now in his possession, as 
a gratuity. 

Given at Philadelphia, this 10th day of Decem¬ 
ber, 1783. 

(Signed) GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
By His Excellency’s command, 

(Signed) David Cobb, Aid-de-Camp. 

The deceased had enjoyed remarkable health 
throughout his whole life. When taken ill he 
refused all medical aid; and stated that he had 
never at any time during his long life, “ taken 
medicine,” but nature, which had always been 
his physician, could no longer act efficiently. 
His time had come; the last enemy was before 
him; the courage of his youth sustained him;—r 


he died as he had lived, a true soldier. At hie 
own request, made some time ago, he received a 
military burial. The Piqua Light Infantry, com¬ 
manded by Col. Adams, and the Cavalry* under 
Capt. Barney, performed the solemn duty. The 
funeral was.attended by two thousand persons. 

A. few more years and those brave hearts. 
Once so faithful and so true, 

Will all be cold in death. Those 
Whp linger yet a while,. 

As the last bough upon a trqe, , 

Are sear and shrivelled as the autumn leaf. Their 
season has been a long and hon’ourable one;— 
they, too, have one more battle to fight, after 
which may they have— 

“ Rest, eternal rfcst.” 

In this, my second communication for your pa¬ 
per, J have written more than intended in the 
beginning. The character and .services of Gen. 
Harrison, is a theme which requires an abler pen 
than mine.. It is delightful to hold up such a 
man to the example of his country. Tne paltry 
sum of $24,000 was grudged to his widow and 
children by the demagogues and mock patriots of 
the day; yet four times that sum, nor any sum 
of money, would be but a poor price for the lega¬ 
cy left to his country by a long life of high and 
holy patriotism; of unsullied integrity and hon¬ 
our in the discharge of the innumerable impor¬ 
tant public trusts committed to him in a period 
of forty years service. 

By the conflagration of the establishments of 
the Indian department at Fort Wayne, by th© 
Indians, last war, I lost nearly all my books and 
papers, and have to write altogether from memo¬ 
ry. If spared life and health, you may expect 
further communications. 

Your friend and ob’t serv’t, 

JOHN JOHNSTON. 

Charles Cist, Esq. 


Cotton Cloth. 


It has always been matter of surprise to me 
that the Yankees, with their characteristic inge¬ 
nuity, should not have contrived to manufacture, 
out of our great national staple, Cotton , an arti¬ 
cle superior to the woollen cloths which now 
constitute the winter’s wear of the United 
States. There can be no question that cotton, 
woven thick and properly napped^ is a warmer 
dress than can be made of wool, the thickness of 
the two being alike. This is both the philosophy 
and the fact in the case. Cotton is a better non 
conductor of heat than wool, as the Canton flan¬ 
nel of the stores serves to prove. It will doubt¬ 
less be objected that cotton cloth cannot be made 
to receive as handsome a finish, or dye as perfect 


as the rival fabric; that it must always be eapo- 
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aed to st&iiiS and splashes, which Will not brufth 
out aft in woolen cloth. Some of thefts difficul¬ 
ties hare'never been fairly tested and might be 
overcome. At any rate there can be little doubt 
that a thick, well napt, and warm cloth, might 
be made for those who desire an artiile to work 
in, which would not cost one fourth the price of 
woolen cloth, and be equally comfortable. The 
very fact of the sale and use of such an article 
would lower the ,price of woolen cloths in pro¬ 
portion to the extent to which the cotton cloths 
would be supplied for use. ' 

The great amount of cassinets, Kentucky jeans 
and other mixtures of wool and cotton have su¬ 
perceded cloth of wool alone, is an encourage¬ 
ment to the experiment of what may be made of 
cotton entire. 


Eastern Periodicals* 

Few people are aware of the extent to which 
the cheap publications and periodical literature of 
the East, are supported in the great West. Some 
interesting details on the subject in the late “Pic- 
ture of Cincinnati shew the magnitude of the 
contributions here on that score, so far as the 
books of the principal book and periodical depot 
in Cincinnati—that of Robinson & Jones—ex¬ 
hibit it. 

Statement of the number of Foreign , Periodicals 
disposed of by Robinson Sf Jones , during the 
year ending December 31st, 1845. 

Magazines and Periodicals. 

Number. 


Graham’s Magazine, Philadelphia; 7,785 

Godey’s Lady’s Book do, 4,828 

Columbian Magazine, New York, 2,312 

National do, Philadelpha, 4,425 

Arthur’s do, do, 1,250 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 665 

London, Westminster, Foreign and Edin¬ 
burgh Quarterly Reviews, 208 

Democratic Review, New York, 180 

American and Whig Review, New York, 208 
Eclectic Magazine, Brownson’s Reviews, 

&c., 336 

Littell’s Living Age—weekly—Boston, 2,120 
Medical Publications, 985 

Ferrett’s Musical Publications* 1,526 


Total, 26,828 

Newspapers. 

No. of copies. 

Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, 2,600 
Saturday Courier do, 3,900 

Neal’s Saturday Gazette, do, 3,000 

Dollar Newspaper, do, 2,600 

Bennett’s Weekly Herald, New York* 4,5G0 

New World, six months, do, 250 

Broadway Journal, New Music, &c., do, 1,040 
Old Countryman, do, 1,500 

Miscellaneous, 800 

Foreign Newspapers, inclnding the Picto¬ 
rial Times and News, Punch, Dublin 
Nation, Bell’s Life in London, &c., 5,200 


Total, 25,390 


Besides the depot of Robinson & Jones, there 
are several other agencies for periodicals; and a 
great many papers are received directly by sub¬ 
scribers through the mail. 

Is itranjr wonder that we have been heretofore 
unable to maintain and extend the influence of 
western literature? And yet we have periodicals 
—Mr8. Nichols * “Guest,” published here—for 
instance—with which in moral elevation, poeti¬ 
cal beauty, and strength of sound teaching, there 
is nothing at the East to compare. 

The Hog Season of 184ft. 

The Pork Packing season being at an end, the 
returns of the putting up throughout the west are 
generally in. The following table furnishes a 


synopsis of these operations* 




1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

Cincinnati, 

240,000 

173,000 

287,000 

Ohio at large. 

214,200 

149,900 

225,600 

Ohio, 

454,200 

322,900 

512,600 

Indiana, 

183,200 

119,300 

162,600 

Illinois and! 
Missouri, { 

84,000 

39,000 

59,500 

Kentucky and) 
Tennessee, $ 

102,000 

75,000 

140,500 

Totals, 

823,400 

556,200 

875,200 


It will be seen that the general aggregate of 
1846 does not much surpass that of 1§44, the dif¬ 
ference being but six per cent. An equal differ¬ 
ence at least exists, however, in the qnality and 
weight, the hogB of the present year being, as a 
body, the finest ever brought into market. This 
is owing to the vast increase of the corn produc¬ 
tion of the west, and the probability, since reali¬ 
sed, that pork would bring good prices, inducing 
farmers to feed hogs, rather than supply distille¬ 
ries. It must be recollected that the increase of 
this year has been effected to some extent, by the 
scarcity of corn in North Carolina and Virginia, 
which has prompted the drovers from Tennessee 
and southern Kentucky, to take their hogs to 
Louisville and Cincinnati. To this extent there 
was no actual increase of the pork market in 
the whole country, nor taking into view the late 
commercial changes in England, is there any 
probability that the price of pork can fall. On 
the contrary, it must undoubtedly rise. 

Tenth Ward,—Cincinnati* 

This ward comprehends that part of the city 
which lies between Main street and the line of 
the Miami Canal on Plum street, and between 
the same canal on the south and the northern 
Corporation Line. By the formation of this 
ward, which was taken, nearly a year since, from 
the Fifth and Seventh Wards, the Fifth has 
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CftMcd to be what it has always heretofore been 
—an outside ward. 

The public buildings of the Tenth Ward are 
9—Cincinnati Orphan Asylum; the Mqthodist 
Prptestant and German Reformed Churches, on 
Elm street, St. Mary’s Catholic, German Metho¬ 
dist and German Reformed on Walnut and Thir¬ 
teenth streets, German Lutheran, on Bremen st., 
School House, on Thirteenth street, and an En¬ 
gine House. 

The buildings of this ward are—bricks 485, 
frames 740. Total, 1225. 

Of these there were, at the close of the year 
1846— 


Bricks. 

Frames. 

Total. 

369 

700 

1063 

122 

40 

162 

485 

740 

1225 


This ward is hardly more than one half occu¬ 
pied with buildings, the residue serving as board- 
yards and burial grounds, and receptacles of 
temporary sheds, shops and stables. 

Virginia; Its History and Antiquities. 

This is a work of great interest and value. It 
is at once a History and a Gazetteer , the narrative 
being embellished and popularised, and the Gazet¬ 
teer enlivened with a great variety ^of interesting 
revolutionary and pioneer adventures, as well as 
local facts, not usual in such books. This vol¬ 
ume is one of a s . ries of which “ New York and 
New Jersey” and “Pennsylvania,” have pre¬ 
ceded it, aad “ Qhio” is proposed as the next. 
Mr.. Howe, the indefatigable and accomplished' 
author, has just left Cincinnati to explore the 
State for that purpose. I hazard nothing in as¬ 
serting that the most interesting History of Ohio 
which has vet appeared will be the fruit of his 
labours, if individuals in each, county who are 
qualified for the employment^ will contribute the 
necessary local information to the great ag¬ 
gregate. 

The plan of these series, seems to be—a gener¬ 
al outline history of the Slate from its first setn 
tlement, forms the first department; a miscella¬ 
ny, statistical and descriptive, makes up the 
second division: the last and most extensive sec¬ 
tion of the book is a delineation of the State by 
counties, illustrated by various narrative and 
pictorial sketches. This department is alphabet- 
ed. This volume is a rich treat to the antiqui- 
rian, for whom it has extracted much valuable 
fact and incident, a large share of which is to be 
found no where else; and the residue deriving 
additional value for being now arranged in the 
proper place for preservation and reference. 

No expense seems to have been spared in get- 
ting up this publication, paper, typography and, 


binding, all being of the best description. Be¬ 
sides innumerable wood quts of rafe excellence, 
there are various steel engravings of equal merit, 
including a new map of Virginia. 

Among these is a very fine whole length en¬ 
graving of Washington, in his prime, in full 
regimentals, standing at his horse’s head, from 
the original painting of Col. Trumbull, pro¬ 
nounced by the 'Marquis de la Fayette the only 
likeness competent to do justice to the personal 
appearance of that great map. 

I shall make extracts from time to time for 
the Advertiser, which. shall eerve to give some 
idea ,of the design and character of this* publi¬ 
cation. 

The Flatbontumn of the West. 


BY T. B. THOEPE. 


Occasionally may be seen on the Ohio and Mis¬ 
sissippi rivers singularly hearty-looking men, that 
puzzle a stranger as to their history and uge. 
Their forms always exhibit a powerful develope- 
ment of muscle and bone; their cheeks are promi¬ 
nent, and you would pronounce them men en¬ 
joying perfect health in middle life, were it not 
for their heads, which, if not bald, wrill be sparse¬ 
ly covered with steel-gray hair. Another pecu¬ 
liarity about this people is, that they have a singu¬ 
lar knowledge of all the places on the river; 

• every-bar and bend-is spoken of with precision 
and familiarity; every town is recollected before 
it was half as large as the present, or no town at 
all. Innumerable places are parked out where 
. once was an Indian fight, or a rendesvous of rob¬ 
bers. The manner, the language, and the dress 
of these individuals are all characteristic of sterl¬ 
ing common sense—the manner modest, yet full 
of self-reliance; the language strong and forcible, 
from superiority of mind rather than education; 
the dress studied for comfort, rather than fashion 
—on the whole, you become attached to them 
and court their society. The good humour, the 
frankness, the practical sense, the reminiscences, 
the powerful frame-^all indicate a character, at 
the present day anomalous; and such indeed is the 
case, for your acquaintance will be one of the 
few remaining .people now spoken of as the “ last 
of the flatboat men.” 

Thirty years ago the navigation of the western 
waters was confined to this class of men; the ob¬ 
stacles presented to the pursuit in those swift¬ 
running and wayiyard waters had to be overcome 
I by physical force alone; the navigator’s arm grew 
strong as he guided his rude craft past the 
“snag” and “sawyer,” or kept off the no less 
dreaded “ bar.” Besides all this, the deep for¬ 
ests that covered the river banks concealed the 
wily Indian, who gloated over the shedding of 
blood. The qualities of the frontier warrior as¬ 
sociated themselves with the boatmen, while he 
would, when at home, drop both these characters 
in the cultivator of the soil. It is no wonder# 
then, that they were brave, hardy, and open- 
handed men: their whole lives were a round of 
manly excitement; they were hyperbolical in 
thought and in deed, when most natural, compa¬ 
red with any other class of men. Their bravery 
and chivalrous deeds were performed without a 
herald to proclaim them to the world—they were 
the mere incident of a border life, considered too 
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common to outlive the time of a patting wonder* 
Obscurity has nearly obliterated the men, and 
their actions. A few of the former still exist, as 
if .to justify their wonderful exploits, which now 
live,almost exclusively as traditions. 

Among the flatboatmen there were none that 
gained more notoriety than Mike Fink, His 
name is still remembered along the whole of the 
Ohio as a man who excelled his fellows in every 
thing,—particularly in his trifle-shot, which was 
acknowledged to be unsurpassed. Probably no 
man ever lived who could compete with Mike 
Fink in the latter accomplishment. Strong as 
Hercules, free from all nervous excitement, pos¬ 
sessed of perfect health, and familiar with his 
weapon from childhood, he raised the ride to his 
•ye, and, having once taken sight, it was as firm¬ 
ly fixed as if buried in a rook. It was Mike’s 
pride, and he rejoiced on all occasions where he 
could bring it into use, whether it was turned 
against the beast of prey or the more savage In¬ 
dian; and in his day these last nan^ed were the 
common foe with whom Mike and his associates 
had to contend. On the occasion that we would 
particularly introduce Mike to the reader, he had 
bound himself fora whilejo the pursuits of trade, 
until a voyage from the head-waters of the Ohio* 
and down the Mississippi could be completed. 
Heretofore he had kept himself exclusively to the 
Ohio, but a liberal reward, and some euriosity, 
prompted him to extend his business character 
beyond his ordinary habits and inclinations. In 
accomplishment of this object, he was lolling 
carelessly over the big "sweep” that guided the 
“ flat” on which he officiated; the current of the 
river bore the boat swiftly along, and made his 
labour light; his eye glanced around him, and he 
broke forth in ecstasies at what he saw and felt. 
If there is a river in the world that merits the 
name of beautiful, it is the Ohio, when its chan¬ 
nel is 

“ Without o’erflowing, full.” 

The scenery is everywhere soft; there are no 
jutting rocks, no steep banks, no high hills; but 
the clear and swift enrrent laves beautiful and 
unadulterated shores, that descend gradually to 
the water’s edge. The foliage is rich and luxu¬ 
riant, and its outlines in the water are no less uis- 
tinct than when it is relieved against the sky. 
Interspersed along its route are islands, as beau¬ 
tiful as ever figured in poetry as the land of the 
fairies; enchanted spots indeed, that seem to sit 
so lightly on the water that you almost expect 
them, as. you approach, to vanish into dreams. 
So late as when Mike Fink disturbed the soli¬ 
tudes of the Ohio with his rifle, the canoe of the 
Indian was hidden in the little recesses along the 
shore; they moved about in their frail barks like 
spirits; and clung, in spite of the constant en¬ 
croachments of civilization, to the places which 
tradition had designated as the happy places of a 
favoured people. 

Wild and uncultivated as Mike appeared, he 
loved nature, and had a soul that sometimes felt, 
while admiring it, an exalted enthusiasm. The 
Ohio was his favourite stream. From where it 
runs no stronger than a gentle rivulet, to where 
it mixes with the muddy Mississippi, Mike was as 
familiar with its meanderings as a child could be 
with those of a flower-garden. He could not 
help noticing with sorrow the desecrating hand 
of improvement as he passed along, and half sol¬ 
iloquizing, and half addressing his companions, 
ha broke forth:—“ I knew these parts afore a 


squatter’* axe had blazed, a tree; ’twasn’t then 

pulling a-sweep to get a living; but pulling 

the trigger business. Those were times to see; 
a man might call himself lucky. What’s the u$e 
of improvements? When did cutting down trees 
make deer more plenty?" Who ever found wild 
buffalo or a brave Indian in a city? Where’s the 
fun, the frolicking, the fighting? Gone! Gone! 
The rifle wont make a man a living now—he 
must turn nigger end work. If forests continue 
to be used up, I may yet be smothered in the set¬ 
tlement. Boys, this ’ere life won’t do. I’ll 
stick to the broadhorn ’cordin’ to contract; but 
once done with it, I’m off for a frolic. If the 
Choctaws or Cherokees on the Massassip don’t 
give us a brush as we pass along, I shall grow as 
poor as a starved wolf in a pitfall. I must, to 
live peaceably, point my rifle at something more 
dangerous than varmint. Six months and no 
fight would spile me worse than a dead horfe on 
a pararee.” 

Mike ceased speaking. The then beautiful 
vilikge of Louisville appeared in sight; the labour 
of landing the boat occupied his attention—the 
bustle and confusion that followed such an inci¬ 
dent ensqed, and Mike was his own master by 
law until hie employers ceased trafficking, and 
again required his services. 

At the time we write of, there were a great 
many renegade Indians who lived about the .set¬ 
tlements, and which is still the case in the ex¬ 
treme southwest. These Indians generally are 
the most degraded of their tribes—outcasts, who, 
for-crime or dissipation, are no longer allowed to 
associate with their people; the/ live by hunting 
or stealing, and spend their precarious gains in 
intoxication. Among the throng that crowded 
on the flatboat on his arrival, were a number of 
these unfortunate beings; they were influenced 
by no other motives than that of loitering round 
in idle speculation at what was going on. Mika 
was attracted towards them at sight; and as ha 
too was in the situation that is deemed most fa¬ 
vourable to mischief, it struck him that it was a 
good opportunity to have a little sport at the In¬ 
dians, expense. Without ceremony, he gave a 
terrific war whoop; and then mixing the lan¬ 
guage of the aborigines and his own together, he 
went on in savage fashion and bragged of his 
triumphs and victories on the war-path, with all 
the seeming earnestness of a real <c brave.” Nor 
were taunting words spared to exasperate the 
poor creatures, who, perfectly helpless, listened 
to the tales of their own greatness, and their own 
shame, until wound up to the highest pitch of 
impotent exasperatibn. Mike’s companionsjoin- 
ed in; thoughtless boys caught the spirit of the 
affair; and the Indians were goaded until they in 
turn made battle with their tongues. Then com¬ 
menced a system of running against them, pull¬ 
ing off their blankets, together with a thousand 
other indignities; finally they made a precipitate 
retreat ashore, amid the hooting and jeering of an 
unfeeling crowd, who considered them poor devils 
destitute of feeling and humanity. Among this 
crowd of outcasts was a Cherokee, who bore the 
name of Proud Joe; what his real cognomen was, 
no one knew, for he was taciturn, haughty—and, 
in spite of his poverty and hi9 manner of life won 
the name we have mentioned. His face was ex¬ 
pressive of talent, but it was furrowed by the 
most terrible habits of drunkenness. That he 
was a superior Indian was admitted; and it was 
also understood that he was banished from his 
mountain home, his tribe being then numerous 
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and powerful, for some great crime. He wafc al¬ 
ways looked up to by his companions, and mana¬ 
ged, however intoxicated he might be, to sustain 
a singularly proud bearing, which did not even 
depart from him while prostrated on the ground. 
Joe was filthy in his person and habits—in this 
respect he was behind his fellows; but one orna¬ 
ment of his person was attended to with a care 
which would have done honour to him if sur¬ 
rounded by his people, and in his native woods. 
Joe still wore with Indian dignity his scalp-lock; 
he ornamented it with taste, and cherished it, as 
report said, that some Indian messenger of ven¬ 
geance might tear it from his head, as expiatory 
of his numerous crimes. Mike .noticed this pe¬ 
culiarity, and reaching out his hand, plucked from 
it a hawk’s feather, which was attached tq the 
scalp-lock. The Indian glared horribly on Mike 
as he consummated the insult, snatched the feath¬ 
er from his hand, then shaking his clenched fist 
in the air, as if calling on Heaven for revenge, 
retreated with his friends. Mike saw that he had 
roused the savage’s soul, end he marvelled won¬ 
derfully that so much resentment should be ex¬ 
hibited; and as an earnest to Proud Joe that the 
wrong he had done him should not rest unre¬ 
venged, he swore he would cut the scalp-lock off 
close to his head the first convenient opportu¬ 
nity he got, and then he thought no more about it. 

The morning following the arrival of the boat 
at Louisville was occupied in making prepara¬ 
tions to pursue the voyage down the river. 
Nearly every thing was completed, and Mike had 
taken his favourite place at the sweep, when look-- 
ing up the river bank he beheld at some distance 
Joe and his companions, and perceived from their 
gesticulations that they were making him the 
subject of conversation. 

Mike thought instantly of several ways in 
which he could show them altogether a fair fight, 
and then whip them with ease: he also reflected 
with what extreme satisfaction he would enter 
into the spirit of the arrangement, and other mat¬ 
ters to him equally pleasing, when all the Indi¬ 
ans disappeared, save Joe himself, who stood at 
times reviewing him in moody silence, and then 
staring round at passing objects. From the pe¬ 
culiarity of Joe’s position to Mike, who was be¬ 
low him, his head and upper part of his body re¬ 
lieved boldly against the sky, and in one-of his 
movements he brought his profile face to view. 
The prominent scalp-lock and its adornments 
seemed to be more striking than ever, and it again 
roused the pugnacity of Mike Fink: in an instant 
he raised his rifle, always loaded at his command, 
brought it to his eye, and, before he could be pre¬ 
vented, drew sight upon Proud Joe and fired. 
The ball whistled loud and shrill, and Joe, 
springing his whole length into the air, fell upon 
the ground. The cold-blooded murder was no¬ 
ticed-by fifty persons at least, and there arose 
from the crowd an universal cry of horror and 
indignation at the bloody deed. Mike himself 
seemed to be much astonished, and in an instant 
reloaded his rifle, and as a number of white per¬ 
sons rushed towards the boat, Mike threw aside 
his coat, and, taking his powder horn between 
his teeth, Idaped, rifle in hand, into the Ohio, and 
commenced swimming for the opposite shore. 
Some bold spirits determined Mike should not so 
easily escape, and jumping into the only skiff at 
command, pulled swiftly after him. Mike watch¬ 
ed their movements until they came within a 
hundred yards of him, then turning in the water, 
he supported himself by his feet alone, and raised 


his deadly rifle to his eye. Its muzzle, if it spoke 
hostilely, was as certain to send a messenger of 
death through one or more of his pursuers, as if 
it were lightning, and they knew it; dropping 
their oars and turning pale, they bid Mike not to 
fire. Mike waved his hand towards the little vil¬ 
lage of Louisville, and again .pursued his way to 
the opposite shore. 

The time consumed by the firing of Mike’s ri¬ 
fle, the pursuit, and the abandonment of it, requi¬ 
red less time than we have taken to give the de¬ 
tails; and in that time, to the astonishment of the 
gaping crowd around Joe, they saw him rising 
with a bewildered air; a moment more and here^ 
covered his senses and stood up —at his feet lay his 
scalp-lock! The ball had cut it clear from his 
head: the cord around the root of it, in which 
were placed feathers and other ornaments, held 
it together; the concussion had merely stunned 
its owner; farther, he had escaped all bodily harm! 
A cry of exultation rose at the last evidence of 
the skill of Mike Fink—the exhibition of a shot 
that established his claim, indisputable, to the 
eminence he ever afterwards held—the unrivaled 
marksman of all'the flatboatmen of the western 
waters. Proud Joe had received many insults. 
He looked upon himself as a degraded, worthless 
being; and the ignominy heaped upon him he 
never, except by reply, resented: but this last in¬ 
sult was like seizing the lion by the mane, or a 
Roman senator by the beard—it roused the slum¬ 
bering demon within, and made him again thirst 
tq resent hrs wrongs with an intensity of emotion 
that can only be felt by an Indian. His eye gla¬ 
red upon the jeering crowd around like a fiend; 
his chest swelled and heaved until it seemed that 
he must suffocate. No one noticed this emotion. 
All were intent upon the exploit that had so 
singularly deprived Joe of his war-lock: and, 
smothering his wrath, he retreated to his asso¬ 
ciates with a consuming fire at his vitals. Ho 
was a different man from an hour before; and 
with that desperate resolution on which a man 
stakes his all, he swore by the Great Spirit of his 
forefathers that he would be revenged. 

An hour after the disappearance of Joe, both 
he and Mike Fink were forgotten. The flatboat, 
which the latter had deserted, was got under way, 
and dashing through the rapids ifi the river oppo¬ 
site Louisville, wended on its course. As is cus¬ 
tomary Xvhen nights set in, the boat Was secure¬ 
ly fastened in some little bend or bay in the 
shore, where it remained until early morn. 

Long before the sun had fairly risen, the boat 
waB again pushed into the stream, and it passed 
through a valley presenting the greatest possible 
beauty and freshness of landscape the mind can 
conceive. 


Mexican ladies. 

Management of their Dresses, $c .—The follow¬ 
ing clever sketch is from one of the letters of 
the correspodentof the London Times in the city 
of Mexico. The same thing which strikes this 
writer—the way the Mexican ladies manage 
their dresses in threacing a cord—has often sur¬ 
prised us, and the manuer which the womeft of 
the middle and lower classes of Mexico can dis¬ 
pose of themselves upon the floor at a fandango, 
or other merry-makings, is even more singular. 
We have seen a dozen of them seat themselves 
upon a Bpace on the floor that would hardlv af¬ 
ford standing-room for that number of females of 
any other land, and how they did it was a mys¬ 
tery. But this has nothing to do with the ex- 
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tract from thb London Timas, which Is as fel¬ 
lows.—IV. O. Pic. 

I have never gone to the theatre without being 
surprised at the talent with which a Mexican 
belle pilots her way through the avenues of chairs 
in her box to that particular seat which is reser¬ 
ved for her nightly use. Fashion having ordain¬ 
ed that every body shall not wear less than from 
seven to eleven petticoats, all starched to the 
highest degree, and rendered more balloon-like 
by mainstays of canvass equally stiffened, it is 
impossible for her safely to pass through any 
space less than five yards wide. But as young 
ladies must slide between half a dozen chairs, not 
two feet apart, each is compelled to reduce that 
quart bottle of her dress to a pint decanter, and 
that without deranging the general symmetry or 
disturbing the flowing outline. She, therefore, 
leaving the upper part of her dress to swell to 
its greatest extent, attaches firmly both hands to 
that part below the knee,and thus clasping it fore 
and aft, she glides through the projecting rocks 
of the chairs in question like a cutter working its 
way through the narrow passage of a reef; with 
canvass ten times its bulk swelling in the breeze, 
with the graceful craft itself is scarcely seen un¬ 
til it reaches the desired point in safety. When 
the Mexican belle has,secured her place, the vol¬ 
ume of dress rises at each side to an immense ex¬ 
tent. She sits in’the midst of fleecy hosiery, 
covered with ganze, in clouds of vapory muslin, 
or many-coloured silks, like Mr. Green’s Vaux- 
hall balloon. We see only a face, shoulders and 
waist. 

IBaurfleet’s Commercial College. 

Newspaper recommendations are fast becom¬ 
ing mere inscriptions on tomb-stones, so indis¬ 
criminate and f>o flattering arp their notices. It 
is therefore probable that their testimony will 
soon be regarded of as little value. The subject 
and the writer of this notice will, however, I 
hope, be, alike exempt from that system of puf¬ 
fing which recommends with equal energy every 
thing, from the shooting star of the theatre to the 
last patent itch ointment. 

R. M. Bartlett, who has not only reduced 
book-keeping to a scientific study, but lias varied 
and adapted its details to every practical purpose 
in life, has been engaged in this pursuit for the 
last thirteen years* during which period he has 
qualified as many hundred individuals, by the 
rigid and efficient discipline of his college, not 
only to open and keep a set of books for the most 
extensive mercantile houses in our country, but 
to take charge, without embarrassment, of any 
set of books already in existence, and carry them 
out upon whatever principles they may be kept. 
All business men will understand the value and 
rarity of the last qualification. So general is the 
coinplaint that book-keeping, as taught in 
schools, does not fit the pupil for applying his 
knowledge to the set of books placed in his 
hands, and the business which he is called to reg¬ 
ister on their pages, that I must confess my own 
convictions as an accountant have hitherto been, 


tfiat such preparation »of little value in qualify¬ 
ing an individual for a counting-room in our bu¬ 
siness regions. I have been induced to change 
my views on this subject, however, not more from 
a rigid examination of the system end practice in 
his college Tooms, than by the uniform and ex¬ 
plicit testimony of a large share of the book-keep¬ 
ers in our principal houses, who have been train¬ 
ed to their business by Mr. Bartlett himself, and 
who, of course, are conclusive witnesses on th* 
subject. The testimony of such persons is ex¬ 
plicit to the Value fot practical purposes of Mr. 
Bartlett’s system of instruction. 

The system of Mr. B. is both analytical and 
synthetical. It is the taking to pieces, as a 
study, a complicated but exact machine, to con¬ 
template and learn the relation of the several 
parts to each other and to the machine, and the 
putting it together to make it operate accurately,, 
aud without embarrassment. With this view 
the student is required to give a reason for 
every thing he does, to take up an every day 
transaction and put it through the books to its 
final close, to shew why one given entry iq ac¬ 
curate or any other one incorrect,in short under 
the severest drilling to render it apparent that he 
has mastered the theory of book-keeping, as well 
as reduced it to practice. 

The Diploma which Mr. Bartlett furnishes his 
pupils, who have finished a regular course, is one 
of the finest specimens of design and engraving 
that has ever fallen under my notice. It was ex¬ 
ecuted at the establishment of Rawdpn, Wright 4* 
Hatch , in our city, and is a credit to Cincinnati. 

I regard this establishment, which numbers in 
its pupils young men from every district of coun¬ 
try in the west, and which has supplied book¬ 
keepers not only to this region, as well as the 
south and southwest, but even prepared them for 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia counting- 
rooms, as one of a number of public institutions, 
giving a high reputation abroad to Cincinnati. 

Yankee Financiering.—A True Story. 

A farmer " Down East,” (a possessor of a vo¬ 
racious appetite) took with him to a neighbour¬ 
ing town, to market, a fine fat turkey. A tav¬ 
ern-keeper espying it, inquired of him his price . 

“Wall,” said the Yankee farmer, “if you 
would like to buy , I will Jet you have it for one 
dollar in cash ,—with the understanding that I am 
to have a dinner from the turkey besides.” 

The tavern-keeper, unconscious of thejarm- 
er’s devouring abilities , finally accepted the pro* 
position. 

When the dinner-hour arrived, in walked the 
farmer, and seated himself at the table, upon 
which was steaming the turkey, cooked in fine 
style, and all the et ceteras. 

All preliminaries having been dispensed with, 
the Yankee immediately commenced operations. 
Down went one leg of the turkey, succeeded by 
a wing, another leg and wing, and so on, until 
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mil (minus bones) followed in their course. The 
company present looked first at the farmer and 
turkey, and then at each other* wondering where 
would be the limits of his appetite,—when up 
jumped the Yankee, having finished his dinner 
and the turkey, leaving his astonished companions 
to reconcile themselves as they best could to their 
deprivation. 

Off went the Yankee farmer with his one dol¬ 
lar in cash , turkey , dressing, and all , doubtless 
feeling assured that he had satisfactorily disposed 
of a portion of his marketing. 


Roll-Road Anecdote. 

One day last week while a train of cajtj on the 
Little Miami Rail-Road, stopped at the depot at 
Wmynesville, a fellow, who had never seen the 
like before, stepped on the locomotive, which for 
the time being? had been dislocated from the cars, 
and being curious to know and see every thing 
about it, happened to place his hands an a screw, 
which he turned, and in an instant the locomo¬ 
tive started off in full speed, with the fellow upon 
it, hallooing and bellowing at the pitch of his 
voice to stop the tarnation thing , while at the 
same time he would pray to God to have mercy 
upon him. . The locomotive ran about seven 
miles, when, by accident, it left the track and 
stopped, without any material injury, either to 
the unfortunate passenger or locomotive.— Ger - 
mantown Gazette. 


dhroaokfical Table. 

March 11th.—Birth of Tasso, 1544. Emperor 
Napoleon married the Archduchess of Austria, 
1810. 

12th.—British garrison, at Mobile, sur¬ 
rendered to the Spaniards, 1780. 

13th.—Sir John Herschel discovered a 
new planet, which he, named Georgium Sidus, 
1781. Dr. Priestly, born, 1738. 

14th.—Klopstock, died, 1803. 

15th.—Andrew Jackson, born, 1767. 

16th.—Gustavus III., King of Sweden, 
assassinated, 1792. Battle of Culloden, 1746. 

17th.—St. Patrick, Tutelary Saint of 
Ireland, died at Ulster, 493. Gen. Washington 
marched into Boston after it had been evacuated 
by the British, 1776. 


The Gant* trice asd the Emprtw. 

The arrival of the, for a time, “ great attrac¬ 
tion,” Gabrielli the cantatrice , at the Russian 
capital, made a sensation of course, at the Court 
of Catharine. 

* What are we to do for this young beauty?” 
said the Empress, who comes from Naples ex¬ 
pressly for us; or rather my child, speak—what 
terms do you expect for your engagement at our 
court? 

“ Madame,” Gabrielli replied, “ I perceive that 
I shall be at a considerable expense for furs this 
winter, and I am poor. Shall I ask too much if 
I ask of your majesty 20,000 rubles?” 

At this demand the brow of the Empress low¬ 
ered, a slight flash was visible on her cheek, and 
her eyes glittered—but it was only for a moment. 
Nevertheless, (continues (Jabrielli,) I was afraid, 


and I regretted my words; but, wbman like, t 
y/ould not for the world have withdrawn them in 
the presence of the young officer, who was then 
gazing cm me with such interest. 

“ Twenty thousand rubles!” exclaimed Cathe¬ 
rine. “ Do you know what you ask, child? For 
twenty thousand rubles I can have two field-mar¬ 
shals!”- 

“ In that case, perhaps, your majesty will en¬ 
gage two field-marshals that can sing,” I replied, 
in the most deliberate manner imaginable. I do 
not know what possessed me—it must have been 
some evil spirit, for as I uttered the words I saw 
my fate balancing between Siberia and the Her¬ 
mitage. But my good fortune saved me. 

“ You are bold,>young woman,” said the Em¬ 
press; and then quickly resuming the pleasant 
smile with which she first greeted me; “ but go,” 
she said, ** go, and consider yourself as two field- 
marshals. 


married Lift. 

Most young men associate the idea of great 
expense and the necessary income to meet it, 
with married life. But it might easily be shewn, 
that a young man, a clerk on a salary, for ex¬ 
ample, could support a wife on what it cost hint 
to live. I know of cases where men recently 
married have actually paid but less than while 
they were single. As a family enlarges, other 
expenses doubtless increase, but the industry aild 
economy which a judicious, prudent wifti would 
stimulate will always provide on tha^acore. 


Tke march of Science. 

What Aext?—The Miners* Journal, printed at 
Pottsville, Pa., says—“ We have written on pa¬ 
per manufactured from iron, and seen a book 
whose leaves and binding are both of the same 
material.” 

Truly the mechanical and chemical transforma¬ 
tions of the present age throw into the shade all 
the magic of the east—ancient and modern. 


Thunder and U ghtnlwg . 

' A fellow was lately swigging at the bung-hole 
of a gallon jug, with all the ardour of one who 
really loved its contents. The jug, in reply to 
his drafts, went clug , dug, dug ,—on which ait 
anxious expectant, standing by, remarked:— 
“ Jim, you’d better stop; don’t you hear the thun¬ 
der?” “ No,” replied Jim ; tl but I perceive the 
jug begins to lightens” 


Good Credit* 


The members of a certain society having be¬ 
come somewhat remiss in their attendance, it 
was proposed to pay their debts, and dissolve the 
coneern. *• Pay Our debts, indeed!” said a wag, 
“let us adjourn now, while we can do so with 


credit.” 
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I have new completed the enumeration of the 
taildings in this city—by wards, d tiring 1845, aa 


dbllowst— 

Brick** 

Frame** 

Total. 

First, 

35 

75 

110 

Second, 

86 

11 

97 

Third, 

50 

65 

115 

Fourth, 

66 ; 

35 

91 

Fifth, 

45 

10 

55 

Sixth, 

118 

32 

140 

Seventh, ; 

101 

76 

177 

Eighth, 

88 

100 

188 

Ninth, 

86 

31 

117 

Tenth, 

132 

40 

162 




—— 


789 

463 

1252 


The buildings for 1844, were 1825. Thoae for 
1843, were 1003. The advance of 1845 over 1844 
in the number of buildings has not progressed at 
the same rate as that of Ihe previous year; but is 
much greater, if we refer to the character of the 
building* I have no doubt that 10,000,000 more 
bricks have been used in this year’s erections. 
The public baildings alone, put up this year, 
have consumed as many bricks as would have 
•nfficed to put up one hundred and fifty private 
dwellings of the usual size. 

The total number of buildings in this city, ex¬ 
clusive of frame stables and out-buildings of every 
description, is 11,560* 

I propose to furnish a comparative table of 
buildings of sschof the various cities as have put 
their improvements on record—and commence 
with— 

? i i 
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Cincinnati, 

85,000 

1252 

15 

Washington, D. C., 

33,000 

336 

10 

Columbus (Ohio), 

10,016 

202 

30 


Capture of John Andre* 

One of them ost remarkable episodes of the 
American revolution, and threatening if success¬ 
ful, most disastrous consequences to the issue of 
that great event,-Was the treasonable plot of 
Benedict Arnold to deliver West Point, together 
with the person of the commander-in-chief, if 
possible, into the hands of the British forces* 
That incident teaches a valuable lessen in mor¬ 
als and politics, and has consigned the name of 
the great traitor to a signal and unenviable pin* 
nacle of infamy* 

Connected with the treason and defection to 

43 


the enemy, of 6eht Arnold, is recorded the ro¬ 
mantic history of the braVe attd unfortunate 
dre, whose life paid the penalty of the enterprise, 
on its failure. 

It is not with the view of tarnishing a general 
history of what is already on record as facts, that 
the following narrative is prepared for the preal, 
but for the correction of various important er- 
rorsin the statement of Andre’s apprehension,-by 
the three militiamen, Paulding, Williams add 
Van Wert . I derive the information from Mr* 
John Hudson, whbse narrative of the capture of 
Cornwallis, has lately appeared in the ‘*Adve#* 
tiser.” Mr. H. was for many years of his lifdfc 
resident in the immediate neighbourhood where 
I the events occurred,' and was personally ad* 
quainted with all three of the captors, from 
whose lips he had the statements he maked. I 
shall give the narrative in his eftrn language. 

“ I have conversed with these men, being a 
resident of the neighbourhood where they dwelt, 
and waS Well acquainted with Paulding and Tan 
Wert Williams was a small man, in foiddlfo 
life, and I did not know so mnehof him' as of the 
rest Van Wert was a shoemaker by trade, and 
a large athletic man. Paulding was tall, welt 
built, of a commanding figarO; and at the period 
of these events, in thetwenty-second year of his 
age. He had been left an orphan; and wan 
brought up by his grandfather, an independent 
farmer, who resided within four miles of Tarry* 
town. 

11 Col, Jhlantey, at the head of the retageeS and 
teries, had been engaged scouring that part of 
the State, seizing the persons of those who Weld 
considered well effected to the cause of liberty* 
and taking them on to New York City, whom 
they were consigned to the custody of the pro* 
vost marshal, Cunningham—an absolute ant** 
chamber to the grave. Hundreds fell victims t# 
the barbarities of the enemy, and numbers, to es* 
eape that treatment, enlisted in their service} 
generally with the design of deserting at the first 
favourable opportunity. Paulding fell into the*# 
men’s hands, and like others, enlisted, as the on* 
ly means offering an escape with life. He soon 
afterwards, in the dress, and with the arms and ac~' 
coutremente of a British soldier; deserted accord* 
ingly atod- returned home, whore hb Was appoint* 
ed a corporal ef militia; and having Van WerV 
and Williams assigned him as a patrol, was de*. 
cupied scouting over the neutral ground-^eo ball*' 
ed because between the lines of both armies, »!-' 
though occupied by neither. Within thfo tewi*’ 
tory, parties of militia on the one side, and tdrie# 
on the other, were constantly on the alert find* 
look-oat for the benefit'of their respective atd£0. M 
The neutral ground comprehended the country** 

between Spikenduyvel creek and Croton river. 
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"On the bill just above Tarrytown, is level, ta¬ 
ble land, to a considerable extent The post¬ 
road from New York to Albany, craned the 
elevation, and the White Plains road entered it 
here, nearly at right angles; a few rods south 
stood a poplar or tulip tree, the most remarkable 
one 1 have ever seen, although I have since seen 
thousands in the west, and many of great magni¬ 
tude. The trunk was smooth and round, as gen¬ 
erally is the case with that description of tree. 
It wap at least six feet through, and extended 
'forty to fifty feet without a Jimb; and what is un¬ 
usual with the poplar, the branches spread out 
4o a great length, forming the greatest extent of 
shade which I have ever seen to any tree. This 
I suppose was owing to its standing alone; no 
#thor tree being within a considerable distance 
Of it. 

“ Under thesKbde of this tree, these three men 

Paulding, Williams and Van Wert—were play¬ 
ing cards, their gone resting against its trunk. 
Andre, as soon as his return by water by the 
Vulture bad been cut off, it seems had been di¬ 
rected by Arnold, a circuitous route which took 
him into the White Plains road, and thence into 
the post-road to N. York, as I have already stated, 
A few rods north of this tree. As he approached 
the party* observing Paulding in the dress and 
with the accoutrements of a British soldier,be very 
naturally Concluded he belonged to his own side. 
He jrodo up accordingly and accosted the party— 
* My lads, am I past all the rebel guards.* From 
the fact of his being Adjutant General to the 
troops, the person of Andre was perfectly known 
to every soldier in tha British lines, and Pauld¬ 
ing, of course, recognised him at once. He rose 
up therefore, approached Andre as if to address 
him, and seising the horse by the bridle, ordered 
the rider to diamount Andre promptly produ- 
ued bis puss signed by General Arnold, as bearer 
of a flog of truce. Paulding’s judgment led him 
to think it highly improbable that a man of An¬ 
dre’s rank would be employed in that capacity, 
and appearing to hesitate as to what he ought to 
do» Mlyor Andre proposed to him that he shonld 
dtspstoh one of his men with a letter to Arnold, 
which being assented to, he sat down and wrote, 
■ending it off by Williams, on Andre’s own horse. 
As soon as he was gone, Andre began to tamper 
with the others, offering his watch and purse of 
gold, and rising in his offers to them as they re¬ 
fused them; and finally making such premises if 
they would escort him into the British lines as 
convinced Paulding that there was something 
Wrong in the case, and probably of great import¬ 
ance to the American interests to detect. He ac¬ 
cordingly proceeded to search his prisoner, end 
drawing off his boots, found a variety of papers, 


which disclosed the whole transaction, as wall as 
Arnold’s connection with it., Among these wers 
a plan of West Point, minute returns of the 
forces, ordnance and defences of that post, with 
critical remarks on the works. His captors then 
took him to Sing Sing , where there was a ferry 
kept by one Jerry Stuyvers., There they crossed 
to the west side of the Hudson and proceeded 
down to Tappan , where the main body of the 
American troops were encamped. Gen. Wash* 
ington was absent at the time, but arrived in a 
few minutes. The rest is on the page of history. 

“ So near had Andre effected his return to the 
British lines, that the Vulture sloop of war, 
was in sight of Paulding’s party at the time of 
Andre’s capture, waiting only the proper signal 
to send off a boat to the shore. He suffered as a 
spy on the 2d October, 1780. 

“ The poplar tree 1 have alluded to was in the 
centre of the road, and from these circumstances 
became an object of .sftch notoriety that stage 
passengers made it a constant practice to chip or 
cut off pieces of it as mementos. Many yean 
afterwards it was struck by lightning so severely 
as not only to split it open, but to tear it abso¬ 
lutely out of root.” 

It will be readily comprehended by the forego¬ 
ing narrative, that it was the British uniform of 
Paulding which led Andre into the mistake which 
cost him his life; and a reason is norf furnished 
for his conduct on that occasion, which serves ts 
explain what was heretofore unaccounted for— 
his neglect to produce his pass from Arnold, at 
once. 


The main Chance. 


The Pennsylvania Germans are a people, who 
by keeping their eye on the main chance, between 
earning and saving, have generally become rich, 
because always independent of pressure for 
money. It is curious to observe the operation of 
the money saving principle in these people. 

A wealthy German from Eastern Pennsylva¬ 
nia, named Z-*, purchased the village of Har¬ 

monic, on the road from Pittshurghto Erie, after 
Rapp and bis associates who had built it, left for 
the Wabash. Although a keen, sagacious busi¬ 
ness man, he could hardly read, and his writing 
extended no farther than to sign his name; but 
having had one of his sons qualified in these ac¬ 
complishments so far as to keep bis Accounts by 
single entry, be devolved that business on him. 

One day the old man being absent from home, 
a man named Mussdman in his employ and fami¬ 
ly, while engaged in raising a barn, fell with ft 
heavy pieoe of timber across him, which broke 
his leg, as well as inflicted other injuries. As 
, soon as the poor fellow was brought homeun a 
| litter it was suggested to Mrs. Z., that a physician 
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should be Sent for. “ Dat’s drue,” remarked the 
provident lady—“ Ape**—her son Abraham— 
« y 0Q look off the pook unt see if dere’s any ting 
gumin to Musselman .” Ape accordingly examin¬ 
ed the account and found it unposted, and after 
hunting -up all the charges and credits for six 
months, out of a day-book which contained the 
original entries of accounts with three hundred 
persons, at least, it was ascertained finally, that 
there were some three dollars due the sufferer, 
who was. lying unattended to all this time. 
“ Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Z, addressings younger 
son, “ Sam, you run for the toctor unt dell him 
to gum to Musselman, unt tout forket to dell 
him we wont bay more dan is on de pooks.” 

I have been reminded of the above incident by 
the article in another column—“ The Lost Boy” 
—taken from a correspondent to the Morning 
Herald of our city. 

Patrick Henry. 

Many years ago, I Was at the trial, in one of 
onr district courts, of a man charged with mur¬ 
der. The case was briefly this:—the prisoner 
had gone, in execution of his office as a consta¬ 
ble, to arr.est «t slave who had been guilty of some 
misconduct a nd being him to justice. Expecting 
opposition in the business, the constable took sev¬ 
eral men with him; some of them armed. They 
found the slave on the plantation of his master, 
within view of the house, and proceeded to seize 
and bind him. His mistress seeing his arrest, 
came down and remonstrated vehemently against 
it. Finding her efforts unavailing, she went off 
to a barn where her husband was, who was pres¬ 
ently perceived running briskly to the house. It 
was known he had always kept a loaded rifle 
over his door. The constable now desired his 
company to remain where they were, taking care 
to keep the slave in custody, while he himself 
would go to the house to prevent mischief. He 
accordingly ran toward the house. When he ar¬ 
rived within a short distance of it, the master ap¬ 
peared edming out of his door with his rifle in his 
hand. Some witnesses said as he came to the 
door he drew the cock of the piece, and was seen 
in the act of raising it in the position of firing. 
But upon these points there was not an entire 
agreement of evidence. The constable, standing 
near a small building in the yard at this instant, 
fired, and the fire had a fatal effect. No previous 
malice was proved against him, and his plea up¬ 
on trial was that he had taken the life of bis as¬ 
sailant in necessary self-defence. 

A great mass of testimony was delivered. This 
was commentsd upon with considerable ability 
by the lawyer for the commonwealth, and by an¬ 
other lawyer engaged by the friends of the de¬ 
ceased for the prosecution. The prisoner was 
also defended in elaborate speeches by two re 
spectable advocates. These proceedings brought 
the day to a close. The general whisper through 
a crowded house was that the man was guilty, 
and could not be saved. 

About dark, candles were brought in, and Hen¬ 
ry arose. His manner was exactly that which 
the British Spy described with so much felicity; 
plain, simple and unassuming. “ Gentlemen of 
jury,” said he, “ I dare say we have all been 
very much fatigued with thie tedious trial. The 


prisoner at the bar has been well defended al¬ 
ready, but it is my duty to offer you some further 
observations in behalf of this unfortunate. man. 
I shall aim at brevity. But should 1 take up 
more of your time than you expect, I hope you 
will hear me with patience, when yon consider 
that BLOOD IS CONCERNED.” 

I cannot admit the possibility that any one 
who never heard Henry speak should be made 
fully to conceive the force of the impression which 
he gave these few words, “ blood k concerned 
I had been on my feet through the day, pushed' 
about in the crowd, and was excessively weary. 
I was strongly of opinion, too, notwithstanding 
all the previous defensive pleadings, that the pris¬ 
oner was guilty of murder; and I felt anxious to 
know how the matter would terminate. Yet 
when Henry had uttered these words, my feel¬ 
ings underwent an instantaneous change; I found 
every thing within me answering at once, yes, 
since blood is concerned, in the name of all that 
is righteous, go on—we will hear you with pa¬ 
tience till morning’s sun. This bowing of the 
the soul must have been universal; for the pro- 
foundest silence reigned, as if every breath had 
been suspended. The spell of the magician was 
upon us, and we stood like statues around him. 
Under the touch of his genius every particular of 
the story assumed a new aspect, and his cause 
became continually more bright and promising. 
At length he arrived at the fatal act itself. “ You. 
have been told, gentlemen, that the prisoner was 
bound by every obligation to avoid the supposed 
necessity of firing by leaping behind a house, 
near which he stood that moment. Had he been 
attacked with a club, or with stones, the argu¬ 
ment would have been unanswerable, and I 
should feel myself compelled to give up the de¬ 
fence in despair. But surely I need not tell you, 
gentlemen, how wide is the difference between 
sticks or stones, and a double triggered loaded 
rifle cocked at your breast?” The effect of this 
terrific image, exhibited in this great orator’s 
peerless manner, cannot be described. I dare 
not attempt to delineate the paroxysm of emo¬ 
tion which it excited in every heart. The result 
was, that the prisoner was acquitted; With the 
perfect approbation, I believe, of the numerous 
assembly who attended the trial. What was 
that gave such transcendent force to the eqo- 
quence of Henry? His. reasoning powers were 
good; but they have been equalled, more than 
equalled, by those of other men. His imagina¬ 
tion was exceedingly quick, and commanded all 
the stores of nature as materials for illustrating 
his subject. His voice and delivery were inex¬ 
pressibly happy. But bis most irresistible charm 
was the vivid feeling of his cause with which he 
spoke. Such feeling infallibly communicates it¬ 
self to the breast of the hearer.— Howe's Vir¬ 
ginia . __ 

The Lott Boy. 

Mr. Editor :—Under the head of “The Lott 
Child,” in your paper of the 98th ult., you relate 
a story which brought to my recollection a cir¬ 
cumstance which occurred many years ago in 
i Orange county, New York; and I do not think 
the affair was ever made a matter of newspaper 
notoriety. If yon think it it worth its room in 
your paper, I Will give you the story as it Wat 
related to me, more than thirty years ago, by the 
friends and neighbours of the parties. Philip D. 
in early life was peer, but rebust and Industri¬ 
ous; consequently he was thrifty. His motte 
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w«s, 11 to make every thing count.” He used to 1 
spy, (by the bye he was a Dutchmans) “ When 
I can kit a tollar a tay, I takes it, and when I 
qan kit put a shilling a tay, I takes tat. I lose 
iy> time.” After he had accumulated Some prop¬ 
erty, he. cast about for a help-mate. He ulti¬ 
mately married Elizabeth W., an Irish girl, of a 
ypry respectable family; though not rich in this 
worjd*s goods—Elizabeth had, however, obtained 
(there was reason to believe) a “ better inheri¬ 
tance.” Through their united efforts, they be¬ 
came wealthy, and raised a family. The num¬ 
ber of daughters I do not now remember, but 
they raised three sons, viz: Jacob, Joseph and 
Philip. I would here premise, that Mr. D. was 
rather singular in his composition—as an instance 
or two will go to establish. He thought his wife, 
whom he used to called “ Lish,” was one of the 
best women in the world—and I believe other 
people thought so too. Well, on a certain occa¬ 
sion Mrs. D. was taken violently ill. Dr. M- of 

M-, was sent tor, and after administering 

to, and prescribing for Mrs. D., when he was 
about to leave, Mr. D. accosted him with, “Well 
toe tor, I wants you to too the pest you can for 
Eifih, for 1 would rather lose the best horse I’ve 
cot, as to lose her.” On another occasion, he 
was taken very ill himself. Dr. M. was sent for 
in the evening—administered to, and prescribed 
for him, and loft. In the morning the Dr. called 
again, and feund Mr. D. lying on his back, with 
his eyes closed; and stepping up softly, and ta¬ 
king him by the hand, enquires—“ How do you 
feel this morning Mr* DI” The patient was 
speechless. The Dr. repents the enquiry, in an 
elevated tone,—“ Mr, D* how do you feel this 
morning?” The patient felt his risibles, and in 
a peevish tone, cries out to his wife—“Lish, wy 
tent you schpeke, and tell te toctor? . You know 
J can’t schpekel” 

Well, in the fulness of time, when young 
Philip was full ten years old, he came up rilissing 
one evening. An enquiry was set on foot. No 
body had seen him since early in the evening. A 
search was made through the house, the barn, 
the out-ho uses, and even the farm—no Philip. 
The neighbours were alarmed, and the news 
spread far and wide, “Young Philip is,lost.” 
The consternation became general. He is cer- 
tamly destroyed by the wolves, (for at that time, 
wolves often made incursions into the settlement 
from the “Shnwougunk” mountains, and de¬ 
stroyed the sheep, calves, &c.) The neighbours 
—some fifty or sixty of them were out—and kept 
up the hunt with dogs and horns, until, all hope 
was at an end, and it was given up, that Philip 
was lost. The neighbours, between midnight 
and day, sorrowingly returned to their homes, 
and the family sat down in the family room, to 
mourn over their Joss; the almost broken hearted 
mother seated in one corner of the room, giving 
vent to her grief for the loss of her youngest 
child. . Mr. D. stood petrified—he could not shed 
toarB, nor could he bear the sight of his M Lish ta¬ 
king on so.” Heat length took his seat beside 
her, for the purpose of consoling her, and laying 
his hand on her knee, exclaimed “ veil ray tear 
Lish, ve has got one more farm as ve has got sons 
now l” That you know was consoling. 

. Well, at long and last, the family made prep¬ 
aration for bed, when, on pulling out the trundle 
bed from under the old family concern, la, and 
behold 1 young Philip safe and snug, sound asleep 
U*ual place qf repose, and totally uncon¬ 


scious of the affliction he had brought on hi* 
family and friends. 

I was acquainted with him when he waa a 
young man, and I never met with Philip D.* but 
I thought of the “ Lost Boy.” 

Yours, &c., R. S. 

Frankfort , Ross Co., Feb. 6th , 1846. 


Anecdote* 

The following naive lover’s promise was offered 
as an irresistible temptation to a filially given in¬ 
amorata:—“I like you,” sighed the girl to her 
suitor, “ but I can’t leave home. I’m a widow** 
only darling; no husband can ever equal my pa-? 
rent in kindness.” “ She is kind,” pleaded th© 
wooer, “but be ray wife, we will all live to¬ 
gether, and see if I don’t beat your mother .” 

A Bristol bride, whose French was “some¬ 
what of the oddest,” after listening to her inten¬ 
ded's various schemes for the honey moon tour, 
said modestly, “ I don’t care where we go in rea¬ 
son, Mr. Hadams, honly let us avoid Heclat” 

A Yorkshire lad, who had lately gone to ser¬ 
vice, having had salad served up for dinner every 
day for d week, ran away; and when asked why 
he had left his place, he replied: 

“ They made me yeat grass i’th summer, and 
I wur afraid they'd make me eat hay i’th winter 
—and I eould not stand that, so I wur off.” 


Oar Markets. 

Some idea of the extent and character of the 
delicacies we enjoy in Cincinnati, may be infer- 
ed from the following list of marketing, brought 
in by one person alone, who supplies the city 
from the counties of Jay and Randolph, Indiana. 

74 Deer—entire carcasses. 

270 Peer Saddles. 

172 Opossums. 

4300 Rabbits. 

483 Squirrels. 

2290 Pheasants. . 

10100 Partridges, or Quails. 

90 Wild Turkeys. 

340 small Birds. 

6 Coons. 

These were all sold in our market within the 
first of Dedember and twentieth of February last. 
They were brought in.by Mr. Charles Comfort , 
from whose lips the statement is given. 

I suggest to the Ohio Legislature, at its next 
session, to alter the name of Comfort to that of 
Luxury . He well deserves the change. 

During the same period there have been sold 
2500 cans Baltimore oysters—equal to 1800 bush¬ 
els and 1500 bbls. oysters with the shell, brought 
up fyora New Orleans and across the mountain* 

It is not only in the abundance and quality of 
our table enjoyments, but in their price—bring¬ 
ing them within the reach of. all classes, that the 
subject may be refered to. The venison has not 
averaged higher per pound than four to five cts.*; 
Rabbits, ten to twelve cents each; Squirrels,fifty 
to sixty cents per dqzqny Wild Turkeys, seven*y r 
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five cents each; Partridges, sixty k^gf%nty-five 
eents; and Pheasants one dollar oflHknts to two 
dollars per dozen. 

Oysters are of course higher for family use 
than in Philadelphia or Baltimore. But they can 
be purchased at eating houses for refreshment, 
as cheaply as at those places. 

Hide your diminished heads, ye New York and 
Philadelphia epicures! 

The Faculty. 

It detracts greatly from the specimens of va¬ 
rious good things in the shape of anecdotes, that 
we are often led to doubt whether they are 
H founded on facts.** For the following, which 
is peculiarly rich, I hold myself responsible. 

Professor Miller, in his valedictory to the 
late medibal class graduating at the Louisville 
Medipal College, advised the newly manufactu¬ 
red doctors to go and settle where they were,not 
known! .Was this simplicity or archness? 

Our own Artists. 

One of our Cincinnati Artists, under the direo- 
tion of Mr. Charles A. Jewett, has lately furnish¬ 
ed a fine Meztotint of Bishop Hamline of the Me¬ 
thodist Episcopal Church. This is the first 
mezzotint ever engraved in Cincinnati, and will 
compare favourably with the efforts of practised 
engravers at the east. Specimens may be seen 
at Mr. Jewett’s office, on Third street, opposite 
the Mayor’s office. 

Those who want work of this kind hereafter, 
will find competent artists at home to execute it. 

COEBB8PON]>£IV€E 

The late Geo. Harrison. 

Mr. C. Cist, — Sir: 

In the summer of 1791, William H. Harrison 
was in the City of Philadelphia, pursuing the 
study of medicine tinder the direction of Doctor 
Rush; where he formed a determination to aban¬ 
don the study of his profession, and join the ar¬ 
my. To accomplish his purpose, he made known 
his determination to his friends, Robert Morris 
and Thomas Willing, one of whom was his guar¬ 
dian, he being then a minor; and requested them 
to apply t© the President for a commission. They 
attempted tb dissuade him from his purpose; but 
finding that to be impossible, they waited on the 
President, who told them that there was no ap* 
pointment at his disposal, worthy of the accept¬ 
ance of Mr. Harrison—that he could not offer 
him any thing above an ensigndy. 

They reported the result of their application, 
under a hope that he would decline it, and they ad¬ 
vised him to do so. His reply was:—Gentlemen, 
it is all I want. 

The result was made known to the President, 


who immediately gave him the commission of an 
ensign, and he started forthwith for Cincinnati^ 
The date of the commission is not known to me, 
but on the 31st of October, the President report¬ 
ed to the Senate, that he had appointed Wm. H, 
Harrison an ensign in the army, vice Thompson 
promoted. Of course his mind was decided, and 
he had entered the service before the unfortunate 
battle of General St. Clair was fought, which was 
on the 4th of N ovember, after his appointment. * 

General Wayne was appointed to command 
the army in April, 1792. He spent the princi¬ 
pal part of the next summer at Pittsburgh. The 
following winter—1792-3—he was at Legionville, 
and did not proceed to Cincinnati till late iii the 
summer of 1793. J. BURNET. 

Cincinnati , March 13*7*, 1846. 

Chronological Table. 

March 18th.—James Madison, born, 1751. 
Horne Tooke, died, 1812. 

19th.—The first eclipse of the moon of 
which tfe have any record was observed on this 
day, 720B. C, 

20th.—Sir Isaac Newton, died, 1727. 

21st.—Due D* Enghien, shot, 1804. 

22d.—Goethe, died, 1832. 

25th.—Queen Elizabeth, died, 1603. 


A mistake. 

It was thought a few years since that Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, was the last of the signers 
to the Declaration of Independence. This must 
be a mistake. A late Yicksburgh Intelligencer, 
says—“ The signers to the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence are on board a flatboat at the foot of 
Jackson street. Visit therii—they are worth 
seeing.” _' 


A Hard Witness. 


Ordinarily, a lawyer has the advantage of a 
witness in the “colloquies at court.” Home* 
times, as in the following case, the lawyer ford* 
second best: 


Everybody in Philadelphia and out of Phila? 
delphia, we believe, knows or has heard of Got- 
lieb Scherer, a tall, robust, well-formed German, 
with a small twinkling eye, and a look that tells 
you quite as distinctly as language, that ho 
“ knows a thing or two.” Being called upon the 
stand as a witness on one occasion, he was cate¬ 
chised rather severely by (so the story goes) Mr. 
Dallas, who expected to make out a strong point 
bv eliciting something from the following ques¬ 
tions:— 

“Were you at Harrisburg, Mr. Scherer, in Da? 
cember?” 

“At Harrisburg in December, did you say, Mr, 
Dallas?” 

“ Yes, sir, I said at Harrisburg in December*? 

Putting his head down thoughtfully fora mo¬ 
ment, he replied, “No, sir, I was not.” 

“Were you at Harrisburg in January, Mx. 
Scherer?” 
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**At Harrisburg in January, did you say, Mr. 
Dallas?” 

** Yes, sir, I said at Harrisburg in January. 
Relapsing into a thoughtful mood for a mo¬ 
ment—“ No, sir, I was not at Harrisburg in Jan¬ 
uary.” 

“Well, Mr. Scherer, were you at Harrisburg 
in February?” 

“ Did you say at Harrisburg in February, Mr. 
Dallas?” 

, “ Yes, sir,—answer me if you please—I said 
mt Harrisburg in February.” 

Studying for a moment or two, as before—r 
“ No, sir, I was not at Harrisburg in February.” 

Getting somewhat out of patience with him, 
Mr. D., elevating his tone, demanded-—“At what 
time, then, sir, were you at Harrisburg?” 

“ At Harrisburg? at Harrisburg, Mr. Dallas? 
—I never was at Harrisburg in my life , sir?” 

Of course the Court adjourned instanter. 


The Flatboatmnn of the West.—NO 2. 

BY T. B. THORPE. 

It was spring, and a thousand tints of green de¬ 
veloped themselves in the half-formed foliage and 
bursting buds. The beautiful mallard skimmed 
across the water, ignorant of the danger of the 
white man’s approach; the splendid spoon-bill 
decked the shallow places near the shore, while 
myriads of singing birds filled the air with their 
unwritten songs. In the far reaches down the 
river, there occasionally might be seen a bear 
stepping along the ground as if dainty of its feet, 
and, snuffing the intruder on his wild home, be 
would retreat into the woods. To enliven all 
this, and give the picture the look of humanity, 
there might also be seen, struggling with the 
floating mists, a column of blue smoke, that came 
from a fire built on a projecting point of land, 
around which the current swept rapidly, and car¬ 
ried every thing that floated on the river. The 
eye of the boatman saw the advantage of the sit¬ 
uation which the place rendered to those on shore, 
to annoy and attack, and as wandering Indians, 
in those days, did npt hesitate to rob, there was 
much speculation as to what reception the boat 
Would receive from the builders of the fire. 

The rifles were all loaded, to be prepared for 
the worst, and the loss of Mike Fink lamented, 
as a prospect of a fight presented itself, where he 
could use his terrible rifle. The boat in the mean 
time swept round the point; but instead of an 
enemy, there lay, in profound sleep, Mike Fink, 
with his feet toasting at the fire; his pillow was 
a huge bear, that had baen shot on the day pre¬ 
vious, while at his sides, and scattered in profu¬ 
sion around him, were several deer and wild 
turkeys. Mike had not been idle. After pick¬ 
ing out a place most eligible to notice the passing 
boat, he had spent his time in hunting, and he 
was surrounded by trophies of his prowess. The 
scene that he presented was worthy of the time 
and the man, and would have thrown Landseer 
into a delirium of joy, could he have witnessed 
it. The boat, owing to the swiftness of the cur¬ 
rent, passed Mike’s resting place, although it was 
pulled strongly to the shore. As Mike’s com¬ 
panions came opposite to him, they raised such a 
shout, half exultation of meeting him, and half 
to alarm him with the idea that Joe’s friends were 
Upon him. Mike, at the sound, sprang to his 
feet, rifle in hand, and as he looked around,, he 
raised it to hts eyes, and by the time he discov¬ 
ered the boat, he was ready to fire. “ Down with 


your shobt^lfeKron 1 , you wild critter,” shouted 
one of the boatmen. Mike dropped the piece, and 
gave a loud halloo, that echoed among the soli¬ 
tudes like a piece of artillery < The meeting be-" 
tween Mik& and his fellows Was characteristic. 
They joked, and jibed him with their rough wit, 
and he parried it off with a most creditable inge¬ 
nuity. Mike soon learned the extent of his rifle¬ 
shot—he seemed perfectly indifferent to the fact 
that Proud Joe was not dead. The only senti¬ 
ment he uttered, was regret that he did not fire at 
the vagabond’s head, and if he hadn’t hit it, why, 
he made the first bad shot in twenty years. The 
dead game was carried on board of the boat, the 
adventure was forgotten, and every thing resu¬ 
med the monotony of floating in a flatboat down 
the Ohio'. 

A month or more elapsed, and Mike had pro¬ 
gressed several hundred miles down the Missis¬ 
sippi; his journey had been remarkably free from 
incident; morning, noon, and night, presented the 
same banks, and the same muddy water, and he 
sighed to see some broken land, some high hills, 
and he railed and swore, that he should have been 
such a fool as to have deserted hi& favourite Ohio 
for a river that produced nothing but alligators, 
and was never at best half finished. 

Occasionally, the plentifulness of game put him 
in spirits, but it did not last long; he wanted 
more-lasting excitement, and declared himself as 
perfectly miserable and helpless as a wild-oat 
without teeth or claws. 

In the vicinity of Natchez rises a few abrupt 
hills, which tower above tjie surrounding low¬ 
lands of the Mississippi like mountains; they are 
not high, but from their loneliness and rarity 
they create sensations of pleasure and awe. 

Under the shadow of one of these bluffs, Mike 
and his associates made the customary prepara-' 
tions to pass the night. Mike’s enthusiasm knew 
no bounds at the sight.of land again; he said it 
was as pleasant as “cold water to a fresh 
wound;” and, as his spirits rose, he went oh iha- 
king the regions round about, according to his 
notions, an agreeable residence. 

[ “ The Choctaws live in these diggins,” said 

Mike, “ and a cursed time they must have of it* 
Now if I lived in these parts I’d declare war on 
’em Just to have something to keep me from 
growing dull; without some such business I’d be 
as musty as an old swamp moccasin. I could 
build a cabin on that ar hill yonder that could, 
from its location, with my rine, repulse a whole 
tribe if they came after me. What a beautiful 
time I’d have of it! I never was particular about 
what’s called a fair fight; I just ask half a chance, 
and the odds against me, and if I then don’t keep 
clear of snags and sawyers, let me spring a leak 
and go to the bottom. Itsnatur that the big fish 
should eat the little ones* I’ve seen trout swal¬ 
low perch, and q. cat would come along and swal¬ 
low the trout, and perhaps, on the Mississippi, 
the alligators use up the cat, and so on to the end 
of the row. Well, I will walk tall into varmint 
and Indian; it’s a way I’ve got,and it comes as 
natural as grinning to a hyena. I’m a regular 
tornado, tough as a hickory, and long-winded as 
a nor’-wester. I can strike a bloW like a falllhg 
tree, and every ljck makes a gap in the crowd 
that lets in an acre of sunshine. .Whew, boys!” 
shouted Mike, twirling his rifle like a walking- 
stick around his head, at the ideas suggested In 
his mind. “Whew, boys! if the Choctawdivils 
in them ar .woods tbare would give us a brush, 
just as I feel now, I’d call them gentlemen* I 
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must fight something, or I’ll catch the dry rot— 
tmrnt brandy won’t save me.” Such were some 
of the expressions which Mike gave utterance to, 
xmd in which his companions heartily joined; but 
they never presumed to be quite equal to Mike, 
for his bodily prowess, as well as his rifle, were 
acknowledged to be unsurpassed. These displays 
of animal spirits generally ended in boxing and 
wrestling-matches, in which falls were received, 
and blows were struck without being noticed, 
that would heve destroyed common men. Occa¬ 
sionally angry words and blows were exchanged, 
but, like the summer storm, the cloud that emit¬ 
ted the lightning purified the air; and when the 
commotion ceased, the combatants immediately 
made friends and became more attached to each 
other than before the cause that interrupted the 
good feelings occurred. Such were the conver¬ 
sation and amusements of the evening when the 
boat was moored under the bluffs we have allu¬ 
ded to. As night wore on, one by one of the 
hardy boatmen fell asleep, some in its confined 
Interior, and others protected by a light covering 
in the open air. The moon rose in beautiful ma¬ 
jesty; her silver light, behind the highlands, gave 1 
them a power ana theatrical effect as it ascend¬ 
ed; and as its silver rays grew perpendicular, 
they finally kissed gently the summit of the hills, 
and poured down their full light upon the boat, 
with almost noonday brilliancy. The silence with 
which the beautiful changes of darkness and light 
were produced made it mysterious. It seemed as 
if some creative power was at work, bringing 
form and life out of darkness. In the midst of 
the witchery of this quiet scene, there sounded 
forth the terrible rifle, and the more terrible war- 
Whoop of the Indian. One of the flatboatmen, 
asleep on deck, gave a stifled groan, turned upon 
his face, and with a quivering motion, ceased to 
live. Not so with his companions—they in an 
instant, as men accustomed to danger and sud¬ 
den attacks, sprang ready-armed to their feet; 
but before they could discover their foes, seven 
Sleek and horribly painted savages leaped from 
the hill into the boat. The firing of the rifle was 
useless, and each man singled out a foe and met 
him with a drawn knife. 

The struggle was quick and fearful; and dead¬ 
ly blows were given amid screams and impreca¬ 
tions that rent the air. Yet the voice of Mike 
Fink could be heard in encouraging shouts above 
the clamour. “ Give it to them, boys!” he cried, 
*.* cut their hearts out! choke the dogs! Here’s 
hell a-fire and the river rising!” then clenching 
with the most powerful of the assailants, he roll¬ 
ed with him upon the deck of the boat. Power¬ 
ful as Mike was, the Indian seemed nearly a 
match for him. The two twisted and writhed like 
serpents,— 1 now one seeming to have the advan- 
e, and then the other. 

n all this confusion there might occasionally 
be seen glancing in the moonlight the blade of a 
knife; but at whom the thrusts were made, or 
who wielded it, could not be discovered. 

The general fight lasted less time than we have 
taken to describe it. The white men gained the 
advantage; twd of the Indians lay dead upon the 
boat, and the living, escaping from their antago¬ 
nists leaped ashore, and before the rifle could be 
brought to bear they were out of its reach. While 
Mike was yet struggling with his antagonist, one 
of his companions cut the boat loose from the 
sboito, and, with powerful exertion, managed to 
get its bows so far into the current, that it swung 
round and floated; but before this was accom¬ 


plished, and before anyone interfered with Mike* 
he was on his feet, covered with blood, and blow¬ 
ing like a porpoise: by the time he could get his 
breath, he commenced talking. “Ain’t been s* 
busy in a long time,” said he, turning over his* 
victim with his foot; “that fellowfou’t beautiful; 
if he’s a specimen of the Choctaws that live in 
these parts, they are screamers; the infernal sar- 

pents! the d-d possums!” Talking in this* 

way, he with others, took a general survey of the* 
killed and wounded. Mike himself was a good 
deal cut up with the Indian’s knife; but he called 
his wounds blackberry scratches. One of Mike’e 
associates was severely hurt; the rest escaped 
comparatively harmless. The sacrifice was made 
at the first tire; for beside the dead Indians, there 
lay one of the boat’s crew, cold and dead, his 
body perforated with four different balls. That 
he was the chief object of attack seemed evident, 
yet no one of his associates knew of his having a 
single fight with the Indians. The soul of Mike 
was affected, and, taking the hand of his deceased 
friend between his own, he raised his bloody knife 
towards the bright moon, and swore that he 
would desolate “ the nation” that claimed the In¬ 
dians who made war upon them that night, and 
turned to his stiffened victim, that, dead as it was; 
retained the expression of implacable hatred and 
defiance, he gave a smile of grim satisfaction, 
and then joined in the general conversation, 
which the occurrences of the night would natu¬ 
rally suggest. The master of tho “ broqd horn” 
was a business man, and had often been down 
the Mississippi. This was the first attack he had 
received, or knew to have been made from the 
shores inhabited by the Choctaws, except by the 
white men, and he, among other things, sug¬ 
gested the keeping of the dead Indians until day¬ 
light, that they might have an opportunity to ex¬ 
amine their dress and features, and see with 
certainty who were to blame for the occurrences 
of the night. The dead boatman was removed 
with care to a respectable distance; and the liv¬ 
ing, except the person at the sweep of the hoat, 
were soon buried in profound slumber. 

Not until after the rude breakfast was partaken * 
of, and the funeral rites of the dead boatmen were 
solemnly performed, did Mike and his company- 
ions disturb the corses of the red men. 

When both these things had been leisurely and 
gently got through with, there was a different 
spirit among the men. 

Mike was astir, and went about his business 
with alacrity. He stripped the bloody blanket 
from the Indian he had killed, as if it enveloped 
something disgusting, and required no respect. 
He examined carefully the moccasins on the In¬ 
dian’s feet, pronouncing them at one time Chick* 
asas, at another time, the Shawanese. He stared 
at the livid face, but could not recognise the style 
of paint that covered it. 

That the Indians were not strictly national in 
their adornments, was certain, for they were ex¬ 
amined by practised eyes, that could have told 
the nation of the dead, if such had been the case, 
as readily as a sailor could distingnish a ship by* 
its flag. Mike was evidently puzzled; and as hfr 
was about giving up his task as hopeless, the dead 
body he was examining, from some cause, turned 
on its side. Mike’s eyes distended, as some of 
his companions observed, “ like a choked cat,” 
and became riveted. He drew himself up in a 
half serious, and half comic expression, and point¬ 
ing at the back of the dead Indian’s head, ther* 
was exhibited a dead warrior in his paint, desti- 
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^is scalp-lock, the small stump which was 
yleft, being stiffened with red paint. Those 
,<io could read Indian symbols learned a vol¬ 
ume of deadly resolve in what they saw. The 
body of Proud Joe was stiff and cold before them. 

The last and best shot of Mike Fink cost a 
brave man his life. The corpse so lately inter¬ 
red, was evidently taken in the moonlight by 
Proud Joe and his party, as that of Mike’s, and 
they had risked their lives, one and all, that he 
might with certainty be sacrificed. Nearly a 
thousand miles of swamp had been threaded, 
large and swift running rivers had been crossed, 
hostile tribes passed through by Joe and his 
friends, that they might revenge the fearful in¬ 
sult, of destroying without the life , the sacred 
ecalp-lock. 

A Good One. 

We understand that a petition was presented 
to the House of Representatives, praying the pas¬ 
sage of an act to legalize a lottery for the pur¬ 
pose of completing the Catholic Cathedral, at 
Natchez. Mr. McCaughan opposed the petition, 
saying “ he had no objection to the erection of a 
church to worship our Saviour in, but was oppo¬ 
sed to calling on the devil to build it.”— Vicks* 
burg Intel. 


The Guest. 

The first number of this periodical, which is a 
lemi-monthly quarto, made its appearance last 
Friday. The editor, Mrs . R. S. Nichols , is 
well and favourably known to the literary world 
—-east and west—of our country, and she seems 
sustained by several spirited contributors, some 
of them of great ability. The paper, typogra¬ 
phy, and mechanical arrangement are unexcep¬ 
tionable, and the Gue*t t for the extent and char¬ 
acter of its original matter, is one of the cheapest 
family papers of the day. 

Of a writer like Mrs. Nichols, whose fugitive 
pieces have been so highly appreciated by the 
reading public, it is hardly necessary to speak, 
and it may suffice to say, that if she can keep up 
in this new enterprise an array of correspondents 
and contributors equal to those who have sent in 
their pieces to the first number, a literary sheet 
will be furnished for the west, of a higher order 
of merit than most of the eastern periodicals, 
either weekly or monthly. 

I recommend the 44 Guest ” to all who desire a 
good paper for the family circle* 

Pleasant Hill Academy* 

The semi-annual examination of this institu¬ 
tion commences this day and continues until this 
day week, the 25th inst. This establishment is 
the germ out of which is about to be formed 44 The 
Farmers* College,” a novel enterprize, although 
justified, and indeed, demanded not only by our 
republican institutions, but by the commanding 
influence which the u sons of the soil” as the 
great mass of the voters of our country, are 


destined to exert in the community of which 
they form a part To what extent the educa¬ 
tional privileges of this institution will diffuse 
themselves through our farming community! 
may be judged from the fact that more than five 
hundred youth have already passed through a 
course of study at this Academy. 

I recommend a general attendance of those 
whose avocations permit a visit on the occasion 
from this city. 

A Curiosity. 

The following is a verbatim copy of a quit 
claim Mormon bill of divorce, found on the bank 
of the river oppdsite Nauvoo, a few days since: 

Noo no all men buy thes presence that I Mar* 
garet Wilcox have settled all my afairs and diffi¬ 
culties with Silas Wilcox my former husband and 
hold no more claim on him for any coevnant that 
has been made hear to fore and air willing that 
we both do part in friend ship hoping that the 
blessings of God may rest upon as and wo be pros* 
pered both in time and eternity and Live as brother 
and sister in the church of Jesus Christ of Later- 
day saints. 

the City of Joseph Oct. 9th 1845. 
or so long as we both continue in the faith 
or in the feloship of the church. 

MARGRIT WILCOX, 

J. P. Harmon, Witness, 
her 

Sarah X Harmon, Witness. 

The party interested can have the above by 
44 proving property and paying charges.” 


Dues, any body want Twiaa t 

We copy the following unique advertisement 
from the Detroit Free Press: 

” Twins. —The undersigned, having recently 
lost his wife, and leaving a pair of daughters* 
which he would give to some good family that 
would like to adopt them as their own. The in¬ 
fants can be seen at the house of Mr. H. E. Perry, 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

Isaac DuvFSNDKxra.” 


BelifiM aad Oysters. 

They do such strange things out west that they 
no longer surprise us. The St. Louis Gazette of 
the 5th says: 44 This evening, in the Tobacco 
warehouse, our Baptist brethren make their first 
call—we should rather say, offer y of a fine enter¬ 
tainment—an Oyster Supper—good cheer, musi¬ 
cal airs, Ac.—and all for one dollar. We hope, 
we expect, we know, there will be a rush for the 
Oysters.” 


Kindness. 

44 What! Mr. Brown a brute! why he write* to 
bis wife every packet!” 44 Yes, he writes a par-> 
cel of flummery about the agony of absence, but 
he has never remitted her a shilling. Do you call 
that kindness?” 44 Decidedly, unremitting kind¬ 
ness.” 


Juvenile Precocity. 

“Boy what is your name?” 44 Robert, sir.” 
44 Yes, that is your Christian name, but what is 
your other name'?” 44 Bob, sir.” 
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^MMCndtlllKt 

A survey of the last British Tariff, which I 
have lately made, suggests some curious statis¬ 
tic®, as respects names. 

( Among the articles imported into Great Britain, 

, are,—Acorns, Aristolochia, Asses, Bastropes, 
Glass Bugles, Singing Birds, Clinkers, Bullrush- 
, 6a, Caviare, Chillias, Civet, Culm, Codilla, Coir, 

, Coker, CutcK,' Divi divi, Flocks, Granilla, Inkle, 
Jet, Latten, Lentiles, Medlars, Orchal, Orsidew, 
Safflower, Salop, Stavesacre, Talc, Tarras, Tin- 
cal, Tornsal, Truffles, Valloaia, Weld, Woad, 
l and Zaffre. All these are subject to duty. Most 
1 of these things are as much known to the general 
reader as if their names were in Arabic; and it 
| must be matter of surprise that many of those 
i which are known should be subjects of duty, or 
k even importation. 

1 How far the cheap luxuries of our country are 
t denied to the mass in Gteat Britain, may be in- 
) fered from the duty on mead— 5s. 6 d. per gallon 
I —about an a dollar and forty cents; and cider £10 
10s., or fifty-two dollars per tun. It may be said 
^ these duties are designed as prohibitory, but If 
even so, they indicate the price at home of these 
l articles, since it is never necessary that a prohibi¬ 
tory duty should exceed, or even equal, the value 
of the domestic article. 

^ Sugar Refinery. 

Before twenty years shall have elapsed, a man¬ 
ufacturing interest Will have sprung into exist- 
i cnee in and around Cincinnati, of which we have 
no example in the U. States. In but the growth 
i of our infancy we have already the great amount 
J of $20,000,000 as an annual product of our me- 
t chanical and manufacturing industry. What we 
f shall become when the manufactures of cotton, 
woolen, and iron, which are either not now in 
existence here or which have been in operation 
only upon a Limited scale, shall have reached their 
f utmost capacity of profitable establishment, may 
i be infered from our progress in this line of the 
i last twenty years, at the commencement of 
^ which period our manufacturing products reachr 
■ ed barely three millions of dollars in value. When 
\ capital shall be directed to this point from abroad 
1 to such an extent as to enable ns to manufacture 
the bar and sheet iron of the west, and to make 
cotton sheetings and printed goods for the United 
( States and foreign markets, which will be done 
f here within twenty years, we shall then behold 
\ a concentration of business and population at 
( Cincinnati which will surpass the most sanguine 
expectations of its citizens at this time. 

I am aware of the ridicule which men of petty 
minds and narrow views may cast upon such pre- 
1 dictions, but I entrench myself on the fact that 
1 the most liberal estimate for the future of the pro- 
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gross of Cincinnati, made by myfcelf or shy othdk 
person hitherto, through the medium of the press, 
has always fallen far short of the reality, when 
the period to whieh it refered arrived,and.the 
views I entertain of our ultimate destiny are no# 
being shared by a much larger portion of our in¬ 
habitants than had sustained my former anticipa¬ 
tions of the progress of Cincinnati. 

I shall, therefore, allude now to a branch of 
productive industry which the lapse of a, few 
years will establish here, and to an extent of which 
few persons are now aware. I refer to the refi¬ 
ning of New Orleans sugar. 

It is matter of surprise to me, that in a city 
now approaching a population of one hundred 
thousand souls, no sugar refinery exists, while 
in St. Louis, destitute of our advantages for their 
establishment, there are four or five. A mere 
glance at the subject must satiefy almost every 
one that the demand upon Cincinnati for the ar¬ 
ticles of refined sugar and molasses, must be 
equal to that of St. Louis, at least. 

During the past year the whole region east and 
west of the Lakes has been added to the already 
extensive markets whichour manufactures and the 
forei^h goods business have supplied to Ohio, In¬ 
diana, and parts of Kentucky, Virginia, and {Il¬ 
linois. '* 

The Miami Extension Canal opens at onee 
what our Sandusky Rail-Road will more exten¬ 
sively effeet; since by transporting produce at 
lower rates, a market to Western New Yo*k, 
Northern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Southern 
and Eastern Michigan, for groceries, will be crea¬ 
ted which must shortly close the supplies from 
the Empire City, in that line. 

When our rail-road shall extend to the Lake, 
forty thousand additional hogsheads New Or¬ 
leans sugar, and molasses in proportion, will be 
needed for the region alluded to. The basis of 
this estimate is found in the fact that Louisi¬ 
ana sugar can be put down at the terminus df 
the canal and rail-road, for at least one cent per 
pound less than it can be supplied via New York. 
The figures which establish this are few and'ea- 
tily comprehended. The freight from plantation 
tp Cincinnati is \ cent per pound; from Cincin¬ 
nati to the Lake & cent Contracts for ariy 
amount of freight can be mads at this price noW, 
the toll being but 12{ cents per hundred, or $1.^5 
per thousand. Now the average of freight from 
plantation to New York is all of fifty cents per 
hundred, ot five dollars per hogshead. Freight, 
including tolls, from New York to Buffalo, f 
cent additional; and the insurance requisite tp 
pass it by way of New York, equal to 3-8 cent. 
Here are then 14 cent per pound charges via N. 
York, against | cent via Cincinnati. And the 
market for the article is principally west of Buf- 
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this, which will make a further difference m fa- 
.Tour of the Ohio route of at least 4 cent per lb. 
to take It at far west as the terminus of our canal 
or rail road. All these calculations senre to show 
that sugar, molasses,- &c., can be sent as far as 
Utica, N. Y., before New York City can fairly 
compete with us in prices, and the consumption 
of sugar in the region west of Utica is known to 
exceed fifty thousand hogsheads annually. 

In thsse estimates the expenses of tranship¬ 
ment by both routee are assumed to be equal, 
but it might easily be shown that the charges 
here are always lighter than at New York, where 
the expense in every shape of carrying on busi¬ 
ness is greater than in Cincinnati; 

All that has been thus exhibited of superior 
access with crude sugar to western and northern 
markets, applies with still greater force to refined 
sugar, as an article in which less bulk and weight 
to higher value has an important bearing in 
charges of transportation. 

When we recollect that every item of expense 
In manufacturing is less costly here than at St. 
Louitf, it becomes evident that sugar and molas¬ 
ses, refined from crude sugar, with which we are 
now extensively supplied from that place, will be 
manufactured in this city in the course of a year 

or two. __ 

t Alligator Kill tug. 

In the dark recesses of the loneliest swamps, ; 
in those dismal abodes where decay and produc¬ 
tion seem to run riot; where the serpent crawls 
from his den among the tangled ferns and luxu¬ 
riant grass, and hisses forth its propensities to de¬ 
stroy unmolested; where the toad and lizard 
Spend the live-long day in their melancholy chirp¬ 
ings; where the stagnant pool festers and fer¬ 
ments, and bubbles up its foul miasma; where the 
fungi seems to grow beneath year gaze; where 
Jhe unclean birds retire after their repast, and sit 
find stare with dull eyes in vacancy for hours and 
days together; there originates the alligator; 
there, if happy in his history, he lives and dies. 
The pioneer of the forest invades his home; the 
axe lets in the sunshine upon his hiding places: 
he frequently finds himself, like the Indian, sur¬ 
rounded by the encroachments of civilization, a 
mere intruder in his original domain, and under 
such circumstances only does he become an ob¬ 
ject of rough sport, the incidents of which deserve 
a passing notice. 

The extreme southern portions of the United 
6tates are exceedingly favourable to the growth 
of the alligator> 4a the swamps that stretch over 
a vast extent of country, inaccessible almost to 
man, they increase in numbers and size, live un¬ 
disputed monarchsof their abodes, exhibitingbnt 
4ittiemere intelligence, or exerting but little more 
volition than the decayed trunk of the tree, for 
which they are not unfrequently taken. In these 
swamp regions, however, are frequently found 
high ridges of land, inviting cnltivation. The log 
,e*Mn takes the place of the rank vegetation; the 
evidences of thrift appear; and as the running 
streams display themselves, and are cleared for 
navigation, the old settler, the alligator, becomes 


exposed, and daily falls a victim to the rapacity 
of man. Thus huuted, like creatures of higher 
organization, he grows more intelligent, from the 
dangers of his situation; his taste grows more 
delicate, and he wars in turn upon his only ene¬ 
my; socyi acquires a civilized taste for pork and : 
poultry, and acquires also a very uncivilized one 
for dogs. 

An alligator in the truly savage state is a very 
happy reptile: encased in an armour as impene¬ 
trable as that of Ajax, he moves about unharmed 
by surrounding circumstances. The fangs of the 
rattlesnake grate over his scales as they would 
over a file; the constrictor finds nothing about 
him to crush; the poisonous moccasin bites at him 
in vuin; and the greatest pest of all, the musqui- 
to, that fills the air of his abode with a million 
stings, that burn the flesh like sparks of fire, buz2 
out their fury upon his carcass in vain. To say 
that he eujoys not these advantages, that he 
crawls not forth a proud knight in his armour, 
that he treads not upon the land as a master, and 
moves in the water the same, would be doing in¬ 
justice to his actions, and his habits, and the.phi- i 
losophicai example of independence which besets 
to the trembling victims that are daily sacrificed 
to his wants. 

The character of an alligator’s face is far from 
beipg a flattering, letter of recommendation. It 
suggests a rude shovel; the mouth extends from 
the extreme tip of the nose backwards until it 
passes the ears; indeed, about one-third of the 
whole animal is month, with the exact expression 1 
of a tailor’s shears; and this mouth being orna¬ 
mented with a superabundance of rows of white 
teeth, gives the same hope of getting out of it, 
sound in body and mind, if once in, as does the 
hopper of a bark-mill. Its body is short and 
round not unlike that of a horse; its tail is very 
long and flattened at the end like an oar. It has 
the most dexterous use of this appendage, pro¬ 
pelling along, swiftly, and on land it answers the 
purpose of a weapon of defence. 

The traveler through the lonely swamp at 
nightfall often finds himself surrounded by these 
singular creatures, and if he is unaccustomed to 
their presence and habits, they cause great alarm. 
Scattered about in every direction, yet hidden by 
the darkness, he hears their huge jaws open and 
shut with a force that makes a noise, when num¬ 
bers are congregated, like echoing thunder. 
Again, in the glare of the camp-fire, will some¬ 
times be seen the huge alligator crawling within 
the lighted circle, attracted by the smell of food 
—perchance you have squatted upon a nest of 
eggs, encased with great judgment in the centre 
of some high ground you yourself have chosen to 
pass the night upon. Many there are, who go 
unconcernedly to sleep with such intruders in 
their immediate vicinity; but a rifle-ball, effect¬ 
ively fired, wiil most certainly leave you unmo¬ 
lested, and the dying alligator* no doubt com¬ 
forts ttself that the sun will not neglect its ma¬ 
ternal charge, but raise up its numerous young 
as hideous and destructive as itself. 

The alligator is a luxurious animal, fond of all 
the comforts of life, which are, according to its 
habits, plentifully scattered around it. We have 
watched them, enjoying their evening nap in the 
shades of tangled vines, and in the hollow trunk 
of the cypress, or floating like a log on the top of 
some sluggish pool. We have seen them sport- ' 
ingin the green slime, and catching, like a dainty 
gourmand, the fattest frogs and longest snakes; 
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bat they are in the height of their glory, stretched 
out, upon the sand-bar, in the meridian sun, when 
the summer heats pour down and radiate back 
from the parched sand, as tangibly as they would 
, from red hot iron. In such places will they bask 
and blow off, with a loud noise, the inflated air 
and water, that would .seem to expand within 
them as if confined in an iron pipe, occasionally 
rolling about their swinish eyes with a slowness 
of motion, that, while, it expresses the most per¬ 
fect satisfaction, is in no way calculated to agi¬ 
tate their nerves, or discompose them by too sud¬ 
denly taking the impression of outward objects. 
While thus disposed of, and after the first nap is 
taken, they amuse themselves with opening their 
huge jaws to their widest extent, upon the inside 
of which, instinctively settle, thousands of mus- 
quitoes and other noxious insects that infest the. 
abode of the alligator. When the inside of the 
mouth is thus covered, the reptile brings his jaws 
together with inconceivable velocity, gives a gulp 
or two, and again sets his formidable trap for this 
small game. 

Some years since, a gentleman in the southern 
part of Louisiana, “ opening a plantation , 99 found, 
after most of the forest had been cleared off, that 
in the centre of his laud was a boggy piece of low 
soil, covering nearly twenty acres. This place 
was singularly infested with alligators. Among 
the first victims that fell a prey to their rapacity, 
were a number of hogs and fine poultry; next 
followed most of a pack of fine deer hounds. , It 
may be easily imagined that the last outrage was 
not passed over with indifference. The leisure 
time of every day was devoted to their extermi¬ 
nation, until the cold of winter rendered them 
torpid, and buried them up in the mud. The fol¬ 
lowing summer, as is naturally the case, the 
swamp, from the heat of the sun, contracted in 
its dimensions; a number of artificial ditches 
drained off the water, and left the alligators little 
else to live in than mud, about the consistency of 
good mortar: still the alligators clung, with singu¬ 
lar tenacity, to their native homesteads as if per¬ 
fectly conscious that the coming fall would bring 
them rain. While thus exposed, a general at¬ 
tack was planned, carried into execution, and 
nearly every alligator of any size was destroyed. \ 
It was a fearful and disgusting sight to see them 
rolling about in the thick mud, striking their im¬ 
mense jaws together in the agony of death. 
Dreadful to relate, the stench of these decaying 
bodies in the hot sun produced an unthought-of 
evil. Teams of oxen were used in vain to haul 
them away; the progress of corruption under the 
sun of a tropical climate made the attempt fruit¬ 
less. On the very edge of the swamp, with noth¬ 
ing exposed but the head, lay a huge monster, 
evidently sixteen or eighteen feet long; he had 
been wounded in the melee, and made incapable 
of moving, and the heat had actually baked the 
earth around his body as firmly as if imbeded in 
cement. It was a cruel and singular exhibition, 
to see so much power for destruction so help¬ 
less. We amused ourselves in throwing things 
into his great cavernous mouth, which he would 
grind up between his teeth. Seizing a large oak 
rail, we attempted to run it down his throat, but 
it was impossible; for he held it for a moment as 
firmly as if it had been the bow of a ship, then 
with his jaws crushed and ground it to fine splint¬ 
ers. The odd fellow, however, had his revenge; 
the dead alligators were found more destructive 
than the living ones, and the plantation for a sea- 
ion had to be abandoned. 


In shooting the alligator,the bullet must hit. 
just in front of the fore legs, where the skin is' 
most vulnerable; it seldom penetrates in other' 
parts of the body. Certainty of aim, therefore, 
tells, in alligator shooting, as it does in every 
tning eise connected with sporting. Generally, 
the alligator, when wounded, retreats to some 
obscure place; but if wounded in a bayou, where 
the bauks are steep, and not affording any hi¬ 
ding-places, he makes considerable amusement in 
his convolutions in the water, and in his efforts 
to avoid the pain of his smarting wounds. In 
shooting, the instant you fire, the reptile disap¬ 
pears, and you are for a few moments unable to 
learn the extent of injury you have inflicted. An 
excellent shot, that sent the load with almost un¬ 
erring certuinty through the eye, was made at a 
huge alligator, and, as usual, he disappeared, but 
almost instantly rose again, spouting water from 
his nose, not unlike a whale. A second ball, shot 
in his tail, sent him down again, but he instantly 
rese and spouted: this singular conduct prompted 
a bit of provocation, in the way of a plentiful 
sprinkling of bits of wood, rattled against his 
hide. The alligator lashed himself into a fury; 
the blood started from his mouth; he beat the 
water with his tail until he covered himself with 
spray, bat never sunk without' instantly rising 
again. In the course of the day he died and 
floated ashore; and on examination, it was found' 
that the little valve nature has provided the rep¬ 
tile with, to close over its nostras when under 
water, had been cut off by the first shot, and thus 
compelled him to stay on the top of the water tQ 
keep from being drowned. We have heard of 
many since who have tried thus to wound them,, 
and although they have been hit in the nose, yfet 
they have been so crippled as I a sink and die. 

The alligator is particularly destructive on pigs 
and dogs, when they inhabit pEaccs near planta¬ 
tions; and if you wish to shoot ihem, you can 
| never fail to draw them on the surface of the 
water, if you will make a dog yell, or pig squeal; 
and that too, in places where you may have been 
fishing all day, without suspecting their presence, 
Herodotus mentions the catching of crocodiles in 
the Nile, by baiting a hook with flesh, and then 
attracting the reptile towards it by making a hog 
squeal. The ancient Egyptain manner of killing 
the crocodile is different from that of the present 
day, as powder and ball have changed the man¬ 
ner of destruction; but the fondness for pigs in 
the crocodile and alligator, after more than two 
thousand years, remains the same. 


Manufactures of Cincinnati. 

The productive industry of Cincinnati is em¬ 
ployed in manufacturing articles requiring man¬ 
ual labour, more than those made by machinery. 
In this respect it differs greatly from Pittsburgh. 
The manufactures in wood, hron and other met¬ 
als, leather, cotton, wool, linen and hemp, etc., 
of Cincinnati, amounted in the year 1841, to 
nearly $17,500,000, and employed 10,640 hands. 
Of these manufactures there were five steamboat 
yards producing $592,500 per annum, and em¬ 
ploying 306 hands; thirteen foundries and en¬ 
gine shops, employing 563 hands, and producing 
$668,657; four machinists employing 42 hands, 
and producing $77,000; two roiling mills employ¬ 
ing 148 hands, and producing $394,000; five, 
sheet iron works employing 33 hands, and pro¬ 
ducing $58,000; eight brass foundries employing 
62 hands, and producing $81,000; thirty-two 
copper, brass, sheet iron, and tin plate shops sju- 
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ploying 208 hands, and producing $311,300; in 
t$e manufactures of leather, making boots, shoes, 
saddlery, and the materia) itself, there were 988 
hands employed, producing $1,768,000; the man¬ 
ufactures of cotton, wool, linen and hemp—con¬ 
sisting of awning and sail making, coach lace, 
fringe and military equipments, cotton-yarn fac¬ 
tories, oil cloth factories, cordage and rope fac¬ 
tories, etc.—employed 352 hands, and produced 
$411,190. 

Besides these, there are manufactories of white 
load, oil for machinery etc., paper, flour, clothing, 
(the clothing stores alone employ 813 hands, and 
produce $1,223,800 per annum,) hats, soap, can¬ 
dies, powder, etc., etc. 

- From the above statement we are struck with 
the great extent to which the productive industry 
of Cincinnati has arrived. Many other articles 
might have been added to it, but we have only | 
selected those which are most required for mili¬ 
tary and naval forces. 

The manufactures of Cincinnati are noted 
throughout the west for their superiority of 
workmanship, and their excellence of material; 
hence they command better prices than those 
from the east. This city is also famed for its 
steamboatbuilding; some of the finest and largest 
boats on the western waters have been construct¬ 
ed there. Ip 1840 there were thirty-three steam¬ 
boats of 5631 tons built, at a cost of $592,000. 


Albert and Victoria. 

The present Royal Family of England consists 
of six persons; Alexandria Victoria, twenty-six 
years of age; and Albert Francis Augustus 
Charles Emanuel—we delight, like the good Vi¬ 
car of Wakefield, in giving the full name—her 
royal husband, who is three months younger than 
the lady; his wife and Queen. The eldest Child, 
will be five years old in November, and rejoices 
in the mellifluous appellative of Victoria Adelaide 
Mary Louisa. The next child is a boy, and will 
be four years old the 9th of November. He will 
be the king hereafter, if he outlives his mother, 
and the Kingdom endures; the boy taking prece¬ 
dence of the sister, although younger. His name 
is Albert Edward, and his style the Prince of 
Wales. The second Princess Royal—two years 
old—is Alice Maud Mary. The Royal Prince 
born the 6th of August last, is named Alfred 
Ernst Albert. 


Advantage of Advertising. 

A lady in Providence, R. I., having ordered an 
advertisement of “money lost,” in one of the 
papers, returned home and found it in the drawer 
ofber work-table. 


To Readers. 

There is an admirable publication of T. B 
Thorpe, called " The Mysteries of the Back - 
woods," which affords a more accurate idea of the 
manners, habits and sports of the west than any 
thing else I recollect seeing. The chapter on 
Alligator killing in the southwest is a specimen 
of the sort, and I shall publish one or two more 
on other subjects. The book is for sale at Rob- 
inton £ Jones', on Main street 
The March number of “ The Commercial Re- 
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view of the South and West,” published at New 
Orleans by J. D. B. DeBow, is to hand. The ar¬ 
ticle in to-day’s Advertiser—“ Manufactures in 
Cincinnati”—is from this publication, and af¬ 
fords a striking picture—far short of the reality 
however—of our business and industry. 


Chronological Table. 

March 27th.—Embargo, 1794. Peace of Ami¬ 
ens, 1802. 

28th.—Gen. Abercrombie, died, 1801. 
Raphael, born, 1483. 

29th.—The planet Vesta, discovered by 
Dr. Olbers of Bremen, 1807. Swedenborg, died, 
1772. Siege of Acre, 1799. 

30th.—Dr. Hunter, died, 1783. The 
Allied,Sovereigns entered Paris, 1814. 

31st.—Beethoven, died, 1827. 


Western Literature. 

It is not often that western talentis recognised 
in our Atlantic Cities, and western literature 
finds a market there. Geo. W. Cutter, of our 
neighbouring city of Covington, however, has 
found a publisher in New York for his poems, in 
one of the first houses there, and the handsome 
compensation of. one thousand dollars as the price 
of the copy right. The volume is in course of 
preparation for the press, and will make its ap¬ 
pearance in the course of a few months. 

Vicissitudes. 

The following is a picture of human life. Mr. 
William A. Welles, a journeyman printer, at a 
late typographical celebration in Rochester, New 
York, gave a synopsis of his ups and downs 
through life, to this effect: 

He commenced active life in the office of Al¬ 
derman Seymour, of New York. His associates 
were Commissary Gen. Chandler, Mr. Mayor 
Harper, and Gen. Geo. P. Morris. Here he 
pulled the first sheet of the New York American; 
set the early numbers of Salamagundi and the 
Sketch Book of Washington Irving. He went 
thence to Boston, where he set from manuscript, 
Gibbs' Hebrew Lexicon , which included nineteen 
different languages, living and dead. Tired of 
such employment, and obtaining a midshipman’s 
warrant, he then went to sea on board the Brandy¬ 
wine, Com . Morris, in which Gen. Lafayette re¬ 
turned to France, from his visit to America, in 
1825. After leaving Lafayette at home, on board 
the Brandywine, he makes,the circumnavigation 
of the Globe, almost. 

As a printer he had worked in almost every 
city in the United States; besides building a saw 
mill, and mill dam across Bear Lake, Western 
Michigan. He has acted in every capacity in a 
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printing office, from devil to editor and publisher 
of a city daily press. 

Among other vicissitudes, he was incarcerated 
at Buenos Ayres , in the same dungeon of the 
Carcal with Don Manuel Rosas , now President 
of the Argentine Republic, although for different 
offences. Rosas was confined for treason—in all 
ages a gentlemanly crime—at least in despotic 
government^ Welles for slipping a dirk be¬ 
tween the ribs of a Gaucho , who attempted his life. 

How much of human life is made up of such 
vicissitudes; and what varied adventure is within 
the recollection of hundreds of our citizens here. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To Charles Cist, — Sir: 

Your correspondent D, has corrected your 
error in relation to the derivation of the name of 
Bucyrus, which is, as he states, a corrupt orthog¬ 
raphy of the fabled Egyptian King, Busirus, who 
sacrificed all foreigners to Jupiter, whence it 
means the tomb of Osiris . But my object is to 
correct D. in relation to the village of Mansfield, 
which was not so named in honour of the Chief 
Justice of that name, at whom Junius hurled his 
violent attacks, but in memory of Col. J. Mans¬ 
field, a citizen of our state, then Surveyor Gen¬ 
eral and a distinguished mathematician. 

Whilst I have my pen in hand allow me to 
copy the following, which may throw some light 
on the subject of your controversy with Phil. 

“ Esquire (from the French Escu t Latin Scu- 
twn, in Greek Skutos ,) signifies a hide, of which 
shields were anciently made, for in tbe times of 
of the Saxons, the shields were covered with 
leather; so that an Esquire was he who attended 
a knight in war, and carried his shield, whence 
he was called Escuier in French, and Scutifer or 
Armiger in Latin. Those which the French 
call Esquires, were a military kind of vassals, 
havihgjus seutiy viz: liberty to bear a shield, and 
in it the ensigns of their family, in token of their 
dignity.” 

In conclusion, you will not wish to make the 
acquaintance of XANTIPPE. 


What becomes of sur Coffee Bags ? 

A few days since, during that delightful blend¬ 
ing of cold air and bright sunshine which charac¬ 
terized the atmosphere of week before last, and 
which forms weather which no other country 
than America can boast of, in walking up Fourth 
street to my office, it was my fortune to overtake 
a couple of charming girls, whom I knew but a 
few years since as Sabbath scholars. In the in¬ 
terval they had ripened into womanhood, and are 
now amdng the most graceful of that large class 
of beings which toil not nor spin, and yet are not 


surpassed in attractiveness by the fairest and 
finest of the lilies and roses of our gardens. Af¬ 
ter the usual salutations and inquiries had been 
exchanged, in walking a few paces, I happened 
to cast my eyes on one of the young ladies* 
skirts, and discovered what I supposed a stray 
dark coloured thread, and stretched out a friend¬ 
ly hand to remove it. Mistaking its character, as 
well as its degree of resistance, I failed to effect 
my design, and making a second effort, I discov¬ 
ered it to be a thread of Manilla sea grass* 

“ What is this, my dear?” I exclaimed. Tho 
young lady blushed scarlet and made no reply; 
and regreting the embarrassment I had created, 

I turned off as soon as the next corner was near 
enough to furnish an excuse to leave my com¬ 
pany. 

Eureka! I exclaimed, as I extended my soli¬ 
tary walk; the secret is discovered—the problem 
what becomes of the coffee bags, is solved at 
length. No wonder Mr. C. A. Schumann — 
doubtless as commission merchant tg the fash¬ 
ionable dress makers—was compelled to adver¬ 
tise for three hundred Havana coffee bags. What 
a pity that the coffee of Rio Janeiro has superce¬ 
ded so extensively that of Havana in the Ameri¬ 
can markets. 

A l«ng Street* 

Front street is not only the longest continu¬ 
ous street in Cincinnati, but with the exception 
of one or two streets in London , the longest in 
the werld. It extends from the three mile post 
on the Little Miami Rail-Road , through Fulton 
and Cincinnati as far west as Storrs township, 
an extent of seven miles. In all this range there 
are not ten dwellings which are three feet distant 
from the adjacent ones, and two-thirds of the 
entire route is as densely built as is desirable for 
business purposes and dwelling house con¬ 
venience. 

The Battle *f the 8th Janniirr.-N*. 1* 

By a Hunter of Kentucky. 

It is the confidence we place in a narrative if* 
which the narrator is relating facts within hie 
own knowledge, and the conviction of reality 
thus inspired, which gives autobiography—the 
charm it possesses over history compiled from 
other sources. The following, which I condense 
from a late Louisville Democrat , will commend 
itself to the perusal of my readers. 

It was in the fall of 1014, that word came, that 
the British had landed in Louisiana, or were about 
to land; and pretty soon, there was a draft of 
Kentucky militia, to go down and help old Jack- 
son dress their jackets. I drew clear, but some¬ 
how or other I wasn’t much rejoiced ,wben the 
blank ticket came out, for I felt a sort of hank¬ 
ering to go. I had a notion that Old Hickory 
would shew us something worth seeing, and be- 
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sides, I felt as if I wanted to help our brave fel¬ 
lows thrash the British ragmuffins, for coming 
©n our soil here they had no business. Well, it 
wasn’t long, before I met one of my neighbours, 
"who had been drafted and didn’t want to go. He 
was a wealthy man, and had so much business at 
home, he said, he did not see how in the world he 
could get off. He offered forty dollars for a sub¬ 
stitute, and asked me if I knew where he could 
get one. “ Well,” said I, “ that’s easily done. I 
have got all my crops well housed and the old 
woman and children are pretty well fixed to live 
through the winter, so if you’ll give me the forty 
dollars, and let me have credit for the tour of ser¬ 
vice, I’ll go myself!” He agreed to that, and we 
aoon clinched the bargain. When I told my wife 
what I had done, she did look a little blank, but 
she was good game and didn’t make any fuss. 
She soon rigged me out with a yellowish green 
hunting shirt of homemade jean, a couple of pairs 
of trowsers of the same, with a blanket and some 
other nick-nacks for camp use. Then I bought a 
stout wool hat with a low crown and broad brim, 
and shouldering my rifle I set off from Nelson 
county to join the army at Louisville. 

We rendesvoused at Shippingsport on the 10th 
of November, and next day marched to Louis¬ 
ville and draw provisions. I belonged to Captain 
John Farmer’s Company, 15th Regiment, Ken¬ 
tucky militia, commanded by Colonel Slaughter. 
The day after we had drawn provisions we went 
into an election for company officers, all except 
Captain and Orderly Sergeant. When we had 
mustered for that purpose Captain Farmer told 
us, that it was his right to choose our officers, but 
he didn’t want tado so; he wanted us to choose 
for ourselves, so that we should be better satisfi¬ 
ed. Every man in the company, he said, must 
be a candidate, and whoever had the most votes 
should be elected. Then we began to look round 
to see who should be our lieutenant, and several 
were spoken of, but finally we pitched upon Wil¬ 
loughby Ashby. He was a perfect stranger, and 
was neither a drafted man nor a substitute. He 
had joined the company at Louisville, purely of 
his own free will, and when we were about to 
choose a lieutenant he stepped out in front of the 
line, and spoke up in this way:—■« Boys,” said 
he, “ I served in Canada, and was taken prisoner 
at the river Raisin, where I was a good deal tnis- 
listed by the British. Now I am going down 
with you to get satisfaction out of them for it, 
and if you choose to elect me an officer, I’ll do 
my best to do what’s right. I’m willing to go 
as a private or as an officer, or any how you 
pJease~-sot we give the British a, good drubbing 
it’s all one to me.” This kind of talk took our 
fhney, and as he was a good looking fellow and 
teemed the right kind of stuff, we thought we 
cooldn’t do better—*so we all stepped out to him 
and elected him unanimously. Then we elected 
John Figg, a fine young man, from Nelson coun¬ 
ty, Ensign; and after that we appointed our Ser¬ 
geants and Corporals. 

We remained at Shippingsport some fifteen or 
twenty days, while preparations were making for 
stores and boats to convey us down the river. 
About the 30th of November, the 13th and 15th 
regiments embarked in about twenty flaboats— 
each company occupying one. Our men were 
all dressed according to their fancy.i Some had 
hunting shirts, some long tailed coats, and some 
roundabouts. The only thing that made them 
look like being in uniform, was the materials out 


of which their clothes were made, which were 
either homemade jeans, or tanned buckskin* 
The only regular uniform coat in our company, 
was Lieutenant Ashby’s. He had one of blue 
cloth, turned up with red; and I am not sure but 
his having an officer’s coat was one reason why 
we elected hiiri. He had also epaulettes, but he 
wore a common bat, trowsers, and jacket. Our 
captain was dressed in common clothes like the 
rest of us, and, indeed, the lieutenant only ap¬ 
peared in his fine coat on parade days and very 
i mportant occasions. If we didn’t look much like 
regular soldiers, however, we were all full of 
spirits and devilment. Most of us had a tolera¬ 
ble good idea of the use of the Vifle, and we felt 
a reasonable confidence that if we drew sight on 
a red-jacket within anything like shooting dis¬ 
tance, we should be pretty certain to make a hole 
in it. 

When we got down to the mouths of the Cum¬ 
berland and Tennessee, we fell in with the 14th 
regiment, parts of which had come down both 
those rivers. We lay at Cumberland Island three 
days, collecting the different detachments, and 
then proceeded on down the river, the three regi¬ 
ments in company. 

At New Orleans, as soon as we were disem¬ 
barked, we were formed into a line, a little below 
the city. The main part of the army was then 
about seven miles below, at the breastworks, 
where the battle afterwards took place. Our line 
had scarcely been formed before a drum came 
round, beating for volunteers to go down to the 
lines, and assist the Tennesseeaus, who had been 
on fatigue duty for several days. I stepped out 
after the drum, and in a few minutes, about four 
or five hundred of us were on the march. We 
got down to the breast works a little after dark, 
and there we laid underarms till morning. Some 
were laying or sitting on the ground, but tho 
greater part of us stood up all night, ready for 
an attack. None took place, and the next morn¬ 
ing we were marched back to join our companies. 
It was about one o’clock in the day when we ar¬ 
rived, and immediately there Was another call for 
volunteers to go down and spend the next night. 
A good many of us were so wiry-edged and so 
keen to see and know every thing that was going 
on, that though we had no time to get any thing 
to eat, we volunteered again; and thus we had no 
sooner marched up to the city than we had the 
pleasure of marching back to the lines. This 
night passed as did the one before. There was 
no alarm and nothing took place worthy of note. 
Next morning we were marched up to the city 
as before, but when we arrived we found our regi¬ 
ment paraded, and that orders had been given lor 
the whole army to proceed down to the breast* 
works. A third expedition, on such short notice, 
was one more than we had bargained for in our 
own minds, but there was no help for it. We 
had but just time to tumble into the ranks, before 
the word was given to march. 

We got down a little before sundown on the 
evening of the 7th, and formed about a couple of 
hundred yards from the breastwork. Directly af¬ 
ter our line had been formed, there were three 
rockets discharged from the British camp. The 
first struck the ground just behind the breast¬ 
work; the second passed high above our heads, 
but the third came waving over ffie breastwork, 
and passed right through our line. Our company 
parted to the right and left to let it pass. It went 
through between William Grubb and Geo. t*hU- 
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lips, so close that the spares dew upon both of 
them. It 6truck the ground a few rods behind 
as, near a grey horse that was feeding on the com¬ 
mons. The horse was terribly frightened. He 
snorted, junaped and made off as fast as his legs 
could carry him. 

After these rockets had been discharged we 
werO hastily marched up to the breastwork, where 
We remained until after dark, but nothing farther 
occurring, we were marched back to our former 
position and dismissed; with orders for every man 
to keep up his arms and to be ready at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice. By this time some of us were so 
hungry that we felt rather savage. We had had 
nothing to eat since the morning we landed at 
New Orleans. Each time in marching from the 
lines up to the city, we had came back without 
having time to procure or cook our rations; the 
first time our own eagerness to be on the second 
volunteering party, had prevented us from get¬ 
ting our allowance; and the second time we had 
no chance, as we found the whole army paraded 
and ready to march. As good luck would have 
it, one of our mess had a little flour, which he 
made into dough with some water, and another 
having hunted up an old skillet, we baked it over 
a few coals. I had for my share a piece about 
half as big as the palm of my hand. We passed 
the night sitting, standing, or lying, as we could 
find opportunity, but with our rifles ready for 
use at a moment’s warning. Most of the men 
were sulky with fatigue and hunger, and there 
was not much conversation. It was a very dark 
night, there being no moon until twelve o’clock, 
and a considerable fog rendered it still more 
gloomy. 

Just at dawn of day—it was a foggy, hazy 
morning—we heard the firing of our picket guard. 
For an instant or two, there was a confused noise 
all along the front of our line, as if a high wind 
was rushing over a field of ripe corn. Then there 
were a few dropping shots, and directly volleys 
of musketry, as our guard retreated. Our troops 
instantly ran up to the breastwork, and we heard 
the British troops coming on, like a confused 
mass and'yelling like devils. 

Our regiment—the 15th—was about the cen¬ 
tre of the line. The 14th regiment was on our 
left, between us and the swamp, and the regulars 
were on our right towards the river. The Ten¬ 
nesseeans were scattered about amongst us, I 
don’t exactly know how. At any rate, a good 
many of them got mixed up with us before the 
battle was over. Our company was exactly un¬ 
der the leaning oak, which stood about half way 
between the river and the swamp. We were 
formed into sections five deep, with orders for 
the sections to advance and fire alternately. The 
section I was in, was composed of Henry Spill- 
main, John Anderson, Barnet Bridwell, and I 
think, Matthew Kane and James Glass. The 
other individuals around me, as near as I can re¬ 
collect, were Lieut. Ashby, Ensign Weller, Or¬ 
derly Sergeant Isaac Chambers, Isaac Wilcox, 
Alex. Robinson, Thomas Anderson, and Abram 
Springston. These were my acquaintances whom 
I remember seeing about me at the commence¬ 
ment of the battle. It was so dark, however, that 
one could see but little. 

Captain Farmer was that morning commander 
of the picket guard, and, of course, did not join 
ns until after the battle had commenced. Du¬ 
ring the night, one of our regular soldiers had 
deserted to the enemy, and had given them the 


countersign and watchword. While on gaard r 
Captain Farmer, being dressed in dark clothes, 
had let the guard fire, and passing through his 
own line of sentinels, approached so near that of 
the Btitish that he could hear them talking. He 
heard fhem speak of the deserter, and the advan¬ 
tage they would have from knowing our pass¬ 
words. It didn’t turn out any advantage, though, 
for as soon as Capt. Farmer returned they .were 
changed. 


The Dress of Authors. 

Anthony Magliabechi, who passed his time 
among his books, had an old cloak, which served 
him for a gown in the day, and for bed-clothes at 
night; he had one straw chair for his table, and 
another for his bed, on which he generally re¬ 
mained fixed, in the midst of a heap of volumes 
and papers, until he was overpowered with sleep. 
Emerson, the mathematician, made one hat last 
him the greater part of his lifetime, the rim 
generally lessening bit by bit, till little remained 
except the crown. Another “ shocking bad hat,” 
which belonged to a celebrated geologist of the 
present day, is honoured with a place among the 
curious relics of costumes in the Ashmolean Mu¬ 
seum at Oxford, to which valuable collection 
it was presented by some waggish university 
youths. In the “ History of Holy Ghost Chapel, 
Basingstoke” (I8i9), it is stated that the Rev. 
Samuel Loggon, a great student of antiquities, 
“ used to wear two old shirts at once, saying that 
they were warmer than new ones.” Dr. Paris, 
in his “Life of Sir Humphrey Davy,” tells us 
that this great philosopher was, in the busiest pe¬ 
riod of his career, so sparing of time, that he 
would not afford a moment to divesting himself 
of his dirty linen, but would slip clean linen over 
it. This practice he would continue, until as 
many as even six shirts were on his back at a 
time. When at length he had found leisure to 
extricate himself from all except the one that 
was clean, his bulk was so visibly and suddenly 
reduced, that his friends, not knowing the cause, 
would remark that he was getting thinner with 
alarming rapidity. But their fears of his being 
in a consumption Would shortly be removed, 
when shirt over shirt began to accumulate again. 
He was then like a plump caterpillar, existing 
under several skins. In later days, Davy became 
more attentive to the toilet; in fact the thinking 
and busy philosopher merged into a frivolous fop, 
cultivating curls, and wearing piebald waistcoats 
of patchwork pattern. Shenstone was somewhat 
of aii exquisite. He loved showy colours in 
dress, delighted in trinkets and perfumes, design¬ 
ed patterns for snuff-boxes, played music, sung, 
and painted flowers. He had, however, great 
antipathy to card playing and dancing; yet he 
says that ecstatic, rough, unsophisticated dancing, 
is one of the most natural expressions of delight, 
for it coincides with jumping for joy; but when 
it is done according to rule, it is, in his opinion, 
merely cum ratione insauirc. Benjamin Stilling- 
fleet generally wore a full dress suit of cloth of 
the same uniform colour, with blue worsted 
stockings. In this dress he used frequently to- 
attend Mrs. Montague’s literary evening parties, 
and as his conversation was very interesting, the 
ladies used to say,—“We can do nothing with¬ 
out the blue stockings;” hence arose the appella¬ 
tion of bas bleu , or ” blue stockings” to literary 
ladies. Mezerai, the French historian, was so 
extremely susceptible of cold, that immediately' 
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on the setting in of winter, Be provided himself 
with twelve pairs of stockings, all of which he 
sometimes wore at once. In the morning he al¬ 
ways consulted his barometer, and, according to 
the greater or less degree of cold put on so many 
more or fewer pairs of stockings. In reference 
to the general seediness of literary costume, a re¬ 
cent writer has justly remarked, that to laugh— 
as has been the^ustom since the days of Jiivenal 
—at tho loutish manners, threadbare cloak, and 
clouted shoe of the mere man of letters, is a stale 
and heartless joke, for the poorest, threadbare, 
ungainly scholar (if he be indeed a scholar) is a 
gentleman in his feelings. 

.Building for 1846* 

Early as is the season for building operations, 
preparations for that purpose are to be seen on 
every side. Not less than one hundred and fifty 
cellars are in various stages of progress already, 
and the prospect is that the erections of 1846 will 
be as numerous as those of dhe past year, while 
the private buildings will doubtless exceed their 
predecessors in elegance, covenience, and value. 

As regards public edifices, a new Disciples’ 
Church, fifty by seventy-four feet, for the con¬ 
gregation lately worshiping op Sycamore street, 
is now building at the southwest corner of Wal¬ 
nut and Eighth streets, the basement of which 
will be laid off for business purposes. A new' 
Jewish Synagogue —Kal a Kodesh Beni Jeshurun 
—fifty-five by seventy-five feet, will also be put 
up this year, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Walters, Architect. The Synagogue will be 
erected on Lodge, between Fifth and Sixth 
streets. 

Sound the load timbrel o’er valley and sea, 

The cord is now broken that hound thee to me: 

As the Hoosier belle apostrophized her corset, 
■on learning that the article had gone out of 
fashion. 


Eastern mail arrives^ the can oysters are left be* 
hind; and to the extent in which the oysters are 
received, the Eastern letters and papers are mis¬ 
sing. This is a very singular and curiops coin¬ 
cidence. 

It follows, therefore, that the annunciation of 
mail failures, which are so frequently made by 
our editors, is equivalent to an advertisement by 
our friends, Selves and Ringgold , “ that they have 
this day received a fresh lot of oysters” with which 
they are ready to supply custodiers. 

Tke Great Lakes. 

The Boston Journal observes that but few per¬ 
sons are really aware of the magnitude of the 
great Lakes of the West. They are truly inland 
seas, and navigation there is as dangerous, and 
subjected to ail the vicissitudes which are con¬ 
nected with the navigation of the Baltic, the 
Black Sea, or the Mediterranean. The follow¬ 
ing is an authentic tabular statement of the ex¬ 
tent of those fresh water seas, embraced in a re¬ 
port of the State Geologist of Michigan: 


Lakes. Mean length. Mean breadth. Area sq. miles. 

Superior, 400 


80 

32,000 

Michigan, 320 


70 

22,000 

Huron, 240 


80 

20,000 

Green Bay, 100 


20 

2,000 

Erie,, 240 


40 

7,400 

Ontario, 180 


35 

6,300 

St. Clair, 20 


*4 

360 




90,060 

The same tabular statement 

exhibits also the 

depth and the elevation of each 

above tide-water: 

Lakes. 

Mean depth. 

Elevation. 

Superior, 

900 feet. 

696 feet. 

Michigan, 

1000 


578 

Huron, 

1000 


578 

St. Clair, 

20 


570 

Erie, 

84 


565 

Ontario, 

500 


232 


Error of the Press. 

An exchange mentions the appointment, by 
mnd with the consent of the Senate, of Mr. John 
£mith, as “ Master of Chicanery.” In the opin¬ 
ion of the uninitiated, the printer was not far 
wrong, as the difference between chicanery and 
<chancery is not very great. 

Oysters and the Mails. 

In my last week’s article—“ Our Markets’V- 
I adverted to the abundant supply of oysters to 
this market One circumstance was, however, 
omitted, of some statistical importance, of not 
less consequence to the gastronome as an index 
to the state of Supplies in this article, in respect to 
freshness and quality, than is the thermometer to 
the brewer, or any other manufacturer, as a cri¬ 
terion of atmospheric temperature. It is this, that 
in the exact degree of punctuality with which the 


It is computed that the Lakes contain above 
fourteen thousand miles of fresh water; a quan¬ 
tity more than half of all the fresh footer on earth . 
The extent of country drained by the lakes, from 
Niagara to the northwestern angle of Superior, 
including also that of the lakes themselves, is eo- 
timated at 335,515 square miles. 

A paper in the west abuses a professional gen¬ 
tleman as a “ briefless lawyer. The Louisville 
Journal takes his cotemporary to task and ad¬ 
monishes him never to abuse a man without a 
cause. 


“Out for Five Minutes.” 

A lawyer who was in the habit of leaving such 
a mem . as the above, on his office door, when 
ever business or pleasure called him out, was re¬ 
buked by an addenda to his card, in the follow¬ 
ing words—“ for one minute in.” 

He never hung out that shingle again. 
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UgMatitt Statistic*. 

I have compiled in tabular form the component 
ingredients of such of our State Legislatures as 
my statistical information on the subject provided 
me with the necessary data. These are those of 
Mississippi, Ohio, Kentucky, and Maryland. 


Occupation** 

Md. 

Ky. 

Ohio* 

Miss . 

Farmers, 

50 

75 

62 

89 

Lawyers, 

17 

40 

22 

26 

Physicians, 

4 

5 

5 

11 

Mechanics, 

5 

6 

11 

3 

Teachers, 

1 


2 


Merchants, 

4 

9 

6 

1 

Innkeepers, 

1 

2 

1 


Age *—Y oungest, 


20 

29 

23 

Oldest, 


68 

76 

63 

Married, 



101 


Single, 



7 


Birthplace* 

Ky. 


Ohio* 

Mi**. 

Ohio, 

8 


28 


Pennsylvania, 

6 


24 

1 

New York, 



14 

4 

Virginia, 

34 


8 

21 

Kentucky, 

81 


5 

10 

Maryland, 



5 

5 

Connecticut, 

1 

\ 

8 


Illinois, 




1 

Maine, 



2 

1 

New Hampshire, 

2 


2 

2 

New Jersey, 



2 

1 

Alabama, 




3 

District Columbia, 1 


1 


North Carolina, 

3 



18 

South Carolina, 

1 



30 

Tennessee, 

6 



14 

Vermont, 

1 



1 

Georgia, 




11 

Mississippi, 




10 

Native Americans, 

126 


104 

129 


Ireland, 2 

Wales, ] 


Germany, 1 

France, 1 

It were desirable that fuller statistics on this 
interesting topic should be furnished by the sev¬ 
eral State Legislatures. It Would serve to shed 
Hght upon the formation of our national charac¬ 
ter. Imperfect as these are they supply many 
valuable inductions, to the cause of knowledge. 

Farmers and planters constitute the largest 
portion in the legislatures, as they do of the peo¬ 
ple. All classes have probably a fair representa¬ 
tion—lawyers excepted. These always exist in 
the legislatures, both state and national, in a pro¬ 
portion which forms a great and crying evil. It 
will be found, I apprehend, that they are the 
great cause why so much time is wasted in mere 

45 


talkifeg, to the greet disadvantage of getting 
through business. I say not this Out of diare* 1 
spect to the profession, in whose ranks are to bo * 
found a full share of business tact and talent. 
But as the very nature of that profession cannot 
permit its members to become legislators but at 
the absolute sacrifice of their business, the effect. 
of sending lawyers to the seat of government is, 
as a general rule, to take them from men of fourth 
and fifth rate calibre. It appears to me, too, that 
the teudency itself of the lawyer’s employment, to 
try what can be said on both sides, begets an un¬ 
due distrust of ones own judgment, and a desire 
to protract coming to ,a decision, which is the 
common failing in deliberative bodies. 

Not the least striking feature in these statistics 
is, that the proportion of natives of other coun¬ 
tries does not form much more than one out of 
one hundred members. I had no idea that the 
proportion was so small. 

Valie of Property. 

Our public sales are the true average of the 
value of real estate. On Thursday last, Wright 
& Graff sold at auction, a lot on the southwest 
corner of Walnut and Third streets, and the ad¬ 
jacent lots on both Walnut and Third streets. 
The corner twenty-five feet by seventy-five feet, 
brought $2,200, or $328 per front foot. The ad¬ 
jacent one on Walnut, same front and depth, was 
sold for $5,150, or $23 per front foot; and the 
Third street front, twenty-five feet by but fifty 
feet deep, was disposed of at $2.250> being $90 
per foot front These prices indicate a steady 
advance in the value of property; and although 
there are brick buildings on the premises, every 
one knows that these lots would have brought as 
much if they had been destitute of improvement; 
in fact the business wants of Cincinnati will com¬ 
pel the erection of buildings adapted for stores 
and offices, at not only this corner, but at the op¬ 
posite one. 

These prices seem high, bnt I am warranted in 
pronouncing the purchase safe and prudent. I 
can state on the best authority, that the Masonic 
Lodge, inf whom is vested the title to the proper¬ 
ty, extending from the opposite oorner to the al¬ 
ley next the Lafayette Bank, have a day or two 
since refuted four hundred dollar* per front foot,' 
for twenty-five feet west of Watson’s harboring 
establishment. 

What would an individual unacquainted with 
Cincinnati think of the progress ef our city to", 
be told the indubitable feet, that this twenty-five 
feet fbr which $10,000 have been refused form 
one eighth, and the least valuable eighth part ef 
a lot, bequeathed by William McMillan, in 1804, 
to the Masonic fraternity, and deemed of so little 
value at that period that the legatees suffered it 
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to be told for taxes, and did not down it worth 
redemption until 1810. The naked lot would now 
command at sheriff’s sale one hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Cincinnati Grocery Trade* 

*That Cincinnati is the largest interior market, 
not only in the West, but in the United States, is 
a fact no longer disputed. The extent of its op¬ 
erations, however, is, we believe, very inade¬ 
quately appreciated. To give some idea of its 
business, we show below, the receipts of Coffee, 
MolasseS, and Sugar, the three great staples in the 
Grocery trade, during the last two years. The 
aggregates are as follows: 


Coffee, sacks, - - 
Molasses, barrels, - 
Sugar, bhds., - - 
t Do. brls., - - 
Do. boxes, - - 


1945. 

1844. 

55,490 

46,809 

22,928 

18,099 

12,287 

11,404 

6,832 

4,118 

649 

1,421 


I copy the above from the Atlas. It suggests 
a powerful contrast to the past, while it furnishes 
one among many evidences of our rapid growth 
in every department of business. What that pro¬ 
gress is may be infered from the following inci¬ 
dent. 


In 1816, Adam Moore and Nathaniel Reeder 
brought up seventy bags coffee from New Or¬ 
leans, and offered it for sale to a firm, at that 
time one of the principal grocers in the place. 
Before taking the responsibility of making so 
heavy a purchase, one of the partners went round 
tswn, and having ascertained that the whole 
stock on hand in Cincinnati—their own included 


—did not equal that quantity, they purchased it, 
under considerable hesitation that the price of the 
article might fall before they were able to dis¬ 
pose of their whole supply—less than one hun¬ 
dred bags. 

In the business season, it is no uncommon cir¬ 
cumstance now for one of our largest houses to 
have two thousand bags on hand at once. And 
this toe when the daily arrival of steamboats from 
New Orleans in short passages affords a constant 
opportunity of replenishing a lighter supply. 


Steel Bells* 

Much mischief is occasionally done by the 
press, not only in stating facts which are untrue, 
but in extending their circulation by copying ex- 
tracts which a moment’s reflection would exclude 
from their columns. 

An article has gone the rounds, stating that 
u Steel Bell$ are now manufactured by an in¬ 
genious mechanic in Cincinnati. A bell of steel 
weighing fifty pounds, will cost only thirty dol¬ 
lars, and can bo heard two miles, or more. They 
are so cheap and good, therefore, that every 
church may have a bell of a clear, brilliant, and 
musical tone, white the lightness of this species 
of bolls requires no strength of belfry to support 


it It is rung with a crank which can be moved 
by a mere boy. For about two hundred dollars 
a chime of steel bells can be bought.” 

It is needless for me to say to residents here 
that this is an entire fabrication, without the least 
foundation in fact. 

Dr. Bailey of the Herald and myself, have been 
put to trouble and expense by repeated applica¬ 
tions through letter and otherwise, from this silly 
paragraph. Probably other publishers also. I 
hope this explanation will put inquiries at rest. 

The manufacture of steel bells was attempted 
in New England some years since, and proved an 
absolute failure. 

In 1815, after Napoleon’s return from Elba, a 
violent Royalist exclaimed to his confessor, who 
happened to dine with him at Ghent—“ What, 
Henry III. and IV. were assassinated, and nobo¬ 
dy can be found to rid us of the usurper Bona¬ 
parte!” The priest fetched a deep sigh:—“ Ah, 
my dear sir,” said he, “ there is no longer any 
religion in the world in these days!” Napoleon 
is said to have been much amused with this an¬ 
ecdote. 


The Battle of the 8tli January.—No. f. 

By a Hunter of Kentucky. 


The British made their attack in three divis¬ 
ions. That next the river, after forcing the picket 
guard, followed it right into the works. I did 
not see this part of the attack, of course, but I 
heard from Capt. Farmer, Joseph Smithy (Drum 
Major of odr regiment,) aud William Reasoner, 
all of whom were ou the guard, that the British 
were completely mixed up with them, when they 
came to the gate which led through the breast¬ 
work. A British soldier kept hunching Rea¬ 
soner with his elbow, telling him to “ form— 
form—form.” Finding after a while that Rea¬ 
soner was an American—in the darkness it was 
difficult to distinguish friend from foe—he fired 
his musket at him and knocked the cock off Rea- 
soner’s gun. At this the latter turned and find¬ 
ing the lock spoiled, he clubbed the rifle and 
broke it over the Englishman’s head. Captain 
Farmer was one of the last of the picket guard 
that passed through the gateway, and just at that 
moment he noticed the matchman of the thirty- 
two pounder that was placed at that point, bright¬ 
ening his match. The Captain turned to look— 
the old thirty-two went off, cutting a wide lane 
through the dense mass of red coats, that had by 
this time crowded up to its very muzzle. In a 
minute it was loaded again with grape and can¬ 
ister shot, and the Captain had ah opportunity to 
see the effect ef a second fire, jnst as he had turn¬ 
ed to pass up the line and. join his company. It 
seemed to cut another lane .through the British, 
taking down every man within several feet of its 
range on either »de. Still they came rushing on. 
A British officer jumped on the works and began 
spiking a canon. I heard say it was Colonel 
Gibbs. He exclaimed to his men, “ come on boys, 
the day’s our own!” but just as he had got the 
words out of his mouth, Joe Smithy stepped up 
to him, saying, “.you’re not so sure of that,” and 
fired a pistol right in his face, Down went the 
officer. Several dhots must have been fired at 
him at the same time, for I was told that seven 
bullets had passed through him before he fell. 
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When we first ran up to the breastwork, at our 
part of the lines, some of our men began firing, 
and orders were passed along rapidly, “ cease that 
firing—eease that firing.” Some said the men 
we heard coming were the picket guards coming 
in. Col. Smily, from Bardstown, was the first 
one who gave us orders to fire from our part of 
the line; and then, I reckon, there was a pretty 
considerable noise. There were also brass pieces 
just on our right, the noisiest kind of varmints, 
that began blazing away as hard as they could, 
while the heavy iron cannon, towards the river, 
and some thousands of small arms, joined in the 
chorus and made the ground shake under our 
feet. Directly after the firing began, Capt. Pat¬ 
terson—I think he was from Knox county, Ken¬ 
tucky, but an Irishman born—came rUnhing 
along. He jumped up on the breastwork, and 
stooping a moment to look through the darkness 
as well as he Could, he shouted with a broad North 
of Ireland brogue, “ shoot low, boys! shoot low! 

rak them—rak them! D- them!—they're a 

cornin’ on their all fours!” 

The official report said the action lasted two 
hours and five minutes, but it did not seem half 
that length of time‘to me. It was so dark that 
little could be seen, until just about the time the 
battle ceased. The morning had dawned to be 
sure, but the smoke was so thick that every thing 
seemed covered up in it. Our men did not seem 
to apprehend any danger, but would load and fire 
as fast as they could, talking, swearing, and jo¬ 
king, all the time. All ranks and sections were 
soon broken up. After the first shot, every one 
loaded and banged away on his own hook. Hen¬ 
ry Spillman did not load and fire quite so often as 
some of the rest,J>ut every time he did fire he 
would go up to the breastwork, look over till he 
could see something to shoot at, and then take 
deliberate aim' and crack away. Lieut. Ashby 
was as busy as a nailor, and it was evident that 
the River Raisin was uppermost in his mind all 
the time. He kept dashing about, and every now 
and then he would call out, " we’ll pay you now 

for the River Raisin, d-you! We’ll give you 

something to remember the River Raisin!” 
When the British had come up to the opposite 
side of the breastwork, having no gun he picked 
up an empty barrel and flung it at them. Then 
finding an iron bar he jumped up on the works 
and hove that at them. 

At one time I noticed, a little on our right, a 
curious kind of a chap named Ambrose Odd, one 
of Captain Higdon’s company, and known among 
the men by the nickname of “ Sukey,” standing 
coolly on the top of the breastwork and peering 
into the darkness for something to shoot at. The 
balls were whistling around him and over our 
heads, as thick as hail, and Col. Slaughter com¬ 
ing along, ordered him to eome down. The Co¬ 
lonel told him there was policy in war, and that 
he was exposing himself too much. Sukey turned 
round, holding up the flap of his old broad brimed 
hat with one hand, to see who was speaking to 
him, and replied: “ Oh! never mind Colonel— 
here’s Sukey—I don’t want to waste ray powder 
and I’d like to know how I can shoot till I see 
something?” Pretty soon after, Sukey got his 
eye on a red coat and no doubt made a hole 
through it, for he took deliberate aim, fired and 
then coolly came down to load again. 

During the action a number of Tennessee men 
got mixed with ours. One of them was killed 
about five or six yards from where I stood. I did 


not know his name. A ball passed through hit 
head and he fell against Ensign Weller. I al¬ 
ways thought, as did many others who were 
standing near, that he must have been accident¬ 
ally shot by some of our own men. From the 
range of the British balls, they could hardly have 
passed over the breastwork without passing over 
our heads, unless we were standing very close to 
the works, which were a little over breast high, 
and five or six feet wide on the top. This man 
was standing a little back and rather behind Wel¬ 
ler. After the battle, I could not see that any 
balls had struck the oak tree lower than ten or 
twelve feet from the ground. Above that height 
it was thickly peppered. This was the only man 
killed near where I was stationed. It was near 
the close of the firing. About the time that I ob¬ 
served three or four men carrying his body away, 
or directly after, there was a white flag raised on 
the Opposite side of the breastwork and the firing 
ceased. 

The white flag, before mentioned, was raised 
about ten or twelve feet from where I stood, close 
to the breastwork and a little to the right. It was 
a white handkerchief, or something of the kind, 
on a sword or stick. It was waved several times 
and as soon as it was perceived we ceased firing. 
Just then the wind got up a little and blew the 
smoke off, so that we could see the field. It then 
appeared that the flag had been raised by a Brit¬ 
ish officer wearing epaulets. I was told he was 
a Major. He stepped over the breastwork and 
came into our lines. Amongst the Tennesseeans 
who had got mixed with us during the fight, there 
was a little fellow whose name I do not know; 
but he was a cadaverous looking chap and went 
by that of Paleface. As the British officer came 
in, Paleface demanded his sword. He hesitated 
about giving it to him, probably thinking it was 
derogatory to his dignity, to surrender to a pri¬ 
vate all over begrimed with dust and powder and 
that some officer should shew him the courtesy to 
receive it. Just at that moment, Colonel Smily 

came up and cried, “ G-d--you! give it up 

—give it up to him in a minute!” The British 
officer quickly handed his weapon to Paleface, 
holding it in both hands and making a very polite 
bow. 

A good many others came in just about the 
same time. Amongst them I noticed a very neat¬ 
ly dressed young man, standing on the edge of 
the. breast work, and offering his hand, as if for 
some one to assist him down. He appeared to be 
about nineteen or twenty years old, and, as I 
should judge, from his appearance, was an Irish¬ 
man. He held his musket in one hand while he 
was Offering the other. I took hold of his'mus¬ 
ket and set it down, and then giving him my 
hand, he jumped down quite lightly. As soon 
as he got down, he began trying to take off his 
cartouch box, and then I noticed a red spot of 
blood on his clean white under jacket. I asked 
him if he was wounded and he said that he was, 
and he feared pretty badly. While he Was try¬ 
ing to disengage his accoutrements, Capt. Farm¬ 
er came up, and said to him, “let me help you 
my man!” The Captain and myself then assist¬ 
ed him to take them off. He begged ns not to 
take his canteen, which contained his water. We 
told him, we did not wish to take any thing but 
what was in his way and cumbersome to him. 
Just then one of the Tennesseeans, who had ran 
down to the river, as soon as the firing ceased, 
for water, came along with some in a tin ooffee- 
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pot. Tbs wounded man observing him, asked if 
he would please to give him a drop. “ 01 yes,” 
■aid the Tennesseean, “ 1*11 treat you to any thing 
I’ve got.’* The young man took the coffee-pot, 
and swallowed two or three mouthfulls out of the 
■pout. He* then handed back the pot and in an 
instant we observed him sinking backwards. We 
eased him down against the side of a tent, when 
he gave two or three gasps and was dead* He had 
been shot through the breast 
On the opposite side of the breastwork, there 
was a ditch about ten feet wide, made by the ex¬ 
cavation of the earth of which the, work was 
formed. In it, was about a foot or eighteen inches 
of water, and to make it the more difficult of pas¬ 
sage, a quantity of thorpbush had been cut and 
thrown into it. In this ditch, a number of British 
soldiers were found at the close of the action; 
some dead, and many who had sought to get j 
dose under the breastwork, as a shelter from 
our fire. These, of course, came in and surren¬ 
dered. 

When the smoke had cleared away and we 
could obtain a fair view of the field, it looked, at 
the first glancp, like a sea of blood. It was not 
blood itself which gave it this appearance, but the 
redcoats in which the British soldiers were dres¬ 
sed. Straight out before our position, for about 
the width of space which we supposed had been 
occupied by the British column, the field was en¬ 
tirely covered with prostrate bodies. In some 
places they were laying in piles of several, one on 
the top of the other. On either side, there was 
an interval more thinly sprinkled with the slain; 
and then two other dense rows, one near the le¬ 
vee and the other towards the swamp. About 
two hundred yards off, directly in front of our 
position, lay a large dapple grey horse, which we 
understood to have been Packenham’s. Some¬ 
thing like half way between the body of the horse 
and our breastwork, there was a very large pile 
of dead, and at this spot, as I was afterwards told, 
Packenham had been killed; hishorse having stag- 

f »red off to a considerable distance before he fell. 

have no doubt that I could have walked on the 
bodies, from the edge of the ditch to where the 
horse was lying, without touching the gronnd. I 
did not notice any other horse on the field. 

When we first got a fair view of the field in our 
front, individuals could be seen in every possible 
attitude. Some laying quite dead, others, mor¬ 
tally wounded, pitching and tumbling about in 
the agonies of death. Some had their heads shot 
off, some their legs, some their arms. Some were 
laughing, some crying, some groaning and some 
screaming. There was every variety of sight and 
sound. Amongst those that were on the ground, 
however, there were some that were neither dead 
nor wounded. A great many had thrown them¬ 
selves down behind piles of slain, for protection. 
As the firing ceased, these men were every now 
and then, jumping up and either running off or 
coming in and givingthemselves up. 

Amongst those that were running off we ob¬ 
served one stout looking fellow, in a red coat, 
who would every now and then stop and display 
some gestures towards us, that were rather the 
opposite of complimentary. Perhaps fifty guns 
were fired at him, but as he was a good way off, 
without effect. Just then, it was noticed, that 
Paleface was loading his rifle, and some one called 
opt to him, “ hurra, Paleface! load quick and give 
him a shot. The d — rascal is patting his butt 
at us!” Sure enough, Paleface rammed home 


bis bullet, and, taking a long sight, he let drive. 
The follow, by this time, was from two to three 
hundred yards off, and soinewhat to the left of 
Packenham’s horse. Paleface said he drew sight 
on him and then run it along up his back till the 
sight was lost over his, head, to allow for the sink¬ 
ing of the ball in so great a distance, and then let 
go. As soon as the gun cracked the fellow was 
seen to stagger. He ran forward a few steps, 
then pitched down on his head and moved no 
more. As soon as he. fell, George Huffman, a 
big stout Dutchman belonging to our company, 
asked the Captain if he might go and see where 
Paleface hit him. The Captain said he didn’t 
care, and George, jumping from the breastwork 
over the ditch, ran out over the dead and wound¬ 
ed till he came to the place where the fellow was 
lying. George rolled the body over till he could 
see the face, and then turning round to us, shout¬ 
ed at the top of his voice, “ mine got! he ish a 
nager!” He was a mulatto, and he was quite 
dead. Paleface’s ball had entered between the 
shoulders and passed out through his breast 
George, as he came back, brought three or four 
muskets which he had picked up. By this time 
our men were running out in all directions, pick¬ 
ing up muskets, and sometimes watches and 
other plunder. One man who had got a little too 
far out on the field was fired at from the British 
breastwork, and wounded in the arm. He came 
running back a good deal faster than he had 
gone out. He was not much hurt but pretty well 
scared. 


Tales of the Hospital. 

Under this title Mrs. Nichols of the (< Guest,” 
is publishing a series of articles of deep interest. 
The second number affords an example of the 
power of presence of mind, united to moral cour¬ 
age, to allay the fury of maniacal violence. The 
story is that of a madman who had escaped from 
his cell, and to the exceeding terror of the Matron , 
is found by heron lifting up her eyes from work, 
confronting her presence. Dreadfully alarmed, 
she springs off and makes her escape, although 
pursued by the maniac. Her husband, the Stew¬ 
ard of the Hospital, having made his appearance 
at this juncture, arrested his movement by step¬ 
ping forward and observing in a pleasant tone,— 
** Ah Grant, where are you going?” The mad¬ 
man glared at him a moment, and then replied in 
a similar tone—” to take a walk,” “ Take my 
arm,” said the Steward, with a good natured 
smile, “ and we will walk together.” The man 
corniced immediately, and drawing his arm with¬ 
in his own, the Steward conducted him very 
slowly back to his cell, talking pleasantly to him 
till they reached it, when being joined by the 
keeper, they refastened the chains and secured 
the door more firmly than before. 

I too can tell a tale of the Hospital, which the 
narrative, of which I have extracted merely one 
of the incidents, brings to my recollection. 

In taking the census of 1840, it became my 
duty to enumerate the wretched inmates of our 
city Hospital, and acquainting its officers with.my 
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business^ William Grossman, one of thetownship 
trustees, accompanied me through its wards to af¬ 
ford me the information which the tenants them¬ 
selves could not impart. It was my first visit to 
•uch abodes of horror and wretchedness, and it is 
hardly necessary to add, that the spectacle made a 
deep impression on me.. After visiting the wards 
iu which weje lodged those whose derangement 
was of a mild type, I Was pointed to a wretched 
object crawling Hke a brute on all fours. Hav¬ 
ing bden told his history, Mr. Crossman led me 
to a chamber opposite, and unlocking the door, 
its inmate, a half naked woman, who had suc¬ 
ceeded by some means in divesting herself of 
the strait jacket, sprang forward, and having a 
Stout piece of cord wood in her hand, brandish¬ 
ed it-over his head and saluted hjm with,— 

“ There, d-you, I have got you now and will 

kill you.” Crossman, with a degree of self-pos¬ 
session I thought wonderful, simply smiled and 
said in his blandest tones—“Why, Elizabeth, 
who has been ilhtreating thee so?” She paused 
a moment, let fall the stick, and whimpering said 
they would not let her have her cup of tea any 
longer. «* Well,” said our friend, “ I must see 
that thee gets it, and find out who is keeping thee 
out of it But let me fix thy dress a little.” So 
saying he adjusted and secured the strait jacket 
as quietly and unresistedly as though he had been 
fitting an apron to a child, and bidding her good 
bye, withdrew and relocked the door. During 
this scene, I trembled for a valuable life, which 
I could make no attempt to save, for when 
first accosted and threatened, the door was not 
more widely opened than sufficed for him to fill 
the space. He was left to depend upoU himself, 
and the least faltering would no doubt have 
brought the blow down upon his uncovered head. 
I never before so fully appreciated the value of 
self-possession and presence of mind. 

Modern Relies. 

When we hear or read of “ Relics,” we natu¬ 
rally associate with the subject the church of 
Rome. But the protestant churches, and even 
the no-church—the world at large—have relics; 
as highly prized, if we should judge by the prices 
paid for them, as those held by the Papal church. 

A few years since a chair which had been the 
property of “the Dairyman's daughter ,” was pro¬ 
duced at one of the New York anniversaries. It 
was, as might have been expected, a rough arti¬ 
cle, which but for its associated ideas, would not 
have brought a dime at public sale. As it was, 
an individual offered one hundred dollars on the 
, spot for it. This relic and rarity mania is, how¬ 
ever, more prevalent in Europe than in this coun¬ 
try. Prince Albert has presented to Greenwich 
Hospital the coat worn by Nelson , in which he 


received his death wound, at Trafalgar. , Tho 
ivory chair of Gustaxus Vasa was sold in 1823, 
for fifty-eight thousand florins—nearly $30,000. 
The coat worn by Charles XII . at the battle of 
Pultowa, brought, at Edinburg , in 1825, the 
enormous sum of twenty-two thousand pounds 
sterling—over $100,000. A tooth belonging to 
Sir Isaac Newton , was sold to the celebrated 
Shaftsbury for seven, hundred and thirty pounds 
—$3,500. As far as we may judge by another 
relic of this sort, this was far below the value. 

Lenoir , the founder of the French museum,, 
white engaged transporting the remains of Abel¬ 
ard and Heloise to the Petits Augustins , was of¬ 
fered by a wealthy Englishman one hundred 
thousand francs—nearly $20,000—for one of the 
teeth of Heloise. At Stockholm , on the contrary, 
the whole head—teeth included—of Descartes , 
was sold for barely ninety francs—$18—what a 
sacrifice! 

Voltaire's cane brought five hundred francs; 
Rousseau 9 8 waistcoat nine hundred and sixty-nine, 
and his copper watch five hundred francs. The 
wig of Kant , the founder of transcendentalism, 
brought only two hundred franes, while that of 
Sterne was sold in London for two hundred 
guineas—almost $1000. A hat wore by Napo¬ 
leon , was purchased by M. Lacroix for nineteen 
hundred francs. To do this, he had to out bid 
thirty-two competitors. Sir Francis Burdett paid 
five hundred pounds sterling for the two pens used 
to the signature of the treaty of Amiens . 

©nr City Business. 

The sales of Dry Goods, Groceries, &c., thie 
Spring, although not fairly opened as yet, sur¬ 
pass all previous example, and indicate that our 
city will soon supply the surrounding country to 
the west, north and northwest, as extensively as 
she now does in her own manufactures. Pearl 
street , and the business parts of Front , Secondi 
and Main streets , are putting up and sending ofF 
by drays and wagons, goods of every description, 
to an extent which blocks up the side walks, 
while it impedes the passage even of the streets.. 
I know of one firm whose March sales will reack 
to Ane hundred thousand dollars, while there are- 
others very little behind this in extent. And the- 
prospect is, that the April sales will equal those 
of March. What kind of stocks we have on hand 
for the supply of country customers, may be in- 
fered from a single statistic. I saw in one large 
dry goods house twenty-two thousand pieces spring 
and summer prints. Every thing else was pro¬ 
portionately abundant. 

The western and northern merchants are now 
finding out that they can lay in their goods to 
better advantage here than at the east, by buying 
as low in Cincinnati, carriage added, as at New 
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York or Philadelphia, while they save time and 
expense in traveling, by the change. If they go 
east, it involves a loss of nearly a month, while 
here they can buy oftener, at a loss of a day or 
two, and just as much as they want from month 
' to month. In this way they can avoid the accu¬ 
mulation of goods which injure by keeping or 
going out of fashion. 


Growth of our Cities* 


Population. 1840. 1846. 

Cincinnati,. 46,382 83,450 

Columbus,. 6,048 10,016 

Cleveland,.6,071 10,135 

Dayton,. 6,067 10.192 


It is remarkable what a neck and neck race the 
three last places have been running, both in 1840 
and at present. Thirty-three hundred and fifty- 
four individuals—probably one half of the adult 
population of Cleveland—are not natives of the 
United States. We have obviously then less 
foreigners in proportion in Cincinnati, although 
I was not previously made aware of the fact. 

Quick Work. 

The Dover, Mass., Gazette, says:—Mr. Chas. 
Mulloy, a journeyman boot and shoe-maker, in 
the employ of Mr. D. M. Clark, South Berwick, 
made throughout (after they were cut) twenty- 
four pair of thick boots in one week; the Work 
being done in a substantial manner, and to the 
entire satisfaction of his employer. This is con¬ 
sidered to be the work of four journeymen. 

A correspondent at Clintonville,'N. Y., calls 
our attention to the above, and says:—Mr. Mar¬ 
tin Clark, a journeyman boot and shoe-jjiaker, in 
the employ of L. W. Paige, of this place, made 
throughout (after they were cut) twenty-five pair 
of thick boots in one week, in a good workman¬ 
like manner, to the entire satisfaction of his em¬ 
ployer, and he calls upon his friend, the “ Down 
Easter,” to go it again, while he pledges to do 
the work of five men in one week, if twenty-four 
pair is the work of four men. 

Confident by what I have seen in other indus¬ 
trial departments, that our Cincinnati workmen 
are equal to any in the world, both for skill aud i 
activity, I handed the above statement to L. Cha¬ 
pin of the firm of L. Chapin $ Co., who are large¬ 
ly engaged in the manufacture here of boots and 
shoes. He authorizes me to say, that he has a 
journeyman in his employ, Mr. Thottuu Starkey , 
whose regular day’s work, and of eight hours to 
the day only, is six pairs of boots of the descrip¬ 
tion here alluded to—equal to thirty-six pair 
per week, and that he has as many as three 
times, made twelve pairs of these boots at sittings 
of fifteen hours in each instance; and what is 
more, he will do it again, in the presence of any 
individual Messrs. Clark or Paige may commis¬ 
sion at this place to see it done. 

As the eastern working hours are at least ten 


i to the day, Mr. StArkeyV work is equal tojorty* 

I five pairs in a week of six days of ten hours each. 

A pair of these boots are left at my office for a 
few days to satisfy those who take an interest in 
this subject, of the quality of the article. They 
are equal to the No. 1 coarse boots, which are 
warranted, being stamped L. Chapin & Co. 

Messrs. Chapin & Co., authorize me further to 
say to Messrs. Clark, Paige, or any other indi¬ 
vidual east, that if they desire to see the perform¬ 
ance of Mr. Starkey and take a lesson in the sci¬ 
ence of boot-making, that if Mr. S. does not in 
their presence make a pair of boots in workman¬ 
like style in sixty minutes, which shall be war¬ 
ranted to wear six months at least, that their 
expenses to Cincinnati and home, will be re¬ 
imbursed by the proprietors of this establish¬ 
ment. 

A new Seal Device. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of public 
documents from our Representative in Congress, 
James J. Faran. The envelope bears the im¬ 
pression on its seal of 54 deg. 40 sec., which is, 
of course, the flag under which Mr. F. ranges 
himself on the Oregon question. 


Hriek manufacture. 

The Albany papers state the manufacture of 
building bricks in that city for the past year, at 
fifteen millions. We have made at least six times 
that quantity, during the same period, at the brick 
yards in Cincinnati. 

Iran Safes* 

Although the public attention has been sailed 
to the Iron Safes of Mr. Charles Urban, in the 
columns of the Advertiser and in other quarters, 
there are individuals here who appear to be ig¬ 
norant that as good an article as Wilderis or 
Rich’s Salamander Safes can be bought here at 
a price as low as at New York—ten cents per 
pound—while the expense of carriage is saved 
and a guarantee secured on the spot, which if of¬ 
fered in New York is worth nothing to the pur¬ 
chaser when he ascertains at the distance of Cin¬ 
cinnati from that place/ that his safe is defective 
in any respect. 

As to the quality of the article it is not neces¬ 
sary to refer to the recommendations of those 
who have bought. For those who need a safe, by 
calling at the store of Messrs. Thompson & 
Campbell, on Second etreet, between Main and 
Sycamore, may see one of Urban’s Salamander 
Safes, and by comparing it with other Safes of 
New York, Philadelphia or Pittsburgh manufac¬ 
ture, they can discover where the superiority of 
manufactnre lies. 

One of these Safes was submitted tothe action 
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of a fire for twenty-four hours, during which 
nineteen and a half cords of hickory and sugar 
tree wood were burned beneath and around it. 

On opening it several hundred dollars in bank 
notes deposited within, were found to be uninju¬ 
red by this test, severe as it was. 


When may a Person be called Drank ? 

“Well, Doctor, pray give us a definition of 
what you consider beiug/ou, that we may know 
in future, when a cannie Scot may, with proprie¬ 
ty, be termed drunk.” 

“Well gentlemen,” said the Doctor, “ that is 
rather a kittle question to answer, for you must 
know there is a great diversity of opinion on the 
subject. Some say that a man is sober as long as 
he can stand upon his legs. An Irish friend of 
mine, a fire-eating, hard drinking captain of dra¬ 
goons, once declared to me on his honour as a 
soldier and a gentleman, that he would never al¬ 
low any friend of his to be called drunk, till he 
saw him trying to light his pipe at the pump. 
And others there be, men of learning and re¬ 
spectability too, who are of opinion that a man 
has a right to consider himself sober as long as he 
can lie flat on his back without holding on by the 
ground. For my own part.I am a man of mod¬ 
erate opinions, and would allow that a man was 
fou without being just so far gone as any of 
these. But with your leave, gentlemen, I’ll tell 
you a story about the Laird of Bonniemoon, that 
will be a good illustration of what I call being fou. 

“ The Laird of Bonniemoon was gae fond of his 
bottle—in short just a poor drunken body, as I 
®a.id afore. On one occasion he was asked to dine 

w ith Lord B-, a neighbour of his, and his 

lordship being well acquainted with the Laird’s 
dislike to small drinks, ordered a bottle of cherry 
brandy to be set before him after dinner, instead 
of port, which he always drank in preference to 
claret, when nothing better was to be got. The 
Laird thought this fine heartsome stuff*, and on 
he went, filling his glass like the rest, and telling 
his cracks, and ever the more he drank, the more 
he praised his lordship’s port . It was a fine, full 
bodied wine, and lay well on the stomach,.not like 
that poisonous stuff, claret, that makes a body 
feel as if he had swallowed a nest of puddocks. 
Well, gentleman, the Laird had finished one bot¬ 
tle of cherry brandy, or as his Lordship called it, 
* his particular port,* and had just tossed of a glass 
of the second bottle, which he declared to be even 
better than the first, when his old confidential 
servant, Watty, came stalking into the room, and 
making his best bow, announced that the Laird’s 
horse was at the door. * Get o’ that, ye fause 
loon,’ cried the Laird, pulling off* his wig, and 
flinging it at Watty’s head. * Don’t ye see, ye 
blethering brute, that I’m just beginning my 
second bottle?’ 

“But Maister,” says Watty, scratching his 
Iisad, “amaist twall o’clock.” “Weel what 
though it be?” said the Laird, turning up his glass 
with drunken gravity, while the rest of the com¬ 
pany were like to split their sides with laughing 
at him and Watty. “ It cannot be ony later my 
man, so just reach me my wig and let the naig 
bide a wee.” Well gentlemen, it was a cold 
frosty night, and Watty soon tired of kicking his 
heels at the door; so in a little while, back he 
comes, and says he, Maister, Maister, it’s amaist 
ane o’clock! “Well, Watty,” says the Laird, 


with a hiccup—for he was far gone by this time’ 
—“ it will never be ony earlier, Watty, my man, 
and that’s a comfort, so ye may just rest yoursel* 
a wee while langer till I finish my bottle. A full 
belly makes a stiff back, you know, Watty.” 
Watty was by this time dancing mad; so after 
waiting another half hour, back he comes, in an 
awful hurry, and says he, “ Laird, Laird, as tnie 
as death the sun’s rising.” “ Weel Watty,” says* 
the Laird, looking awful wise, and trying with' 
both hands to fill his glass, “ let him rise my man, 
let him rise, he has further to gang the day than- 
aither you or me, Watty.” 

This answer fairly dumbfounded poor Watty, 
and he gave it up in despair. But at last the bot¬ 
tle was finished; the Laird was lifted into the sad¬ 
dle, and off he rode in high glee, thinking all the. 
time the moon was the sun, and that he had fine 
daylight for his journey. “Hech Watty, my 
man,” said the Laird, patting his stomach; and 
speaking awful thick, “ we were nane the worse 
for that second bottle this frosty morning.”— 
“ Faith,” said Watty, blowing his fingers and 
looking as blue as a bilberry, “ your honour may 
be nane the worse for it, but I’m nane the better^ 
I wish I was.” Well, on they rode fou cannily r 
the Laird gripping hard at the horse’s mane, roll¬ 
ing about Tike a sack of meal; for the cold air was 
beginning to make the spirits tell on him. At 
last they came to a bit of a brook that crossed the 
road; and the Laird’shorse t beiugpretty well used 
to have his own way, stopped short to take a 
drink. This had the effect to make the poor Laird 
lose his balance, and away he went over the 
horse’s ears, into the very middle of the brook. 
The Laird, honest man, had just sense enough to 
hear the splash, and to know that something was 
wrong, but he was that drunk, that he did not the 
least suspect that it was himself. “ Watty*” said 
he, sitting up in the middle of the stream, and 
stammering out the words with great difficulty, 
* Watty, mv man, Watty.’ Faith you may say 
that, replied Watty, like to roll off his horse with 
laughing, for its just yourself, Laird! “ Hout fie, 
Watty,” cried the Laird, with a hiccup between 
every word, “it surely canna be me, Watty, for 
I'm here!” 

Now gentlemen, continued the Doctor, here is 
the case in which I would allow a man to be 
drunk, although he had neither lost his speech 
nor the use of his limbs. 


A Ranr Strop Trade. 

“ I calculate, sir, I couldn’t drive a trade with 
you to-day,” said a true specimen of a Yankee 

g edlar, as he stood at the door of a merchant of 
t. Louis. 

“ I calculate you calculate about right, foryou 
cannot,” was the sneering reply. 

“ Well, I guess you needn’t get huffy about it. 
Now here’s a dozen genuine razor strops, worth 
two dollars and a half—you may have ’em for two 
dollars.” 

‘* I tell you I don’t want any of yeur trash, so 
you had better be going.” 

“ Wal, now, I declare! I’ll bet you five dollars 
if you make me an offer for them ere strops we’ll 
have a trade yet.” 

“Done,” replied the merchant, placing the 
money in the hands of a bystander. 

* The Yankee deposited the like sum—when the 
merchant offered him a picayune for the strops. 

“ They’re your’n,” as he quietly fobbed the 
stakes. “But,” he added with groat apparent 
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honesty, “ I calculate a joke’s a joke, and if you 
don’t waat them strops, I’ll trade back I” 

The merchant’s countenance brightened. 
“You’re not so bad a chap after all; here are 
your strops—give me tne money. 

“ There it is,” said the Yankee, as he received 
the strops and passed over the picayune. A trade’s 
a trade—and now you’re wide awake in airnest; 
I guess the next time you trade with that are pic, 
you’ll do better than to buy razor strops.” 

And away walked the pedlar with hisstrops and 
the wager, amid the shouts of the laughing crowd. 


fefteeond municipality. 

John Archangel, charged with stealing some 
silver spoons from Mrs. Dewees, was sent to the 
Criminal Court yesterday.*— N. O. Tropic. 

This was, as Milton says, “Not less than Arch¬ 
angel, ruined. 

A Cincinnati Convention. 

Arrangements are about taking place in Ken¬ 
tucky! to hold a convention of delegates in Cin¬ 
cinnati, from every point on the Ohio interested 
in removing the obstructions in that river and 
improving its navigation. The meeting of the 
convention is proposed for thb 11th May ensuing 
It will, without doubt, embody a large attend¬ 
ance. As respects Cincinnati, I trust that her 
delegation will be select and able rather than 
large in numbers, and that mere talkers will not 
form any portion of their ranks. 

Chronological Table. 

April 1.—Napoleon married to Maria Louisa, 
1810. 

2. —Florida discovered, 1512. Nelson 
victory at Copenhagen. 1801. Mirabeau, died, 
1791. 

3. —Crucifixion of Christ Napier, died, 

1617. 

4. —Oliver Goldsmith, died 1774. 

5. —Resurrection of Christ. Robert 
Raikes, the introducer of Sunday Schools, died, 
1821. 

6. —Richard Cour de Lion , died, 1199. 
Laura, the beloved of Petrarch, died, 1388. La- 
lande, the astronomer, died, 1804. 


An Austrian Yankee. 

Before Prince Metternich attained the exalted 
station he now holds, he was particularly fond of 
practical jokes, and equally anxious to perpe¬ 
trate outre revenge for annoyances suffered, as he 
is at the present moment A Jew banker, at Vi- 
onna, was so desirous to become possessor of an 
Arabian horse, a great favourite of the Prince’s, 
that he constantly called on him to sell it—his 
highness as constantly refusing. At last, the 
Prince, being worn out with the banker’s impor- 
mties, said to him, I will not sell the horse; but 
I will part with it only on one condition.” 
*** Name it—name it,” exclaimed the banker. 
** It is this,” replied the Prince, “ I will give you 
two sound whippings at times proposed by your- 
•elf, and a third on a day appointed by me: after 


the last heating (he horse shall be yours. 44 The 
Jew asked for the first whipping then, which was 
administered with right good will; after which 
rubbing his sore shoulders, he exclaimed, “ Well, 
Prince, give me the second,” which was done, 
and then, scarcely able to stand, he prayed the 
Prince to appoint a day for the third: “ Certain¬ 
ly, sir,” said his highness, chuckling; “ this day 
seven years, when, you know, according to our 
agreement, the horse becomes your property; 
good morning, sir,” continued the Prince, and 
politely bowed the suffering banker out of the 
room.— Morris * Nat. Press. 


A worthy old sea captain of our acquaintance 
once took on board a large number of passengers 
at a port in the Emerald Isle, to bring to (his 
country. On appoaching our coast, he as usual, 
sounded, but found no bottom. 

“ And did you strike ground. Captain,” inqui¬ 
red one of the Irishmen. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“ And will you be so good as to tell us/ 4 re¬ 
joined Pat, how near ye came to it.” 

Faith, Hope sai Charity. 

A student at a University, being called upon 
for a definition of these Christian virtues, made 
his reply as follows: 

Quid est Fides? Quod non vides. 

Quid Spes ? Van res. 

Quid Charitas? Magna raritas. 

TRANSLATION. 

What is Faith? What you cannot see. 

What Hope? A thing too vain to be. 

What Charity? A great rarity. 

Erratum. 

My compositor made me say in last Weeks’s 
“Advertiser,” while stating the length of Front 
street, that there were not ten houses in the en¬ 
tire length of the street which were three fiet 
apart. It should have been three hundred, the 
last word escaping by oversight. An error like 
this is a great annoyance, for the correction in 
mapy cases never follows the error through its 
various travels. 


“ Shepherd,” said a sentimental young lady 
(who fancied herself a heroine in the golden 
groves of Arcadia,) tb a rustic who was tending 
some sheep, “ why have you not got your pipe 
with you?” “Bekase, ma’am, I ha’nt got no 
’bacifcer.” 

“ Make way, here,” said a member of a politi¬ 
cal deputation, “ we are the representatives of the 
people,” “ Make way yourself,” shouted a 
sturdy fellow from the throng, “ we are the peo¬ 
ple themselves.” 


Said an old man, “ When I was young, I wss 
poor; when old I became rich. Butin each con¬ 
dition I found disappointment. When the facul¬ 
ties of enjoyment were bright, I had not file 
means, when the means came, file faculties were 
gone. 
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Hm Battle •€ the 8th January.—No. 3# 

By a Hunter or Kentucky. 

I had not much opportunity to see what passed 
an the field after the battle, for we had scarcely 
time to give a hasty glance on what I have just 
attempted to describe, when orders came for our 
company and five others, to cross the river and 
reinforce our troops that had been beaten on the 
west bank. We were hastily mustered, and leav¬ 
ing one man from each mess to take care of the 
fcaggagflf the rest of us moved off up the river at 
a sharp trot We soon got up to the city, where 
we were to cross, running a good part of the way. 
As we passed along the levee to the upper fau¬ 
bourg, crowds of men, women, and children ran 
down to see us. They were singing, dancing, 
shouting, and cutting all manner of antics. The 
whole city seemed crazy with joy. Some rolled 
cut barrels of bread and biscuit, and there were 
hundreds of baskets of cakes, cold meat and nick- 
nacks held out to us as we ran along. We had 
no time to stop and eat, and we were so full of 
excitement, that though we had been on foot and 
fasting nearly the whole time, for three days and 
nights, we got little or nothing of the abundance 
that was offered us. Some of us snatched a bis¬ 
cuit or two and thrust them into the bosoms of 
cur hunting-shirts. Some nibbled a little as they 
went, but there wasn’t many that felt either 
hungry or tired. When we came to the barge 
there were three marked boards prepared for us 
tt> run in on, and in a few minutes we were push¬ 
ing over. 

As soon as we landed on the other side, cart¬ 
ridges were served out to those men who had not 
<a full supply. Some of these were worth nothing, 
They contained raw cotton, cotton seed, and some 
of them & few small shot; or a ball, with scarcely 
powder enough to drive it out of the gun. A good 
many men got supplies of these false cartridges. 
The cheat was not discovered until the next day, 
when it created considerable excitement, but I 
never heard who was to blame. 

We took our position behind a little breastwork 
that had been thrown up. At dark the picket 
guard was detailed. When the Orderly came 
round, I took the place of one of our men, who 
was sick, though I had then half a dozen tours 
ahead. We were marched out abouwhalf way 
between our post and that of the British, who oc¬ 
cupied a small fort from which they had driven 
our troops in the morning. The sentinels were 
placed about thirty or forty feet apart, along a 
emalMitch that had been cut through a sugar- 
field to the swamp. George Phillips was on my 
right hand and Robert Brown on my left. Next 
to Brown was Wm. Grubb. We four were with¬ 
in speaking distance of each other. We were 
posted on the bank thrown up from the ditch; bijt 
thinking this was rather a conspicuous position, 

I placed ray blanket against the side of the bank 
and sitting down on it, rested my feet on the op¬ 
posite edge of the ditch, so that the water ran 
trickling under me. Two hours was our regular 
tour of duty, when we ought to have been re¬ 
lieved, but ft seems that Sergeant Houston, who 
was but a very young man and had been, like the 
rest of us, on constant fatigue duty for three days 
and nights, fell asleep by the watch fire and did 
not wake until we had been nearly four hours on 
our posts. This was rather severe, but we stood 
it out Brown, my next neighbour on the left, 
soon laid down on the ground and went to sleep. 
Phillips and Grubb were constantly trying to 


wake him. He was a son of one of their neigh¬ 
bours. They had promised his parents to take 
care of him, and were fearful that he would be r 
discovered asleep on his post and punished or dis¬ 
graced. I told them to let him alone—the poor 
fellow was perfectly worn out with fatigue, and 
as there could be no danger unperceived by us, 
there would be no harm done and we could wake 
him before the relief came round. In fact, just 
before this conversation occurred, I was satisfied 
that the British had abandoned the fort and gone 
off. 

During the evening they bad set fire to a su¬ 
gar-house, and some other out buildings, just in 
the rear of the fort. By the light of this fire, from 
the place where I sat, I cpuld very plainly see the 
fort and the British soldiers passing to and fro 
about it. Sometime towards eleven or twelve 
o’clock, I observed three men start out from the 
fort and come in a straight line towards the spot 
where 1 was stationed. The moon by this time 
had got pretty well up, and though the night was 
rather hazy, by the light of the moon and fire to¬ 
gether, I could see all their motions very dis¬ 
tinctly. They were, apparently, ignorant of our 
position, and seemed to be coming right on to us. 
For a few moments I was thinking of the chances 
of a rencounter. I examined my rifle to see that 
every thing was right, brought my tomahawk and 
knife round so that I could readily grasp them, 
and then waited to see what would come of this 
manoeuvre. When they had advanced to within 
about a hundred yards, they suddenly halted, A 
moment after, they wheeled short round to the 
right and marched some three or four hundred 
yards towards the river; then, wheeling to tho 
right again, they returned t*> the fort. Imme¬ 
diately after this I saw the British troops para¬ 
ding; and in a few minutes they disappeared in 
the darkness towards the river. I felt certain 
that they had evacuated the fort and gone down 
the river. 

Sometime after this the relief came round. I 
then went to the guard fire, and sat down on a 
bunch of sugar cane till morning. About day¬ 
light I was on post again, and when the sun was 
about an hour high, old Looksharp brought me 
something like a pound of sugar and a loaf of 
bread. This was the first good meal I had had 
for four days, and I made a capital breakfast. 

About eight o’clock, we were called off post, 
and the troops paraded to make an attack upon 
the fort. While the line was forming, I observed 
Major Harrison coming along the line on horse 
back, and not liking to address him directly, I 
spoke up pretty loudly to Grubb, “what the 
deuce are they making all this fuss for? There’s 
no use in going to attack the British* They’re 
all gone.” " I know that,” says Grubb. The 
Major rode along, but in a few minutes he came 
buca and asked who it was that said the British 
were all gone. “ It was me, sir,” said I. “ How 
do you know?” said jte. “ I saw them go last 
night when I was on guard,” said I. “Very good 
news if it is true!” said he. We then marched 
up to within a short distance of the fort and 
formed in line. Major Harrison and several other 
officers rode up close to the fort and soon return¬ 
ed. The Major rode up near where was I stand¬ 
ing, and said, “ right, old man, the British are all 
gone!” It was found that the fort had been 
evacuated, as I had supposed, and we had nothing 
more to do but march back to New Orleans* 
which we did to the tune of Yankee Doodle, every 
one full of joy and gladness. We re-crossed the 
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river and got down to oar lines, near the battle 
ground, about two o’clock that day. 

When we got back to the camp, on the battle 
ground, the British were lying about two miles 
below. By this time the field was cleared of the r 
dead. There were, scattered about, a few caps 
and fragments of clothing, generally shot ter 
pieces; and stains of blood, with many oth^r 
marks of the dreadful carnage that had beeft. 
there. Packenham’s horse was still lying in the 
same place, now the only occupant of the bed 
where his master and so many hundreds of oth¬ 
ers laid with him the day before. 

The second day after the battle, the drums beat 
up for volunteers to attack the British redoubt. 
Plenty of men turned out, all eager for the at¬ 
tempt. I don’t know who were the projectors of 
this attack, but $o it was, that just after the men 
had paraded and taken leave of their comrades, 
and while they were as wolfish and full of fight 
as it was possible for that number of animals to 
be, here came an order from Old Hickory for 
every man to face to tho right-about and go to 
cooking and eating. This was quite a damper. 
The men could not exactly tell what to make of 
it, but they knew if Jackson said so it had to be 
done. They didn’t fully understand the long and 
short of it, but so it was. 

A few days after this, I was walking about the 
levee at New Orleans, when I saw three officers 
passing on horseback. As they came up I turned 
to give them the usual salute, when who should 
I see but Col. Andrew Hines, then one of Jack¬ 
son’s aids, and who I had been well acquainted 
with when he kept store at Bardstown. “ Why, 
halloo! old man,” said he, “ are you heref”! 
“Yes, Colonel,” said I, “I’m knocking about 
with the rest.” With that we shook hands and 
y he asked me about my family. After a few words 
had passed, I told him I’d like to ask a question, 
if he didn’t think it improper—that I didn’t want 
to ask him any thing that was improper to be told; 
but there was one thing I had some curiosity to 
know. “Well, what is it;” said he, “I’ll tell 
you any thing I can consistehtly.” « Then,” 
said I, “ I’d just like to know what was the rea¬ 
son that old Jackson ordered us all out of the field 
the other day, when we had got ready to go and 
fight the Irtish.” “ 0!” said he, “ I’ll tell you 
with freedom. General Jackson has got more 
wisdom than all of us put together. He knew 
that we had gained one of the greatest victories 
that ever was heard of, and he was determined to 
keep it. He said, if we attacked the redoubt 
there would be a great many good men killed, 
and that it was better to drive off the enemy with¬ 
out the loss of our own men.” 

About a week or ten days after the battle—I 
don’t recollect the exact time now—the British 
broke up their camp and went over to Lake Pon- 
chartrain. The night they left, I was out on 
icket guard, about half way between the camps, 
did not notice any thing remarkable during the 
night, except the old bluetailed bomb shells that 
were discharged at them from our lines, every 
half hour. They would go whizzing over our 
heads, leaving a long streak of bluish light with 
a sprinkling of sparks in their rear. We heard a 
great screaming at the moment one of them fell. 
As 1 afterwards heard, it smashed through the 
roof of a little negro house, where a lieutenant 
and fourteen men were sleeping, every one of 
whom were killed or wounded. 

Just at daylight, an Irishman who had deserted 1 
came to the sentinels, with whom he remained 1 


uptil the relief came round. Ha told us the 
British had all gone, and said, that as*they were 
marching off, he pretended to have left something 
behind, and handing his gun to a comrade to hold, 
he ran back as if to look for it; but instead of do-f- 
ing so' be ran as fast as he could towards the' 
American camp. He soon heard a party in pur¬ 
suit of him, and took refuge in a little negro hut r 
crawling up the chimney. His pursuers entered 
the house, and he said his heartbeat so while they 
were hunting him, that he was afraid they would 
hear it thumping. They did not think of tho 
chimney, however, and the poor fellow escaped. 
As soon as they had gone he made his way to our 
line and came in. I heard of the execution dono 
by the bomb shell, at the time we heard the 
screaming. This man afterwards came to Ken¬ 
tucky and is, or was a few years ago, living in- 
Nelson county, where he became a very respecta¬ 
ble citizen. 

After the British moved down to the Lake, they 
remained for some time near the mouth of Ville- 
ry’s Canal, embarking in flats. Whilst they were 
there, a certain number of men were detailed from 
our camp, every three days, to serve as swamp 
guards. The Lake was skirted by a cypress 
swamp, which, as is the usual* character of that 
kind of swamp, was very miry and full of water. 
Along the Lake edge of this swamp, the British 
had sentinels, posted on logs of timber cut for 
them to stand or lie upon; and in like manner our 
sentinels were stationed in the same way, along 
the other edge of the swamp on the land side. At 
some places where the swamp was narrow and 
the timber thin, we could see the British sentinels 
on their posts very plainly. Amongst the rest, 
there was one that attracted particular attention. 
He had a plank laid upon some logs along which 
he walked backwards and forwards. His red coat, 
with the steel about his* accdutrebiente/and par¬ 
ticularly, the; plate uponTiis cap; glistened very 
conspicuously in the sun'.' Whether i t was be¬ 
cause the men had nothing else to do but' look at 
him, or because he was the most conspicuous ob¬ 
ject, or for what precise reason, I do not know, 
but he became a sort of an eye-sore. So* about 
ten o’clock in the morning, Col.Ben Harrison, of 
Bardstown, spoke up to some men, who were 
lounging about the guard fire. “ Boys,” said he, 
“ I’ll give nve dollars to any one of you that will- 
go and shoot that darned red-coat, and a suit of 
clothes to boot, as soon as we get home.” With 
that, a little, slender, palefaced fellow, belonging 
to Higdon’s company, named Disk‘Pratt, jumped 
up and declared he’d try it any how. He wiped 
out his rifle, and having loaded it to his mind, he 
put into the swamp. Dick went crawling along 
among the roots, wading in the water and dodg¬ 
ing about behind the trees and brush, pretty much 
as if he was trying to get a shot at a scurvy dock. 
The Englishman kept on walking up and down 
his plank, probably little thinking of being game 
for a Kentucky hunter. He might have been 
thinking of a wife and children or a sweetheart at 
home, poor fellow! But our men who knew what 
was on foot, watched the result with breathless 
interest, though, if the truth must be told, with* 
out much thinking of pity. The general impres¬ 
sion was, that the British had come there to kill 
our men, if they could, and it was only serving 
them as they deserved, to shoot them whenever 
there was an opportunity. They soon lost sight 
of Dick who had disappeared in the swamp, but 
they kept their eyes on the sentinel. It was 

pretty near half an hour before any thing took 
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pUe*. At last a little puff of emoke spouted up 
from behind a log in the middle of the swamp, 
which was quietly followed by a sharp crack of 
Dick’s rifle. The poor Englishman instantly 
dropped his musket and -threw his hands above his 
head. .He then staggered backwards and forwards 
on his plank for a moment or two—the next, he 
tumbled bead foremost into the water. A sharp 
fire of grape and -canister shot was immediately 
opened from the British boats, which made the 
mud and water fly in good earnest; but Dick, the 
cunning varmint, as soon as he had fired ran off 
rapidly from his smoke to one sice, instead of re¬ 
treating in a direct line, and thus fooled them. 
He came off scot free, but the British kept up 
such a fire that our guards were compelled to re¬ 
treat from their stations qn the edge of the swamp. 
After this there were no more British sentinels 
in.sight or within reach of our men. Dick got 
bis five dollars, and after we got home, I saw him 
one day in a suit of clothes, which he said, was 
4he reward of that exploit. 

Next day after returning from swamp guard, 
I was detached to go to New Orleans, to attend 
some of my comrades who were sick in the hos¬ 
pital. Four of our company were sick, but they 
ill got well except Barnett Bridwell. He, poor 
fellow! died of a complication of diseases. I saw 
nothing more of the army until we started home. 
We left New Orleans about the 20th of March, 
ninety of us in company, and arrived safely in 
Kentucky about the 1st of April. 

A drizzly Bear Hunt. 

The every-day sports of the wild woods in¬ 
clude many feats of daring that never find a pen 
of record. Constantly in the haunts of the sav¬ 
age, are enacting scenes of thrilling interest, the 
very details of which would make the denizen of 
enlightened life turn away with instinctive dread. 
Every Indian tribe has its heroes, celebrated re¬ 
spectively for their courage in different ways ex¬ 
hibited. Some for their acuteness in pursuing the 
enemy on the war-path, and others for the de¬ 
struction they have accomplished among the wild 
beasts of the forest. A great hunter among the 
Indians is a marked personage. It is a title that 
distinguishes its possessor among his people as a 
prince; while the exploits in winch he has been 
.engaged hang about his person as ffilliantly as 
the decorations of so many oders. The country 
in which the Osage finds a home possesses abund¬ 
antly the grizzly bear, an animal formidable 
beyond any other inhabitant of the North Ameri¬ 
can forests.: an animal seemingly insensible to 
paifi,.uncertain in its habits, and by its mighty 
' strength able to overcome any living obstacle that 
conies' Within its reach, as an enemy. The In¬ 
dian warrior! of any tribe, among the haunts of 
the^i'zzly bear, finds no necklace so honourable 
to be^rorn as the claws of this gigantic animal, if 
he fell by his own prowess; and if he can add an 
'eagUrB plume to his scalp-lock, plucked from a 
birdsfaot while on the wing, he is honourable in¬ 
deed*. The Indian’s “smoke,” like the fire-side 
of the white man, is often the place where groups 
of people assemble to relate whatever may most 
pleasantly while away the hours of a long even¬ 
ing, os destroy the monotony of a dull and idle 
day. On such occasions, the old “ brave” will 
sometimes relax from his natural gravity, and 
grow loquacious over his chequered life. But no 
recital commands such undivided attention as the 
md ventures with the grizzly bear; and the death 


of an enemy on the war-path hardly vies with it 
in interest. 

We have listened to these soul-stirring adven¬ 
tures over the urn, or while lounging on the sofa; 
and the recital of the risks run, the hardships en¬ 
dured, have made us think them almost impossU 
ble, when compared with the conventional self- 
indulgence of enlightened life. But they were 
the tales of a truthful man: a hunter, who had 
strayed away from the scenes once necessary for 
his life, and who loved, like the worn-out soldier, 
to “ fight his battles over,” in which he was once 
engaged. It may be, and is the province of the 
sportsman to exaggerate; but the “ hunter,” sur¬ 
rounded by the magnificence and sublimity of an 
American forest, earning his bread by the hardy 
adventures of the chase, meets with too much re¬ 
ality to find room for colouring—too much of the 
sublime and terrible in tne scenes with which he 
is associated to be boastful of himself. Apart 
from the favourable effects of civilization, be ia 
also separated from its contaminations; and boast¬ 
ing and exaggeration are “settlements” weak¬ 
nesses, and not the products of the wild woods. 

The hunter, whether Indian or white, presents 
one of the most extraordinary exhibitions of the 
singular capacity of the human senses to be im¬ 
proved by cultivation. The unfortunate deaf, 
dumb, and blind girl, in one of our public insti¬ 
tutions,* selects her food, her clothing, and her 
friends, by the touch alone—so delicate has it be¬ 
come from the mind’s being directed to that sense 
| alone. The forest hunter uses the sight most ex- 
! traordinarily well, and experience at last renders 
it so keen, that the slightest touch of a passing 
object on the leaves, trees, or earth, seems to 
leave deep and visible impressions, that to the 
common eye are unseen as the path of the bird 
through the air. This knowledge governs the 
chase and the war-path; this knowledge is whbt, 
when excelled in, makes the master-spirit among 
the rude inhabitants of the woods: and that man 
is the greatest chief, who follows the coldest trail, 
and leaves none behind by bis own footsteps. 
The hunter in pursuit of the grizzly bear is gov¬ 
erned by this instinct of sight. It directs him with 
more certainty than the hound is directed by his 
nose. The impressions of the bear’s footsteps 
upon the leaves, its marks on the trees, its rest¬ 
ing-places, are all known long before the bear is 
really seen; and the hunter, while thus following 
“ the trail,” calculates the very sex, weight, ana 
age with certainty. Thus it is that he will ne¬ 
glect or chose a trail: one because it is poor, and 
another because it is small, another because it is 
with cubs, and another because it is fat, identify¬ 
ing the very trail as the bear itself; and herein, 
perhaps, lies the distinction between the sports¬ 
man, and the huntaman. The hu nter follows his 
object by his own knowledge and instinct, while 
the sportsman employs the instinct of domestica¬ 
ted animals to assist his pursuits. 

The different methods to destroy the grizzly 
hear, by those who hunt them, are as numerous 
as the bears that are killed. They are not ani- 
mals which permit of a system in hunting them; 
and it is for this reason they are so dangerous and 
difficult to destroy. The experience of one hunt 
may cost a limb or a life in the next one, if used 
as a criterion; and fatal, indeed, is the mistake, if 
it comes to grappling with an animal whose gi¬ 
gantic strength enables him to lift a horse in nis 
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it out terrible exception to this rule; one habit of 
huge arms, and bear it away as a prize. There 
the animal may be certainly calculated on, but a 
daring heart only Can take advantage of it. 

The grizzly bear, like the tiger and lion, have 
their caves in which they live; but they nse them 
principally as a safe lodging-place when the cold 
of winter renders them torpid and disposed to 
sleep. To these caves they retire late in the fall, 
and they seldom venture out until the warmth of 
spring. Sometimes two occupy one cave, but 
this is not often the case, as the unsociability of 
the animal is proverbial, they prefering to be soli¬ 
tary and alone. A knowledge of the forests, and 
an occasional trailing for bear inform the huntef 
of these caves, and the only habit of the grizzly 
bear that can with certainty be taken advantage 
of, is that of his being in his cave alive, if at a 
proper season. And the hunter has the terrible 
liberty of entering his cave single-handed, and 
there destroying him. Orthir-onl^r method of 
punting the grizzly bear we would attempt a de¬ 
scription. 

The thought of entering a cave, inhabited by 
one of the most powerful beasts of prey, is calcu¬ 
lated to try the strength of the best nerves; and 
when it is considered that the least trepidation, 
the slightest mistake, may cause, and probably 
will result in the instant death of the hunter, it 
certainly exhibits the highest demonstration of 
physical courage to pursue such a method of 
banting. Yet there are many persons in the for¬ 
ests of North America who engage in such peril¬ 
ous adventures with no other object in view than 
the “ sport” or hearty meal. The hunter’s prepa¬ 
rations to “beard the lion in his den,” commence 
with examining the mouth of the cave he is about 
to enter. Upon the signs there exhibited he de¬ 
cides whether the bear is alone; for if there are 
two, the cave is never entered. The size of the 
bear is also thus known, and the time Bince he 
was last in search of food. The way this knowl¬ 
edge is obtained, from indications so slight, or un¬ 
seen to an ordinary eye, is one of the greatest 
mysteries of the woods. Placing ourselves at the 
mouth of the cave containing a grizzly bear, to 
our untutored senses there would be nothing to 
distinguish it from one that was empty; but if 
some Diana of the forest would touch our eyes, 
and give us the instinct of sight possessed by the 
hunter, we would argue thus: “From all the 
marks about the mouth of the cave, the occupant 
has not been out for a great length of time, for 
the grass and the earth hqve not been lately dis¬ 
turbed. The bear is in the cave, for the last tracks 
made are with the toe marks towards the cave. 
There is but one bear, because the tracks are 
regular and of the same size. He is a large bear; 
the length of the step and the size of the paw 
indicate this; and he is a fat one, because hiB 
kind feet do not step in the impressions made by {he 
fore ones , as is'always the case with a iean bear.” 
Such are the signs and arguments that present 
themselves to the hunter; and mysterious as they 
seem, when not understood, when explained they 
strike the imagination at once as being fonnded 
on the unerring simplicity and the certainty of 
nature. It may be asked, how is it that the griz¬ 
zly bear is so formidable to numbers, when met 
in the forest, and when in a cave can be assailed 
successfully by a single man? In answer to this, 
we must recollect that the bear is only attacked 
in hi? cave when he is in total darkness, and suf¬ 


fering from surprise and the torpidity of the sea¬ 
son. These three things are in this method of 
hunting taken advantage of; and but for these ad¬ 
vantages, no quickness of eye, no- steadiness of 
nerve or forest experience, would protect for an 
instant the intruder to the cave of the grizzly bear. 
The hunter, having satisfied himself about the 
cave, prepares a candle, which he makes out of 
the wax taken from the comb of wild bees, soft¬ 
ened by the grease of the bear. This candle has 
a large wick, and emits a brilliant flame. Noth- i 
ing else is needed but the rifle. The knife and | 
the belt are useless; for if a struggle should ensue 
that would make it available, the foe is too pow¬ 
erful to mind its thrusts before the hand usings it 
would be dead. Bearing the candle before him, 
with the rifle in a convenient position, the hunter 
fearlessly enters the Cave. He is soon surround¬ 
ed by darkness, and is totally unconscious where 
his enemy will reveal himself. Having fixed the 
candle in the ground in firm position, with an 
apparatus provided, he lights it, and its brilliant 
flame soon penetrates into the recesses of the cav¬ 
ern—ita size of course rendering the illumination 
more or less complete. The hunter now places 
himself on his belly, having the candle between 
the back part of the cave where the bear is, and 
himself; in this position, with the muzzle of the 
rifle protruding out in front of him, he patiently 
waits for his victim. A short time only elapses 
before Bruin iB aroused by the light. 'Hie noise 
made by his starting from sleep attracts the hunt¬ 
er, and he soon distinguishes the black mass, 
moving, stretching, and yawning like a person 
awaked from a deep sleep. The hunter moves 
not, but prepares his rifle; the bear, finally roused, 
turns his head towards the candle, and, with slow 
and wading steps, approaches it. | 

Now is the time tnat tries the nerves of the 
hunter. Too late to retreat, his life hangs upon 
his certain aim and the goodness of his powder. 
The slightest variation in the bullet, or a flash¬ 
ing pan, and he is a doomed man. * So tenacious 
of life is the common black bear, that it is fre- i 
quently wounded in its most vital parts, and will ] 
still escape or give terrible battle. But the griz¬ 
zly bear seems to possess an infinitely greater te- | 
nacity of life. His skin, covered by matted hair, 
and the hu§e bones of his body, protect the heart, 
as if incased in a wall; while the brain is buried 
in a skull, compared to which adamant is not 
harder. A bullet, striking the bear’s forehead, 
would flatten, if it struck squarely on the solid 
bone, as if fired against a rock; and dangerous in¬ 
deed would it be to take the chance of reaching 
the animal’s heart. With these fearful odds I 
against the hunter, the bear approaches the can¬ 
dle, growing every moment more sensible* of 
some uncommon intrusion. He reaehes the blaze, 
and either raises his paw to strike it, or lifts his 
nose to scent it, either of which will extifiguish 
it, and leave the hunter and the bear in total dark¬ 
ness. This dreadful moment is taken adyahtage 
of. The loud report ef the rifle fills the cave with 
stunning noise, and as the light disappears, .the 
ball, if successfully fired, penetrates the eye of 
the huge animal—the only place where it would 
find a passage to the brain; and this not only 
gives the wound, but instantly paralyzes, that no 
temporary resistance may be made. On such i 
chances the American hunter perils his life, and 
often thoughtlessly courts the danger. 
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44 City Council, 115 

44 44 Officers, 51 

44 44 Solons,71,134,154 

44 “ Watch, 122 

44 College, 316 

44 44 of Dental Sur¬ 

gery, 103 

44 Color Factories, 122 

44 Common Schools. 52 

44 Confectionaries, 20 

44 Convention, 360 

44 Cooking Stoves, 271 

44 Coolidge’8 Factory, 126 

44 Dignitaries, 108 

44 Early Business, 172 

44 44 Jails, 152 

44 44 Reqords, 124,132 

44 Eclectics, 120, 275 

44 Fifty years ago, 53,65 

44 Fine Beef; 227 

M Fire Engines, 245,259 

44 “ Wardens, 116 

44 First Church in, 41,74,169 

44 Flour Mills, 265 

44 Fuel, 245 

44 Growth andlmprovement 

17,81,154,165,172,182 
189, 289,308, 306, 328, 
331,337 

4 * Grocery Trade,-353 

•• Historical Society, 52 

44 In 1794,157 

14 In 1816,25 

44 Literature, 287 

44 Manufactures of; 347 

“ Markets, 340 

44 - 4 Statistics, 139,156 

44 Masonic Hall, 315,326 

44 Mechanics’ Fair, 164,172 

44 Min Creek Bridges, 56 

44 “ 44 44 in 1798,37 

44 Modem Building. 15 

44 New Churches, 116,321 

44 Nuisances, 145 

44 Pearce’s Factory, 113 

44 Planing Machines, 44, 48 

“ Pioneers, 22 

44 Printing Ink factories, 109 

•* Progress, 73,184 

44 Property Investments, 60 

44 Public Halls, 253 

44 St. Peter’s Cathedral, 177 

44 Sash Factory, 174 

44 Scenery, 45 

44 Sidewalks, 153 

44 Soda Water and Putty 

44 Steamboats, 72,208 

44 Stove and Grate Manufac¬ 

tory, 148 

44 Strawberries, 21 

44 Street Lighting, Ill 

44 Sugar Mills and Engines, 

44 Taxation, 158 

44 Vine Street Hill, 76 

44 Value of Property, 353 

Citizens and Strangers, 228 
Clay, C. M., 120 
Clerical Eccentricity,264 
44 Witness, 29 
Coal, 257 

Coal mines of Penn. 966 


Columbia, church at, 192 
Columbus, 174 
Coffee Bags, 349 
Commission, a, 104 
Consolations, 207 
Corded Skirts, 168 
Corrections, 184,295,296 
Cotton. 83 

44 cloth, 330 
Country Seats, 70 

“ “ of Justice, 35 

Covington, 310 

“ Bridge, 317 

44 and Newport, 85 

Cultivation of the Grape, 102,113,159 
Curiosity, 344 
Cuvier, 161 

Daguerreotyping, 127 
Dayton Limestone, 109 
Definitions, 215 

Derivations, 282,293,310,311,349 
Detroit, 112 

Device, a new seal, 358 
Diamond cut Diamond, 143 
Diplomacy, 256 

44 * of the U. S.,278 

Dishonesty, 160 
Disinterested Legatees, 120 
Domestic markets, 223 
Drunkenness, 359 
Duelling, 88, 314 

Barly Bridges, 26 
44 Militia parades, 28 

44 Settlement of Kentucky, 157 
44 Settler, an, 48 
44 Steamboats, 284 
Eastern Periodicals, 331 
Eclectic Stories, 124 
Edgeworth, Maria, 22S 
Elliott, Robert, 173 
Emphasis, 246 
Emigration, 170 
England, things in. 23 
English Language, 144 
Evils, choice of; 192 
Epitaph, 160 
Equivoques, 282 
Erratum. 360 

Errors of the Press, 209,272,311 r 3* 
Escape, remarkable, 129 
Etymologies, 279, 286 
Excuses. 150 
Existence of the soul, 84 
Etiquette, 198 

Fable, 129 

Faculty, the, 341 

Fairy Story, 236 

Fancy Drinks, 60 

Farmer’s Progress, 320 

Fireman’s Fair, 253 

Flatbo&tmen of the West, 3St» 342 

Flattery, 283 

Florida Bill, 216 

Force of Habit. 144 

Fort Washington, 85 

Free Translations, 116 

Friend’s Testimony, 155 

Frontier figures of Speech, 134 

Fruit, 107 

Fuschia, the, 175 
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III. 


General Assembly of Pres, church, IS 
George 111, 904 
Glossary, 326 
Gluttony, 168 
Going West, 295 
Good Breeding, 29 
Good credit, 336 
Governors of the States, 16 
Great Britain, steamer, 179 
Greek Slave, Powers’, 239 
Growth of our cities, 358 
“ of the West, 189 
Guarded Answer, 200 
Guest, the, 344 

Habits of Sheep, 32 
Hamilton and Burr,22 
Hard witnoss, 341 
Harmar’s Campaign, 105 
Harrison, General, 341 
Harvest, the, 54 
Henry, Patrick, 339 
Herring pie, the, 86 
Higgins' Blockhouse, 36 
Hints, 83,210 
Historical Fact, 279 
History and Tradition, 175 
Hobson’s choice, 111 
Hood., Thos., 88 

Horace Day and the Tunis Bey, 174 
Howard the philanthropist, 69 
Hospital, tales of. 356 
Hudson, John, 280, 292, 300, 316 
Hughes, Jesse and Elias, 9 
Human Life, 174,251 
“ Nature, 40,80 
Humor, 341 
Hunter, Iron S. B. 311 


titerary, 209 
Literature, Western, 348 
Little Miami Railroad, 276 
Locomotive, the first, 117 
Logston, Joe, 290 
Lost Boy, the, 339 
Lost child, 254 
Louisville, 185 
Luiury, 3 i2 

Main chance, the, 338 
Mammoth Cave, 34, 44, 46 
Manners, 216 
Managing a Husband, 199 
\ Mareh of Mind, 58 
March of Science, 336 
Marriage Licences, 38,71 
Marriages and Deaths, 40, 44,56,64, 
80, 88, 128,136,144,152,248 
Married by chance, 128 
- Life, 336 
Mayor of New York, 59 
McColloch’s Leap, 155 
McConnell, Felix G, 39 
Memphis Corvention,219 
44 Reunion, 270 
Mesmerism, 114, 276 
Methodist Preacher, 271 
Mexican Ladies, 324 
Miami University, 

“ Valley Settlement, 147 
Mind your business, 184 
Mississippi, life in, 319 
Mistake, a, 341 
Modern poetry, 157 
4 * Relics, 257 
Moustache, the, 227 
Music, 216 


Ice, 243 

Ignorant Voters, 123 
Impregnable safe, 276 
Indian Portraits, 272,282 
»* Mounds, 189 
44 Traits, 13 
Index, valuable, 218 
Infirmity of purpose, 31 
Ireland, Letters from, 168 
Iron Manufacture in tjie U. S, 287 
- Safe, 293, 358 

Improvement, important, 190 
Irish Advantages, 328 
44 a bit of real; 135 
» Friar, an, 60 
Ingenuity, 176 

•* Wit and Humour, 179,211 
Isaac Shelby, S. B, 136 

Jackson, General, 133,5229 
Jefferson, letter of, 287 
Jews, 149, 168,195 

Johnston, John, 233, 241,249,260, 268 
297, 305, 31?, 324,329 
Jones, David, journal of, 204,212,239 
Juogm&nn, John G, journal of, 178, 
185,193 

Juvenile Balls, 216 
Jokes, piling up, 192 

Kentucky, 33 
Kindness, 160 


Landscape and Map Engraving, 225 
Last Supper, the, 189 
Latin, English, 112 
Lakes, the great, 352 
Laving a culprit, 135 
Lawyers opinion, value of, 58 
Law abiding citizens, 128 
«• Literature, 312 
** Students in Alabama, 64 
Lawyers Portraits, 255 
Leeching, 287 
Legal Ingenuity, 318 
Legend of North Bend, 73 
° ofthe War of 1812,187 

44 ofKentueky, 62,69 

Legislative Wit, 3 1,344 
“ Statistics, 353 
Letter Balances, 159 
Life in Florida, 308 
Lightning Rods, 70 
Lion, the first, 24 


Name, what’s in a, 286 
Narrow Escape, 135 
Nautilus. 156 
Naturai History, 171 
Navigation of the West, 224 
Negative compliment, 214 
Negro resolutions, 255 
New Orleans, battle of, 349, 354 
New route East, 52 
Newspapers, old, 188 
Newspapers, history of, 253 
New York, 110,271 

“ 200 years ago, 159 

Nomenclature, 110, 345 
Nuisance, 145, 209 

Obituary, John H. Jones, 152 
Observatory, 251 
Ohio, State Bank of, 145 
One man may do, what, 

One at a time, 311 
Organs, 144 
Orthography, 28 
Oysters and the Mails, 

Pardoning Power, 50,103 
Paris Joke. 319 
Penn and Symmes, 61 
Pennsylvania Dutchman, 110,262 
Perry’s Victory, 181 
Period of Lives. 3*8 
Perseverance, 79 
Pertinent reply, a, 328 
Pharmacy, 32 
Philanthropy. 82,116 
Philosophy, 146,215 
Pickled Cockles, 214 
Pioneer Adventure, 269,273 
44 History, J86 

“ Libraries, 19 

“ Mothers, 121,131,142 
M Preachers, 155 
“ Recollections, 224* 
Pocket Picking, 235 
Poetry, A love song. 112 
“ A Beau Ideal, £96 

“ Cat Latin, 44 

44 Common schools, 53 

44 Epitaph for Thos. Hood, 212 

44 Little Willie, 280 

• 4 Mary, ’09 

“ New Zealand Melody, 24 
44 Our Faith, 248 

44 Passing strange, 215 


Poetry, Saturday night, 215 
44 Shed not a Tear, 29 

44 The Backwoodsman, 296 

44 The Beaten Path, 160 

41 The Blind Girl to her sister,199 

44 The Je wish Pilgrim at Jerusa¬ 

lem. 62 

44 The Memory of the Past, 256 
“ The Rescued Treasure, 107 
44 Thoughts of Heaven, 284 

44 To Harriet, 198 

44 To My Wife, 271 

Poisons and their Antidotes, 21 
Popping the Question, 248 
Population of Indiana. 158 
Pork, 272 

“ Packing, 187, 318 
Portrait Painting, 72 
Posers, 136 
Power of Music, 64 
Powers, Hiram, 203 
Predicament, a, 176 
Prejudice, Agricultural, 192 
Price of an Opinion, 116 
Problem in Physics, 64 
Professional Etiquette, 291 
“ Hit, 256 

44 Ideas and feelings, 23 

Punning, 200 


Railroad to Xenia, 103 
Railroad to the Pacific, 220,225,239 
Railroad Anecdote, 336 
Railway speculation, 293 
Randolph, John, 159 
Rats, 180 

Raising the wind, 79 

Readers, to, 152,239,288,306,328,348 

Recipes, 136,296 

Red brethren, 2£6 

Remarkable Incidents, 196 

Retort, 296 

Reverence for the Sex, 212 
Responsibilities. 235 
Revolutionary Patriotism, 49 
Review, 101, 206, 240, 263, 264,278, 
302, 303. 332 
Riches, 153 
Rising glories, 211 
Rivalry, 326 

Rise of eminent men, 80 
Relic of the Revolution, 242 
Reformers, 262 
Relic, anti-revolutionary, 170 
Royalty, 255 
Romantic, £26 


Sangfroid, 200 
Sausages, 283 
Science of Sound, 59 
Scott. Sir Waiter, 160 
Scraps, 40, 64, *08, 215,295, 296, *99, 
320,327,344, 353,360 
Scripture Quotations, 256 
Shoal water, 192 
Shakspeare and the Bible, 311 
Shoulder Arms, 32 
Shut the door, £28 
Sleepy worshippers, 234 
Small Pox, 3 2 
Smart Boy, 328 
Steamboat Travelling, 222 
St. Clair’s Defeat, 30 
S. B. building in the West, 1845,304 
Staff of life, the, 226 
Squeezing the hand, 200 
St. Clair, General, 180 
Spitting, 125 
Stultz,ihe tailor, 166 
Steamboat Life, 167 
Star spangled Banner, S. B.71 
Statistics, 104 
Street Loungers, 123 
44 A Long, 349 
Sugar crop of Louisiana, 245 
Refinery, 345 
Story, a dog, 187 
Steel Bells, 354 


Tea and Toast. 240 
Temperance, 120,283 

44 Mess, 251 _ 

Theatre, recollections of the, 238 
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Theological Debate, ill 
Thunder and Lightning, 396 
The way Americans go down hill,266 
Titles, 287- 

Tossing in a Blanket, 279 
Tobacco Chewing, J01 
Touch not, handle not, 112 
Tough Goose, 276 • 

Trade, a Razor Strop, 359 
Transcendentalism, 262 
Tricking a landlord, 248 
Tricks of the Trade, 72 
Trifles in Verse, 193 
Tripe, 2)0 

Testing tree,.210 . 

Turkish Punishment, 312 


I Vote, the German, 187 
Value of Property, 28 
Vicissitudes, 348 
Veneers, 17 
Verdict, Strong, 211 

Wallace, John S., 217 
War of 1812,1814,18, ?$, 57,77,229 
Washington, officials, 30, 47 
“ scene at, 112 

“ Correspondent, 223 

Wayne’s Expedition, 55 
“ Letter of, 194 
Western Simile. 2*9 
“ Mails, 257 


| Western Poetry, 2S9 

u Fanner and Gardner. fil 
Whittemore, Amos, 246 
White Water Canal, 258 
Wig, the missing, 159 
Wheat crop of 1845, 238 
Woman’s earnings, 84 
Wpnders of art, 41 

Yankee, an Austrian* 368 
Yankee Tricks, 308 
Yankee Story, 338 
Young Men, 208 
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